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841,  line  12,  for  dia^  read  diu. 
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858,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  182|,  read  1822. 
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O'CONOR'S  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND  * 

The  Military  History  of  the  Irish  Nation,  comprising  a 
Memoir  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  service  of  France, 
By  the  late  Matthew  O'Conor,  Bjq.,  Barrifiter-at-Law. 
8vo.  Dublin,  1845. 

The  want  of  some  such  work  as  this  has  long  been 
felt  in  Ireland.  While  so  many  single  regiments  and 
individual  warriors  have  had  their  glories  told,  the 
deeds  of  a  gallant  nation,  displayed  on  the  only  field 
open  in  conscience  or  honour  to  her  true-bom  sons 
and  her  genuine  representatives,  have  remained  either 
entirely  uncelebrated,  or  little  known,  and  spoken  of 
with  grudging  and  partial  acknowledgment  of  obligar 
tion,  even  where  most  due.  The  Swiss,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Germans,  have  borne  mercenary  arms  as  traders 
in  blood,  at  the  solicitation  of  every  sovereign  power, 
unurged  by  principle  and  impelled  by  no  imperative 
call  of  duty — 

"  Nulla  fides,  pietasque  yiris  qui  castra  sequuntur, 
VenaleBque  manus :  ibi  fas,  ubi  maxima  merces." 

Ltiean  x.,  404,  6. 

*  This  article,  here  considerably  enlarged,  first  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Reriew,  No.  XXXVm. 
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But  the  Irish,  proBcribed  as  aliens  at  home,*  reduced 
to  desperation  by  the  denial  of  all  justice,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  every  device  of  tyrannous  ingenuity,  had 
only  to  choose  between  the  most  ignoble  bondage  in 
the  land  of  their  birth,  or  a  foreign  sphere  of  action, 
where,  if  not  always  requited  in  the  jost  measure  of 
their  deserts,  their  energies,  unparalysed  by  oppression, 
lay  not  dormant  or  inert.  Yet,  of  their  consequent 
exploits,  spread  over  the  surface  of  Europe,  no  adequate 
or  comprehensive  record  existed. 

Mr.  0'Ck>nor  undertook  to  supply  this  national 
desideratum ;  but  death  unfortunately  intercepted  the 
enterprise  in  its  progressive  course,  and  prevented  its 
completion.  The  "  Military  History"  is  a  posthumous 
publication,  and,  judging  from  its  title  and  pre&ce, 
does  not  seem  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
any  competent  literary  friend  before  it  went  to  press. 
Hence,  while  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  extremely 
valuable,  it  is  neither  a  complete  work,  nor,  as  might 
be  anticipated  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
published,  free  from  inaccuracy.  We  shall  endeavour, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  supply  some  of  its  omissions, 
and  thus  convey  to  the  reader,  as  far  as  may  be  possible 
within  our  prescribed  limits,  a  summary  view  of  tha 
interesting  subject  which  Mr.  O'Conor  proposed  to 
illustrate. 

His  work  does  not  extend  further  than  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713;  nor  does  it  include,  as  the  larger 
>uld  imply,  the  martial  feats  of 
,r  engagement  to  France,  with 
irt  chapter  appropriated  to  the 
I,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 

nv  lUTavdaniv." — Iliad  ix.,  644. 
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century,  and  a  rapid  outline,  in  three  succeeding 
sections,  of  various  campaigns  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
So  superficial,  and  comparatively  inadequate  a  notice, 
of  a  period  pregnant  with  interesting  events,  is  to  be 
regretted;  for  there,  indeed,  our  countrymen  found 
their  most  welcome  refuge,  and  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages,  while,  in  their  native  land,  the  genuine 
Irish,  those  unmistakably  such,  bearing  the  distinctive 
preenomina  of  O,  and  Mac,  were  more  especially 
marked  for  oppression.  Even  their  murder,  we  learn 
from  Sir  John  Davis,  as  Meri  Hibemi,  was  not 
legally  cognisable  as  such.  ^^And  herewith,  says 
Spenser,  (View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  page  244,  edit. 
1809,)  would  I  also  wish  that  all  the  O'^,  and  the 
Macs,  which  the  heads  of  septs  have  taken  to  their 
names,  to  be  utterly  forbidden  and  extinguished.  For 
that  the  same  being  an  ordinance,  (as  some  say,)  first 
made  by  O'Brien,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Irish, 
the  abrogating  thereof  will  so  much  enfeeble  them." 
An  unworthy  offshoot,  as  a  soldier  of  the  Brigade, 
though  of  some  literary  talent,  James  Butledge,  but 
who  was  expelled  from  that  corps,  in  one  of  his 
dramatic  pieces,  the  "  Bureau  d'Esprit,"  we  may,  in 
association  with  Spenser's  expressed  wish,  add,  intro- 
duces an  Irishman,  whose  name  felicitously  combines 
the  three  distinctive  Irish  prsenomina,  "  M.  de  Fitz- 
maco.'*  The  "  Bureau  d'Esprit"  turned  into  just  ridi- 
cule Madame  Dudeffant's  literary  meetings,  as  well  as 
others  of  similar  pretensions.  And  Gibbon,  (chapter 
XXV.,)  says — "  I  am  informed  that  some  champions  of 
the  Milesian  Colony  may  still  be  found  among  the 
original  natives  of  Ireland,"  which  we  know  to  be 
true,  and  that  Spain  is  still  looked  upon  as  the  original 
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nursery  of  the  Irish  population ;  but  whether  true  or 
not,  well  may  an  O'Brien,  or  O'Neil,  a  Mac  Carthy,  or 
an  O'Connell,  approach  his  sovereign  and  say — 'Eifu' 

(Herodot.  'e^tw — <r.  t.)  adding  from  the  old  collection  of 

Michael    ApOStoliuS UdXai   wot'    ^^rav    akxtfioi    Mc\i)<riot. 

(Lugd.  Bat.  Elzev.,  1619,  4to.) 

Hie  long  struggle  for  independence  against  Eliza- 
beth's galling  yoke,  still  bitterly  remembered,  and  the 
frequent  theme  of  song  in  the  country,  was  no  unfit- 
ting introduction  to  the  author's  main  view ;  nor  does 
he  fail  to  impart  a  corresponding  tone  of  animation 
to  the  recital.  As  a  fair  sample  of  the  general 
execution  of  the  work,  the  following  extract  will  be 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  two 
most  prominent  characters,  English  and  Irish,  in  this 
national  contention. 

'*  Since  tlie  fall  of  Edward  Bruce  at  Dundalk,  no  chieftain  had 
arisen,  round  whose  standard  the  Irish  could  rally  with  so  much 
confidence  and  unanimity,  as  now  seemed  to  attend  the  splendid 
career  of  O'Neal.  But  these  bright  prospects  were  soon  dissipated; 
and  shades  descended  on  the  opening  scene  of  victory  and  indepen- 
dence. Charles  Blount,  Baron  Mountjoy,  was  appointed  Chief 
GoTcmor.  Unaccustomed  to  the  perils  of  war,  and  delighting  in 
literature  and  retirement,  this  nobleman's  arrival  in  Ireland  excited 
little  alarm  ;  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  his  capacity  and  courage, 
soon  appeared  in  his  measures,  and  admonished  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
that  a  statesman  now  directed  the  public  councils,  who  could  neither 
be  approached  by  flattery,  nor  misled  by  artifice  ;  that  a  soldier 
wielded  the  sword  of  state,  who  had  skill  to  plan,  and  resolution  to 
accomplish  the  suppression  of  the  most  enterprising  efforts  of  Irish 
disaffection." 

In  the  transit  of  O'Neal  to  join  his  allies  in  the 
south,  an  anecdote  characteristic .  personally  of  the 
chieftain,  and   demonstrative  of  the  still  imperfect 
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fusion  of  the  Irish  and  English  race,  here  omitted, 
is  related  in  Smith's  History  of  Cork,  (vol.  i.,  p.  171.) 
"  The  barony  of  Barrets,  or  Barret's-country,  as  it 
is  usually  termed,  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient 
English  £imily  called  Barret,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
O'Neal,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  (anno  1600,)  on  his  progress 
to  Kinsale  to  assist  the  Spaniards,  asked  who  lived  in 
that  castle,  pointing  to  Ballincollig ;  and  being  told 
one  Barret,  who  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  his  family 
possessed  of  that  estate  above  four  hundred  years, 
O'Neal  swore  in  Irish, '  No  matter,  I  hate  the  English 
churl,  as  if  he  came  but  yesterday.' "  Yet  this  aliena- 
tion of  race  and  feeling,  prevalent  as  it  must  have 
been  in  the  North,  did  not  extend  to  Munster ; 
for  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Roches,  the  De  Courcy's, 
Fitz-Maurices,  Barry's,  &c.,  descendants  of  the  first 
invaders,  with  the  Burkes,  the  Birminghams,  and 
others  of  Connaught,  coalesced  and  extensively  inter- 
married with  the  highest  Milesian,  or  indigenous 
fiimilies,  so  as  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  ^^  Ipsis 
Hibemis,  Hibemiores,"  in  English  consideration. 

Mountjoy  was  eventually  successful ;  but  the  country 
possessed  no  quiet  till  after  the  Queen's  demise.  This 
able  and  unscrupulous  sovereign — the  Virgin  Queen 
by  aw^f-pAro^e— condescended  (far  more  from  policy 
than  nature,  for  under  her  reign  not  less  than  1 7,600 
executions   are  numbered,)*  to  court,  and,  indeed. 


*  See  *' Parliamentary  Debates/'  by  Sir  Henry  CaTendiah,  under  date  of 
27tli  Xorember,  1770,  where  it  is  likewise  afibrmed,  and  not  contradicted* 
that  under  Henry  YIH.  the  ezecudona  by  the  axe  or  halter  amounted  to 
72,000  on  legal  condemnation,  although  the  statute-book  only  contained 
firarteen  or  fifteen  capital  ofibnces,  which,  under  George  HI.  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  This  constant  efRision  of  blood  made  Voltaire  say  that 
the  History  of  Ezigland  should  be  written  by  the  executioner.  Lord  Beaumont 
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generally  won  the  iavour  of  her  English  subjects. 
For  them  she  could  attemper  the  iron  hand  of 
despotism ;  while  Ireland,  swayed  with  all  the  innate 
ferocity  of  her  paternal  blood,  was  made  to  feel  its 
deadliest  pressure.  The  desolated  land  was,  in  fact 
the  object  of  her  direst  hate,  if  we  except,  perhaps, 
her  implacable  foe,  Philip  of  Spain,  a  most  congenial 
character,  though  less  disguised  in  hypocrisy,  popular, 
too,  like  her,  with  his  own  subjects — and  her  victim, 
the  beauteous  Mary  of  Scotland,  too  beauteous  for 
female  rivalry.  Calumny,  contempt,  and  wholesale 
murder  of  the  Irish  people,  were  ever  welcome  to  her, 
as  the  writings  of  the  day  will  evince. 

Thus,  George  Tuberville,  in  his  "  Tragical  Tales," 
first  printed  in  1587,  chose  even  an  epitaph  for  the 
utterance,  gratifying,  he  well  knew,  to  Elizabeth,  of 
these  feelings — 

"  When  rucall  Irish  hapned  to  rebel, 

(Who  aeld,  we  aee,  doe  long  continue  tme,} 

Unto  the  Lord  of  Euex  lotte  it  fell 
To  have  the  lotte  these  outt&ireB  to  aubdne." 

^ilaph  on  Henry  Syitmham  and  OHet  SampJUld. 

Nor  does  Spenser,  though  long  connected  with  Ireland, 
appuar  more  favourably  disposed  towards  its  inhabi- 


hm  uliiiwii  hiiw  imitioniui  l)ie  atltt  untniwolvil  ponil  Iswi  are :  yet  can  anj- 
lliliiH  >w  niiira  ill*||Tiitiiiftil  than  thiMn  whl«h  proieribe  the  Jeauitt,  aa  a  body. 
Id  Vr»niv,  tiiiaallillail,  *■  JufUiw  nhoulil  tw.  with  the  punithmenc  of  pUltjr 
|llill*l<t>li<U.  Hill  Itin  iinlori  aa  ilia  alilwt  aitit  fiiremoit  ohamptoiu  of  catho- 
llflir,  lia**  nvvr.  Ilka  tlia  tiuiworh*  uf  a  olladot,  been  the  flnt  olifeata  of 
HHitfMaliini  iNitIt  III  oalumiir  and  panunal  paraooutlon.    Thi*  coUactive, 

■    '     ' -  - ' '    "  I  ti>  muTo  naliuni  than  ono,  of  high 

il  oaii  an\f  Iw  parallDlod,  In  lU  oonfliet 
lull  IVhi  Initltutloni  of  the  Southern 
ail  lrrt<iiila>lbla  prime,  and  repel  from 
iiK,  111  whum  may  be  dUcovorcd,  or 
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tants,  as  numerous  passages  in  his  '^  View  of  Ireland," 
first  published  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  1633,  sufficiently 
prove.  His  cfintemporary  Shakspere,  however,  does 
not  studiously  revile  the  nation.  In  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  words  of  no  decorous  import,  (Act  iii.  sc.  2,) 
but  with  no  depreciatory  application  to  the  people,  are 
indeed  ascribed  to  Dromio ;  and  Ford,  in  the  '^  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  (Act  ii.  sc.  2,)  is  made  to  say,  "that 
he  would  rather  trust  an  Irishman  with  his  aqua^vitie 
bottle,  than  his  own  wife  with  herself."  We  have  here 
nothing  to  complain  of;  while,  thanks  to  the  marvel- 
lous influejice  of  the  illustrious  philanthropist,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  reckon  among  our  fellow-citizens. 
Father  Mathew,  we  may  exult  in  the  reformed  habits 
and  general  temperance  of  the  present  day.  Nor  in 
the  frequent  reference  to  the  Irish  rebels^  as  they  are 
denominated  in  Richard  the  Second,  is  the  term  accom- 
panied by  any  epithet  of  exprobation.  Of  all  the 
English  contemporary  authors,  however.  Sir  John 
Davis  shows  most  sympathy  for  the  peoples'  sufierings, 
and  least  prejudice  of  judgment  in  characterising  the 
nation,  which  his  office  of  Attorney-General  enabled 
him  fully  to  appreciate. 

From  the  earliest  ages  Ireland  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  odious  misrepresentations.  Strabo,  in  his 
fourth  and  eleventh  books,  classes  her  inhabitants  with 
the  Messagetes  and  others,  who  considered  it  a  duty  to 
eat  their  dead  parents,  as  according  to  Herodotus  the 
Indian  tribe,  whom  he  names  Kallatians,  equally  did, 

('*o«  Tovt  f^oveaf  KaretrOiovirt^  ^ipero." Thalia  38.)      And  the 

same  Oreek  geographer,  (lib.  iv.)  also  accuses  them 
of  habitual  incest,  which,  however,  we  find  Caesar 
similarly  assert  of  the  Britons.     '^  Uxores  habent  deni 
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duodenique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxime  fratres  cum 
fratribus,  et  parentes  cum  liberis."  (De  Bdllo  Gallico, 
lib.  V.  14.)  Nor  is  Solinus  more  favourable  towards 
ancient  Ireland;  but  coming  to  our  own  times,  a 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Manheim,  Doctor 
Scultens,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Sternberg,  forming  the 
narrative  of  Botanical  Excursions  through  England, 
thus  expresses  what  he  was  told  of  Ireland.  The 
translation  from  the  original  German  will  be  found 
literal,  and  the  date  is  so  recent  as  1830.  "  I  have 
frequently  inquired  of  the  English,  how  it  happened 
that  t]ie  botany  of  so  large  an  island  was  not  more 
known  to  them  than  that  of  Greenland  or  Iceland. 
To  which  the  only  reply  I  could  obtain  was,  that  Ire- 
land was  a  country  of  barbarians,  and  that  a  traveller 
was  less  secure  on  her  western  coast  than  amidst  the 
most  untutored  savages."  Still  later,  Professor  Leo, 
of  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  his  "  Manual  of  Universal 
History,"  (1839,  2  vol.  8vo,)  asserts,  as  he  heard,  that 
the  Irish  were  "  only  impelled  by  mere  brutal  instinct ; 
thierischen  triebes."— (See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
March,  1844.) 

Our  author  has  left  untouched  altogether  the  im- 
portant period  of  Charles  the  First's  reign,  including 
the  resistance  of  Ireland  to  the  tyranny  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  Cromwell,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the 
perverse  application  of  the  word,  the  Irish  Rebellion^ 
when,  in  fact,  the  Irish  fought  for  their  king  and 
coimtry.  Why  this  period  should  have  been  over- 
leaped, in  order  to  reach  prematurely  a  later  one,  we 
have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  shall  we  refer 
to  it,  (though  comprising  the  long  contested  commission 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and,  yet  denied,  by 
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Charles,  to  treat  with  the  Irish  Catholics  for  their 
assistance,)  except  to  state  a  little  circumstance  unno- 
ticed, we  believe,  by  any  of  its  historians.  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  institutor  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
promoter  of  various  other  beneficent  associations, 
struck  with  the  sufferings  of  Catholic  Ireland,  urged 
Richelieu  to  come  to  its  relief.  ''  Non  content,"  says 
his  biographer,  "de  recueillir  et  de  sustenter  les 
6migr6s  des  royaumes  Britanniques,  il  demanda  au 
Cardinal  Richelieu  qu'il  secouriit  les  Catholiques 
d'Irlande,  et  offrit  cent  mille  6cus,  (above  j620,000  of 
present  currency,)  pour  soudoyer  les  troupes  destinees 
k  les  aider."  But  the  Cardinal  declined  the  recom^ 
mendation  and  offer.  (Vie  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
par  Pierre  Collet,  torn,  ii.)  It  was  at  this  pregnant 
conjuncture,  too,  that  when  the  papal  commissioner 
Rinuccini,  Ormond,  Preston,  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  &c., 
respectively  opposed  with  various  views,  the  par- 
liamentary troops,  the  Jesuit  Cornelius  O'Mahony, 
(the  son  of  one  of  the  writer's  maternal  ancestors,) 
published  in  1645  his  "  Disquisitio  Apologetica  de  Jure 
Regni  Hibemise,  pro  Catholicis  Hibernis,  adversus 
Haereticos  Anglos.  Accessit  ejusdem  auctoris  ad 
eosdem  Catholicos  exhortatio."  In  this  volume,  which 
bears  the  impress  of  Frankfort,  in  4to,  though 
printed  at  Kilkenny,  the  author  boldly  recommends 
the  election  of  a  native  king,  "  Eligite  Regem  Vema- 
culum ;"  but  the  Irish  combatants  were  too  divided  in 
object,  feeling,  and  interest,  to  act  in  concert  for  that, 
or  indeed  any  purpose,  and  consequently,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fell  vengeance  of  the  parliament  and 
Cromwell.  Not  more  than  one  copy,  we  believe, 
exists  of  the  original  edition  of  the  volume,  which  is 

VOL.  II.  c 
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in  the  Dublin  University  Library;  but  in  1819,  it  was 
republished,  limited,  however,  to  100  copies.  (See 
also  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  195.)  It  is 
really  surprising  how  seldom,  comparatively  to  its 
obvious  policy,  the  most  vulnerable  quarter  of  the 
British  Empire,  vulnerable  from  constant  misrule,  has 
attracted  hostile  aggression  or  seduction. 

"  La  mala  signoria  che  sempre  accora, 
Li  popoli  suggetti." — Dante-Paradiso,  viii.  73. 

Minor  attempts,  such  as  Thurot's;*  (Francois, 
originally  a  surgeon,)  and  Humbert's  (who  afterwards 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  St.  Domingo,)  failed 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  to  the  object — the 
former  in  January,  1760,  the  latter  in  August,  1798 ; 
and  the  only  expedition  of  commensurate  power,  that 
commanded  by  Hoche  in  1796,  like  the  Spanish 
Armada,  was  defeated  by  the  elements.  M.  Thiers,  in 
his  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  justly  wonders 
that  Napoleon  overlooked,  in  his  multifarious  engines 
of  attack  on  England,  this  first  and  most  obvious  one, 
or,  at  least,  that  no  attempt  was  made  under  the 
imperial  sway. 

He  adverts  to  Ireland  on  several  occasions  in  his 
History,  as  the  constant  aim  of  the  Directory,  particu- 
larly in  the  seventh  volume,  pages  328,  343,  344 ;  and 
in  the  eighth,  page  486,  he  states  that  Hoche,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  above  alluded  to,  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  erect  Ireland  into  a  republic,  similar 
to  those  ephemeral  governments  in  Italy,  then  simul- 

*In  1769 -but  his  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  O'Farrel,  son  of  an 
oi&cer  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  He  adopted  his  mother's  name  in  apprehension 
of  tlie  English  law,  to  which,  as  still  a  British  subject,  he  was  amenable. 
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taneously    pullulating  over  the    continent.      '^Une 
republique  nouvelle  s'Slevait  en  Italie,  et  allait  y 
devenir  le  foyer  de  la  liberty.     Hoche  croyait  beau  et 
possible  d'en  61ever  une  pareille  en  Irlande,  a  cotd 
de  I'aristocratie  Anglaise."     And  he  concludes  the 
account  of  Heche's  abortive  enterprise — "  Ainsi  finit 
cette   expedition   qui  jetta   une   grande   alarme  en 
Irlande,  et  qui  rev^la  son  point  vulnerable."     This 
work,  published  first  in  1826,  when  the  author  was 
only  twenty-eight  yearsjof  age,  (1798 — 1826,)  betrays 
the  most  malignant  spirit  against  England,  to  which 
truth  is  constantly  sacrificed ;  nor,  though  modified  in 
expression,  after  a  ripening  interval  of  above  twenty 
years,  does  the  feeling  appear  much  softened,  in  his 
History  of  the  "  Consulate  and  Empire,"  now  in  pro- 
gress of  publication.    He  cannot  forgive  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon,  the  god  of  his  idolatry ;  for  so  the  fallen 
emperor  appears.     Some  faults,  even  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  earlier  composition,  are  inexcusable. 
These  it  would  transgress  our  bounds  to  detail,  while, 
like  Mr.  Alison's,  his  military  details  and  descriptions 
are  singularly  and  technically  animated  and  correct, 
inferior  only  to  the  unrivalled  delineations  of  General 
Napier,  though,  like  Mr.  Alison,  a  civilian.     In  the 
Scotch  historian's  elaborate  work,  we  had  more  than 
once  occasion  to  mark  some  errors,  such  as  his  reliance 
on  the  Memoirs  of  Fouche  as  authentic,  while  he 
should  have  known  that  the  publisher  or  printer, 
Lerouge,  had  an  action  brought  against  him  for  the 
counterfeit,  and  was  fined ;  when  he  obtained  damages 
for  the  fraud  from  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp,  who  sold 
the  composition  as  genuine.     So  long  since  as  the 
month  of  March,  1838,  and  again  in  November  1842, 
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we  warned  Mr.  Alison  of  the  forgery,  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  The  fact  has  since  been  pointedly 
urged  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  with  great  severity 
in  number  (151.) 

The  services  of  the  Irish  troops  in  the  pay  of  Spain, 
at  this  precise  period,  desultory  and  transient  as  they 
appear  in  Mr,  O'Conor's  narrative,  are  not  of  an  im- 
portance to  demand  special  attention ;  but  some  of  the 
associated  or  incidental  statements  require  correction. 
At  page  70,  and  year  1653,  the  Cardinals  Mazarin  and 
Turenne,  are  represented  as  witnesses  of  the  siege  of 
Bois-le-duc,  which,  as  regards  the  former,  may  possibly 
be  true,  though  we  have  some  reasons  to  doubt  it ;  but 
in  respect  to  the  latter  is  certainly  inaccurate,  for  no 
Cardinal  of  the  name  has  ever  existed.  Yet  it  is 
shortly  after  reproduced,  which  removes  the  blame  of 
error  from  the  press  to  the  pen.  The  family  of 
Turenne  contributed,  indeed,  princes  to  the  Church,  as 
Cardinals  are  distinguished ;  for  ^^  Principibus  praestant, 
et  R^bus  sequiparantur,"  but  always  under  the  title 
of  Bouillon^  a  duchy  derived  from  the  marriage  of 
Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Turenne's  father,  in 
1591,  with  Charlotte  de  la  Marck,  though  the  great 
soldier  was  the  fruit  of  a  second  wedlock,  his  mother 
being  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  the  Silent, 
founder  of  the  Dutch  house  of  Nassau  and  of  the 
Stadtholderate.  His  family  had  been  Calvinists  till 
about  that  time ;  but  he  did  not  become  a  Catholic 
until  1668,  under  the  instruction  of  Bossuet.*  In 
reference  to  this  siege  of  Bois-le-duc,  and  the  attending 
circumstances,  the  historian  Thuanus  (Le  President  de 

*  See  St.  Simon's  Mdmoire's,  tome  v.»  p.  316,  and  Cardinal  de  Beausset's 
Life  of  BoMuety  tome  i.,  p*  112. 
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Thou)  is  quoted;  but  he  died  in  1617,  when  he  had 
not  carried  his  annals  further  than  1607 ;  nor  did  his 
only  continuator,  Nicholas  Rigault,  proceed  beyond 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610.  The  quotation  is 
consequently  illusive;  as  are  several  anterior  ones 
from  O'SuUivan  Beare's  Historia  Catholica,  or  Bellum 
Quindecim  Annorum,  and  from  Peter  Lombard,  whose 
works,  printed  and  lost  abroad,  while  prohibited  at 
home,  like  other  most  rare  volumes,  are  in  the  posses- 
sion certainly  of  very  few,  were  probably  derived  at 
second  hand  from  Mac  Geoghegan,  so  marked  and 
uniform  is  their  accordance.  The  family  library, 
collected  chiefly  by  the  excellent  and  learned  Charles 
O'Conor,  no  doubt,  contained  these  books ;  but  it  had 
been  disposed  of  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  by 
his  son  and  namesake,  known  as  Columbanus.  Mr. 
O'Conor,  however,  may  have  consulted  them  in  the 
University  Library  of  Dublin. 

Again,  in  allusion  to  Turenne's  rival  and  antagonist 
(at  page  91,)  MontecuccuUi,  (Raimondo  di,)  that 
imperial  commander  is  represented  as  trained  to  war 
in  the  schools  of  Farnese  and  Spinola,  while  the 
former's  death,  in  1592,  was  prior  to  Montecucculli's 
birth,  in  1608,  by  sixteen  years ;  and,  though  not  thus 
necessarily  precluded  from  the  lessons  of  the  other 
great  i^aster  of  the  art,  for  Spinola  survived  till  1630, 
it  does  not  appear  that  MontecuccuUi  (the  proper 
orthography)  ever  served  under  that  adversary  of 
Maurice  of  Nassau.* 

*  Many  firalts  of  the  press  may  here  likewise  be  noted,  as  indeed  through- 
out the  entire  of  the  voliime,  particularly  in  the  French  and  Latin  citations, 
at  pages  164,  196,  207—212,  &c. ;  and  altogether  the  book,  whUe  of  very 
creditable  typographical  execution,  displays  to  an  inexcusable  degree,  either 
negligence,  or,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the 
editor. 
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The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Ireland,  by  the  forcible  transfer  of  the  crown  from  the 
monarch  of  her  choice  to  the  husband  of  his  unnatural 
daughter,  in  1690,  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  of  contemporaneous,  perhaps  of  modem  history. 
Without,  however,  dwelling  on  its  consequences  other- 
wise than  as  associated  with  the  formation  of  the  Irish 
brigade  in  the  service  of  France,  we  will  not  withhold 
from  the  reader  our  author's  spirited  exposition  of  the 
chief  cause  of  its  loss,  in  the  impaired  energies  and 
betrayed  pusillanimity  of  James,  on  that  memorable 
day,  which  made  Sarsfield,  according  to  Mr.  O'Conor, 
(page  226,)  in  answer  to  some  disparaging  remarks 
on  Irish  bravery,  say,  "Exchange  but  kings,  and 
we  will  fight  you  over  again."  These  exculpatory 
words  are,  however,  more  generally  ascribed  to  Teige 
O'Regan.  Our  historian  thus  concludes,  at  page  116, 
his  description  of  the  conflict,  preceded,  we  must 
observe,  by  an  error  at  its  outset,  where  the  30th  of 
July  instead  of  June,  is  represented  as  the  eve  of  the 
engagement,  in  page  105. 

'*  James  beheld  from  the  hill  of  Donore,  his  left  wing  outflanked, 
his  centre  broken,  his  right  inactive.  The  spirit  of  his  youth  was 
frozen ;  the  elasticity  which  gives  nerve  to  enterprise  was  relaxed  ; 
old  age  and  the  impression  made  by  unwarlike  advisers  had  chilled 
those  feelings  which,  in  his  earlier  years,  impelled  him  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  The  hero,  who  in  Flanders  excited  the 
admiration  of  Turenne,  sunk  into  the  coward  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  and  declined  leading  the  charges  of  his  own  horse,  when  he 
might  have  restored  the  battle,  and  prevented  an  inglorious  retreat. 
Panic-struck,  and  guided  by  counsels  suggested  by  selfishness  and 
fear,  he  abandoned  an  army  that  was  beaten,  not  broken;  that 
yielded  to  superiority  of  numbers  and  generalship,  but  had  still 
resources  and  determination  to  prolong  the  contest  indefinitely. 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Youghal,  and  the  line  of  the 
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Shannon,  all  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  presented 
obstacles  to  William's  success,  that  should  have  inspired  James 
with  confidence  in  maintaining  the  contest ;  but  Lausun  sensible  of 
his  own  incapacity  in  camps,  but  conscious  of  his  admirable  talents 
for  courts,  was  eager  to  quit  a  country  where  he  could  reap  no 
harvest  of  glory,  and  where  he  had  no  field  to  exercise  those  arts, 
and  practise  those  intrigues,  which  had  raised  him  to  the  pinnacle 
of  favour  at  Versailles.  He  therefore  advised  James  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  to  return  to  France,  and  thus  escape  being  made  prisoner 
by  William.  He  would  give  his  right  hand  to  have  accompanied 
him,  but  his  duty  commanded  him  to  guide  the  retreat  of  the  French 
troops,  or  perish  with  them.  This  ill-judged  counsel  was  seconded 
by  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Talbot  was  brave  in  danger,  pusil- 
lanimous  in  disaster.  In  the  rout  of  the  Boyne  he  viewed  the  cause 
of  James  as  hopeless,  that  of  William  as  triumphant.  He  had 
estates  and  dignities  to  preserve,  and  only  in  an  accommodation 
could  he  see  security  for  them.  If  James  remained,  the  contest 
would  be  prolonged  beyond  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  He 
therefore  sent  his  chaplain  to  him  to  press  his  flight  to  France,  and 
to  work  on  his  fears  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  William.  James 
reached  Dublin  on  that  same  day ;  and,  conscious  that  his  flight 
would  be  construed  into  cowardice,  he  sought  to  shelter  his  fame, 
not  only  under  the  cover  of  the  suggestions  of  his  officers,  but  like- 
wise under  that  of  the  advice  of  his  privy  council." 

In  connexion  with  this  epoch  and  catastrophe,  we 
have  again  to  point  out  a  few  inaccuracies.  The 
French  commander,  Lauzun,  (so  it  should  be  written,) 
is  asserted  (page  106,)  to  hare  aspired  to  the  hand  of 
the  king,  Louis  the  Fourteenth's,  sister.  Now  that 
sovereign  never  had  a  sister,  and  the  lady,  whose 
affections  this  cadet  de  Gascoffne,  as  he  was  called, 
(Antonin  Nompar  de  Caumont,)  had  gained,  was  the 
cousin-german  of  Louis,  daughter  of  his  father's  only 
brother,  the  weak  and  versatile  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  died  in  1660,  leaving,  with  three  more 
daughters,  (married  respectively  to  the  Dukes  of  Tus- 
cany, Guise,  and  Savoy,)  this,  his  eldest  child,  ''  La 
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Grande  Mademoiselle,"  as  she  was  distinguished,  and 
dachess  of  Montpensier  in  right  of  her  mother,  Marie 
de  Bourbon,  ^vhose  inherited  estates  made  her  the 
richest  heiress  in  Europe,  as,  indeed,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  court  of  Louis. 
Her  own  memoirs  are  curious,  but  not  explicit  on 
this  circumstance ;  and  we  only  know  that  the  mar- 
riage, at  first  assented  to,  was  afterwards  interdicted, 
and  that  Lauzun  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  for  his 
bold  aspiration.  Subsequently  again,  on  his  return 
to  France  after  his  Irish  expedition,  "  he  would,"  Mr. 
O'Conor  adds,  "  have  been  sent  to  the  Bastile,  only 
for  the  interference  of  the  Queen ;"  but  no  queen  was 
then,  in  1691,  living;  for  the  royal  consort,  Maria 
Teresa  of  Spain,  died  in  1683,  and  was  never  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne.  A  marriage,  it  is  now  Uttle 
doubted,  did  take  place  in  1685,  between  the  "  Grand 
Monarque"  and  the  burlesque  poet  Scarron's  widow, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  but  was  never  acknowledged, 
nor  even  just  then  believed,  insomuch  that,  from  the 
absence  of  all  ofiicial  record  of  the  fact.  Napoleon 
was  not  disposed  to  credit  it.  In  either  case  there  was 
no  queen.  But  reverting  cursorily  to  the  princess, 
erroneously  named  the  king's  sister,  we  may  observe, 
that  most  of  her  great  estates  became,  through  chan- 
nels which  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  detail, 
the  property  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  (not  hers^)  on  the 
French  throne ;  and  thence  flow  the  titles  of  Aumale, 
Joinville,  Montpensier,  if  not  of  Nemours. 

After  the  conflict  of  the  Boyne,  Ireland  became 
divided  into  dissentient  parties,  and  adverse  councils. 
''The  natives,  those  of  Milesian  race,  the  O'Neals, 
McGuires,  McMahons,  &c.,  with  the  Irish  bishops 
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and  discontented  officers,  the  Sarsfields,  Luttrells,  and 
Purcells,  desired  a  separation  from  England,  and  con* 
tinuance  of  the  war,  supported,  affirms  Mr.  O'Conor, 
by  the  common  soldiers,  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of 
their  country  and  religion.  Lord  Tyrconnell  headed 
the  peace  party,  sustained  by  the  Hamiltons,  Talbots, 
Nugents,  Dillons,  Burkes,  Rices,  Butlers,  Plowdens, 
Sheldons,  all  of  English  descent,  who  preferred  Wil-^ 
liam,  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  James 
as  King  of  Ireland  only,  and,  in  despair  of  rein- 
stating the  latter  on  his  ancestral  throne,  sought  to 
preserve  their  possessions  by  accommodation."  This 
antagonism  of  parties,  and  array  of  the  original  against 
the  superinduced  races,  are  similarly  presented  in  the 
nuncio  Rinuccini's  memoir  of  his  mission  to  Ireland 
in  1642.  But,  proceeds  our  author,  *^  Nor  was  James 
adverse  to  a  settlement.  He  hated  the  native  Irish, 
because  he  had,  at  the  restoration,  plundered  them  of 
150,000  acres,  which  he  appropriated  to  himself  as 
his  private  patrimony.  He  had  reaped  the  harvest  of 
their  valour  in  his  exile :  he  repaid  them  by  decrying 
their  courage  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk.  He  saw  them 
shedding  their  blood  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  his 
cause;  he  maligned  them  to  the  French  nation  as 
cowards.  He  had  called  into  action  the  energies  of 
Ireland  with  the  sole  view  of  regaining  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  and  when  he  found  his  chances  of 
success  in  that  direction  hopeless,  he  abandoned  his 
ill-requited  adherents  to  the  scourge  of  conquest,  and 
the  horrors  of  military  devastation." 

Tet,  though  this  infatuated  and  ungrateful  prince 
thus  consulted  his  own  safety  or  ease,  and  abandoned 
a  people  so  ardently  devoted  to  him,  but  who,  from 

VOL.  II,  D 
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that  time,  have  ever  associated  his  name  with  an 
epithet  of  ineffable  contempt,  the  country  was  by 
no  means  reduced  to  submission  by  the  conqueror. 
Several  cities  and  strong  places  opposed  a  more  or 
less  strenuous  resistance  to  his  arms.  Limerick,  in 
particular,  underwent  two  sieges,  successfully  repel- 
ling his  first  attempt  in  1690,  of  which  our  author 
says, 

**  Never  was  a  town  better  attacked  or  defended.  Daring  the 
siege  nothing  was  untried  that  the  art  of  war,  the  science  of  great 
generals,  and  the  valour  of  veteran  soldiers  could  put  into  execution 
to  carry  it ;  the  Irish  omitted  nothing  that  constancy  and  courage 
could  effect,  to  defend  it.  But  the  general  assault  terminated  in 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  William.*' 

"  In  the  interval  of  the  two  sieges,"  adds  Mr. 
O'Conor,  from  the  winter  of  1690,  to  June,  1691, 

**  Universal  despondency  prevailed,  as  the  promised  French  suc- 
cours failed  to  arrive,  except  in  Oalway,  where  all  thought  of  the 
approaching  campaign  was  buried  in  a  succession  of  revelries,  balls, 
and  banquets.  The  ladies,  famed  for  their  beauty,  accomplish- 
ments and  address,  even  in  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  when  their  love  of 
pleasure  had  been  usually  under  the  control  of  penance  and  prayer, 
did  not  relax  their  festivities.*' 

But  the  renewed  attack  on  Limerick  exhibited  a 
very  different  picture.*  Noble  as  the  defence  was, 
participated,  too,  in  all  its  trials  and  perils  by  the 
women,  the  city  was  doomed  to  fall ;  while  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  though  generally  attesting  the  bravery 
of  the  garrison,  still,  in  the  second  article, "  consigned," 
in  the  words  of  our  author,  "  many  illustrious  Trish- 


♦  The  writer  well  recollects,  that  in  his  eleventh  year,  (1781,)  in  Limerick, 
his  native  city,  he  heard  a  venerable  lady,  a  Mrs.  Arthur,  aged  one  hundred 
and  eight,  relate  some  of  tlie  horrors  which  she  had  witnessed  during  the 
siege,  when  eighteen. 
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men  to  poverty  and  perpetual  exile.  The  capacity 
and  courage  of  some  were  crowned  with  fortune  in 
foreign  service,  but  many  others  pined  in  misery, 
aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  former  opulence, 
and  humbled  by  the  indifference  and  contempt  which 
invariably  follow  the  fallen  gentleman."  This  obser- 
vation, our  own  experience,  as  applied  equally  to  the 
descendants  of  these  Irish  victims  to  their  principles, 
and  to  the  French  emigrants  from  1790  to  1814,  fully 
confirms.  To  the  latter,  too,  whom  we  had  known  in 
their  prosperous  days,  incredulous  to  the  extent  of 
Irish  fallen  positions,  we  often  found  it  necessary  to 
recall  this  unbelief,  and  its  consequences,  when  exem- 
plified in  their  own  adverse  fate. 

"  The  names  of  a  few,**  Bubjoins  Mr.  0*Conor,  "  whose  estates 
were  thus  sacrificed  through  the  incapacity  of  the  Irish  Commis- 
sioners, will  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  even  after  a  lapse  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Richard,  Duke  of  Tyrconnel;  his 
nephew,  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  Donough,  Earl  of  Clancarty ; 
Lords  Glare,  Oalway,  Qalmoy,  Enniskillen,  Slane,  Lucan,  Kilmal- 
lock.  Mount  Cashell,  Brittas ;  Sir  William  Talbot ;  Sir  Neal  0*Neal ; 
Sir  John  Fitzgerald ;  Sir  Patrick  Trant ;  Sir  Richard  Nagle ;  Sir 
Luke  Dowdal ;  Sir  Terence  Dermott ;  James  Lally,  of  Tullanadaly ; 
Richard  Fagan,  of  Feltrim ;  Nicholas  D*Arcy,  of  Platton  ;  besides 
others  of  less  note :  the  Goolds,  Oalways,  Murroghs  and  Coppingers 
of  Cork ;  the  Chevers  of  Drogheda ;  the  Savages  of  Down  ;  the 
0*Hara*s  of  Antrim ;  the  Bagots  of  Carlow ;  the  Barretts  of  Cork ; 
the  0*Flynns,  and  O'Connors  of  Roscommon ;  the  Nugents  of 
Dardistown ;  the  0*Oaras  of  Coolavin.  They  had  committed  no 
oflence,  were  guiltless  of  treason  or  rebellion  ;  they  had  fought  for 
their  legitimate  King,  and  now  suffered  the  penalties  of  treason, 
because  they  had  not  recognised  the  authority  of  an  English  Con- 
vention, to  substitute  a  foreign  invader  for  him,  whom  their  prin- 
ciples taught  them  to  regard  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  British 
Islands."— pp.  177,  178. 

This  capitulation  to  Ginkle,  on  the  3d  October,  1691, 
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had  been  preceded  by  that  to  Ireton,  the  27th  October, 
1661,  when,  among  the  twenty  persons  excepted  from 
its  benefit  was  the  Friar,  Francis  Wolfe,  who  with  six 
others  was  executed,  while  his  brother.  Captain  George 
Wolfe,  escaped  to  Yorkshire,  where  he  settled  and 
married.  The  family  afterwards  removed  to  Wester- 
ham  in  Kent,  and  there  was  bom  G.  Wolfe's  great- 
grandson,  Greneral  James  Wolfe,  the  conqueror  of 
Canada.  His  father,  Major-General  Wolfe,  had  also 
distinguished  himself  under  Marlborough,  &c.  The 
fugitive  from  Limerick,  or  his  son,  changed  the  reli- 
gion, for  which  the  conscientious  friar  had  intrepidly 
encountered  death.  One  of  the  six  catholics  who 
suffered  with  him.  General  Purcell,  was  a  near  con- 
nexion of  the  writer's  iamily,  but  though  a  soldier, 
and  a  brave  one,  he  did  not,  we  are  told,  meet  his  fate, 
with  the  resignation  imparted  by  religion  to  the  friar. 
The  civil  conditions  of  this  capitulation,  to  William's 
arms  in  1691,  which  promised  to  secure  various  advan- 
tages to  the  Catholics,  it  is  too  well  known,  were 
shamefrilly  violated.  History  cannot  offer  a  more  dis- 
graceful instance  of  ill-fEiith ;  practically  exemplifying 
what,  by  many  was  boldly  asserted,  that  no  faith  should 
be  kept  with  Irish  papists,  and  rebels ;  for  the  penal 
laws,  in  place  of  their  pledged  relaxation,  were  almost 
immediately  executed  and  extended. 

The  military  stipulations,  more  in  direct  connexion 
with  the  author's  subject,  are  given  at  full  length,  with 
the  consequent  removal  of  the  garrison,  and  transfer  of 
their  services  to  France,  where  their  regimental  orga- 
nization is  minutely  detailed.  A  short  view  of  the 
position  of  the  French  monarch's  affairs  at  the  time 
then  follows,  which,  however,  challenges  some  animad- 
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version.  At  page  200,  it  is  asserted,  "  That,  by  the 
treaty  of  Nitneguen,  the  territory  of  Alsace  had  been 
ceded  to  France,  in  right  of  which  Louis  set  up 
numerous  claims,  leading  to  a  series  of  aggressions. 
In  the  last  of  these,  the  death  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
furnished  a  pretext,  and  thence  originated  the  formi- 
dable league,  against  which  Louis  was  contending, 
when  the  expatriated  Irish  entered  his  service.  The 
Pope  and  Emperor  with  whom  the  nomination  legiti- 
mately lay,  bestowed  the  vacant  Electorate  on  one 
of  the  Princes  of  Bavaria,  while  Louis  insisted  on 
intruding  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  and 
on  the  reiusal  of  the  Papal  See  to  accede  to  this  violent 
usurpation,  seized  on  Avignon." 

We  must  first  observe,  that  it  was  by  the  treaty  of 
Munster  in  1648,  that  Alsace,  at  least  the  greater 
portion  of  the  province,  including  the  Lower  Alsace 
in  full,  was  ceded  to  France,  with  ten  towns  trans- 
ferred from  the  Imperial  to  the  French  jurisdiction, 
or  seignioralty,  and  leave  to  garrison  Philipsbourg. 
The  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  confirmed 
this  cession  of  many  years  pre-existence,  with  some 
few  additions ;  for  few  remained  unpossessed  by  Louis  ; 
but  in  1681,  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg  made  him 
master  of  the  whole  province.  And  secondly,  with 
regard  to  the  Electoral  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
statement  is  almost  literally  borrowed  from  Voltaire's 
"  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  chapter  xiv.,  with,  however, 
a  strange  misconstruction  of  the  sense;  for  the  Cardinal 
de  Furstenberg  is  there  properly  called  the  creature^ 
not  the  nephew  of  the  monarch,  to  whom,  in  truth,  he 
was  in  no  sense  related:  "Le  Pape,  Innocent  XL, 
et  I'Empereur,"  says  Voltaire,  "  persuades  que  c'6tait 
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presque  la  mSme  chose  de  laisser  Furstenberg  sur  ce 
trdne  electoral,  et  d'y  mettre  Louis  XIV.,  s'unirent 
pour  donner  cette  principaute  au  jeune  C16ment  de 
Baviere  frdre  du  dernier  mort.  (Octobre,  1688.)  Le 
roi  se  vengea  du  pape  en  lui  otant  Avignon,  et  prepara 
la  guerre  a  TEmpereur."  Louis  had  only  one  nephew, 
who  became  Regent  after  his  death — the  son  of  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom  descends  the  late  reign- 
ing 'dynasty  of  France.  (See  also,  "  M^moires  de 
Madame  La  Fayette,"  page  65.) 

In  1701,  the  memorable  "  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession," or  contest  between  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  that  magnificent  inheritance,  inter- 
rupted, during  a  dozen  years,  the  repose  of  Europe. 
As  the  issue  of  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain's  eldest 
daughter,  the  French  prince's  claim  was  superior; 
for  the  Salic  exclusion  from  the  throne  then  extended 
not  to  that  kingdom;  but  Louis,  on  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta,  in  1660,  had  formally  renounced 
that  right  for  himself  and  successors,  although  so 
conscious  was  the  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Luis  de 
Haro,  of  the  eventual  inefficacy  of  this  renunciation 
that,  on  affixing  his  signature  to  the  compact,  he 
observed  to  Mazarin,  "  Esto  es  una  patarata !" — 
"This  is  all  a  humbug!" — and  so  it  proved.  The 
protagonists  on  the  adverse  fields,  were  the  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  our  Marlborough,  for  Austria ; 
and  Catinat,  Vend6me,  and  Villars  for  France. 

A  parallel  between  Eugene  and  Venddme,  occupies 
a  paragraph  in  page  260  of  Mr.  O'Conor's  volume, 
which  appears  entitled  to  notice,  and  is  thus  expressed: 
"  Eugene,  as  a  military  character,  was  all  virtue ;  a 
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single  vice  does  not  stain  him,  as  a  warrior,  in  the 
pages  of  the  historians  of  his  age.  In  one  respect, 
Venddme  and  the  Prince  approached  each  other. 
They  were  both  descended  from  houses  equally  illus- 
trious. The  Princes  of  Maurun*  and  Bourbon  exhi» 
bited  constellations  of  glory,  (a  rather  misapplied 
phrase,  surely,)  for  eight  hundred  years."  Venddme, 
our  author  had  previously  observed,  inherited  the 
intrepidity  of  his  grandfather,  Henry  IV. ;  but  it 
should  be  added,  that  his  descent  was  illegitimate; 
and  though  the  eulogy  describes  him  as  divested  of 
pride,  and  uninfluenced  by  hatred  or  revenge,  as  well 
as  chargeable  solely  with  the  foibles  of  prodigality 
and  indulgence  to  the  vices  of  others,  yet  the  stem 
voice  of  history  too  loudly  proclaims  his  own  addic- 
tion to  the  most  infamous  depravity.  His  military 
talents  are  estimated  by  Napoleon,  far  above  those  of 

^  Hie  founder  of  the  Houm  of  Sayoy  was  Beroldo,  or  Bartholdo,  Count  of 
Maurienne,  or  Morienne,  (not  Maurun,)  a  diatrict  of  the  duchy,  who  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  but  whoee  birth  or  country  are  unknown. 
(See  M6moire8  Hiatoriques  sur  la  Maison  Boyale  de  Savoie,  par  M.  de  Beau- 
regard, tome  L,  1816,  8yo.)  He  was,  consequently,  contemporaneous  with 
the  institutor  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Hugh  Capet,  whose  possession  of 
the  French  crown  dates  from  987.  This  latter  is  represented  by  historians 
in  general,  as  of  the  noblest  parentage,  while  Dante,  as  elsewhere  noted, 
makes  him  acknowledge  himself  the  son  of  a  butcher : — 

"  Chiamato  fui  di  U  Ugo  Ciapetta : 
Di  me  son  nsti  i  Filippi  Luisi ; 
Per  cui  noYellamente  h  Francia  retta. 
Figliuol  fill  d'un  beccaio  di  Parisi,"  &c. 

Purgatoriot  Canto  xx.  49-62. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  late  King  of  the  French,  was  his  thirty-third  succes- 
sor; and  an  exactly  equal  number  of  rulers  haye,  in  the  same  interval, 
governed  Savoy.  But,  if  equal  in  antiquity  of  descent,  it  denotes  a  signal 
oblivion,  or  disregard  of  history,  to  place  in  parallel  of  illustration,  the  great 
monarchy  of  France,  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  as  Mr.  O 'Conor  has  here  done. 
Well  do  we  remember  when  to  call  Louis  XVI.,  or  his  unfortunate  child, 
otherwise  than  by  the  name  of  their  patriarch,  Capet,  was  of  the  greatest 
danger,  probably  &taL 
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Catinat,  a  much  better  man  in  every  other  sense ;  but 
Mr.  O'Conor  is,  we  think,  quite  unjust  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  Marlborough,  who,  according  to  him,  never 
encountered  genius  or  science  in  opposed  array,  (See 
page  318.)  Now  we  may  ask,  was  Villars  deficient 
in  genius  or  science  1  and  yet  over  him  Marlborough 
triumphed  at  Malplaquet ;  while  subsequently  at  De- 
nain,  Villars  was  the  conqueror  even  of  Eugene. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet,  in  our  author's  assertion, 
is  called  fey  the  French,  of  Blaregnies — surely  not, 
though  in  the  same  vicinage ;  and  it  was  thence  that 
Marlborough  addressed,  on  the  11th  of  Sept.  1709, 
his  report  of  the  victory ;  but  the  name  of  Malpla- 
quet has  uniformly  prevailed.  The  name  of  Villars, 
we  must  remark,  is  almost  always  miswritten  Villiars 
by  Mr.  O'Cionor  or  the  printer ;  and  the  martial  term, 
tSte  de  pont,  uniformly,  in  equal  error,  is  transformed 
into  tete  du  pont ;  nor  can  we  believe,  as  affirmed  at 
page  225,  that  in  1694,  the  Irish  troops  in  France 
amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  In  fact 
they  did  not  exceed,  according  to  French  statements, 
half  that  figure — (See  Henault,  Histoire  de  France ; 
an :  1692.)  We  must  likewise  point  out  the  bad  taste 
of  our  author's  concluding  sentence,  in  describing  the 
conflict  of  Schellemberg,  (page  283.)  '^  No  other  strug- 
gle during  the  war  was  so  bloody.  Hell  itself  could 
hardly  eoahibit  a  scene  more  horrible.''  The  same  censure 
applies  to  the  sanguinary  engagement  of  the  French 
and  Imperialists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  in  1705. 
"  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Irish,  German,  Sclavonians, 
&c.,  were  mixed  up  in  this  frightfiil  afiray.  Thou- 
sands of  voices  roaring  in  different  languages  and 
dialects ;  30,000  tubes  pouring  forth  fire  and  death. 
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and  10,000  bayonets  crossing  and  clanking  against 
each  other  in  the  work  of  butchery,  exhibited  a  scene 
more  horrible  and  destructive  than  the  conflict  of  the 
elements,  or  the  bursting  of  a  volcano  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth."— (page  305.) 

Immediately  after,  Mr.  O'Conor  introduces,  on  this 
occasion,  a  personal  circumstance. 

"  Persecution  drove  the  unfortunate  Irish  from  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon  to  those  of  the  Adda.  Some  of  the  ancestors  of  the  writer 
of  these  pages,  fell  there,  vietims  of  their  adherence  to  their  religion. 
King  and  country.  The  inheritor  of  their  torongs,  (the  Italics  are  the 
author's,)  he  vbited  this  spot  after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  in  (1835,)  his  heart  sickened,  and  his  sympathies  were  excited 
to  tears,  on  viewing  the  last  scene  of  their  suferinge." 

Such  feelings  as  these  were  natural,  and,  in  general 
principle,  creditable;  as  also  is  Mr.  O'Conor's  repro- 
bation of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  at 
page  295.  But  assuredly  he  is  little  justified  in  repre- 
senting it,  as  a  ^^  proceeding  even  more  oppressive  than 
the  penal  code  of  Ireland."  Its  generating  evils  are 
then  enumerated,  not  one  of  which,  however,  grievous 
as  they  are  acknowledged,  were  the  persecuted  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  exempt  from,  with  aggravated  infliction 
too,  and  longer  endurance.  Had  Mr.  Scully's  State- 
ment of  the  Penal  Laws,  Mr.  Burke's  impressive 
picture  of  their  horrors,  or  Mr.  MacCulloch's  unbiassed 
recapitulation  of  the  disgraceful,  the  inhuman  Code, 
never  met  our  author's  eye  ?  We  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  just  complaints  of  the  Huguenots ;  for  in  our 
recollection,  and  personal  observation,  though  greatly 
mitigated,  many  grounds  of  suffering  still  remained 
unabrogated ;  but  while  Europe  rung  with  these  too- 
well  founded  complaints,  the  far  more  galling  severi- 
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ih^^^e  which  the   Kcrrar   Ciiicccs  of  Ireland  erer 

*$|ur^  to  u:icer  n  cccrrarr  e?tirIi<h=L^!it.''    This  feci, 

|CH\  k  3L!?.ntroi  by  :he  records  of  ListorT ;  yet  eren 

viewia^  the  persecurion  as  oxn^i^icscrate  in  degree, 

it  shoidd  uot  be  overlooked  rh;it  tho  Tictims  in  France 

^lonutxl  a  very  small  portion  of  the  nation ;  whereas 

tho$e  of  Irt^laiivl  ivastituted  the  bulk  of  the  people — 

the  nation  itself,  in  Burke  s  words.    The  principle 

of  tolerance,  until  lately,  was  recognised  in  Europe, 

quite  as  little  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  States; 

althouglu  iu  weighing  the  distinctive  motives  and 

origin  of  a  s\*steni,  which  each  ascribed  to  divine 

oonunand,  ''  Compelle  intrare,"  or,  '*  Compel  them  to 

<u)ino  in,"  as  in  St  Luke  xiv.  23,  we  may  not  foi^t 

that  the  Catholics  were  possessors,  their  adversaries 

MKf<reH8ors   and   invaders,  with  no  legitimate  claim 

wlintHOOVor  to  preoccupied  ground.     The  laws  per- 

^^l^f  de  the  intrusive  creed ;  but  no  sooner 
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were  their  violators,  after  long  suffering  under,  and 
exclaiming  against  them,  in  power,  than  they  were 
fondly  adopted,  and  rigorously  executed.  "  Perse- 
cution," says  Mr.  Hallam,  (Constitutional  History, 
vol.  i.,  p.  128,)  and  the  fact,  sanctioned  by  so  high  an 
authority,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  "  is  the  deadly 
original  sin  of  the  reformed  churches,  that  which  cools 
every  honest  man's  zeal  for  their  cause,  in  proportion 
as  his  reading  becomes  more  extensive." 

But  before  we  enter  directly  on  the  history  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  France,  two  anterior  events  connected 
with  the  wars  of  Ireland,  appear  to  demand  and  war- 
rant a  retrogressive  notice.  The  visits,  we  mean,  of 
Richard  II.,  to  the  island  in  1394,  and  1399,  with 
the  mission  to  the  kingdom  in  1549,  from  the  French 
King  Henry  II.,  but  confined  to  Ulster.  Froissard, 
(livre  iv.,  chap.  42,)  relates  the  first  with  all  the 
attraction,  which  has  raised  him  to  the  supremacy  of 
mediaeval  annalists.  He  states  how  Richard,  in  order 
to  pacify  the  great  chieftains  of  the  country,  after 
two  centuries  of  internecine  warfare,  entertained  and 
knighted  in  1394,  the  four  native  kings  of  the  island, 
whose  names  are  strangely  disfigured  in  his  narrative. 
1st  — "Le  Grand  Anel,  (O'Neil,)  roy  de  Methe," 
which,  of  course,  should  be  Ultonie^  or  Ulster.  2nd — 
"  Brin,  (O'Brien,)  roy  de  Thomond,  et  d'Arse,"  or 
King  of  Thomond  and  Clare  ;  for  in  the  manuscript, 
the  French  denomination  of  the  second  title  more 
resembles  the  word  Clare,  than  what  the  printed 
editions  represent  it.  3rd — "  Artus  Maquemaire,  roy 
de  Linstre,"  or  Arthur  MacMurragh,  King  of  Lein- 
ster.  And  4th — "Connor,  roy  de  Chenour,  (Con- 
naught,)  et  d'Erpe,"  (probably  Eyre^  Connaught,)  from 
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whom  springs  the  surviving  family  of  O'Conor  Don, 
including  our  deceased  author.  Froissard's  report 
from  his  friend  Henry  Christede,  whom  Leland,  in  a 
cursory  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  (vol.  i.,  p.  344,) 
terms  Castillo,  and  who  married,  and  resided  in  Ire* 
land  for  seven  years,  is  pregnant  with  curious  matter, 
which  would  well  deserve  illustration.  His  old  inter- 
preter. Lord  Bemers,  the  editions  of  whose  translation 
by  Pinson  and  Middleton,  (one  with  the  date  of  1 526, 
the  other  without  date,)  are,  from  their  rarity,  so 
valuable,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  little  inquisitive 
on  the  subject ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Johnes, 
who,  moreover,  is  veiy  incorrect  in  his  version  of 
ChristMe's  story,  is  more  so.  M.  Buchon,  the  last  and 
best  editor  of  the  original,  has  also  left  many  names 
of  persons  and  places  unexplained.  Some  competent 
person  will,  we  trust,  undertake  the  task,  and  supply 
the  deficiency. 

An  account  of  King  Richard's  second  visit  to  Ire- 
land, translated  from  the  French  by  Lord  Mountjoy, 
the  conqueror  of  O'Neil,  as  pre-mentioned,  and  subse- 
quently created  Earl  of  Totness,  forms  part  of  Walter 
Harris'  "  Hibernica,  or  Collection  of  Irish  Tracts," 
published  in  1770.  Notwithstanding  these  royal  jour- 
nies,  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1839,  in 
a  debate  relative  to  Ireland,  expressed  a  belief  that 
George  IV.  was  the  first  sovereign  who  had  been  in 
Ireland  since  King  John,  except  William  III.  as  com- 
mander of  his  invading  army.  But  the  learned  peer 
speaks  and  writes  on  every  occurring  matter,  and  not 
always  with  due  attention  to  accuracy. 

It  is  to  the  Abb6  Mac-Geoghegan  that  we  owe 
the  narrative  of  the  French  mission  in  1549  to  the 
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Chieftains  of  Ulster.  His  History  of  Ireland  has  long 
been  an  object  of  research  to  the  collectors  of  rare 
books,  and  to  the  readers  of  Irish  annals ;  for,  though 
little  remarkable,  it  must  be  granted,  for  liberality  of 
opinions  or  philosophy  of  views,  it  contains  many  facts 
and  documents  not  easily  discoverable  elsewhere.  It 
has,  accordingly,  been  often  described  by  bibliogra- 
phers, but,  without  notice  of  some  variations,  not 
disentitled  to  attention. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  bear  the  uniform 
impress  of  '^  Paris,  chez  Antoine  Boudet,  1758  and 
1762,  avec  approbation  et  privilege  du  Roi;"  but 
the  third,  the  paging  of  which  is  continued  from  the 
second,  barely  exhibits  on  the  title-page,  "  A  Amster- 
dam H.DCCLXIII."  This  change  admits  of  easy  expla- 
nation ;  for,  when  the  two  former  issued  from  the  press, 
the  great  Seven-years  War  raged  in  all  its  intensity 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  and  every  instru- 
ment of  mutual  annoyance  was  resorted  to ;  but  at 
the  close  of  that  memorable  contest  in  1763,  the 
French  government,  no  doubt,  felt  that  it  would  be 
unseemly  to  sanction  a  work  so  hostile  to  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  reigning  house 
of  England,  as  the  author's  assertion  of  the  iniquity  of 
Henry's  divorce,  with  Elizabeth's  thence  derived  ille- 
gitimacy, and  establishment  of  protestantism.  The 
royal  approbation  and  privilege  were  consequently 
withdrawn ;  but,  though  this  third  volume  was  suf- 
fered to  circulate  in  conjunction  with  its  predecessors, 
several  retrenchments  or  modifications,  technically 
denominated  cartons^  were  enjoined  as  the  condition 
of  this  connivance.  Some  few  copies,  however, — very 
few,  we  believe,  for  we  never  met  with  more  than 
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one, — escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  censor  or  police, 
and  represent  the  genuine  sentiments  and  original 
language  of  the  author,  which  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  compare  with  the  substituted  ideas  and 
commanded  words  of  the  current  edition.  For  this 
purpose,  we  shall  first  transcribe  the  opening  para^ 
graphs  of  the  latter,  which,  with  its  predecessor,  will 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  note.  The  subject  is  not 
mthout  special  interest  to  Ireland,  as  the  source,  in 
its  result,  of  her  accumulated  sufferings,  consequent 
on  the  legislative  enforcement  there,  of  a  worship 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  national  conscience.* 

*  The  modified  edition,  exhibits  the  text  as  follows : — 

'*Au88itdt  aprds  la  mort  de  la  reine  Marie.  Elizabeth,  1' unique  fille  de 
Henri  YIII.  qui  restoit  alors,  fut  d6clar6e  en  Parlement  h^ti^re  du  trdne ; 
elle  fut,  selon  le  rit  Romain,  couronn6e  reine  d'Angleterre  avee  les  ceremo- 
nies accoiitum^,  dans  TAbbaye  de  Westminster,  par  Oglethorpe,  Evdque 
de  Carlisle;  TArchevdque  d*York  et  les  autres  Eveques  du  Royaume  ayant 
refua^  d'y  assister.  Cette  princesse  aroit  alors  vingt-cinq  ans.  Son  r^gne 
fut  long  et  rempli  d'6v6nemens :  les  princes  contemporains  furent  Ferdinand 
d'Autriche  Empercur,  Henri  II.  Roi  de  France,  Philippe  H.  Roi  d'Espagne ; 
le  Pape  Paul  IV.  gouvemoit  I'Eglise. 

"Elizabeth,  se  voyant  en  possession  du  trdne  d'Angleterre,  commenqaik 
penser  au  gouTemement  spirituel  et  temporel  de  I'^tat;  quoiqu*elle  e^t 
r^lu  de  faire  changer  la  religion  sa  prudence  lui  fit  garder  quelques  mesures 
d'abord  pour  ne  pas  allarmer  les  Catholiques,  ni  fi&ire  perdre  toute  esp^rance 
aux  Protestans ;  elle  se  choisit  un  conseil  de  seigneurs  des  deux  religions ; 
elle  fit  annoncer  ensuite  h  tons  les  princes  de  TEurope,  par  ses  ambassadeurs, 
son  ay^ement  au  trdne,"  &c. 

The  foregoing,  it  will  haye  been  seen,  presents  the  mere  ordinary  recital 
of  events,  untinctured  with  any  political  or  religious  prepossessions.  Not  so 
the  suppressed  paragraphs,  which  were  as  follows  :— 

**  CsAPiraB  XXX. — II  doit  paroitre  6trange,  dit  Cox  en  parlant  de  la  reine 
Marie,  que  les  Protestans  se  soient  soumis  avec  tant  de  facility  h  une  prin- 
cesse n6e  d'un  manage  incestueux  et  si  contraire  k  la  loi  dc  Dieu,  manage 
qui  fdt  declare  nul  par  le  divorce  prononc^  juridiqucment  entre  les  parties ; 
s^Toir,  Henri  YIII.  et  Catherine  d'Arragon  ses  p^re  et  m^re,  par  Cranmer 
Archeylqae  de  Cantorberi ;  mais  on  pent  dire  qu*il  est  bien  plus  Strange  de 
Toir  id  les  Catholiques,  qui  6toient  sans  contredit  en  plus  grand  nombxe,  et 
qui  tenoient  les  r^ies  du  gouTcmement,  se  choisir  pour  reine  Elizabeth,  fruit 
de  I'adult^  de  Henri  Yin.  ayec  Anne  Bollen,  d^clar^  illegitime  par  deux 
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On  the  Abbe's  reasoning  against  the  divorce,  as 
displayed  in  the  note,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is 
at  least  as  sound  and  logically  deduced  as  that  which 
he  combats.  In  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  per- 
mitted, though  unauthorised  volume,  Mac  Geoghegan, 
or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  MapGeoghegan,  is  suffi- 
ciently open  and  undisguised  in  the  expression  of 
his  partialities.  The  variances  between  the  copies 
are  neither  frequent  in  number  nor  marked  in  bias. 
To  him  William  of  Orange  was  ever  an  usurper,  and 
James  the  lawful  sovereign;  for,  like  Cox,  he  had 
inherited   with   his  birth   the  prepossessions  of  his 


actes  du  Pailement  encore  en  force  de  leur  temps,  et  plus  que  soup^onn^ 
d'erreur  dans  sa  foi :  cependant,  ils  la  couronn^rent  au  prejudice  dc  Marie 
Stuart  Reine  d'Ecosse,  Princesse  Catholique  et  l^time  h^ritidre  de  la  cou- 
ronne  d'Angleterre,  puis  qu'elle  ^toit  arri^ie  petite-fiUe  de  Henri  VII.  par 
Marguerite  fiUe  ain^  de  ce  Prince,  et  soeur  de  Henri  VIII. 

"  n  est  toujours  constant  que  Tune  ou  I'autre  de  ces  deux  princesses,  flUes 
de  Henri  VIII.  s^ayoir  Marie  et  Elizabeth,  ^toit  iU^gitime,  et  par  consequent 
inhabile  k  regner.  Leur  p^  ne  pouToit  ayoir  deux  femmes  k  la  fois.  Si 
son  mariage  avec  Catherine  d'Arragon  ^toit  nul,  Marie  ^toit  sans  doute  ill^- 
gitime ;  mais  comme  ce  mariage  a  6vi  jug6  valide  par  ceux  qui  aroient  le 
droit  d'en  connottre,  et  qu*il  ne  fdt  jamais  dissout  par  aucune  autorit^  legi- 
time, toute  I'infamie  tombe  n^cessairement  sur  Elizabeth. 

"  Marie  ^toit  n^,  selon  Cox,  d'un  mariage  incestueux,  contraire  k  la  loi  de 
Bieu.  Pour  former  ce  jugement  il  ne  consulte  que  le  L^tique,  (cap.  xviii.) 
ou  11  est  d<Yendu  de  reviser  la  turpitude  de  son  fr^re ;  mais  il  passe  sous  silence 
la  loi  du  Deut^ronome,  (cap.  xxy.)  qui  ordonne  d'^pouser  la  femme  de  son 
frhre  mort  sans  enfants.  Cet  auteur  raisonne  sur  des  principes  contest^,  et 
en  tire  des  cons^uences  k  son  avantage.  Ayant  tir^  son  origine  du  fameux 
Doctor  Richard  Cox,  tuteur  du  Roi  Edward  VI.,  I'un  des  compilateurs  de  la 
nouvelle  liturgie  Anglicane,  et  ensuite  Evdque  d'Ely,  sous  la  reine  Elizabeth, 
il  h^rita  ayec  la  naissance  du  zdle  de  ce  Docteur  pour  la  religion  Protestante ; 
il  sentoit  bien  que  la  gloire  de  la  Ri^forme  ^toit  11^  ayec  le  systime  du  diyorce 
de  Henri  VIII.,  et  de  Catherine  d'Arragon.  11  suppose,  comme  les  autres 
Ecriyoins  de  mdme  trempe  que  lui,  que  ce  diyorce  ayoit  quelque  r^alit^,  que 
Cranmer  ayoit  assez  de  pouyoir  pour  casser  un  mariage  jug<  yalide  par  les 
Papes  et  toute  I'Eglise,  et  regard^  comme  indissoluble  par  les  parties  int^es- 
tkcB  pendant  prte  de  yingt  ans,  et  11  raisonne  en  cons^uence,"  &c. — Sander: 
de  Sehiem,  pp.  10  et  25. 
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family.  His  father  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  and  testified,  by  the  abandonment 
of  his  country  and  property,  perhaps  a  delusive — cer- 
tainly an  honourable — consistency  of  principle. 

To  have  eliminated  all  the  portions  of  the  volume 
which,  at  that  day,  might  have  appeared  obnoxious  to 
the  English  government,  would  not  only  have  broken 
the  harmony  and  estranged  the  spirit  of  the  work,  but 
have  been  equivalent  to  its  prohibition.  The  French 
censor,  accordingly,  limited  the  retrenchment  or  altera^ 
tions,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  opening  passages  which 
Wc  have  submitted,  with  the  change  of  the  title-page, 
and  allowed  the  book  to  make  its  way  in  the  usual 
course  of  trade.  We  will  not,  however,  say  that  there 
are  not  some  other  differences  worth  noting  between 
the  original  and  current  copies ;  but  We  forbear  trou- 
bling the  reader  with  them  for  the  present. 

Independently  of  what  may  be  of  bibliographical 
interest  concerning  these  volumes,  they  occasionally 
offer  other  grounds  of  curious  inquiry  to  the  historian 
and  antiquary — we  could  indicate  several,  but  shall 
now  confine  the  notice  to  one. 

It  is  in  volume  ii.,  pages  338  to  349,  that  a  minute 
account  is  given  of  the  visit  made  in  1649 — 1550,  to 
the  great  chieftains  of  Ulster,  O'Neil  and  O'Donnel, 
by  the  two  envoys  from  Henry  II.  of  France,  the 
Baron  de  Fourquevaux,  (Raimond  de  Beccarie)  and 
the  Protonotaire  de  Montluc  (Jean  de  Montesquiou. ) 
The  object  of  the  French  monarch  was  to  detach  the 
Irish  princes  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English 
throne,  then  filled  by  Edward  VI.,  which  these  ambas- 
sadors had  no  great  difficulty  in  achieving,  nor  in 
inducing  them  to  swear  fealty  to  Henry,  who  was,  in 
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consequence,  to  unite  to  his  most  Christian  crown  that 
of  Ireland,  ^*laquelle/'  as  is  modestly  expressed  by 
O'Donnel  in  the  compact,  "  n'est  pas  k  mepriser."  In 
less,  however,  than  a  month  after  this  treaty,  which 
was  dated  the  23rd  February,  1550,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France,  (21st  March ;) 
and  the  Irish  chiefs  were  abandoned  by  their  new 
sovereign. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  these  circumstances 
are  extracted,  is  intituled — "Discours  jour  par  jour 
du  voyage  et  exploit  que  firent  Messieurs  de  Montluc 
et  de  Fourquevaux  au  Royaume  d'Hirlande,  par 
commandement  du  feu  Roy  Henry,  en  I'annee  1549, 
selon  que  le  diet  Fourquevaux  s'en  pent  souvenir." 
The  writer  served  in  Scotland  under  L^on  Strozzi, 
who  commanded  the  troops  sent  by  Henry  II.,  in 
aid  of  the  Scotch,  against  Edward  VI.,  of  England, 
(Robertson's  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  97,  4to. ;)  but  his 
companion,  de  Montluc^  brother  to  the  Marshal,  whose 
Commentaries,  (Paris,  1760,  4  vols.,  12mo.,)  called  by 
Henri  Quatre,  '^  La  Bible  des  Soldats"  are  amongst 
the  best  records  of  that  age,  was  a  much  more  remark- 
able personage.  A  Dominican  friar — prothonotary 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  (so  stated,) — a  bishop — 
a  renegade,  and,  finally,  a  penitent,  his  versatile 
abilities  were  called  into  action  on  repeated  occasions. 
Robertson  (vol.  i.,  p.  198,)  represents  him  as  inferior 
to  no  person  of  that  age  in  address  and  political  refine- 
ment; and,  in  1560,  he  was,  accordingly,  appointed 
to  encounter  the  sagacious  Cecil  in  diplomatic  contest. 

"Hi  (Cecilius cujus  consilio  turn  maxime  res 

Anglica  nitebatur,  ot  Nich.  Wottonus) jussi  cum 

Randano  et  Montlufio,  Gallis,  dc  pads  legibus  con- 
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fere,"  says  Buchanan,  (Hist.  Scot.,  p.  594,  ed.  Elzev. 
1668,)  when  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  con- 
junction with  the  English  under  Lord  Gray,  besieged 
Leith,  then  held  by  the  adherents  of  the  Queen  Regent 
(Mary  of  Guise,)  and  the  French  auxiliary  army. 
The  ascendancy  of  such  a  man  over  the  unpolished 
rulers  of  Ulster,  would  be  little  surprising,  even  if  he 
had  undertaken  a  more  arduous  mission ;  but  he  found 
ready  converts  to  his  views  in  those,  to  whom  the 
English  name  and  creed — ^both  identified  in  the  Irish 
appellation — were  equal  objects  of  aversion. 

Although  MacGeoghegan  has  borrowed  largely  from 
Fourquevaux's  narrative,  he  unfortunately  thought 
proper  to  omit  all  that  it  contained,  descriptive  of 
the  manners  of  the  country,  "  On  a  supprim6  aussi  la 
relation  des  moeurs  de  ce  pays  rapport6e  dans  le  manu- 
scrit,  parceque  le  s6jour  de  dix  jours  dans  un  pays 
etranger,  sans  y  avoir  penetre  plus  loin  que  dix  lieues, 
ne  sufiit  pas  pour  s'en  instruire."  And,  doubtless,  a 
sojourn  so  limited  in  time  and  space,  could  not  have 
furnished  a  very  accurate  or  extensive  statement ;  but 
we  may  still  regret  that,  such  as  it  was,  it  should  have 
been  withheld ;  for,  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day, 
the  slightest  sketch  would  not  be  without  attraction.* 
The  probability  is,  that  it  did  not  quite  respond  to  the 
Abb6's  patriotic  sympathies ;  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  foreigners  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their 
reception — "  et  les  re9urent  le  dit  Hirois  (O'Donnel) 
et  pareillement  sa  femme,  le  moins  mal  civilement 


•  Hume  in  reference  to  this  very  era,  says — "  Even  trivial  circumstances, 
"which  show  the  manners  of  the  age,  arc  often  more  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining  than  the  great  transactions  of  war,  and  negotiations,  which  are 
nearly  similar  in  all  places,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world." 
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qa'ilfl  sfurent."  The  Scotch  lords  and  highland  chiefs 
tains  (Ecossois  Saulvages)  gave  little  encouragement  to 
the  embassy,  depicting  Ireland  in  colours  of  exaggC' 
rated  barbarism,  (difficult  as  any  exaggeration  may 
appear  of  belief,)  and  interested  mis-statement;  of 
which  the  Frenchmen  were  too  shrewd  not  to  pene- 
trate the  motives, — "  Macconnel  (MacDonnel)  et  autres 
Ecossois  saulvages  faisant  I'all^e  du  diet  (sic)  Hirlande 

encore  plus  hazardeuse  que  les  diets  Seigneurs de 

crainte  qu'il  (the  French  king)  prit  trop  de  pied  et  de 
fondement  pour  s'^tablir  Roy  d'Ecosse,  ou  bien,  qu'ils 
doutoient  que  Sa  Majeste  tint  moindre  compte  de  d6fen« 
dre  le  diet  Ecosse  pour  6tendre  la  dicte  conqueste 
nouvelle,  et  que  les  Princes  Hirlandois  deubsent  avoir 
les  pensions  et  recompenses  que  les  diets  Ecossois  esp^ 
roient."  Even  the  captain  hired  for  the  voyage  by  the 
French  gentlemen,  on  learning  that  their  destination 
was  Ireland,  refused  to  proceed,  and  returned  the 
earnest  he  had  received, — '^  disant  qu'il  aimoit  autant 
perdre  tout  son  bien  comme  de  passer  en  Hirlande,  oii 
il  n'y-avoit  que  trahitres  et  meurtres."  Another  convey- 
ance was,  however,  procured.  That  the  native  Irish 
were  remote  from  the  civilization,  imperfect  as  it  was  in 
that  age,  of  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Spain,  may  well 
be  granted,  and  a  derogatory  comparison  authorised, — 

"  Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  ^thiopem  albus." — {Juv.  ii.,  23.) 

But  it  is  ludicrous  to  observe  a  people,  sunk  in  deepest 
rudeness  of  manners  and  utmost  ferocity  of  character, 
as  history  exhibits  the  Scots  at  that  epoch,  assume  a 
tone,  and  claim  pretensions,  of  superiority  over  any 
other  nation. — *'^  I  think  marvellously  of  the  wisdom 
of  God,"  writes  Eandolph  to  Cecil,  "  that  gave  this 
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unruly,  inconstant,  and  cumbersome  people,  no  more 
power  nor  substance.  For  they  would  otherwise  run 
wild."  (Hume  v.,  p.  38.)  Von  Raumer,  we  may 
remark,  in  his  "Contributions  to  Modem  History," 
letter  iii.,  under  date  of  1561,  repeats  these  words, 
already  and  long  since  pubUshed  in  Keith  and  Hume, 
as  if  first  discovered  or  extracted  by  himself;  nor  is 
this  the  sole  instance  of  Von  Raumer's  setting  forth 
a  stale  communication  for  a  novelty.  Robertson, 
adverting  to  nearly  the  same  period,  (1667,)  after 
enumerating  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Damley — the  marriage  of  Mary  with  his 
murderer,  &c.,  adds  "  Such  a  succession  of  incidents, 
so  singular  and  detestable,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
They  left  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners  a  mark  of  infamy 
on]  the  character  of  the  nation."  (vol.  i.,  page  366,) 
And  a  once  celebrated  Calvinist  minister,  in  extenua- 
tion of  some  not  very  meek  or  charitable  acts  of  John 
Knox,  ascribes  them  to — "  Scoticanas  gentis  prsesertim 

fervido  ingenio,  et  ad  audendum  prompto quippe 

ex  eo  constat  quod,  ex  centum  quinque  regibus  suis 
usque  ad  Mariam,  tres  exautorarunt,  quinque  expu- 
lerant,  et  triginta  duos  necarunt." — (Andreas  Rivetus, 
Op.  t.  iii.,  in  Epist.  ad  Balzacum,  539.)  What  is 
here  stated  of  the  fate  of  so  many  kings  is  derived 
from  Buchanan ;  but  whether  magnified  and  fabulous 
in  number,  or  not,  (see  Robertson,  vol.  i.  page  4,)  the 
reproach  or  insinuation  of  lawlessness  came  with  a 
bad  grace  from  a  people  so  steeped  in  crime,  as  the 
Scots  of  that  day  unquestionably  were ;  and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  negotiation  between  the  Irish 
chieft;ains  and  the  French  was  conducted  in  Latin — at 
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least  the  written  part  of  it — a  fact  inconsistent  with  the 
imputed  barbarism ;  but  probably  the  act  of  the  priests. 
Yetfwhat  a  glorious  revolution  has  the  process  of 
time  effected  in  the  moral  being  of  Scotland,  and  how 
nobly  does  her  present  undisputed  elevation  in  the 
social  scale  contrast  with  the  hideous  portraiture  pre- 
sented to  us  of  the  nation,  two  or  three  centuries  ago ! 
^^  Rebus  cunctis  inest  quidam  velut  orbis,  ut  quemad- 
modum  temporum  vices,  ita  morum  vertantur."  (Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  55.)  Nor  has  Ireland,  I  am  happy  to  add, 
altogether  slumbered, — 

"  Come  quel  cb*or  apre,  or  chiade 

Gli  occhi,  mezzo  tra  '1  sonno  e*l  esser  desto." 

(TassOf  Gier.  Lib,  cant,  yiii.,  26.) 

though,  no  doubt,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  less  forward 
in  her  course.  May  an  honourable  rivalry  in  the  race 
of  improvement  thus  ever  exist ! 

The  only  allusion  made  by  Leland,  in  his  History 
of  Ireland,  to  this  embassy,  is  in  a  short  note  to 
volume  ii.,  p.  191,  (4to  ed.)  stating  that — ^^Melvil, 
who  accompanied  Montluc,  mentions  some  ridiculous 
circumstances  of  this  prelate,  which  were  more  noticed 
by  the  barbarous  Irish  than  the  purpose  of  his  nego- 
tiation."— O'Donnell's  letter  to  Henry  II.,  proves, 
however,  that  respect  and  attention  were  paid  to 
Montluc.  Leland  had  no  other  information  on  a 
subject,  which  appeared  to  us  of  sufficient  interest 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  blended  historical  and 
romantic  narrative,  illustrative  at  once  of  the  French, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  manners  of  those  times.  We  had  it, 
accordingly,  hinted,  many  years  ago,  through  a  mutual 
friend,  the  late  Arthur  Clifford,  to  him  who  was 
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most  competent  to  do  it  justice,  and  who,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  has  left  the  story  of  Ireland  unsung 
amidst  the  emanations  of  his  genius ;  but  the  accom- 
plished baronet  was  otherwise  occupied.  The  character 
and  career  of  Montluc  would  have  afforded  ample 
materials  to  the  plastic  hand  of  Scott,  who  would  not 
have  forgotten  the  adventures  of  this  singular  man's 
son — ^the  fruit  of  his  marriage,  while  aberrant  from 
his  faith  and  profession,  but  who  was  legitimised,  and 
eventually  honoured  with  a  marshal's  staff,  like  his 
uncle,  though  it  would  appear,  little  worthy  of  that 
distinction.  Another  member  of  the  family,  I  may 
add,  grandson  to  the  Marshal,  Adrien  de  Montluc, 
Comte  de  Cramail,  has  left  a  rare  volume,  "  La  Come- 
die  des  Proverbes,"  (1634,  8vo.) 

The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  greatly  per- 
verted in  M.  de  Fourquevaux's  recital,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  there  we  additionally  meet — Figaret,  for  Fitz- 
gerald;— Aonhardy^  for  Dogherty,  &c.  Hirois  and  Hir- 
landois  are  indiscriminately  used  for  Irlandois ;  and  the 
final  syllable,  os«,  pronounced  waw,  was  then  not  very 
euphonious.  The  first  attempt  to  soften  that  broad- 
sounding  diphthong,  it  is  known,  was  by  the  Italian 
followers  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whose  affectation 
(so  considered,)  is  thus  derided  by  H.  Estienne,  the 
great  lexicographer,  in  his  strange  jumble  of  vindi- 
cated reform^  and  indecent  anecdotes — ^*' L'Apologie 
d'Herodote." 

"  On  a  veu  une  secte  de  certains  contrefaiseurs 

de  petite  bouche,  qui  faisans  conscience  de  dire  Fran- 

9ois,  Anglois,  disoyent  Frances,  Angles ceci  est 

venu  premi^rement  des  femmes  qui  avoyent  peur 
d'ouvrir  la  bouche  en  disant  Fran9ois  et  Anglois," 
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&c. — (page  371,  original  edition,  1566,  8vo.)  The 
whole  chapter  (xxviii.)  is  curious ;  but  it  is  too  foreign 
to  our  direct  purpose  to  dwell  on ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore only  add  that,  as  names  became  more  familiar  to 
the  ear,  they  were  mitigated  in  sound. 

But,  without  proceeding  further  with  antecedent 
subjects,  however  interesting,  and  though  apparently 
digressive,  still  not  wholly  unassociated  with  our  more 
immediate  topic,  we  will  now  revert  to  Mr.  O'Conor's 
narrative.  The  various  services  of  the  Irish,  during 
the  war  for  the  succession  of  Spain,  are  told  in  appro- 
priate, often,  too,  in  glowing  language,  which,  in 
phrase  or  purpose,  seldom  demands  critical  stricture. 
At  page  297,  however,  the  etymology  of  the  term 
Camisard,  by  which  the  persecuted  fanatics  of  the 
Cevennes  were  designated,  is  erroneous.  Its  obvious 
origin  was  camise^  the  patois  for  shirt,  with  which,  to 
facilitate  mutual  recognition,  they  covered  themselves, 
as  the  Irish  insurgents,  thence  called  Whiteboys, 
did  during  the  past  century.  In  Du  Gauge's  "  Glos- 
sarium  ad  Scriptores  Mediae  et  Infimse  Latinitatis," 
Camisa  will  also  be  found  in  the  same  sense. 

The  regiments  of  Burke,  Dillon,  and  Berwick  are 
stated  at  page  250,  to  have  served  under  ^'  Marshal 
de  Berons^  a  misnomer  for  Bezons,  as  is  Monnedel 
(page  377,)  for  Montrevel. 

^  The  elevation  of  various  Irishmen  in  this  narrative, 
to  high  military  degrees,  will  occur ;  but  one  only  to 
that  of  Marshal — Lord  Clare,  who  in  1741,  on  the 
demise  of  Henry  O'Bryen,  the  last  direct  Earl,  assumed 
the  title,  and  became  Marshal  Thomond.  The  bra- 
very of  his  regiipent  is  thus  celebrated  by  Voltaire  in 
his  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  May  1745 — 
one  of  the  weakest  of  his  productions — 
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*'  Clare  avec  Tlrlandais,  qu'  animent  nos  exemples, 
Venge  ses  rois  trahis,  sa  patrie  et  ses  temples," — 

a  rather  subdued  praise,  when  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  Irish  decided  the  battle  of  the  day.  Clare's  regi- 
ment afterwards  became  Walsh'Sj  from  the  colonel 
proprietor  of  that  name,  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Nantes,  as  we  learn  from  Lord  Mahon's  History,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  339.  Marshal  Thomond  died  the  9th  Septem- 
ber, 1761 ;  but  his  two  sons  never  married,  and  the 
daughter  was  united  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseuil-Praslin, 
grandfather  of  the  miscreant,  who  murdered  his  wife 
in  1847.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Marshal's  staff 
was  destined  for  Count  O'Connell,  by  Charles  X., 
whose  life  he  had  saved  in  1782,  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  only  stopped  in  execution  by  that  sove- 
reign's dethronement.  No  one  could  be  worthier  of 
that,  or  any  elevation.  Louis  XVIII.  too,  would  most 
wilUngly  have  conferred  the  honor,  as  so  many  of  the 
continental  sovereigns  have  done,  on  Wellington ;  but 
he  durst  not  encounter  the  unpopularity  of  the  act, 
much  as  he  owed  to  our  Duke.  Two  Englishmen 
have  also  attained  that  rank,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  wars,  and  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II.,  by  Marlbo- 
rough's  sister.  His  victory  in  1707,  at  Almanza,  over 
Ruvigny,  a  Protestant  refugee,  contributed  to  secure 
the  throne  of  Spain,  the  object,  in  feet,  of  the  contest, 
for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or,  as  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  wrote  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1709,  it  saved  Spain  for  the  French.  "  Nous 
etions  perdus  en  Espagne  sans  cet  6v6nement,"  are  her 
emphatic  words ;  and  no  better  authority  existed,  for 
she  governed  Spain,  through  the  Queen,  as  Madame 
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de  Maintenon  did  France,  in  a  grei^  meamre.  After 
this  victory,  the  Austrians  attempted  little,  until  1710, 
when,  on  the  30th  of  August,  they  gained  the  hatde 
of  Saragossa,  which  raised  their  spirits;  but  the 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  they  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Venddme  at  Villa  Viciosa, 
on  the  9th  of  the  ensuing  December^  This  misfor- 
tune they  never  recovered ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  crown  of  Spain  was  conceded  to  Philip 
v.,  by  England  and  Holland,  and  finally  by  Austria 
soon  after.  The  circumstance  of  the  French  being 
led  by  an  Englishman  in  exile,  while  a  Huguenot 
commanded  the  English,  at  Almanza,  is  singular ;  (See 
vol.  i.,  p.  404,)  but  we  are  assured  by  Saint  Simon 
(tome  i.,  p.  452,)  that  Ruvigny  and  Schomberg,  had 
been  promised  full  immunity  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  if 
they  remained  in  France,  a  seductive  offer  which  they 
nobly  rejected,  rather  than  abandon  their  persecuted 
brethren.  Alas,  that  ^^  Si  sic  omnia"  is  so  appUant  to 
Louis !  Relative  to  him,  we  must,  however,  rectify  a 
mis-statement,  at  page  197,  where  under  the  year  1691, 
'*'  mistresses  are  said  to  direct  his  councils,  and  too  often 
minions  without  merit  headed  his  armies."  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  this  latter  assertion,  but  there  is 
none  in  the  former.  He  then  had  no  mistresses ;  for 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  his  wife; 
and  history  does  not  reproach  him  with  a  persevering 
tenor  of  profligacy,  like  his  successor,  to  this  period. 
Nor  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  (1638-1691,)  was  it 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  ''the  vigour  and  wisdom 
of  his  youth  were  impaired  by  the  imbecility  of  declin- 
ing years."     Our  author,  called  to  the  bar  in  1817, 
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was  fast  approaching,  or  had  reached  the  same  age, 
when  he  unconsciously  indited  these  lines;  for  he 
surely  did  not  intend  to  pass  a  sentence  of  imbecility 
on  himself;  but  he,  in  truth,  forgot  to  calculate  the 
monarch's  years. 

In  the  general  events  of  the  War  of  Succession,  as 
connected  with  our  brigade,  nothing  more  glorious 
to  our  arms  occurred  than  Mahony's  repulse  of  Eugene 
at  Cremona,  in  1702.  The  exploit  is  vividly  related; 
but  in  its  main  circumstances  and  issue,  it  must  be 
too  fondly  impressed  on  our  Irish  reader'.s  memory  to 
require  repetition.  It  is  likewise  honourably  acknow- 
ledged by  the  French  writers.  The  Duke  of  Saint 
Simon  appropriates  more  than  one  paragraph  of  his 
Memoires,  the  most  interesting  probably  that  exist  of 
that  species  of  historical  composition,  to  the  praise 
of  our  countryman,  whose  death  he  announces  under 
the  year  1714,  (tome  xi.,  page  122,)  and  thus  adds — 
'^  Mahoni  Irlandais,  lieutenant-general,  avait  beaucoup 
d'esprit,  d'honneur  et  de  talens :  il  s'etait  fort  distin- 
gu6  k  la  guerre,  surtout  a  la  journ6e  de  Cremone, 
dont  il  apporta  la  nouvelle  au  roi :  il  mourut  en 
Espagne,  oil  il  avait  acquis  des  biens.  II  avait  epous6 
la  soBur  de  la  duchesse  de  Berwick,  veuve  et  mere  des 
Comtes  (Vicomtes)  de  Clare;  et  le  due  de  Berwick, 
vivait  avec  lui  avec  beaucoup  d'estime  et  d'amiti6.  II 
laissa  des  enfans  qui  sont  aussi  devenus  officiers  g6n6- 
raux  avec  distinction."  The  President  H6nault  also 
renders  him  justice,  under  the  years  1707,  1708,  &c. 

Another  Irishman  though  of  a  later  period,  and 
not  of  the  brigade,  but  in  the  Spanish  service,  deserves 
mention,  and,  before  we  close  our  reference  to  Spain 
and  her  wars,  may  find  no  unfitting  place  here. — At 
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the  close  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  in  1761,  our  ally 
Portugal  was  attacked  by  Spain,  in  whose  service  a 
young  Irishman,  Alexander  O'ReiUy,  was  left  for  dead 
on  a  field  of  battle.  At  the  point  of  being  stripped,  as 
usual,  by  the  camp-followers,  he  cried  out  that  he  was 
the  Duke  of  Arcos,  therefore  oflfering  to  his  despoilers 
a  much  better  prospect  of  gain  in  his  preservation. 
On  his  return  in  health  to  Madrid,  the  widowed 
duchess  of  Arcos  having  heard  the  circumstance, 
ordered  the  presumptuous  foreigner  into  her  presence, 
and,  with  haughtiest  tone,  asked  how  he  dared  to 
usurp  the  name  and  title  of  her  husband  t  '^  Madame, 
if  I  had  known  a  more  glorious  one,  I  would  then 
have  sought  its  protection,"  was  O'Reilly's  prompt, 
and  flattering  answer.  It  ensured  him  the  proud 
lady's  future  countenance,  and  facilitated  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  military  rank;  for  in  1794,  he  com- 
manded the  Spanish  army  opposed  to  the  French,  but 
died  the  same  year,  aged  69,  before  he  could  distin- 
guish  himself.  In  1774,  he  had  failed  in  an  expedition 
against  Algiers ;  and  his  conduct  as  governor  of  New 
Orleans,  then  a  Spanish  possession,  was  not  calculated 
to  make  him  popular.  Yet  Count  O'Reilly  was  always 
looked  upon  as  an  officer  of  considerable  talents,  and 
is  well  entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  eminent  men 
of  his  country,  lost  to  her  service  by  the  intolerance  of 
her  then  existing  laws. 

Our  author's  direct  history  closes  at  the  termination 
of  the  Spanish  war,*  when  he  passes,  in  rapid  glance, 

« In  an  article  of  the  Dublin  Review,  No.  XXXVI.,  reference  is  passingly- 
made  to  Mr.  Borrow's  '*  Bible  in  Spain ;"  but  it  might  have  been  added, 
that  this  eccentric  traveller  had  given  a  most  undue  title  to  his  book ;  for  it 
dwelt  little  comparatively  on  the  sacred  volume,  nor  did  he  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  single  permanent  convert  to  his  version  of  its  doctrine.    So  we  arc 
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over  the  subsequent  Irish  feats  at  Raucoux,  Lawfeldt, 
and  Fontenoy. 

'*In  the  details  of  these  glorious  days,  (he  suhjoins,)  we  cannot 
now  enter ;  but  they  sustain  the  character,  which,  against  the 
malice  of  Voltaire,  and  the  ignorance  of  some  nearer  home,  I  have 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  Irish  soldiery.  They  look  worthily  beside 
the  memories  of  Blackwater,  Benburb,  Limerick,  Ramillies,  and 
Almanza ;  and  they  justify  the  motto  on  the  parting  flag  presented 
to  The  Irish  Brigade,  by  the  Bourbons — 

'1692—1792 
Semper  et  ubique  fideles.' '' 

The  above  indignant  allusions  to  Voltaire  will  be 

Assured  by  two  recent  writers  of  high  authority,  Don  Jaime  Balbes,  in  his 
publication  "Del  Catholocismo  comparado  con  Protestantismo ;"  and  by 
Don  Jose  Ramo,  bishop  of  the  Canaries,  in  his  "  Ensayo  sobre  la  Lidepen* 
denza  de  la  Iglesia  de  Espana,"  (1843,  8vo.)  as  also  by  Mr.  Urquart,  in  his 
recent  travels  through  Spain,  where  he  learned  that  Borrow's  work  was  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods.  And  indeed,  an  equal  inference  would  be  authorised 
from  the  Anglican  missionary's  habits,  associations,  and  character,  perfectly 
suited  to  an  intercourse — that  of  his  predilection — with  the  Oitanos  of  Spain, 
but  utterly  unfitted  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  truths.  The  production 
should,  consequently,  be  rather  classed  with  the  compositions  of  Le  Sage,  of 
Aleman,  of  Scarron,  or  of  the  singular  volume,  **La  Picarra  Justina,"  the 
female  counterpart  of  Aleman's  "  Guzman  de  Alfarache,"  as  Flelding^s  Joseph 
Andrews  was  the  parody  of  Richardson's  Pamela ;  nor  will  it  lose  much  in 
comparison  with  these  works  of  consonant  character.  A  short  space  dedi- 
cated to  the  comparative  estimate  of  the  rival  claims  of  France  and  Spain  to 
the  birth  or  nationality  of  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias,  that  genuine  picture  of  human 
life,  might  be  made  interesting.  The  pretensions  of  Spain  arc  supported  by  the 
ex- Jesuit,  Padre  Isla,  author  of  the  humorous  <*  Yida  de  Fray  Genmdio," 
(Madrid,  1758,)  in  his  "Aventuras  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana,  robadas  h 
Espana,  y  restituidas  a  su  Patria,  y  sua  lengua  nativa,"  printed  at  Madrid  in 
1797,  8vo ;  and  by  Llorente,  the  compiler  of  the  "  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion," (in  the  £DUith  and  last  volume  of  which  he  acknowledges  his  exagge- 
ration of  the  victims,)  in  his  ^*  Observaci(Mies  Criticas,"  &c.  (Madrid,  1822, 
8vo.)  The  best  plea  for  the  French  paternity  is  the  Preface  by  M.  Francois 
de  Neufchateau,  to  his  edition  of  Gil  Bias,  1825,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  Essay 
had  originally  been  read  before  the  French  Academy,  on  the  7th  July,  1818. 
But  this  is  not  the  proper  place,  nor  would  our  prescribed  bounds  allow  us 
to  engage  in  the  subject.  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  however  inferior  to,  is  yet 
considered  the  prototype  of,  Don  Quixote.  Here,  indeed,  we  feel  bound  to 
solicit  indulgence  for  this  flagrant  digression  from  our  main  purpose,  but,  in 
treating  of  Spain,  we  were  almost  unconsciously  betrayed  into  the  deviation. 
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elucidated  by  a  reference  to  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  work,  viz.— 

**  A  French  writer,  whose  cursory  remark  has  grown  into  a  sort 
of  historical  apophthegm,  observes,  that  the  Irish,  who  show 
themselves  the  bravest  soldfers  in  France  and  Spain,  have  always 
behaved  shamefully  at  home." 

On  which  Mr.  O'Conor  animadverts — 

**  Had  the  lively  M.  Voltaire  condescended  to  read  the  annals  of 
an  obscure  people,  shut  out  by  distance  and  insularity  from  Euro- 
pean history,  he  probably  would  not  have  indulged  in  this  dispa- 
raging contrast ;  for  he  would  have  found  Irish  valour  the  same  at 
Clontarf,  at  the  Blackwater,  and  at  Aughrira,  {where  three  of  the 
writer  of  this  review's  great-uncles^  a  Colonel^  Major,  and  Captain, 
feU  in  the  service  of  James,)  as  at  Luzara,  Cassano,  and  Fontenoy ; 
the  same  at  Dunbay  and  Limerick,  as  at  Guillastre,  Embrun,  and 
Cremona," 

But  we  may  inquire,  where  were  these  national 
annals  to  be  found  1  When  Voltau-e  thus  impeached 
the  Irish  mind  and  heart  on  their  native  soil,  what 
readable  historian  could  he  have  access  to,  who  was 
not  impressed  with,  or  at  least  did  not  give  utterance 
to  a  similar  opinion  \  The  fact  is,  that  Voltaire,  with 
all  other  continental  authors,  derived  their  knowledge 
of  Irish  affairs  from  English  historians,  and  rested 
their  judgment  on  general  results,  which  have  almost 
uniformly  exhibited  the  English  in  our  respective 
contests,  as  eventually  triumphant.  We  had  no  histo- 
rians of  established  fame  or  influence  to  counteract 
English  misrepresentations,  or  in  any  way  to  attract 
attention.  In  Hume,  we  believe,  will  not  be  disco* 
vered  a  single  reference  to  an  Irish  Catholic  authority, 
no  more  than  a  Carthagenian  writer  is  found  cited  by 
Polybius  or  livy,  on  the  Funic  wars ;  an  omission  so 
deeply  deplored  by  students  of  historic  truth,  which, 
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thus  one-sided,  can  never  be  impartially  considered. 
Few  classes  of  books  are  now  become  more  scarce 
than  the  publications  of  Irish  Catholics,  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Neglected  abroad,  where  they 
could  excite  little  interest,  they  were  sternly  inter- 
dicted at  home.  "  Neque  in  ipsos  modo  auctores,  sed 
in  libros  quoque  eorum  ssevitum,"  as  Tacitus  (Agri- 
cola,  cap.  2,)  relates  of  the  hateful  rule  of  Domitian. 
Those  obscure  volumes,  therefore,  became  nearly 
extinct,  when  considerate  justice,  in  the  appreciation 
of  events,  demanded  at  length  an  equal  insight  into 
their  representation,  on  both  sides  of  controverted 
occurrences.  To  satisfy,  however,  this  fair  desire  was 
no  easy  matter;  for  the  long  overlooked  volumes  could 
with  great  difficulty  be  found.  The  result,  on  com- 
parison of  authorities,  altered  the  public  judgment  of 
many  circumstances;  in  as  much  as  English  writers  had 
previously  seldom  deigned  to  consult  a  genuine  Irish 
relation  of  our  national  transactions.  The  enhanced 
value  of  the  newly  sought  books  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact,  that  several,  often  sold  as  waste  paper,  were 
emulously  contended  for,  and  produced  large  prices, 
such  as  Carve's,  (or  Carew's)  Itenerarium,  (1639,  &c.,) 
Lynch's  Cambrensis  Eversus,  and  his  Alithinalogia, 
with  his  Vita  F.  Kirovani — printed  respectively  in 
1662, 1666,  and  1669.  Caron's  Remonstrance,  (1666,) 
French's  Bleeding  Iphigenia,  O'Daly's  "  Initium,  &c., 
familiee  Geraldinorum."  These  with  many  others, 
fetched  each,  £20— or  more,  at  public  sales.  One  of 
the  scarcest,  Thomas  Morrison's  "  Threnodia  Hibemo- 
Catholica,  seu  Epitome  inauditae  et  transcendentis 
crudelitatis  qua  Catholici  regni  Hibemise  opprimun- 
tur sub  archityranno  Cromwello,  CEniponti," 
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(Inspruck,)  1659,  was  picked  up  by  the  writer  at  a 
stall,  for  six-pence,  and  brought,  under  the  ham- 
mer of  Mr.  Evans  in  London,  twenty  sovereigns, 
from  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  eminent  bibliopolist,  in  1824. 
Mr.  Thorpe  immediately  obtained  £21  for  it,  from  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  with  whose  magnificent 
bequest  of  his  library  to  the  British  Museum,  it  now 
reposes.*  Could  we  recommend  Keating,  O'Flaherty, 
or  our  personal  friend  O'Halloran,  (all  confined  to  our 
remote  annals,)  who  unsiftingly  and  indiscriminately 
adopted  every  traditional  fable,  or  their  own  imagina- 
tive suggestions,  as  the  ground  of  history '{  Leland's 
work  had  not  then  appeared,  nor  indeed  O'Halloran's; 
but  though,  with  due  allowance  for  his  profession  and 
associations,  we  consider  Leland  entitled  to  no  small 
commendation,  we  should  not  be  much  disposed  to 
refer  a  foreigner  to  him  for  our  national  character 
or  achievements.  Yet  the  cloud  that  has  obscured,  or 
the  malevolence  that  has  defamed  our  name  and  acts, 
we  may  feel  assured,  are  destined  to  be  quickly  dis- 
pelled ;  and  the  deep  interest  attached  to  our  concerns 
in  the  passing  day,  will  necessarily  lead  to  farther 
inquiry  into  the  past,  proving  our  right  to  far  higher 
repute,  and  assigning  to  our  country  its  proper  station 
in  the  great  European  family.  Our  comparative 
failure  at  home  thus  reproached  to  us,  is  traceable,  as 
far  as  we  may  admit  its  existence,  to  our  disunion ; 
the  fertile  source  of  national  unhappiness,  wherever 
the  fatal  seed  is  implanted,  and  impregnates  any 
devoted  land  with  its  blighting  germ. 

*  All  these  rare  Toluxnes,  we  are  gratified  to  observe,  are  at  present^ 
in  course  of  republication  by  Mr.  O'Daly,  in  Dublin.  It  is  a  national 
serrice. 
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Two  or  three  concluding  pages  of  this  history 
rapidly  mention  a  few  illustrious  Irish  names — Mar- 
shals Browne  and  Lacy,  &c.,  appropriately  crowning 
this  commemoration  of  Ireland's  glorious  sons,  with  a 
tribute  to  her  greatest  warrior.  **  Nor  need  England,'' 
our  author  proudly  adds,  "  complain  of  the  services  of 
Ireland  to  her  enemies.  Throughout  the  last  war, 
from  Assaye  to  Vittoria,  from  Vimiera  to  Waterloo, 
the  Irish  battalions  maintained  their  fame  and  her 
flag ;  and  high  in  service  and  renown,  above  all  the 
generals  who  ever  drew  sword  in  her  name,  was  the 
Irishman,  Arthur  Wellesley." 

An  appendix  containing  a  "  Memoir  concerning  the 
Irish  troops,  from  their  arrival  in  France  till  the  pre- 
sent time,"  copied  from  an  official  document  furnished 
by  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  (Clarke,)  Minister  of  War  to 
Colonel  de  Montmorency,  Morres,*  (Herve,)  on  the 
first  of  September  1813,  terminates  the  volume.  This 
report  of  the  state  and  organisation  of  the  respective 
regiments  of  the  Brigade,  as  successively  modified  by 


*  Colonel  de  Montmorency,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  peiwmaUy 
knowing,  was  of  the  Irish  branch  of  that  illustrious  family,  of  which  branch 
the  head  is  the  Viscount  Francfort  de  Montmorency.  On  being  informed 
that  the  Duke  of  that  name  in  France,  had  expressed  himself  rather  slight- 
ingly of  the  Colonel's  pretensions  to  a  congenital  origin,  he  offered  to  produce 
the  sustaining  proofs,  as  indeed  he  did  to  ourselves  and  to  our  conviction  ; 
but  the  Duke  declined  the  proposal,  when  our  over-sensitiye  friend  dispatched 
an  Irish  officer.  Captain  O'Byme,  who  had  been  in  the  French  service,  (and 
our  informant  of  the  circumstance,)  to  demand  recognition,  or  tatUf action. 
The  nobleman,  though  surprised  at  the  peremptory  alternative,  hesitated  not 
to  accept  the  pacific  one,  and,  like  Sganarelle  in  Moli^'s  **  Manage  Forc^," 
rationally  acquiescing  in  the  transfusion  of  a  little  foreign  blood  into  the 
family  veine,  rather  than  spiU  his  own,  professed  himself  honoured  by  the 
newly- discovered  consanguinity;  nor  will  this  scion  disparage  the  parent 
stock  to  which,  after  so  long  a  severance,  it  has  been  reunited.  The  reference 
to  Molli^re  in  the  above,  induces  us  to  correct  an  error  of  the  article  devoted 
to  him,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CLXV.,  at  page  171,  where  wc  And  it 
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the  French  government,  descends  only  to  1750.  It  is 
curious  and  instructive  for  its  object,  but  limited  in 
general  interest.  The  work  which  Mr.  O'Conor  must 
have  found  most  communicative  of  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  which  he  consequently  most  copiously  quotes, 
is  the  Marquis  de  Quiney*s  "  Histoire  Militaire  du 
BSgne  de  Louis  le  Grand." — Paris,  1726 — ^in  eight 
volumes  4to.  But  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  con- 
tinue the  narrative  to  a  later  period ;  and  as  the  subject 
is  one  on  which  few  authentic  details  are  deducible 
from  easily  accessible  sources,  the  writer  aided  by  some 
modem  biographies,  may  be  permitted  to  draw  upon 
his  personal  recollection  for  some  additional  circum- 
stances, supplementary  and  kindred  to  our  purpose. 

For  several  years  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
few  of  the  privates  comprising  the  Brigade  were  Irish, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
time.  There  was  imminent  danger  in  recruiting 
them,*  and  little  success  in  the  attempt,  as  for  some 
years,  the  penal  laws  while  still  even  unrepealed,  were 
no  longer  in  rigorous  execution ;  and  the  gentlemen 
who  used  to  send  their  children,  and  urged  their 
tenants  or  dependants  to  solicit  foreign  service,  had 
become  either  indifferent,  or  averse  to  its  further  pur- 
suit,    liege,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Piedmont,  and. 


■Melted  "  that  adrettes  in  Molly's  time  retained  the  title  of  MademaiteUe, 
as  well  after  as  before  marriage."  So  certainly  the  great  dramatist's  worth- 
less wife  and  widow  was  uniformly  named,  not,  however,  because  she  was 
an  actress,  bnt  because  she  wot  not  noble.  Bayle's  letters  are  all  addressed 
to  his  mother,  surely  no  actress,  as  Mademoiselle  Bayle.  Other  proofs  we 
could  equally  adduce ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  while,  like  our  masculine  title 
of  Esqttire,  that  of  Madame  is  indiscriminately  lavished  at  present. 

*  In  1749,  Denis  Dunn  was  executed  at  Cork  for  this  enlistment,  as  were 
Thomas  Herlihy  and  Denis  M'Carthy  in  1761,  although  England  was  then 
at  Peace  with  France.     The  recruits  were  caUcd  Wild  Geese. 

VOL.  IT.  H 
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in  short,  every  Catholic  country  contributed  to  fill  up 
the  subordinate  ranks ;  certainly  not  with  the  flower  of 
each  people,  who  are  seldom  found  in  such  positions ; 
but  the  officers,  though  by  no  means  emtdously  press- 
ing forward  as  before,  continued  always  respectable  in 
connexion  and  conduct,  while  it  could  hardly  escape 
observation,  that  their  original  English,  and  acquired 
French  language — the  i  one  of  deepest  brogue — the 
other  of  high  polish — exhibited  a  contrast  of  no 
favourable  inference  to  their  home  education  or  society. 
Their  families,  in  fact,  however  ancient,  had  by  succes« 
sive  spoliations,  been  reduced  to  comparative  poverty; 
and  even  had  they  been  able  to  afford  the  cost,  the 
laws  precluded  them  from  the  benefits  of  early  culti*' 
vation.*  Up  to  the  American  war,  the  expectant 
officers  continued  more  or  less  numerous ;  but  though 
so  far  rem  oved  from  the  formation  of  the  Brigade  as 

*  Long  preriously  the  exterminating  wars  of  Elizabeth  had  driven  many' 
very  many  respectable  families  into  exile,  as  refugees,  on  the  humanity  or 
charity  of  the  catholic  regions  of  Europe.  And  that,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase  i 
they  soon  wore  out  their  welcome,  lU^e  the  Poles  at  present,  we  may  infer 
from  the  following  extract,  furnished  by  the  old  chronicler,  De  TEtoile's 
"Journal  de  Henri  FV.,"  (tome  iii.,  page  364,  edition  1761,)  under  date  of 
1606.  **  Le  samedi  20  May  furent  mis  hors  de  Paris  tons  les  Iilaudois,  qui 
6toient  en  grand  nombre,  gens  experts  en  fait  de  gueuserie,  et  excellens  en 
cette  science  par  dessus  tous  ceux  de  cette  profession,  qui  est  de  ne  rien  fairo 
et  Tivre  aux  d^pens  du  peuple,  et  aux  enseignes  du  bonhomme  P^to  d'0rl6aiii« 
Au  restc  habiles,  de  la  main,  et  k  faire  des  enfans,  de  la  malgn6e  desquela 
Paris  est  tout  peuple  .*'  (Maign£e,  now  obsolete,  means  progeny.)  See  also 
on  the  fate  of  fieillen  gentlemen,  Mr.  O'Conor's  observation  at  the  anteoedent 
page  19. 

This  PSto,  (or  Pdtau,)  was  an  advocate  of  Orleans,  who  had  patronised 
the  Irish  refugees,  then  so  miserably  reduced,  until  forced  by  his  own  dimi* 
nished  means,  to  transmit  them  to  Paris,  where  they  soon  exhausted  the  inha« 
bitants'  benevolence,  as  we  have  just  seen.  The  kind  old  man  (bon-homme) 
PSto  was  author  of  a  curious  work,  **  Antiq  uaria  Suppelectilis  Portiuncula," 
(Paris,  1614,  in  4 to.)  and  who,  in  consonance  with  his  pursuit  and  name, 
assumed  as  a  motto,  '*  Nova  qusrant  alii,  nil  nisi  pnac&peio;  as  his  colleague 
at  the  bar,  Pierre  Pithou  of  Paris,  a  much  more  celebrated  man,  had,  for  the 
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1740,  almost  fifty  years,  a  near  relative  of  our  illus* 
trious  Liberator,  Captain  Maurice  0'C!onnell,  whose 
company  the  writer  enjoyed  as  a  welcome  guest  for 
some  years,  assured  him  that  in  offering  himself  at 
that  time,  under  the  best  recommendations  of  birth 
and  connexions,  for  an  officer's  commission,  he  found 
seventeen  similarly  aspiring  Cadets  preceding  him, 
and  had  consequently  to  wait  until  his  turn  in  rotation 
came  round,  which  exactly  occupied  an  equal  number 
of  years ;  so  much,  in  the  phrase  of  political  econo- 
mists, did  the  supply  overpass  the  demand.  At  that 
period  too,  contemporaneous  with  the  battles  of  Det- 
tingen*  and  Fontenoy,  where  Captain  O'Connell 
successively  fought,  the  Irish  was  so  generally  spoken 
in  the  r^;iments,  that  Mr.  Richard  Henessy,  who 
entered  the  service  at  the  same  time,  and  whom 
Edmond  Burke,  his  friend  and  cousin,  in  a  letter  to 
his  (Burke's)  uncle,  Mr.  Nagle,  dated  the  14th  Octo* 
ber,  1765,  familiarly  calls  Dick  Henessy,  (see  Frior'8 
Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.,  p.  139,)  affirmed  to  us,  that  it 
was  there  he  learned  the  language.  And  we  perfectly 
remember,  that  on  an  unexpected  meeting  of  these 
old  brothers  in  arms  after  a  long  separation,  their 
effusion  of  joy  was  impulsively  expressed  in  the  racy 


same  reaion,  adopted — "  Toic  vSfunc  miBov.**  Another  Petau,  (the  same, 
and  pronounced,  as  P^to,)  or  Petavius,  of  Orleans  also,  a  Jesuit,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  author,  with  other  works,  of  the  pro- 
found "Doctrina  Temporum,"  (Lugd.  Batay.  1724,  2  vols.  8yo.)  and  of  the 
•«  Dogmata Theologica.*'  (Antw.  1700, 3  rols.  folio.)  See  Gibbon,  Chap,  jdvii. 
Both  works  are  mines  of  chronological  and  theological  erudition.  To  Pierre 
Pithou,  and  his  brother  Francis,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Phaedrus,  first 
published  in  1696,  12mo.,  at  Troyes,  (en  Champagne.) 

*  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  royal  Standard  of  England, 
attesting  the  sovereign's  presence,  was  unfurled,  now  above  a  century  past; 
(1743,)  and  the  last,  we  trust,  it  will  be. 
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heartiness  of  the  Irish  idiom ;  nor  were  the  long 
unheard  sounds,  his  own  earliest  essays^  of  speech, 
unproductive  of  emotion  on  the  writer.  Mr.  Henessy^s 
son  James,  more  on  a  level  of  years  with  ourselves, 
and  our  friend  from  early  youth,  had  also  entered  the 
Brigade  as  an  "  En&int  du  Regiment,"  but  soon 
exchanged  the  military  for  a  commercial  pursuit,  and 
established  a  distillery  with  his  £Either  and  a  Mr. 
Turner,  at  (Cognac,  in  the  department  of  the  "  Cha- 
rente  Inferieure,"  which  he  represented  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  April  1843.  He  entered 
the  legislative  body,  he  told  us,  as  a  conservative  or 
decided  royalist ;  but  the  indiscretions  of  the  Polignac 
ministry,  made  a  necessary  proseljrte  of  him  to  more 
liberal  principles,  and  he  formed  one  of  the  221, 
whom  the  ill-advised  "  Ordonnances"  called  to  Paris 
in  1830,  when  we  had  frequent  interviews  with  him 
on  the  occurring  events ;  for  we  happened  to  be  wit- 
ness of  the  two  Revolutions,  though  separated  by  an 
interval  of  forty-one  years,  1789 — 1830. 

In  this  enumeration  of  the  distinguished  officers  of 
the  Brigade,  we  cannot  omit  the  name  of  Patrick 
D'Arcy,  eminent  alike  in  military  and  scientific  merit. 
The  fourth  son  of  Hyacinth  D'Arcy,  of  Kiltula,  in 
the  county  of  Gal  way ,  where  he  was  bom  in  1 726 ; 
he  was  sent  in  1739  to  France,  for  the  advantages 
of  education,  denied  him,  as  a  Catholic,  at  home. 
Evincing  an  early  disposition  for  mathematics,  he  had, 
when  not  above  seventeen,  solved  various  intricate 
problems,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Clair- 
ault,  whose   friendship  he   had  acquired.     But  the 
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trumpet  of  war  soon  interrupted  his  fond  pursuit; 
and  in  1745,  he  formed  part  of  the  succour,  destined 
to  aid  Prince  Charles  Edward,  in  his  chivalrous  but 
ill-fated  expedition  of  that  year,  when,  captured  on  his 
passage  to  Scotland,  D'Arcy  owed  his  life,  forfeited, 
of  course,  as  a  natural  bom  British  subject,  to  the 
humanity  of  the  Ciourt,  which  admitted  his  plea  of 
foreign  birth  and  allegiance,  though  fully  aware  of  its 
&llacy.  After  a  short  service  in  Condi's  regiment, 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Colonel  in  Berwick's 
brigade,  and  finally  reached  that  of  Major-General, 
(QenSral  de  Brigade.)  His  leisure  hours,  meanwhile, 
were  sedulously  devoted  to  scientific  studies ;  and  in 
1749,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  whose  transactions  he  contributed  several 
valuable  papers,  on  mechanics,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  &c.  He  also  prosecuted  a  series  of  expe- 
riments on  electricity,  and  on  gunpowder,  of  which 
the  particulars  and  results  are  lucidly  unfolded  in 
his  professional  '^  Essai  sur  TArtillerie,"  published  in 
1760 ;  but  his  ^^  Memoire  sur  la  duree  des  sensations 
de  la  vue,"  in  1765,  is  considered  his  ablest  produc- 
tion. He  married  in  1777,  his  niece,  or  rather  the 
daughter  of  his  cousin-german,  usually  so  called ;  and 
died  in  1779.  Condorcet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Acar 
demy  of  Sciences,  pronounced,  as  customary,  his 
Eloge^  and,  though  the  object  of  D'Arcy's  personal 
aversion,  did  him  full  justice.  The  &.ct  is,  that 
Gondorcet's  prominent  part  in  Voltaire's  antichristian 
confederacy,  excited  D'Arcy*s  intense  indignation,  and 
unrepressed  reproof 

With  few  exceptions,  the  officers  emigrated  in  1791, 
or  the  following  year,  as  did  most  of  the  French 
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nobility,  and  were  subsequently  formed  into  distinct 
regiments,  in  the  pay  of  England,  but  disbanded  after 
a  short  service.  Of  those  whose  concurrence  in  the 
principles  of  the  devolution  induced  them  to  remain 
in  France,  the  two  Dillons,  Theobald  and  Arthur,  fell 
victims,  the  former  to  the  fury  of  his  own  soldiers, 
the  28th  April,  1792,  and  the  latter  to  Robespierre's 
sanguinary  rule,  the  24th  of  April,  1794,  when,  as 
related  elsewhere,  from  an  accidental  association  of 
circumstances,  we  had  a  providential  escape  from  the 
same  doom.  His  daughter  married  General  Bertrand, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  St.  Helena  in  attendance  on 
Napoleon. 

The  Duke  of  Feltre  (Henry  James  William  Clarke,) 
who  filled  various  high  positions  under  the  Direc- 
tory, the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  Restoration, 
chiefly  as  Minister  of  War,  was  bom  at  Landrecies 
(D6partment  du  Nord,)  the  17th  Oct.,  1766,  of  Irish, 
but  not  immediate  descent.  The  interest  of  his  uncle 
Colonel  Shee,  grandfather  of  the  present  Count  D'Al- 
ton-Shee,  peer  of  France,  procured  him  an  ensigncy  in 
the  regiment  of  Berwick ;  and  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (Egalite,)  rapidly  advanced  his  suc- 
cessive promotions,  which  Camot  continued  to  facili- 
tate. But  on  attaining  the  rank  of  General  of  Division, 
(which  is  equivalent  to  our  Lieutenanf^General,)  at 
the  close  of  1795,  he  embraced  the  diplomatic  career, 
in  which  his  course  is  traced  by  history.  Although 
his  parents  were  rather  in  obscure  condition,  his 
pretensions  to  the  noblest  ancestry  were  complacently 
cherished.  The  name  of  Clarke,  he  said,  derived 
maternally,  (his  real  patronymic  being  Woodchurch,) 
was  adopted  by  choice,  though  both,  in  his  repre* 
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sentation,  ascended  high — the  latter  beyond,  the 
former  to,  the  Conquest.  He  even  claimed  a  Planta- 
genet  consanguinity,  which  made  Napoleon  in  derision 
address  him, "  Vous  ne  m'aviez  pas  parl6  de  vos  droits 
au  trdne  d' Angleterre ;  il  faut  les  revendiquer,  et  nous 
lier  d'alliance."  But,  apart  from  this  weakness,  he 
possessed  considerable  talents,  and  unimpeached  inte- 
grity, of  which  the  very  moderate  inheritance  he  left 
his  children  is  sufficient  evidence. 

The  Colonel  Shee  (Henry)  above  named,  son  of 
a  Brigade  officer,  native  of  Kilkenny,  was  bom  at 
Landrecies  in  1739.  When  sixteen,  in  1755,  he 
entered  Clarke's  regiment,  and,  during  flie  Seven 
Years'  War,  distinguished  himself  on  various  occa^ 
sions,  more  especially  at  Maubourg,  in  1762.  With 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  as  forementioned,  he  obtained 
the  military  cross  of  St.  Louis,  which  required  five 
and  twenty  years'  service ;  but  an  active  campaign,  or 
a  year's  service  in  the  West  Indies  reckoned  as  two, 
and  in  the  East,  as  three  years.  Having  adopted  the 
revolutionary  cause,  he  was  made  General  of  Brigade, 
(or  Major-General,)  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
Hoche  in  the  abortive  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1796;  but  he  then  relinquished  the  military  for 
the  civil  department,  and  was  successively  made  Pre* 
feet  of  Mont-Tonnerre,  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  was 
while  in  the  latter  administration  that  the  ill-&ted 
Due  d'Enghien  was  seized  on  neutral  ground,  and 
barbarously  murdered  at  Vincennes;  the  victim  of 
the  foulest  crime,  and  an  indelible  stain  on  Bona- 
parte's memory.  Nor  has  Shee  been  held  wholly 
blameless  in  the  execrable  proceeding;  for  it  was 
through  a  communication  from  him  that  the  prince's 
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residence  in  the  Baden  territory  became  known  to  his 
murderer.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  general  belief, 
which,  however,  the  subsequent  favor  of  the  Royal 
Family,  apparently  discountenances.  On  the  Resto- 
ration, he  unhesitatingly  reverted  to  his  original  alle- 
giance, and  was  created  a  Count  and  Peer  of  France, 
with  succession  to  his  grandson,  D' Alton  Shee,  by 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  James  Wulfiran, 
an  Alsacian  baron  with  the  title  of  D' Alton.  Count 
Shee  died  in  1820.  The  grandson  is  considered 
a  man  of  some  talent ;  but,  except  in  name,  he  dis- 
claims all  alliance  with  Ireland,  which,  from  various 
traits  of  character  and  conduct,  is  not  to  be  regretted. 
Nor  must  we  here  overlook,  as  we  proceed,  another 
officer  of  the  Brigade,  and  a  distinguished  one,  Gene- 
ral Isidore  Lynch,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  Bom  of  Irish  parents,  in  London,  where 
his  father,  bearing  the  same  name,  had  a  commercial 
establishment,  in  which  an  uncle  of  the  writer  had  an 
ostensible  share,  the  7th  of  June,  1753,  he  was  sent 
for  the  benefit  of  education,  refused  him  in  England, 
because  a  Catholic,  to  Paris,  and  placed  at  the  college 
of  Louis-le-Grand ;  but  in  1 770,  having  obtained  a 
commission  in  Clare's  regiment,  of  which  his  imcle 
was  Colonel,  he  served  under  that  officer  in  India 
until  1773,  when  the  regiment  returned  to  France. 
During  the  war  of  American  independence,  he  was 
for  a  while  under  the  orders  of  the  Comte  d'Estaing, 
when  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Comte  de 
S^gur*B  M^moires,  (tome  i.,  p.  460,  edit.  1827.)  He 
continued  in  America  under  Rochambeau,  until  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognised, 
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and  after  a  campaign  in  Mexico,  in  1783,  he  returned 
to  France,  when  he  was  named  Colonel  of  Walsh's 
(formerly  Clare's)  regiment.  Not  having  emigrated 
with  his  brother  officers,  he  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General,  corresponding  to  our  General  in 
fiill,  and  as  such  was  eminently  distinguished  at  the 
battle  of  Valmy,  the  20th  September  1792,  under 
Dumouriez,  but  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  he 
was  imprisoned,  at  Dijon,  until  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre.  Appointed  by  the  Directory  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  Vendue,  he  decUned  it,  not  wishmg  to 
fight  against  the  royal  insurgents,  and  retired  into 
private  life,  until  named  a  Military  Inspector  by 
Bonaparte,  on  whose  defeat  in  1815,  he  again  retired 
into  privacy,  chiefly  at  Tours,  where,  as  well  as  occa- 
sionally at  Paris,  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  until  1841,  when,  on  the  4th  of  August  he  died, 
after  having  received  all  the  rites  of  his  church.  With 
him  expired  the  name  of  Lynch  in  France,  where 
several  of  the  family  had  been  conspicuous  in  various 
honorable  professions,  and  among  them,  the  two  bro- 
thers, whom  we  had  also  the  pleasure  of  personally 
knowing,  the  Comte  and  Chevalier  de  Lynch.  The 
former  was  long  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  of  which  he 
opened  the  gates  for  Wellington  in  1814,  which 
gained  for  him  subsequently  a  peerage ;  but  though 
the  latter  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  made  no  public  appearance,  and  yet  was 
of  considerable  talents  to  our  knowledge. 

Of  Mac  Donald  (Stephen  James  Joseph,)  though 
not  of  Irish  parentage,  the  Brigade  is  also  entitled 
to  boast.  Bom  at  Sedan — the  birth-place,  too,  of 
Turenne — the  17th  of  November,  1765,  after  a  short 
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essay  of  the  profession  in  the  Li^gion  de  Mallebois, 
which  was  ineffectually  employed  to  oppose  the  Prus- 
sians and  Orange  party  of  Holland,  countenanced  by 
England,  in  1785,  he  entered  Dillon's  Regiment ;  and 
we  well  recollect  that  the  late  Colonel  Fitz-Simon 
(James,)  in  a  conversation  on  the  relative  fates  of  the 
officers  who  had  abandoned  or  adhered  to  France, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Brigade  there,  showed  us 
the  '^  Etat  Militaire,"  or  Army  List  of  that  kingdom 
for  1788,  where  his  name  appeared  considerably  above 
Mac  Donald's,  and  naturally  dwelt  on  his  own  then 
comparatively  inferior  condition.  This  feeling  was 
warranted  by  their  respective  positions,  and  derived  a 
confirmed  assurance  of  truth  from  the  answer  given 
to  Charles  X.,  by  Mac  Donald,  when  questioned  why 
he  had  not  accompanied  his  fellow  officers  in  emigra* 
tion.  '^Sire,  c'est  parceque  j'^tais  amoureux;  et  je 
m'en  applaudis  beaucoup,  car  c'est  k  cela  que  je  dois 
I'honneur  d'etre  a  table  a  cdt4  de  Votre  Majeste ;  car 
si  j 'avals  emigre,  j'aurais  probablement  v6cu  dans  la 
mis^re,  et  j'y  serais  encore."^  This  circumstance  of 
Mac  Donald's  seat  at  the  royal  board,  after  having 
attained  the  rank  of  Duke  (of  Tarentum)  and  Marshal, 
reminds  us  of  something  similar  in  regard  to  our  own 
illustrious  Duke.  Dining,  we  are  told,  at  the  old 
Queen  Charlotte's  table,  on  his  return  from  the  Fen- 
insular  Campaigns,  he  happened  to  be  placed  next  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  future  William  the  Fourth, 

*  The  lady  who  inBpired  this  early  passion  and  became  his  first  wife,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  Parisian  named  Jacob,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
nobly  married.  The  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  General  Joabert»  killed 
at  the  battle  of  NotI  against  Suwarrow,  in  July  1799 — the  mother  ahK>  of  a 
daughter ;  but  by  his  third  consort,  a  Mademoiselle  Bourgoing,  he  had  a  son, 
to  whom  Charles  X.»  and  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme  stood  sponsors  in  1820. 
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who  observed  to  his  mother,  "  that,  on  entering  the 
port  of  Cork,  while  in  the  naval  profession  in  1787, 
an  escort  of  honour  awaited  to  conduct  him  to  the 
dty,  commanded  by  a  young  lieutenant  whom  he  had 
not  since  seen  till  that  moment,  when  he  was  seated 
beside  himself,  a  royal  guest,  invested  with  all  the 
honours  which  merit  could  earn  or  power  bestow." 
Mac  Donald,  it  is  well  known,  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
arrival  at  Paris,  in  search  of  authentic  information 
for  his  Life  of  Bonaparte,  had  invited  a  special  com- 
pany to  meet  the  great  novelist,  then  aspiring  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  composition,  in  order  to  elucidate 
every  fitct  or  doubt  which  Scott  might  require  to  have 
explained ;  but  not  a  question  was  asked,  or  inquiry 
hinted ;  and  the  resulting  imperfection  of  the  work 
was  not  ill  expressed  by  the  French  judgment  of  it: 
'*  That  it  was  the  worst  navel  Scott  had  ever  written." 
They  would  not  dignify  it  with  the  character  of  his- 
tory. Mac  Donald  died  the  24th  of  September,  1840, 
leaving  children  by  three  successive  wives.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  and  of  a  most  prepossessing 
countenance.  Long  estranged  from  him,  as  the  adhe- 
rent of  Moreau,  Napoleon  finally  made  him  reparation, 
and  did  him  justice,  and  after  abdicating  the  imperial 
throne  in  1814,  at  Fontainebleau,  presented  him  as  a 
token  of  regard  with  a  sabre,  formerly  wielded  by 
Murad  Bey,  and  worn  by  himself  at  Marengo.  Pre- 
viously, too,  though  in  no  great  personal  or  court 
fiivour,  Mac  Donald  had  been  invested  with  various 
offices  of  trust  and  command — ^a  forced  avowal  of  his 
abilities. 

Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  other  claimants  to  com- 
memoration in  every  stage  of  the  Brigade's  existence ; 
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and  truly  did  Marshal  Thomond  reply  to  Louis  XV., 
who  complained  of  the  trouble  given  him  by  the 
Marshal's  countrymen :  ^^  Sire,  that  also  is  a  complaint 
generally  made  of  us  by  your  Majesty's  enemies ;"  for 
never  was  a  sovereign  more  nobly  served.  But,  unless 
we  were  to  undertake  a  continuation  of  Mr.  O'Conor's 
work,  or,  at  least,  prepare  a  new  edition  of  it,  we  could 
hardly  comprise  the  full  number,  or  avoid  the  exclusion 
of  many  a  fair  candidate  for  fame.  The  writer's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished — 
such  as  O'Moran,  O'Meara,  Sir  Nicholas  Trant,  Count 
Walsh,  General  Conway,  &c.,  whom  he  well  recoUecta 
when  in  the  corps,  and  above  all,  General  O'Connell, 
the  liberator's  uncle — ^whose  high  order  of  mind,  of 
principle,  and  of  conduct,  commanded  the  esteem,  as 
the  amiableness  of  his  manners  won  the  love  of  all  who 
approached  him — ^would  probably  render  the  task 
easier  to  him  than  to  most  others.  Emboldened  by 
these  peculiar  advantages,  anxious  that  the  immortal 
body  should  not  lose  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  such 
as  it  might  be  estimated,  and  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  the  lustre,  the  difiusion  of 
which  must  impair  its  effect,  he  did,  in  early  life, 
contemplate  something  similar  to  Mr.  O'Conor's  enter- 
prise ;  but  various  obstacles  arrested  his  project  and 
prevented  its  realisation. 

Reverting  to  the  foreign  services  of  the  Irish,  well 
are  we  authorised  to  assert,  that  many  and  gallant 
have  been  the  individual  exploits  for  which  the  Bri- 
gade may  claim  additional  credit,  independently  of  its 
collective  glory ;  but  outside  of  that  nursery  of  martial 
spirit,  to  which  he  owed  not  his  tuition,  we  cannot, 
in  the  crowd  of  those  who  have  reflected  honor  on 
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their  country,  refuse  a  special  homage  to  a  native 
soldier  of  Ireland,  Charles  Jennings,  better  known  as 
General  Kilmaine.  Conducted  to  France  when  not 
more  than  fifteen,  in  1 765,  by  his  father,  a  resident  of 
Dublin,  the  youth's  birth-place,  he  entered  Lauzun's, 
(or,  as  Lauzun  became,  Biron's)  regiment,  as  a  private 
hussard,  followed  his  Colonel,  to  America,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  and  there  embraced  the  princi- 
ples so  soon  afterwards  proclaimed  in  France — where 
we  recollect  him,  before  the  Revolution,  in  the  royal 
uniform  of  the  day,  which  was  white.  Advanced  to 
a  captain's  commission  in  1791,  he  prevented  the 
emigration  of  Biron's  hussards,  when  the  officers  of 
other  regiments  collectively  abandoned  the  revolu- 
tionary standard,  and,  being  rapidly  promoted,  distin- 
guished  himself  at  Jemmapes,  and  on  numerous  other 
occasions.  On  the  death  of  Dampierre,  at  the  siege 
of  Conde,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Custine,  he  com- 
manded their  deserted  army,  which  he  saved  from 
destruction  by  a  masterly  retreat  before  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  (great  uncle  of  our 
Queen  and  her  consort,)  then  at  the  head  of  80,000 
men,  while  those  under  his  charge  did  not  exceed 
30,000.  For  this  eminent  service,  however,  he  was 
requited  by  nearly  a  year's  confinement,  which  only 
ended  on  Robespierre's  overthrow;  while  so  many 
other  early  generals  of  the  Republic  had  fallen  victims 
to  that  tyrant's  thirst  of  blood — as  Custine,  Houchard, 
and  Kilmaine's  first  patron,  the  Duke  of  Biron,  who, 
at  his  execution  the  Slst  of  December,  1793,  emphar 
tically  exclaimed,  ^^  Je  meurs  puni  d'avoir  6te  infid^le 
k  mon  Dieu,  k  mon  roi,  et  a  mon  nom."  Madame  du 
Barri,  the  unnoble  favourite  of  Louis  XV.,  as  Nell 
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Gwyn  was  of  our  voluptuous  Charles,  underwent  the 
same  fate  on  that  day,  and  was  almost  the  only  woman 
who  betrayed  any  weakness,  or  recoiled  from  the 
stroke  of  death  at  that  dread  era ;  for  we  can  assert, 
from  our  own  observation,  that  the  female  victims 
almost  uniformly  submitted  to  their  doom  with  courage 
not  surpassed  by  the  bravest  of  men.  Kilmaine,  wiio, 
we  understood,  thought  he  had  some  pretensions  to  that 
noble  title,  on  his  liberation  served  imder  Pichegru, 
at  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Holland ;  and,  shortly 
after,  under  Bonaparte,  in  the  renowned  Italian  cam- 
paigns of  1796  and  1797.  Few  of  the  great  soldier's 
lieutenants  are  oftener  mentioned  with  praise  in  the 
reports  from  the  victorious  general,  who,  during  his 
exile  at  St.  Helena,  is  stated  by  Montholon  and  Gour- 
gaud,  in  their  '^  M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de 
France  sous  Napoleon,"  (1823-25,)  to  have  described 
Elilmaine  as  ^^un  excellent  officier  de  cavalerie:  il 
avait  du  sang  froid,  du  coup  d'ceil,  et  une  t6te  saine : 
il  rendit  des  services  importants  a  I'arm^e,  dont  il  edt 
et6  un  des  principaux  generaux  sans  la  faiblesse  de  sa 
sante."  Other  demonstrative  proo&  of  his  talents 
could  be  easily  produced ;  but  after  being  appointed 
to  the  army  of  Helvetia,  in  1799,  he  was  obliged 
from  impaired  health,  to  transfer  the  command  to 
Massena,  who  then  saved  France  by  his  defeat  of 
Suwarrow  and  Kraskow,  in  September  and  October 
of  that  year,  just  as  Bonaparte,  escaping  from  Egypt,^ 

*  Bonaparte's  fortunate  erasion  of  our  fleets  and  cruisers,  on  that  occasion, 
and  still  more  providential  escape  subsequently  from  the  assassin's  dagger, 
and  the  Infernal  Machine,  will  be  found  expressed,  with  singular  condensa- 
tion, such  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  alone  susceptible  of,  in  the  following 
contemporaneous  distich  :— 

**  Te  petit  ense  soelus,  mare  fluctu,  Tartara  fl»mmiia ; 
Arma,  ratem,  currum,  ter  regit  ipse  Deus." 
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was  approaching  the  French  shores;  and  ere  that 
year  had  closed,  Jennings,  or  Kilmaine,  died  the  15th 
of  December.  Had  he  lived,  a  brilliant  career,  we 
may  be  confident,  awaited  him,  under  the  future  ruler 
of  his  adopted  country.  The  praise  of  the  first  of 
modem  captains — ^for  so  the  world  will  still  consider 
Napoleon,  notwithstanding  Colonel  MitchelFs  depre- 
ciation, in  his  Life  of  Wallenstein,  and  his  last  work, 
the  "  Fall  of  Napoleon" — sufiiciently  establishes  our 
countryman's  military  value.  There  are  some  fixed 
and  settled  reputations  not  easily  shaken ;  nor  is  it 
very  discreet  or  modest  in  men  of  infinitely  subordi- 
nate fame  to  attempt  it ;  as  Lord  Chesterfield,  we  may 
repeat,  says  of  those  who  would  now  maintain  that 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  no  poets,  "  they  come  too  late 
with  their  discovery."* 

Another  eminent  military  name  associated  with  Ire- 
land, comes  now  under  our  cognisance,  and  will,  we 
are  confident,  justify  the  details  its  bearer's  achieve- 


The  awwiBrin  here  alltided  to  was  the  Corsican,  Ar^na,  joined  in  a  conspiracy 
with  other  xepablicans  against  Bonaparte,  as  a  renegade  to  the  cause.  This 
attempt,  as  well  as  that  by  the  Infernal  Machine  of  the  royalists,  occurred 
in  1800,  and  greatly  added  to  Bonaparte's  popularity,  as  the  destined  victim 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  good  nde. 

^  The  Colonel  coniidently  asserts  Napoleon's  "insignificance  of  talents ;" 
and  represents  the  mighty  conqueror  as  "  the  weak  and  vain  toy  of  fortune," 
at  page  278  of  his  Biography  of  Wallenstdn,  whose  words  on  the  danger  or 
absurdity  of  running  counter  to  rationally  and  generally  adopted  opinions, 
we  will  repeat  to  this  presumptuous  appreciator  of  one  of  the  greatest — 
would  we  oould  add,  best—of  men ! 

•<  Du  wilst  die  Macht, 

Die  ruhig,  sicher  thronende  erschiittem, 
Die  in  vexj&hrt  geheiligtem  Besitz, 
In  der  Gewohnheit  festgegriindet  ruht, 
Die  an  der  Y5lker  frommen  Kinderglauben, 
Hit  tausend  Zahen  Wunehi  sich  befestigt." 

WaUm$Uin'»  Tod-  VierUr  AuftriU  Er$Ur  Aufzug. 
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ments  so  abundantly  furnish.  Intense  and  universal, 
it  appears  from  the  French  Journals,  has  been  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  recent  death  of  Marshal 
6x70£AUD,  whom  the  leaders  of  these  organs  of  public 
opinion  represent,  to  use  their  emphatic  language,  as 
the  impersonation,  the  model  of  genuine  patriotism, 
soldierly  honor,  and  private  worth.  "We  have  to 
deplore,"  said  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, in  accents  of  deepest  feeling,  "  an  immense  loss 
in  the  person  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  at  once  a  great 
citizen  and  a  great  warrior.  "  Le  plus  grand  homme 
de  guerre  apres  Napoleon,  de  notre  6poque."  On 
proceeding  again  to  the  election  of  the  deputation 
required,  agreeably  to  custom,  to  assist  at  the  funeral 
obsequies,  he  added,  that  all  members  were  equally 
free  to  join  in  the  solemn  homage — "  And  we  will  all 
go,'*  was  the  simultaneous  acclamation.  Accordingly, 
every  honor  that  a  grateful  sense  of  eminent  national 
services  could  suggest,  or  personal  affection  inspire, 
has  been  paid  to  his  remains  and  memory.  The  body 
was  laid  out  in  all  the  pomp  of  military  decoration  or 
state ;  and  thousands  of  those  whom  he  had  led  to 
victory,  proclaimed  in  audible  lamentations  the  loss 
to  themselves  of  their  father — their  cherished  com- 
mander— and  to  their  country,  still  tremulous  in  the 
balance  of  its  destiny,  of  its  firmest  pillar. 

This  well-earned  tribute  to  the  distinguished  sol- 
dier's memory  has  been  re-echoed  on  nearly  every 
side,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  explicitly  unfolded, 
and  become  the  theme  of  a  corresponding  biography. 
Meanwhile,  our  chief  purpose  in  its  more  limited 
sphere,  is  to  establish  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  a  share 
in  the  being,  and,  if  not  a  direct,  a  reflective  or  coUa- 
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teral  participation  in  the  renown  of  this  eminent  per- 
sonage,  as  the  son  of  oilr  countrywoman,  and,  in  the 
maternal  line,  to  which  many  celebrated  men  have, 
with  fond  preference,  ascribed  their  inborn  talents,  of 
exclusiye  Irish  descent  and  connexion.  Honored  as 
we  have  been,  for  fbU  sixty  years,  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  branch  of  the  Marshal's  family,  we  have 
more  than  once  been  induced  to  consign  to  print,  a 
fiict  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  and  which  cannot, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  of  unseasonable,  nor, 
we  trust,  of  unacceptable  reproduction. 

The  Marshal's  &ther,  Jean  Ambroise  Bugeaud, 
Marquis  de  la  Ficonnerie,  chief  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  the  old  province  of  Perigord, 
(now  in  part«  La  Dordogne,)  the  birth-place  of  Mon- 
taigne, of  Finelon,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons,  married  in  1771,  Frances  Sutton,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  Comte  de  Clonard,  a  native  of  the 
county  Wexford,  where,  before  he  removed  to  France, 
all  his  numerous  children  were  bom,  and  where  his 
ancestors  had  for  centuries  held  rank  and  possessions 
that  placed  them  in  the  first  line  of  its  gentry.  Des- 
poiled by  the  inflictions  of  the  penal  code  against 
Catholics,  the  contracted  inheritance  of  Mr.  Sutton 
induced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  France,  where,  like 
most  young  Catholics,  forbidden  the  advantages  of 
adequate  tuition  in  his  native  soil,  he  had  been 
educated — 

**  Vlctiu  abit,  longeqne  ignotis  ezolat  oris 
Maltam  gemens  ignominiam  plagasqne  superbi 
Victoris."— Ftiya,  Oearg.  iii.,  225. 

There,  too,  his  birth  and  merit  soon  attracted  the 
royal  &vour,  which,  in  its  exercise,  procured  him  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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title  of  Count  de  Clonaid,  derived  from  an  ancestnd 
property  in  his  native  county.  His  wife.  Miss  Master- 
son,  whom  we  well  remember  as  a  most  amiable  old 
lady,  was  of  equally  honorable  lineage  in  the  same 
district ;  and  from  their  union  sprung  three  sons,  with 
a  like  number  of  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  wife 
of  Andrew  French,  Esq.,  of  London.  Their  son,  lately 
deceased,  an  advocate  at  the  English  bar,  was  an 
accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  translated  a  portion 
of  Pension's  Telemachus  into  Latin,  of  which  the  style 
received  the  marked  approbation  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Another  Miss  Sutton,  (or  De  donard,)  married  Daniel 
McCarthy,  Esq.,  of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  that  city,  where  we  have  seen 
him  preside,  with  dignity  and  talent,  over  the  com* 
mercial  courts,  for  several  years.  This  gentleman 
and  his  excellent  spouse  are  now  worthily  represented 
by  their  descendants,  whose  eulogy  is  thus  sufficiently 
expressed.  The  &mily  are  of  the  M*Carthy-Reagh 
branch  of  that  ancient  stock,  and  of  the  same  lineage 
with  the  distinguished  family  of  Toulouse.  The  two 
eldest  sons  entered  the  Lrish  Brigade,  where  we  recol- 
lect the  senior  as  Colonel,  and  his  brother  as  Major. 
The  youngest,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Astrolabe,  one  of  the  accompanying  vessels  of  La 
Feyrouse,  in  his  fatal  exploratory  circumnavigation, 
perished  with  that  regretted  officer  in  1788,  when  all 
trace  was  lost  of  the  expedition,  until  accidentally 
discovered  above  twenty  years  ago  by  our  countryman. 
Captain  DiQon,  whom  we  heard  relate  the  circum- 
stances, and  who  received  in  consequence  a  conside- 
rable pension  from  the  French  government  The 
Naval  explorator  left  no  family  nor  did  the  Major. 
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The  Count  de  Clonard's  eldest  son,  John,  a  Colonel 
in  Genetal  Conway's  Irish  brigade,  married  Miss 
Crosbie  of  Kilkenny,  a  lady  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  a  very  extensive  cirde  in  the  highest  class  of 
Parisian  society,  but  since  1833,  his  widow. — Of  their 
surviving  ofispring,  the  son  Charles  has  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-Colonel,  under  the  auspices  of 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  his  cousin.  His  elder  and  younger 
brothers  died  within  these  few  years,  but  his  two 
sisters  survive  and  have  families  of  children.  The 
elder,  Anne-Elise  is  the  wife  of  William  Mac-Guckin, 
Esq.,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  Ulster,  created  Baron  de 
Slane,  by  Charles  X.,  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  studies,  and  was  a  &vourite  pupil  of  the 
late  profoundly  learned  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  He  has, 
with  other  works,  published  a  translation  of  the 
^*  Dwan  d'Amrolkais,"  and  life  of  that  Arabian  poet, 
by  the  writer  of  the  "Kilab  al  Aiyan,"  or  Arabic 
Plutarch,  as  also  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
British  Oriental  Translation  Society,  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  where  he  had  collected  various  rare 
volumes.  The  second  daughter  of  John,  Count  de 
Clonard,  is  the  accomplished  wife  of  our  fellow-towns- 
man, Robert  Francis  Macleod,  Esq.,  now  residing  in 
France. 

The  Marshal  had  two  elder  brothers,  Patrick  and 
Ambrose,  who  obtained  commissions  in  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade, imder  their  uncles,  with  whom  they  emigrated, 
and  entered  the  English  service,  assuming  their  ma- 
ternal name  of  Sutton ;  but  the  brigades  having  been 
disbanded,  and  the  peace  of  Amiens,  offering  a  more 
settled  order  of  things,  these  gentlemen  returned  in 
1802  to  their  native  home,  as  so  many  other  emigrants 
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then  did,  necessarily,  however,  keeping  aloof  from 
all  public  demonstration;  for  their  residence,  more 
than  suspected,  as  they  were,  of  haying  borne  arms 
against  their  country,  was  of  sufferance  rather  than 
permission,  overlooked,  not  sanctioned,  by  the  then 
consular  government.  The  elder,  Patrick,  with  whom 
we  were  intimately  acquainted,  possessed  the  most 
attractive  of  characters,  with  high  accomplishments  ; 
but  an  unfortunate  duel  in  which  the  fellow-officer, 
to  whom  he  had  been  second  in  Limerick  in  1 796,  as 
we  heard,  (for  we  were  then  in  France,)  had  fallen, 
cast  a  deep  gloom  on  his  sensitive  mind,  and  long 
dispirited  his  native  serenity. 

On  the  emigration  of  his  brothers  in  1792,  the 
Marshal,  Thomas  Robert  Bugeaud,  bom  the  15th  of 
October,  1784,  was  a  child,  and  could  not  follow  their 
example ;  but  in  1804,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  imperial  foot-guards  of  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
preparing  his  threatened  invasion  of  England  from 
Boulogne.  like  all  other  recruits,  whatever  were 
their  birth  and  station,  he  began  by  carrying  the 
knapsack  and  musket.  Such,  too,  was  the  first  step  in 
military  service  of  all  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe's 
sons,  and  is  consequently  not  to  be  misconstrued  into 
evidence  of  humble  birth,  as,  in  reference  to  Bugeaud, 
our  representative,  Mr.  Burke  Roche  was  led  to  think, 
when  he  adduced  in  1843,  the  marshal's  elevation  as 
a  striking  instance  of  the  superior  military  system 
of  France,  where  personal  merit,  wholly  independent 
of  birth  or  connexions,  was  the  sole  criterion  of 
choice,  or  source  of  advancement.*     Still,  birth  and 

*  In  1780,  after  the  victory  of  Rodney  over  Don  Juan  do  Langarn,  this 
admiral  on  learning  that  the  English  Sovereign's  son  (afterwards  William 
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education  could  not  be  without  corresponding  influ- 
ence, and  Bugeaud's  military  progress  was  certainly 
not  slow.  However,  he  dropped  the  aristocratic  name 
of  La  Piconnerie,  and  adopted  the  original  patrony- 
mic of  his  family,  which,  like  Horace  Walpole,  who 
never  assumed  the  title  that  devolved  to  him  of  Orford, 
he  has  constantly  retained,  without  even  the  nobiliary 
particle  De  prefixed  to  it.  So  far  he  differed  from 
his  brothers,  who,  on  revisiting  their  home,  resumed 
their  titular  distinctions,  as  did  most  others,  afiter  a 
short  concession  to  a  transient  necessity,  when  Mira- 
beau  was  exchanged  for  the  primitive  surname  of 
Riquetti,  Montmorenci  for  Bouchard^  La  Fayette  for 
Metier^  Richelieu  for  Vignerot,  Villeroy,  for  Neu/viUe, 
and  majesty  itself  had  sunk  into  Capet.  Dangerous 
then,  or  rather  fatal,  we  can  assert,  and  have  before 
observed,  would  it  have  been  to  give  fallen  royalty 
the  monarchical  name. 

Made  a  corporal  at  Austrelitz,  he  served  successively 
in  Prussia,  Poland,  Spain,  &c.,  and  in  1814,  was  a 
Colonel,  but  he  was  not  at  Waterloo,  nor  did  he 
pursue  his  military  career  during  the  restoration,  that 
is  from  1815  to  1830.  This  interval  he  passed  in  his 
native  department  occupied  in  agricultural  cultivation, 
combining  practice  and  study,  much,  we  have  under- 
stood, to  the  benefit  alike  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
future  instruction  of  the  Algerian  colonists. — Some 
of  his  publications  on  the  topic  have  been  favourably 


rV.,)  was  then  only  a  midshipman,  quite  undistinguished  in  labor  and  ser- 
ynce  from  other  youths,  begged  permission  to  deliver  his  sword  to  the  Royal 
oipinnt,  remarking  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  English  should  be  Lords  of 
the  Ocean,  when  such  an  example  was  offered  them  of  every  sacrifice  foi;  the 
national  honour. 
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adverted  to.  In  1831,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  for  P6- 
rigueux,  the  capital  of  the  department,  and,  resuming 
his  martial  course,  was  named  '^  marechal  de  camp," 
or  Major-General ;  but  it  was  not  till  1836,  that  he 
appeared  in  Africa,  where  his  success  procured  him 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  equivalent  to  that, 
in  our  service,  of  full  general,  leading  to  the  highest, 
that  of  Marshal.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  not 
long,  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  when  he 
negotiated  a  truce  with  Abdel-Kader,  the  African 
Arminius.  In  1840,  at  length,  he  was  named  Gover- 
nor General  of  Algeria,  and  in  his  subsequent  cam- 
paigns completed  its  conquest. 

The  President  of  the  French  Assembly,  we  have 
seen,  pi'oclaimed  him  to  a  loudly  assenting  audience, 
both  a  great  citizen  and  a  great  captain^  which  assu- 
redly he  was,  for  he  achieved  whatever  he  had  in 
command  or  contemplation,  after  the  repeated  failures 
of  his  predecessors.  If  his  exploits  cannot  bear  a 
fair  comparison  to  the  immortal  campaigns  of  Napo* 
leon,  it  was  because  the  same  fields  of  action,  were 
not  open  to  him — '^  Crescit  cum  amplitudine  rerum  vis 
ingenii^'  observes  a  great  writer;  and  had  Wellington, 
we  may  ask,  been  confined  in  his  triumphant  career 
to  its  first  theatre,  would  the  same  refulgent  glory 
now  attend  his  name  %  Yet  as  the  Marshal  remarks 
himself,  in  his  excellent  treatise — ^^  Des  moyens  de 
conserver  et  d'utiliser  la  conquSte  de  I'Alg^rie," 
printed  in  1842.  "  The  Arabs  are  a  bold  and  war- 
like race ;  war  is  their  normal  state,  and  from  their 
infancy  they  fondly  exercise  themselves  on  horseback 
and  in  arms."  The  first  of  generals,  as  he  is  almost 
on  all  hands  acknowledged,  Hannibal,  was  a  native  of 
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Algeria,  and  Marius,  seconded  by  Sylla,  found  not  the 
final  overthrow  of  Jugurtha  an  easy  achievement; 
nor  were  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses  without  a  well  contested  resistance,  not  less 
evinced  on  more  modem  occasions,  down  to  our  own 
days.  Climate,  no  doubt,  has  a  poweiful  influence, 
moral  and  physical ;  yet  even  the  enervating  fields  of 
Asia  have  not  been  unproductive  of  well  acquired 
&me,  as  the  enduring  renown  of  the  Great  Albu- 
querque, dive,  the  writer's  father's  fnend  and  relative. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  finally.  Lord 
Gough,  sufficiently  attest,  without  recurring  to  three 
great  conquering  monarchies  sprung  from  her  soil, 
Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  Mahrattas^  under 
Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  the  Sikes 
in  our  own  days,  having  recalled  the  memory  of  their 
brave  ancestors  under  Forus,  who  shewed  themselves 
entitled  even  to  Alexander's  praise,  were  surely  no 
imworthy  antagonists.  Can  we  believe  that  Clive 
would  not  have  been  as  triumphant  in  Europe  over 
the  French,  as  he  was  in  Hindostan  ^  At  that  time 
France  was  deeply  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  inac- 
tion ;  nor,  indeed,  had  a  single  commander  of  marked 
talents  arisen  there  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
revolutionary  wars,  an  extent  of  eighty  years,  except 
three  foreigners — Berwick,  Saxe,  and  Loewendal — 
Berwick  was  the  natural  son  of  James  II. ;  and  when 
a  French  Envoy,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  boasted 
of  the  resources  of  France,  the  Great  Frederick  ob- 
served in  retort,  what  do  they  avail,  when  you  no 
longer  have  Saxe  and  Loewendal  to  direct  your 
annies  ]  '^  Were  I  sovereign  of  your  realm,"  added 
that  great  but  most  unscrupulous  of  monarchs, "  not  a 
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cannon  should  be  fired  in  Europe  unless  with  my  per- 


mission." 


Without  dwelling  further  on  what  will  be  more 
appropriately  the  subject  of  history,  we  cannot  pass 
unnoticed  an  event  of  the  Marshal's  life  which,  in  its 
effects,  made  a  painAil  and  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  Chosen  in  1833,  for  the  delicate  mission  of 
conveying  the  Duchess  of  Berry  out  of  France,  from 
the  citadel  of  Blaye,  where  she  was  confined  in  the 
double  sense  of  the  word,  after  her  wild  expedition 
in  Brittany,  he  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  im- 
posed duty.  Shortly  after,  however,  some  reflections 
of  an  offensive  character,  uttered  by,  or  attributed  to 
M.  Dulong,  a  deputy,  and  embroiled  rather  than  ex- 
plained by  intervening  friends^  caused  a  duel  fetal  to 
Dulong,  and  productive  of  enduring  hatred  of  Bu- 
geaud,  on  the  part  of  the  liberals^  who,  according  to 
custom,  strewed  the  tomb  of  their  associate,  "the 
victim  of  the  fear  of  being  thought  afraid,"  not  only 
with  flowers  of  nature  but  of  rhetoric.  Among  other 
orators  was  the  editor  of  the  even  then  republican 
journal,  the  National^  Armand  Carrel,  a  paragraph  of 
whose  discourse  became  singularly  applicable  to  his 
own  fate,  only  two  years  after,  when  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  then  the  leading  writer 
of  the  ministerial  Journal  des  Debats.  "  It  is,"  said 
Carrel,  "  a  desolating  ground  of  reflection,  to  see  a 
young  and  most  promising  person,  cut  off  from  the 
number  of  the  living,  by  yielding  to  a  barbarous  point 
of  honor,  and  encountering  its  sanguinary  result." 
But  Carrel  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist  what 
he  then  stigmatised  as  senseless  in  its  object,  and  des- 
tructive of  human  life  in  its  consequences. — "  Arma 
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amens  capio  nee  sat  rationis  in  armis" — may  many 
a  duellist,  fully  conscious  of  his  wrong  doing,  say, 
(Virgil,  JEneid,  xi.  34.) 

The  Marshal  died  in  the  profession  and  fulfilment 
of  every  religious  duty.  Almost,  indeed,  the  last 
wordB  he  could  utter  were,  "  Fiat  voluntus  tua, 
Domine,"  when  exhorted  by  the  ministering  clergy- 
man, to  bend  with  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven.  His  bed,  too,  was  surrounded  by  his  mourn- 
ing and  admiring  friends.  Generals  and  Ministers  of 
State,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  lost  not  a 
moment  in  expressing  to  the  Marshal's  son-in-law,  his 
condolence  on  the  occasion.  Madame  Bugeaud  was 
then  on  her  way  from  Limoges,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
time.  His  son-in-law,  Colonel  Feray,  about  two  years 
since,  became  so  at  Algiers,  when  Miss  Macleod,  the 
sister  of  our  highly  respected  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 
the  Rev.  D.  F.  Macleod,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
on  a  visit  to  Madame  la  Marechale,  gave  her  hand  at 
the  same  hour  and  altar  to  M.  Fourichon,  a  naval 
officer  of  distinguished  merit,  now  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron,  as  Commodore  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  Marshal  has  left  a  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen. 

We  certainly  should  not  here  forget  an  honourable 
Irishman,  Major  Mac  Elligot.  It  was  gratifying  to 
us  to  hear  from  Lafayette  himself,  the  distinction  he 
drew  between  the  humane  and  generous  conduct 
of  this  officer  towards  him,  and  the  harsh  restrictions 
he  had  to  endure  from  the  Austrian  officers,  under 
whose  charge  he  was  successively  placed,  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  at  Olmiitz.  There  his  wife,  after  a  long 
incarceration  of  herself,  and  the  simultaneous  immola- 
tion, during  the  reign  of  terror,  of  her  grandmother 

VOL.  II.  L 
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the  Duchess  of  Noailles,  of  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Ayen,  and  of  her  sister !  succeeded  in  joining  him 
with  their  two  daughters.  He  was  far  more  distin- 
guished for  consistency  of  principle  than  for  capacity 
adequate  to  the  situations  to  which  he  was  occasion- 
ally raised.  Napoleon,  as  related  in  Gourgaud's 
Memoirs,  called  him  a  simpleton — "  un  niais,  nulle- 
ment  taille  pour  les  roles  qu'il  avait  voulu  jouer." 

We  must  not,  however,  too  far  pursue  our  fond 
course ;  for  were  we  to  compass,  to  any  commensurate 
extent,  the  series  of  actions  in  which  the  proscribed 
sons  of  Ireland  have  gathered  their  laurels,  and  signa- 
lised the  characteristic  valour  of  their  country,  the 
recital  would  occupy  many  a  volume.  Exclusively  of 
their  principal  theatre,  on  which  Mr.  O'Conor  has 
expended  his  labours,  and  yet  very  far  from  exhaust- 
ing the  subject,  we  should  have  to  include  in  our 
comprehensive  sphere  of  narrative,  the  recorded 
achievements  in  Spain,  of  the  O'Donnels,  O'Farrels, 
O'Sullivans,  O'Reillys,  McCarthys,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  in 
the  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  pay,  of  the  Carews, 
(of  the  devotedness  of  one  of  whom  Boswell,  in  his 
Tour  to  Corsica,  relates  a  most  striking  instance  from 
the  communication  of  Paoli ;)  of  the  Roches,  whose 
bravery  is  celebrated  by  Castruccio  Buonamici,  in  his 
"Commentarii  de  Bello  Italico,"  of  most  classical 
latinity,  (Lugd.  Batav.  1750,  2  volumes,  8vo.,)  of  the 
Mac  Mahons,  &c. ;  and  in  Germany,  of  the  Lacys, 
Nugents,  Taaffes,  Harrolds ;  and  above  all,  of  the 
Brownes;  for,  in  military  genius,  we  believe  that 
Field  Marshal  Ulysses  Maximilian  Browne  may  claim 
the  highest  place  in  foreign  Irish  annals ;  (excluding, 
of  course,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  not  directly  Irish,)  and, 
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as  such,  he  may  for  a  moment  arrest  our  attention. 
Bom  of  Irish  parents  at  Basil,  the  23rd  of  October, 
1705,  he  was  very  early  sent  to  Limerick,  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  and  there  educated  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cashin.  Having  entered  the  imperial  service,  his  first 
active  campaign  was  in  1737  against  the  Turks,  and 
in  reward  for  his  distinguished  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla, 
where  his  relative,  Colonel  George  Browne,  met  his 
death,  in  Italy,  was  named  Field  Marshal  Lieutenant, 
in  1739.  During  the  subsequent  war  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Silesia,  between  the  Empress  Queen,  Maria 
Teresa,  and  her  unprincipled  assailant,  Frederick, 
Browne  was  his  ablest  opponent;  though  neither 
then,  nor  in  the  ensuing  Seven  Years'  War,  is  Mr. 
O'Conor  quite  warranted  in  calling  him,  at  page  368, 
the  "Conqueror  of  Frederick,"  who  did  him  more 
justice,  however,  than  he  rendered  his  real  conqueror, 
in  many  a  conflict.  Marshal  Daun.  Just  so  we  find 
Napoleon  fair,  often  generous,  in  estimating  those 
who  could  boast  of  no  victory  over  him,  while  only 
in  anxious  search  of  any  errings  imputable  to  his 
victor.  In  his  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
Frederick  describes  Browne's  march  into  Saxony  after 
the  battle  of  Lowositz,  as  a  master-piece  of  military 
science,  "  digne  des  plus  grands  capitaines  anciens  ou 
modemes,"  to  use  his  own  emphatic  phrase.  But 
nearly  at  the  opening  of  that  memorable  period  of 
Frederick's  long  balanced  fate  and  final  triumph,  at 
the  battle  of  Prague,  the  6th  of  May  1757,  by  far  the 
greatest  encounter  between  them,  (though  the  repulse 
of  the  Prussians  from  Bohemia  had  shortly  before 
won  for   Browne,   then   Field  Marshal  in  full,  the 
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insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,)  a  wound,  which 
proved  mortal  on  the  24th  of  June,  deprived  the 
army  of  his  directing  eye  and  counsel,  and  himself 
of  a  promised  victory.*  During  the  short  interval  of 
peace  after  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
or  about  the  year  1753,  Browne  paid  a  visit  to  Lime- 
rick, when,  walking  round  the  then  encircling  walls 
of  the  city  with  the  father  of  the  present  writer,  they 
were  both  arrested,  and  only  released  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter's  kinsmen,  the  future  lords.  Lisle  and 
Fery :  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  fear  entertained 
of  military  strangers,  or  catholic  residents.  Had 
Browne  borne  arms  for  France,  the  consequences 
to  these  gentlemen  would  have  been  of  severer 
visitation;  but  George  the  Second,  as  a  German 
Prince,  had  an  inherited  reverence  for  the  imperial 
crown ;  and  we  have  in  the  possession  of  our  family 
a  license  for  one  of  its  members,  the  writer's  uncle, 
with  that  sovereign's  sign  manual,  to  pursue  the 
profession  interdicted  him  at  home,  under  the  Em- 
press Queen's  banners,  but  with  a  special  prohibition 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  France,  although  just 
then  at  peace  with  that  rival  power.  Our  Hano- 
verian sovereign  did  not  forget  that  his  grandfather, 
Ernest  Augustus,  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Elector,  the  19th  of  December,  1692,  by  Maria- 
Teresa's  grand-parent,  the  Emperor  Leopold;  while 
Frederick's  first  impulse  on  the  throne,  which  his 
grandfather  equally  owed  to  Leopold,  was  to  despoil 
her  of  her  legitimate  patrimony  on  the  most  futile 
pretence. 

•See,  "Oeschichte  des  Siebenjahrigen  Kricgcs,  Ton  J.  B.  Archcnholz/' 
page  53.     Erster  Thiel,  ed.  Berlin,  1830,  8to. 
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In  the  last  page  of  his  history,  Mr.  O'Conor  intro- 
duces the  name  of  General  Montgomery,  a  native  of 
Donegal,  as  second  only  to  Washington,  in  martial 
fame,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
We  were  not  aware  that  he  stood  in  such  high  esti- 
mation, but  are  gratified  to  find  it  asserted.  In  1793, 
his  widow  and  son  had  fixed  their  residence  at  Tou- 
louse. The  latter  did  not  appear  to  partake  very 
largely  of  his  father's  capacity,  or  spirit,  while  his 
wife  was  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  lady.  She 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  gentleman  then  well 
known  in  England,  as  "  Black  Pigot,"  from  his  com- 
plexion. He  educated  her  on  Rousseau's  principles ; 
for  he  was  a  most  singular  being,  quite  of  a  congenial 
mind  with  the  author  of  the  Emilius ;  but  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  adopt  what  was  practically  useful, 
and  to  discard  what  was  eccentric  in  the  Genevese 
philosopher's  system,  as  she  advanced  in  maturer  life. 
Her  mother-in-law,  though  of  an  inferior  stamp  of 
intellect,  made  her  conversation  peculiarly  interesting 
by  the  variety  of  anecdotes  she  was  enabled  to  relate 
of  Washington,  whose  alternations  of  popular  favor, 
just  then  in  rapid  decline  with  the  dominant  or  demo- 
cratic party,  presented  a  striking  proof,  if  any  were 
wanted!  of  its  proverbial  instabiUty 

On  this  subject  we  may  be  allowed  to  relate  a  per- 
sonal anecdote.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
never  fail,  it  is  known,  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  their  declared  independence  of  the 
British  crown.  In  1796,  we  assisted,  by  special  invi- 
tation, at  Bordeaux  to  commemorate  the  day,  when 
after  a  few  early  toasts,  a  round  of  rascals  was  pro- 
posed, not  then  an  unwonted  practice ;  and  at  their 
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head,  with  curses  loud  and  deep,  was  pronounced  the 
name  of  George  Washington  !  A  French  general 
and  ourselves  were  the  only  alien  guests.  He  made 
some  observation  expressive  of  surprise,  which  was 
answered  by  the  chairman  in  terms  of  insult,  fortu- 
nately not  sufficiently  understood  to  cause  the  usual 
consequences,  whicli  we  averted  by  a  very  softened 
interpretation  of  the  words.  We  had  ourselves  de- 
clined the  toast,  but  unnoticed.  The  chairman,  a 
Mr.  Russell,  was  subsequently  employed  in  various 
diplomatic  missions,  and  in  after  life  must  have 
reflected  with  shame  and  horror  on  the  frantic  excess 
of  such  party  spirit.  So  signal  an  instance  of  its  deli- 
rious influence  is,  and  must  remain,  without  parallel ; 
for  where  could  the  baneful  passion  find  such  a  victim, 
or  batten  on  such  a  prey  ? — But 

**  He  who  surpasses  or  subdaes  mankind. 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Round  him  are  icj  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head ; 
And  thus  reward  the  toils,  which  to  these  summits  lead." 

Childe  Harold^  Canto  iii.  45. 

For  the  direful  rivalry  of  the  contending  factions  of 
that  day  in  America,  Washington's  Life  by  Jared 
Sparke,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49,  should  be  read.  But,  to  the 
versatility  of  popular  feeling,  the  never-failing  ani- 
madversion of  historians,  may  be  opposed  Machia- 
velli's  observations  on  the  text  of  Livy,  "  Hoec  natura 
multitudinis  est,  aut  humiliter  servit  aut  superbe 
dominatur,"  (lib.  xxiv.,  cap.  26,)  which  transfer  the 
blame,  in  a  higher  degree,  to  the  rulers.  "  Dico 
adunque,  come  di  quel  difetto,  di  che  accusano  gli 
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scrittori  la  moltitudine,  se  ne  possono  accusare  tutti 
gli  huomini,  particolarmente,  et  massimamente  i  prin- 
cipi ;  perche  ciascuno,  che  non  sia  regolato  dalle  leggi, 
farebbe  quelli  medesimi  errori,  che  la  moltitudine 
sciolta."  (Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio, 
lib.  ii.,  cap.  68.) 

A  suited  advertence  to  a  passage  of  Tacitus  relative 
to  Ireland,  may  not  unfittingly  find  its  place  here,  as 
it  has  become  the  subject  of  warm  controversy.  Every 
writer  of  Irish  history  has  fondly  and  proudly  appealed 
to  this  passage,  (Vita  Agricolse,  cap.  24,)  in  proof 
of  the  more  enlarged  commercial  intercourse,  and 
consequent  superiority  of  civilization,  most  imper- 
fect as  we  may  suppose  it,  enjoyed  by  their  country, 
as  compared  with  Britain,  at  the  remote  period  of 
the  first  century  of  our  era;  and  as  the  text  was 
long  and  generally  exhibited,  the  fact  and  inference 
seemed  fully  supported.*  No  historian  or  antiquary 
appeared  to  suspect  its  authenticity,  until  Mr.  Moore, 
who,  no  doubt,  had  consulted  some  recent  German 
editions  of  the  author,  alluded,  in  indignant  terms, 
to  the  "  attempt  made  by  some  commentators  to 
deprive  Ireland  of  most  of  the  advantages  of  this 
testimony,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  new  and  barbarous 
reading." — (History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  12.)  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  aware,  that  the  reading, 
thus  condemned  as  new  or  spurious,  is  coeval  with 
what  he  has  adopted  as  original  and  genuine,  or,  that 
both  are  equally  founded  on  mere  conjecture.  The 
one  was  introduced  by  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  his  editions 
printed  at  Basil  in  1533  and  1644, — "Lectio  quae 

*  See  inter  alios,  Gratianus  Lucius  (Archdeacon  Lynch)  in  his  Cambrensis 
EyersuB,  cap.  12,  HcQeoghegan,  torn,  i.,  p.  372,  &c. 
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nunc  est  in  textu,"  says  Ernesti,  "  ex  ingenio  est  Rhe- 
nani :" — the  other  was  proposed  by  Valens  Acidalius, 
a  critic  of  the  same  century.  But,  as  the  best  ground- 
work of  judgment,  we  shall  trace  the  genealogy,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  controverted  text,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  in  its  original  corrupt  state— ("  pro- 
digiose  corruptus  locus,"  observes  Rhenanus,  its  first 
emendator,)  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  play  of  fancy 
and  exercise  of  ingenuity,  uncontrolled  by  any  fixed 
authority,  or  standard  of  reference. 

No  ancient  manuscript  of  the  admirable  biography 
of  Agricola,  which  Brotier  truly  designates,  "  absolu- 
tissimum  decorae  perfectseque  laudationis  exemplar," 
of  any  value  appears  to  be  extant.  "  Julii  Agricolae," 
says  Emesti  in  his  general  preface,  "  scriptum  exem- 
plar nusquam  notatum  reperi." — Brotier,  indeed,  dis- 
covered some  in  the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  but  none 
less  recent  than  the  fifteenth  century,  or  anterior  to 
the  invention  of  printing ;  nor  did  the  Editio  Princeps 
of  Tacitus,  the  "  artis  gloria  prima  suae"  of  Johannes 
Spirensis,  (Venice,  1468  or  1470,)  contain  the  work. 
Its  first  publication,  it  would  seem,  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Panegyric  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  1476,  (if 
the  date  be  correct,)  probably  by  Philip  de  Lavignia 
at  Milan. — (See  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  volume  ii., 
pp.  229  and  367 ;  Dibdiu's  Qassics,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  334 
and  448 ;  and  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  tom.  iii., 
p.  102.) — Again,  about  the  year  1477,  it  was  united 
with  the  collective  works  (then,  at  least,  discovered,)* 

♦  The  first  fiye  books  of  the  Annals  were  not  published  until  1613,  at  the 
cost  of  Leo  X.,  who  paid  500  ducats,  equivalent  to  £2000  of  present  money, 
for  the  manuscript, — **  Qui  hos  libros  ad  Leonem  detulit,  avTi^iS»pov  acccpit 
quingentos  aureos/'— (Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.  lib.  i.,  cap.  30.) 
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of  Tacitus,  by  F.  Puteolanus,  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Milan,  in  a  beautiAil  folio  yolume — "  exemplum  per- 
pnlchmm,  etiam  supra  Venetam  editionem  Johannis 
Spirensis,"  as  expressed  by  Emesti,  in  his  preface, 
page  xxiv.,  ed.  1772 — See  also  Biblioth.  Spenc.  ii., 
395 ;  Dibdin's  Classics,  toL  ii. ;  and  Brotier,  in  preef. 
xxix«,  ed.  1776.  The  manuscripts  from  which  these 
earliest  impressions  were  copied,  appear  to  have  been 
lost;  for  they  have  never  been  referred  to  subsequently. 
In  these  primitive  editions  the  disputed  passage 
thus  stands — ^*' Solum  coelumque  (Hibernia)  et  ingenia 
cultusque  hominum  baud  multum  a  .Britannia  differt 
In  melius  aditus  portusque  per  commercia  et  negocia- 
tores  cogniti ;" — a  structure  of  phrase  which  suffici- 
ently justifies  the  observation  just  quoted  of  Rhenanus 
— ^*'  prodigiose  corruptus  locus ;"  but  which  remained 
imaltered  in  various  successive  editions  until  this 
editor,  in  1533  and  1544,  substituted  the  conjectural 
reading  so  favorable  to  Ireland,  viz : — "  Solum  coelum- 
que,  et  ingenia  cultusque  hominum  baud  multum  a 
Britannia  differunt:  melius  aditus  portusque  per  com- 
mercia  et  negotiatores  cogniti,"  which  was  generally 
received,  not  as  genuine,  but  as  intelligible ;  for  even 
Rhenanus,  its  author,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  it, 
that  he  preferred  another,  which  consisted  in  the 
change  of  melius  into  ejus,  thus — "  Solum  coelumque 

baud  multum  a  Britannia  differunt.   Ejus  (Hiber- 

nifle)  aditus  portusque  per  commercia  et  negotiatores 
cogniti."  Few,  in  fact,  were  disposed  to  credit  the 
superiority  of  Ireland  over  Britain.  "  Dubito  enim," 
assigns  Valens  Acidalius  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
correction  of  Rhenanus,  "  an  Hibernia  in  melius  a 
Britannia  differat.     Propior  sum  credere  diversum," 
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and  he  accordingly  suggested  the  emendation  now,  for 
the  same  reason,  adopted  by  the  continental  editors, 
viz, — ''Solum  coelumque hand  multum  a  Britan- 
nia differunt,  nee  in  melius :  aditus  portusque,"  &c.— * 
adding  that  the  construction  of  the  sentence  required 
the  adhesion  of  melius  to  the  first,  rather  than  to  the 
second  poiiion.  Various  other  attempts  were  made 
by  the  contemporaries  of  Rhenanus  and  Acidalius-— 
by  Ursinus,  Muretus,  Danesius,  &a ;  but  the  propo- 
sition of  the  first  met  general  acceptance  until  the 
Bipontine  editors,  in  1779,  embraced  that  of  Acidalius. 
Others,  such  as  Brotier,  without  disturbing  the  long 
received  text,  apply  the  contested  melius,  not  as  a 
ground  of  comparison  between  the  two  islands,  but 
between  the  harbours  and  approaches  of  Ireland  and 
the  interior  of  the  country,  the  former  being  frequented, 
while  the  latter  remained  little  known.  ''Aditus 
portusque  Hibemiae  per  commercia  et  negotiatores 
melius  sunt  cogniti — ^interiora  ver6  insulse  fere  ignota" 
is  the  interpretation  of  Brotier.  Dr.  Stock,  in  his 
edition,  (Dublin,  1787,  4  vols.,  12mo.,)  is,  of  course, 
rather  partial  to  Ireland  in  his  construction ;  but,  to 
use  the  words  of  Emesti,  "  alii  aliter  tentant,  sed 
nihil  expediunt  sine  libris." 

Mr.  Moore's  denunciation  of  the  new  and  barbarous 
reading  will  thus,  I  apprehend,  appear  unsubstantiated 
by  evidence — certainly  so,  as  to  its  novelty  ;  and,  as  to 
its  alleged  barbarism,  it  is  sufficient  to  note,  that  it 
reckons  among  its  partisans  the  best  Latin  scholars 
in  Europe.  The  object  of  contest  may  be  derided  as 
insignificant;  but  it  has  obtained  importance  from 
the  excitement  of  national  feelings ;  for  Ireland,  like 
decayed  &milies,  seeks,  in  the  retrospect  of  hncient 
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fieune,  some  consolation  for  her  subsequent  and  long* 
endured  sufferings. 

Tacitus,  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  biography  of  his 
&ther-in-law,  adds,  that  Agricola  contemplated  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  yan- 
quished  Britons  the  dangerous  sight  of  a  free  people, 
— ^"  ut  Ubertas  e  conspectu  toUeretur,"  and,  with  this 
view,  he  retained  in  his  camp  a  banished  prince  of  the 
country.  A  single  legion  with  some  auxiliaries,  or 
less  than  10,000  men,  were  considered  quite  sufficient 
for  the  achievement,  which  a  rebellion  of  the  Britons 
compelled  him  to  abandon ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
Irish  annalists,  that  the  prince  alluded  to,  was  Teuthal 
Teachimar,  in  Latin — Ikiathalius  Bonaventura/^  who 
subsequently  recovered  his  throne,  and  whose  reign, 
A.  D.  106 — 137,  fills  many  a  page  of  Irish  history. — 
See  O'Hallaran's  Introduction — Prelim.  Discourse, 
page  XV. ;  the  same  author's  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  219, 
(4to.);  Keating,  volume  i.,  page  321,  edition  1809; 
O'Flaherty's  Ogygia,  p.  302,  pars,  iii.,  cap.  56 ;  and 
McGeoghegan,  tom.  L,  pages  129  and  485.  '^Tout 
porte  k  croire,"  says  this  last  mentioned  writer,  "  que 
ce  roi  de  Tacite  est  Tuathal." 

Among  the  critics  who  attempted  to  elucidate  the 
avowedly  corrupt  text  of  Tacitus  on  this  occasion, 
we  have  named  Danesius,  (Pierre  Dan^s)  and  Muretus 
(Marc  Antoine  Muret.)  The  first  is  celebrated  for  his 
rebuke  of  the  insolent  pun  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvieta, 
who,  when  a  French  prelate,  Nic.  Pseaume,  rose  to 
address  the  Council  of  Trent,  had  exclaimed,  Gallus 
cantat — ^"  Utinam,"  retorted  Danes,  "  ad  istud  gallici- 

*  Charles  O'Conor  calls  him,  Tuathal  the  Acceptable,    (Dissertation  on 
Irish  History,  p.  xiz.,  ed.  1763.) 
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nium  Petrus  rescipisceret."  The  Juvenilia  of  Muret, 
though  little  entitled  to  the  praise  of  delicacy  of 
thought  or  expression,  are  far  more  so  than  those 
of  the  reformer  Theodore  de  Beze,  and  others  of  that 
age.  (Paris,  1662,  in  8vo.  and  Opera  Omnia,  Lipsise, 
1672,  2  vols.  8vo.)  His  tragedy,  so  called,  of  Julius 
Caesar,  is  a  miserable  attempt  compared  to  our  Shak- 
spere's  production  with  the  same  title,  or  to  Voltaire's 
Mort  de  C^sar. 

As  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France — 
the  main  purpose  of  Mr.  O'Conor's  lucubrations — 
originated  in  the  issue  of  the  contest  for  the  British 
throne,  between  James  II.,  and  his  son-in-law,  Wil- 
liam III. — a  few  remarks  on  the  distinctive  characters 
of  these  sovereigns  may  not  seem  an  inappropriate 
conclusion  to  this  article.  We  are  the  more  induced 
to  offer  these  incidental  observations,  as  a  late  bril- 
liant publication  has  been  generally  considered  too 
much  one-sided  on  the  subject.  The  gifted  writer, 
we  must  say,  has  so  far  disappointed  ourselves,  who 
have  often  had  to  applaud  his  liberality  of  views, 
and  absence  of  prejudice,  on  an  important  question, 
apparently  religious,  but  more  of  historical  than  con- 
troversial solution.  It  was  consequently  to  fact  and 
history  that  we  confidently  appealed,  in  rebuke  of 
adverse  unfounded  pretensions,  and  were  happy  to  find 
in  this  accomplished  gentleman's  powerAilly  expressed 
sentiments,  ^  coincidence  of  opinion,  which  we  failed 
not  to  call  to  our  aid.  Nor  could  we  have  invoked 
abler  support,  superadded  to  the  equally  concurrent, 
and  not  less  influential  or  enlightened  sufirages  on 
the  matter,  of  Mr.  Hallam,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and 
Lord  Campbell — names,  than  which  English  litera- 
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ture  boasts  none  more  eminent.  Impartial,  however, 
as  Mr.  Macauley  has  shown  himself  in  the  equal 
imputation  of  a  persecuting  spirit  to  Protestants,  arro- 
gantly, but  most  fallaciously,  shielding  themselves 
fix>m  the  impeachment,  as  to  Catholics,  his  judgment 
is  by  no  means,  characterised  by  the  same  equitable 
appreciation  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  James  II. 
and  William  of  Orange,  in  his  "  History  of  England 
from  the  accession  of  James  II."  The  former  is  des- 
cribed as  the  fell  genius  of  evil,  incapable  of  good  in 
act  or  intention — the  latter  as  comparatively  blame- 
less in  deed  or  design.  As  for  instance,  the  conjugal 
infidelity  of  both,  aggravated  by  the  age  of  one,  and 
cold  nature  of  the  other,  as  well  as  by  the  far  superior 
personal  attractions  of  their  wives  to  those  of  their 
mistresses,  is  severely  and  justly  reprobated  in  James, 
while  slightly  reproved  in  William.  Even  the  scan- 
dalous exhibition  of  joy,  which  William's  wife  had 
not  the  decency  to  suppress,  on  taking  possession  of 
her  dethroned  father's  palace,  so  impressively  repre- 
sented in  Miss  Strickland's  tenth  volume  of  English 
Queens,  hardly  retains  its  color  of  guilt— dark  and 
revolting  though  its  hue  was — ^in  Mr.  Macauley's  nar- 
rative. He  seems  to  forget,  in  her  example,  what 
was  due  from  a  daughter  to  a  fond  parent.  Not  only 
all  through,  had  her  demeanor  outraged  the  feelings 
of  nature,  but  the  forms  and  restrictions  of  decorum, 
which,  by  no  un&ir  parallel,  suggested  her  assimilar 
tion  to  Tullia,  who,  we  are  told  by  Livy,  (lib.  i.,  48,) 
drove  her  chariot  wheels  over  her  father's  corpse. 
The  comparison  will  be  found  in  Madame  de  Sevign6's 
letter  of  the  8th  of  March  1688 ;  and  a  contemporary 
poet,  J.  F.  Pavilion,  also  thus  expressed  his  sentiments 
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of  her  conduct,  in  language  which  cannot  fail  to  meet 
a  responsive  echo  in  every  parental  bosom : — 

«<  Cette  princesse  est  fort  aimable ; 
Elle  est,  si  yous  Youlez,  en  tout  incomparable ; 
Elle  a  de  la  beaut6,  de  Tesprit,  du  saYoir ; 

£t  toutes  les  yertus  ensemble, 

Mais  je  ne  voudrais  pas  avoir 

Une  fille  qui  lui  ressemble.*' 

Far,  very  far,  truly,  are  we  from  being  the  apologists 
or  partisans  of  James;  for  we  perfectly  agree  with 
Mr.  Macauley,  that  to  no  portion  of  British  subjects 
should  that  sovereign's  memory  be  more  hateful 
than  to  the  Catholics,  who  owe  to  his  misrule  the 
aggravated  infliction  of  the  demoniac  penal  code. 
And  when,  at  the  Boyne,  his  partiality  for  his  English 
subjects,  though  then  arrayed  in  arms  against  him, 
(as  he  equally  gloried  in  the  victory  of  his  English 
rebellious  subjects  at  the  Hogue,  over  the  French 
armed  in  his  defence,)  paralysed  both  his  intellect 
and  spirit,  his  consequent  dastardy  at  that  vital  crisis 
of  his  and  the  Catholics'  fate,  has  I  repeat,  inseparably 
connected  his  name,  in  their  native  idiom,  with  an 
ineffiible  expression  of  contempt,  which,  as  Gibbon, 
(vol.  vii,,  p.  69,)  clothes  the  impurities  of  Theodora, 
we  must  also  veil  in  the  obscurity  of  the  same  learned 
language — "  x^tfoV"***-"  Several  members  of  the  wri- 
ter's family,  he  regrets  to  reflect,  too  freely  and 
unwisely  shed  their  blood  in  his  cause. 

But  whilst  we  deeply  reprove  his  unconstitutional 
course,  we  cannot  surely  on  all  points  applaud  that 
of  his  opponent,  who,  though  unquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  of  our  English  monarchs,  cared  little  for 
the  nation ;  nor  was  there  much  love  lost.     To  him 
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doubtless,  his  native  land  was  eminently  indebted  for 
her  independence,  and  all  Europe  scarcely  less  so.  Yet 
he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  never  to  accept  the 
Statholderate,  though  he  afterwards  exercised  that 
high  office  for  his  continued  life.  He  was,  indeed 
called  to  it  by  the  States,  in  their  hour  of  danger,  when 
invaded  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1672,  which,  we  presume, 
was  considered  equivalent  to  a  release  from  his  sacred 
engagement.  To  Scotland,  however,  he  owes  a  solu- 
tion of  the  fearful  problem  of  Glencoe ;  and  England 
has  to  arraign  him  of  unconstitutional  acts,  which 
none  of  his  successors  durst  commit ;  while  Ireland, 
anima  vtlis^  was  abandoned  to  his  followers,  as  an 
experimental  field  for  every  debasing  outrage,  a  trial 
of  how  fax  patience  could  endure  her  accumulated 
afflictions.  (See  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  iii., 
page  470.)  Without  arraigning  him  in  any  sense  as 
accessary  to  the  massacre  of  the  brothers,  Cornelius  and 
John  de  Witt,  those  genuine  patriots,  in  1672,  he  has 
to  answer  for  harbouring  in  his  camp  three  of  the  assas- 
sins, who  attempted  the  life  of  Cornelius.  The  pro- 
fessed champion  of  liberty,  again,  he  was  in  regard  to 
the  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland,  intolerant  of  the 
first  of  liberties,  that  of  conscience,  as  shown  in  Miss 
Strickland's  tenth  volume,  page  332,  and  his  wife  not 
less  so.  He  suffered,  besides,  as  previously  stated, 
the  articles  of  Limerick,  pledged  and  contracted  under 
his  own,  and  his  countryman  Ginkle's  auspices,  to  be 
flagrantly  violated,  as  if  no  faith  were  to  be  kept  with 
Irish  Catholics.  Still  we  repeat,  he  was  the  instrument 
of  good,  selfish  and  personal  though  his  motives  were ; 
for  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  he  was  actuated 
by  the  pure  abstract  love  of  liberty,  or  affection  for 
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England's  people,  when  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
hurled  from  the  throne  his  uncle  and  father-in-law. 
It  was  sheer  ambition,  combined  with  the  intense 
hatred  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  it  seems,  had  insulted 
him,  whose  mother  was  legitimately  royal,  with  the 
offer  of  one  of  his  spurious  issue  in  marriage. 

Csesar,  as  aflS.rmed  by  Cicero,  (De  Officiis,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  21,)  had  in  constant  utterance — '^  semper  in  ore," 
the  poetic  line,  or  maxim,  which  may  be  applied  to 
WiUiam's  dethronement  of,  it  may  be  said,  a  parent. 
It  is  from  Euripides — (Phaenissse  627,) — 

""Eiir€p  ydp  SlSlkZiv  xp^t  rvppaviSo£  rrkpi 
KdWifTTOv  dBiKuv :  r&XXa  ^  tvfrtpetv  xpewy." 

Cicero,  with  just  diffidence  of  his  poetic  faculty,  ren- 
ders the  distich,  incondite^  he  owns  as  follows : — 

*'Nam  si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Vioiandum  est :  in  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas." 

In  this  p&gan,  would  it  were  not  practically  a  christian, 
sentence,  crime,  identical  in  moral  character,  may 
ennoble  or  pollute,  as  measured  by  the  grandeur  of 
its  object,  and  scale  of  transgression,  exalting  the 
great  despoiler, — the  insatiate  conqueror,  or  unscru- 
pulous aspirant  to  a  crown,  into  a  hero,  while  con- 
signing the  humbler  culprit  in  the  same  pursuit, 
branded  with  infamy,  to  the  executioner.  "  At  tu," 
said  the  Scythian  orator,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
(lib.  vii.,  8,)  "  qui  te  gloriaris  ad  latrones  persequendos 
venire,  omnium  gentium  quas  adisti,  latro  es."  And 
in  more  comprehensive  enunciation  of  the  truth,  St. 
Augustine,  (De  Civitate  Dei.  lib.  iv.,  chapter  4,)  asks 
^'Bemota  justitia,  quid  sunt  bella  nisi  latrocinia 
magna  ?"    The  Irish  nation  surely  did  not  call  William 
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to  her  aid :  it  was  a  comparatiyely  small  section  of 
her  people ;  for  James  only  was  her  legitimate,  her 
acknowledged  king.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
foreigners  in  command,  his  army  was  exclusively 
Irish,  of  whom,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few  relatively 
were  on  William's  side.  That  of  the  Boyne  was  the 
sole  important  combat  in  which  he  was  victorious; 
for  he  had  beeii  constantly  defeated  by  Marshal  Lux- 
embourg, whose  retort  on  William's  sarcastic  allusion 
to  his  crooked  back,  is  well  known.  ^'He  has 
never  seen  my  back,  and  often  have  I  made  him 
show  his."  The  duke  of  Berwick's  delineation  of 
William,  and  the  power  of  his  eagle  eye^  on  their 
first  interview,  in  1693,  after  the  battle  of  Norwinden, 
is  very  impressive,  (See  M6moires  de  Berwick,  tom  i., 
and  St.  Simon,  tome  iii.,  p.  300.)  Although  in  respect 
to  Ireland  at  least,  the  cause  of  James  was  assuredly 
the  more  just,  in  result,  we  nou)  may  felicitate  our- 
selves, long  though  we  suffered,  on  his  defeat. 

In  his  early  days  James  served  with  honor  under 
Turenne,  and  afterwards,  when  compelled  to  quit 
Prance,  at  the  requisition  of  Cromwell,  under  Don 
Juan  of  Austria  and  the  Orand  Conde,  in  the  Spanish 
service.  When  on  the  restoration,  he,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  commanded  the  English  fleet,  on  the  3rd  of 
June  1665,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Opham, 
admiral  of  the  Dutch  republic,  then  our  most  re- 
doubted foe  and  rival  on  the  deep ;  and  again,  on  the 
27th  of  May  1672,  he  triumphed  over  De  Ruyter, 
the  greatest  sea  commander,  says  Hume,  of  the  age. 
These  battles,  whether  the  combination  of  skill  or 
boon  of  fortune,  established  for  him  a  high  name; 
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regard  for  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  a  foreign  Protestant, 
proves  by  a  further  testimony,  that  his  feelings  were 
L  dw.;  swayed  by  .  confLlty  to  hi,  crJ 

Mr.  Macauley  has  again  to  justify  his  accusation  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  the  consort  of  James,  who,  he  asserts, 
had  requested  that  one  hundred  of  the  rebels  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  after  Monmouth's  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  in  1685,  should  be  given 
to  her.  "  The  profits,"  he  says,  "  which  she  cleared 
on  the  cargo,  (by  the  sale  of  the  convicts  in  the  colo- 
nies,) after  making  large  allowance  for  those  who  died 
of  hunger  and  fever  during  the  passage,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  one  thousand  guineas."  (History 
of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  655.)  This,  Miss  Strickland, 
(Historic  Scenes,  page  178,)  justly  calls,  a  very  ugly 
story,  but  she  most  clearly  proves  it  to  be  a  monstrous 
misstatement;  and  most  discreditable,  we  must  say  it 
is,  to  the  historian,  whom  it  is  painful  to  see  thus 
darkened  in  his  views,  and  perverted  in  his-  feelings 
by  impassioned  prepossessions.  Had  the  Queen  acted 
towards  James  the  part  of  his  unworthy  daughter, 
her  delinquency,  however  great,  would  have  found 
some  palliative ;  but  because  she  was  the  affectionate, 
not  the  rebellious  wife  of  the  object  of  his  abhorrence, 
she  is  made  participant  of  her  husband's  misdeeds;  for 
his  contact,  in  the  historian's  belief,  is  contamination. 
Mr.  Macauley's  partiality  for  William  has  obtained 
&vor  for  this  monarch's  wife,  most  undeserving  as  she 
was  of  it,  while  the  historian's  antipathy  to  James, 
extends  in  bitter  injustice  to  his  queen,  whose  charac- 
ter was  most  amiable,  and  her  conduct  most  exemplary 
in  every  relation  of  life.  All  her  ladies,  observes 
Miss  Strickland,  loved  and  esteemed  her — Protestants 
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as  well  as  those  of  her  own  persuasion.  Even  her  old 
coachman,  who  had  served  Cromwell  in  that  capacity, 
followed  her  to  France,  and  offered  his  gratuitous 
services,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  died.  The  tes- 
timony borne  of  this  princess  by  all  who  knew  or 
approached  her,  is  uniform  in  the  representation  of  her 
excellent  qualities,  to  which  Mr.  Macauley  is  pleased 
to  oppose  an  impeachment,  not  less  grounded  in  fact 
than,  we  r^;ret  to  add,  seemingly,  at  least,  little  credi- 
table in  purpose.  But  see  Miss  Strickland's  repelling 
demonstration — ^it  appears  irresistible  even  by  all  the 
eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  her  able  adversary. 

But  at  the  Boyne,  James  was  no  longer  what  he 
had  been,  or  promised  to  be,  and  we  repeat,  that  he 
most  justly  forfeited  the  affections  of  the  feithful 
people,  who  even  after  the  experience  of  his  incapa- 
city,  or  worse,  long  adhered  to  him.  His  legitimate 
son,  whom  the  pious  Protestants  descended  to  every 
artifice  of  conscious  imposture  to  disinherit,  was 
devoid  of  talents ;  nor  was  his  grandson,  though  the 
short-lived  object  of  admiration,  and  descendant  too 
of  the  great  Sobieski,  much  superior,  while  his  natural 
son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  neariy  as  able  a  gene- 
ral, and  a  fer  better  man  than  his  unde,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough ;  but  his  descendants  in  France  and 
Spain  have  sunk  into  insignificance  of  capacity  and 
character. 


In  April  last,  (1850,)  there  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  Parisian  newspaper,  '^L'Union  Quotidienne,'* 
announcing  the  following  work — ^^^  Essai  sur  Flrlande 
Ancienne  et  Modeme,  et  sur  les  Brigades  Irlandaises 
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au  service  de  France,  depuis  leur  organisation  en 
1691,  Par  M.  de  la  Ponce,"  as  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. We  requested,  in  consequence,  a  friend  to  watch 
its  earliest  appearance,  and  to  forward  us  a  copy. 
With  this  view  the  author  was  written  .to ;  but  his 
reply,  in  our  possession,  states  that  seeing  no  prospect 
of  a  sale,  or  subscriptions  likely  to  meet  the  cost  of 
publication,  he  had  relinquished  the  intention,  which 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  most  extensive  and  authentic 
information  could  certainly  be  obtained  through  the 
French  archives.  In  the  advertisement,  it  is  stated 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly 
two  hundred  Irish  families,  the  elite  of  that  ancient 
race,  took  reAige  in  France,  and  settled  there,  in 
alliance  with  French  families;  but  their  precipitate 
departure  from  home,  and  the  revolution  of  1789, 
caused  the  loss  of  their  papers.  However,  from  the 
subsisting  documents,  the  work  will  extend  to  a  large 
quarto  volume,  divided  into  four  parts,  l"*  A  risumi 
of  ancient  Irish  history  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
2"  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  causes  of  the  first  emigra- 
tion of  the  Irish  noblesse,  and  organisation  of  the 
Brigade,  with  lists  of  colonels,  &c.  ^^  Their  glorious 
deeds.  4''  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  families  of  Milesian,  and  fifty-two 
of  Anglo-Irish  families,  who  have  furnished  officers,  of 
all  degrees,  to  the  French  armies,  with  their  embla^ 
soned  coats  of  arms,  their  respective  genealogies, 
original  property,  and  explanation  of  the  mottos,  &c. 
Had  this  prospectus  been  adequately  completed, 
the  work  would,  doubtless,  be  highly  interesting ;  but 
we  know  not  how  far  the  writer  may  be  equal  to  the 
task.     The  materials  collected  by  him,  he  says,  are 
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large  in  number  and  valuable  in  substance.  If  so 
proved  on  investigation,  some  patriotic  Irishman  pos- 
sessing the  means,  will,  we  hope,  purchase  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  abandonment  of  the  contemplated 
work  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  us.  We 
might  possibly  discover,  and  thence  correct  some 
unsuspected  errors,  as  well  as  derive  from  it  facts 
and  views  calculated  to  impart  to  this  article  a  more 
finished  form. 

Well  and  proudly  may  we,  in  termination,  apply  to 
the  valiant,  but  expatriated  sons  of  Ireland,  who  con- 
stituted the  collective  body  of  the  foreign  brigade, 
the  noble  lines  of  Byron — 


it 


Star  of  the  brave !  whose  beams  hath  shed, 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead." 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE    CORK   MAGAZINE. 

Cork,  September  1848. 

As  the  great  name  of  O'Connell  confers  importance 
on  every  word  or  act  emanating  from,  or  attributed  to 
him,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  present  to  your 
readers  the  following  observations  suggested  by  a  cur- 
sory view  of  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt's  "  Personal  Recollec- 
tions" of  that  illustrious  Irishman.  Where,  however,  I 
feel  bound  to  indicate  an  inaccuracy,  I  must  add,  that 
my  experience  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  powers  of  memory 
and  faithfulness  of  narration,  which  I  have  had  fre- 
quent occasions  to  admire,  compels  me  rather  to  ascribe 
the  occurring  inadvertences  to  Mr.  Daunt's  imperfect 
remembrance  of  what  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  immediate  note,  than  to  O'Connell's  erroneous 
recital  of  the  circumstances.  Such,  at  least,  in  many 
instances,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found  the  case.  Per- 
sonal anecdotes  of  eminent .  men  are  the  just  and 
natural  objects  of  attraction ;  and  never  more  so  than 

*  Some  necessary  retrenchments  in  this  article,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Maga- 
zine, haye  been  replaced  by  equiyalent  additions. 
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when  offered  to  us  as  the  individaal's  unpremeditated 
expression  of  his  pregnant  mind  on  any  arising  event ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  exhibit  the  subject 
of  a  narrative,  in  more  perfect  undress,  more  free 
from  all  pretension  or  effort  of  display,  than  we  here 
behold  this  distinguished  personage.  Numerous,  con- 
sequently, have  been  the  extracts  from  the  popular 
work,  distributed  through  various  channels ;  but,  as 
fiction  is  not  the  author's  aim,  his  statements  can  only 
possess  value  in  proportion  to  their  truth ;  and  several 
certainly  demand  correction,  as  the  ensuing  pages 
will,  I  think,  demonstrate. 

Passing  over  a  few  trivial  grounds  of  animadversion, 
I  find  in  chapter  the  tenth,  of  the  first  volume,  these 
words — 

"  We  spoke  of  the  ancient  noblesse  of  France,  and 
the  peers  of  Napoleon's  creation,  whose  honors  were 
confirmed  by  Louis  XVIII. — If  Louis  had  not  con- 
firmed them,  he  could  not  have  kept  his  throne  one 
hour,"  &c. 

But  Napoleon,  though  lavish  of  titles  to  his  mar- 
shals and  favorites,  civil  as  well  as  military,  never 
created  a  Peer  ;  nor  did  his  conferred  titles  give  or 
imply  legislative  power.  A  senate,  indeed,  existed, 
or  a  house  of  elders,  in  name  rather  than  independent 
authority,  without,  likewise,  any  necessarily  attendant 
title  of  nobility — simple,  and  otherwise  undignified 
citizens  like  those  of  the  United  States ;  consequently 
quite  distinct,  in  attributes  and  character,  from  the 
House  or  Chamber  of  Peers  instituted  by  the  restored 
monarch,  who  formed  it  much  after  the  model  of  the 
English  House  of  Lords.  In  1843,  when  the  British 
Association  assembled  in  Cork,  Professor  Robinson 
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committed  a  similar  mistake,  in  affirming  that  Napo- 
leon had  made  the  Astronomer  Lalande  a  peer ;  but 
the  error  was  quickly  disproved  by  me,  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  23rd  September,  1843.  In  1830,  the  peer- 
age was  limited  to  the  individual's  life,  and  was  wholly 
suppressed  last  February.  The  first  title  of  Napoleon's 
nobility,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Dantzic,  conferred  dn  Marshal  Lefebvre,  the 
28th  of  May,  1807,  after  the  capitulation  of  that  long 
besieged  city;  and  most  numerous  were  the  subse- 
quent similar  marks  of  distinction  bestowed  during 
the  war,  wholly  separate,  however,  from  any  legislative 
function.  But  the  sole  title  of  French  origin  in  this 
multitude  was  that  of  Valmy,  borne  by  Kellerman, 
to  whom,  though  under  the  command  of  Dumouriez, 
the  victory  of  that  field,  (20th  September  1792,)  was 
principally  due,  the  first  of  the  series  that  subsequently 
signalised  the  revolutionary  arms.  His  grandson, 
however,  is  now  a  legitimist,  or  zealous  partisan  of 
the  elder  Bourbons.  Every  other  titular  illustration 
founded  on  foreign  conquest,  thence  derived  its  desig- 
nation, like  our  titles  of  St^  Vincent  and  Mahon ;  but 
all  were  recognised  by  the  restored  dynasty,  though 
strongly  remonstrated  against  by  the  sovereigns  of 
the  re-conquered  territories,  as  trespassing  on  their 
special  prerogatives. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  military  degree  of  Marshal 
by  Bonaparte,  in  May,  1804,  although  the  ancient 
number  was  confined  to  twelve,  eighteen  of  his  most 
distinguished  generals  were  simultaneously  promoted, 
who,  nearly  all  of  plebeian  birth,  still  assumed,  in 
their  progressive  advance,  the  spirit,  the  suited  bear- 
ing, and  conscious  dignity  of  their  elevation.     Not  so 
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the  humble  spouses,  who  had  correspondmgly  married 
in  early  life,  and  who  were  alike  insensible  to  the 
want  and  bereft  of  the  taste  of  improved  habits. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  untutored  and 
unreclaimed  favorites  of  fortune,  was  the  wife  of  the 
aforenamed  Duke  of  Dantzic,  thus,  from  a  laundress, 
which,  when  himself  in  the  ranks,  he  had  found  her, 
become  a  duchess,  and  who  at  the  court  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  both  under  Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII.,  was 
the  constant  object  of  derision  and  merriment ;  just 
as  the  low-born  wife  of  Monk,  when  he  was  made 
Duke  of  Albemarle*  had  been,  we  are  told,  at  the 
court  of  Charles  11.,  for  her  undisciplined  coarseness 
and  inherent  vulgarity.     Several,  at  the  same  time  of 


*  When  Lord  Eldon  complimented  Wellington,  after  the  latter's  return  to 
England,  in  June  1814,  he  represented  the  circumstance  of  the  triumphant 
warrior's  first  presentation  in  the  Lords,  inyested  with  all  the  titles  of  nobl- 
Uty,  the  accrescent  fruits  of  his  glorious  achievements,  as  imezampled  in  our 
history ;  but  Monk,  originally  a  commoner,  made  his  first  appearance  there 
as  a  Duke  in  1660,  after  rapidly  passing  through  the  intermediate  gradations 
of  ranks.  And  so  did  Marshal  Schomberg,  a  French  refugee,  in  1689,  who 
subsequently  feU  at  the  Boyne — **  It  happened  to  be  my  duty,  when  I  was 
Chancellor,  says  Lord  Eldon,  (Life  by  Twiss,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264,)  to  return  him 
the  thanks  of  the  &ouse  for  his  great  services.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  in  the  peerage  of  an  individual  being,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the 
House,  a  Baron,  a  Viscount,  an  Earl,  a  Marquis,  and  a  Duke— I  made  that 
singular  fact  a  distinct  and  leading  topic  of  my  address  to  him,"  &c.  On  so 
memorable  an  occasion,  however,  the  chairman  of  the  House  should  have 
more  attentively  consulted  its  annals ;  for  here  are  two  instances  of  the  first 
entrance  into  it,  in  the  highest  rank,  and  transit  through  the  subordinate 
ones.  The  sole  difierenoe  is,  that  WeUington  obtained  his  titles  at  intervals, 
and  for  distinct  services ;  but  the  simple  fact  of  an  individual's  first  pre- 
sentation to  the  Peers,  invested  with  the  highest  order  of  the  Peerage,  in 
recompense  of  his  personal  services,  not  by  inheritance,  is  clearly  not  unpre- 
cedented, though  illustratively  and  proudly  adduced  by  the  Chancdlor  in 
his  discourse.  Thai  of  the  Speaker,  Abbot,  was  far  more  terse,  pointed, 
and  appropriate— (In  reference  to  the  peerage,  any  dignity  conferred  on  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  whether  legitimate  or  spurious,  is  of  course, 
wholly  beside  the  question.) 
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the  Emperor's  officers,  civil  and  military,  were  pro- 
vided by  him  with  consorts  from  the  first  houses  of 
France,  not  only  in  remuneration  or  encouragement 
of  their  services,  but  from  a  wise  and  anxious  desire  to 
ingraft  the  branches  on  a  common  stem,  and  fuse  the 
old  and  new  nobility  into  an  undistinguishable,  con- 
crete body,  of  coalesced  blood  and  identified  feelings. 

At  page  116,  O'Connell  states  that  he  was  the  only 
boy  not  beaten  at  Harrington's  school  — "  I  owed 
iMs,"  he  adds,  *^  to  my  attention."  The  fact  admits 
of  no  contradiction ;  but  I  have  been  assured  that,  if 
not  beaten  by  the  master,  he  was  by  the  scholars,  for 
his  unsociability,  apparent  shyness,  and  preference  of 
study,  or  sec^ided  reflection,  to  play.  Nor  yet  was 
he,  I  have  been  equally  assured  by  his  school-fellows, 
particularly  distinguished  amongst  them  for  superior 
capacity,  at  that  early  period,  though  shortly  after, 
during  his  foreign  tuition,  he  gave  unerring  promise 
of  future  eminence ;  as  he  also  became  one  of  the 
most  joyous,  pleasant  companions  in  social  intercourse, 
when  at  the  bar-mess,  or  in  society. 

The  friend,  Balph  Marshal,  adverted  to  at  page  118, 
was  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune  in  Kerry, 
educated  for  the  law,  but  very  versatile  in  his  pursuits ; 
amongst  which  was  that  of  a  banker ;  and  of  most 
fervent  temperament,  which  induced  him  to  abandon 
his  home,  and  join  the  Spanish  patriots,  when  insur- 
gent agauist  the  power  and  perfidy  of  Napoleon.  He 
fell  in  1809,  at  the  siege  of  Gerona  in  Catalonia, 
which  surrendered  after  a  noble  defence,  equal  in 
bravest  resistance  to  that  of  Tarragona  against  Suchet, 
and  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  Saragossa  against 
Lannes,  which  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the  Sagun- 
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turn  or  Numantia  of  ancient  Spain ;  ^  quorum  periere 
etiam  ruitue"  The  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  two 
Catalonian  towns,  Gerona  and  Tarragona,  had  still  to 
endure  the  cruel  inflictions  of  their  captors,  Augerau 
and  Suchet ;  but  Saragossa,  in  its  wreck,  experienced 
the  generous  sympathy  of  Lannes. 

From  the  deposition  of  Colonel  Allard,  before  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Parisian  insurrection 
of  last  June,  (1848,)  it  appears  that  the  insurgents 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  defence,  that  Palafox  had 
so  long  found  successfiil  in  repelling  the  French  at 
Saragossa. 

The  article  that  so  gratified  O'Connell,  (see  pages 
124-166,  and  189,)  in  the  Edinburgh  B^view  of  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Macauley;  and  the  painter  of  high  expectation, 
immediately  after  alluded  to,  Mr.  Alfred  Elmore,  is 
the  son  of  Dr.  Elmore  of  London  and  nephew  of  Dr. 
Callanan  of  Cork.  He  now  friUy  realises  O'Connell's 
anticipation. 

Mr.  Daunt  is  rather  doubtful  (page  134)  of  the 
correctness  of  O'Connell's  professional  ^ains,  as  there 
stated  from  memory;  but  the  figures  pretty  nearly 
concur  with  what  I  heard  severally  from  O'Connell 
himself.  They  certainly  did  amount  to  j£6,  or  7,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Bianconi,  mentioned  at  page  143,  has  prepared 
a  sketch  of  his  own  life,  which,  I  trust,  he  will  one 
day  publish.  From  what  I  have  read  of  it,  well 
entitled  will  it  prove,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a  favorable 
reception,  as  an  incentive  to  honorable  enterprise,  and 
example  of  the  succcssfrd  application  of  active  intelli- 
gence at  once  to  the  public  service,  and  personal 
advantage. 
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With  the  Chevalier  O'Gorman,  who,  O'Connell 
maintains,  spoiled  his  pedigree,*  I  was  weU  acquainted. 
His  periodical  visits  to  his  native  Ireland  had  a  dou- 
ble object — ^to  fsibricate  or  embellish  the  genealogies 
required  abroad  from  the  Irish  in  foreign  service — ^and 
to  sell  the  Burgundy  of  his  own  growth  in  that  pro- 
vince to  his  customers  here ;  but  the  former  he  said, 
was  more  productive.  He  had  married  the  sister  of 
the  famous  Chevalier  D'Eon,  who  so  long  passed  as  a 
female,  for  reasons  here  out  of  place  to  recite,  until 
disproved  after  death.  O'Gorman  obtained  a  consi- 
derable property  in  Burgundy  by  his  wife,  attracted 
probably  by  his  manly  figure,  which,  in  his  youth 
must  have  presented  a  noble  specimen, — ^for  his  stature 
exceeded  six  feet  five  inches,— of  Irish  procerity. 

O'Connell  represents  Marmontel's  account  of  the 
French  Revolution,  forming  part  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  "  M^moires,"  as  the  best  he  had  read ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  sketch,  and  hardly  otherwise  valuable  than  for 
the  author's  retractation  of  the  principles,  which,  in 
common  vnth  his  fellow-philosophers,  he  had  propa^ 
gated  in  advocacy  of  the  revolution,  then  so  little 
respondent  to  his  cherished  hopes.  Thiers'  history  is 
a  very  popular,  though  by  no  means  a  truthful  work, 
more  especially  in  respect  to  England :  but  it  possesses 
the  characteristic  lucidity  of  French  composition,  as 
does,  perhaps  in  a  still  higher  degree,  his  continuation 


•  In  this  pedigree,  at  least  as  regards  O'Connell's  direct  progenitorB,  no 
instance,  I  beUeve,  is  discoyerable  of  an  alliance  with  an  English  family, 
however  long  established  in  Ireland.  The  genealogical  series  is  exclusiTcly 
indigenous,  and  of  pure  Celtic  blood ;  probably  a  circumstance  unexampled 
in  a  family  of  such  maintained  rank ;  for  the  intermixture  had  for  centuries 
been  preyalent  and  extensive.  0*Connell  was  Irish  in  every  element  of  his 
being,  in  head,  heart,  and  blood,  as  his  life  so  signally  showed. 
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of  it,  under  the  title  of  Consulate  and  Empire,  which 
carries  his  partiality  for  Napoleon  almost  to  an  unva- 
ried panegyric,  and,  of  course,  though  rather  more 
cautiously,  betrays  his  still  unsubdued  prejudices 
against  his  imperial  idol's  mortal  foe. 

The  ecclesiastical  Abb6s  next  adverted  to,  it  should 
be  observed,  though  provided  with  sinecure  revenues 
out  of  the  abbey  lands,  were  not  priests,  with  few 
exceptions,  while,  from  their  dress  they  appeared  so, 
and  by  their  conduct,  too  often  from  the  misconcep- 
tion, gave  great  scandal,  particularly  to  the  English, 
who  knew  not  that  they  only  wore  the  clerical  garb, 
without  incurring  the  sacred  obligations  which  it 
ostensibly  implied.  It  was  similarly,  as  I  have  so 
often  felt  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  late  Duke 
of  York  continued  to  be  the  nominal  bishop  of  Osna^ 
burgh,  from  his  cradle  until  the  suppression  of  the 
independent  see,  and  seizure  of  its  revenues— the  sole 
object  of  the  Duke's  investiture,  as  of  the  French 
Abbes'  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  habit— during 
the  French  revolution. 

With  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  O'Connell  (p.  196,) 
found  two  faults — ^^  One,"  he  says,  "  is  that  I  never 
yot  heard  of  his  promoting  any  peison  in  the  army 
frt>m  mere  merit,  unless  backed  by  some  interest — 
the  second  feult  is,  that  the  Duke  has  declared  that 
the  only  misfortune  of  his  life  is  his  being  an  Irish- 
man/' And  merited,  indeed,  would  be  the  reproach, 
wore  this  statement  strictly  true;  but  in  refutation 
of  the  first,  I  could  adduce  more  than  one  contra- 
dictory proof,  weit>  the  circumstances  susceptible  of 
ousy  abridgment;  while,  in  reply  to  the  second,  I 
can  uttirm,  tliut  at  a  St.  Patrick^s  charity  dinner  in 
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London,  where  he  presided,  I  heard  the  Duke  most 
distmctly  express  the  pride  he  felt  in  being  an  Irish- 
man, and  glory  in  the  achievements  of  his  countrymen 
under  his  command.  It  is  very  possible  that  his 
declared  sentiments  were  not  of  uniform  tenor,  or 
controlled  in  utterance  on  all  occasions,  no  more  than 
O'Connell's,  when  he  sunk  the  great  warrior  into  a 
^  stunted  sergeant,'  or  reviled  the  Saxons  in  language 
which  reflection  could  surely  not  sanction.  Fault, 
indeed,  may  be  found,  and  no  excuse  can  be  pleaded 
for  the  absence  of  Wellington's  name  from  the  list  of 
subscriptions  for  his  starving  countrymen  during  the 
fearful  visitation  of  the  past  years.  It  is  a  stain,  and 
a  deep  one,  on  his  memory,  otherwise  destined  to 
shine  so  resplendently  in  the  annals  of  the  empire. 

O'Connell  told  me,  in  confirmation  of  what  is 
reported  in  page  204,  that  when  he  first  addressed 
a  public  meeting,  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said,  so 
timid  was  he  then.  His  earliest  exhibition  as  an 
orator  at  Cork,  was  on  the  2nd  of  September  1811, 
at  the  first  great  Catholic  meeting  held  there,  and  of 
which  I  was  chairman.  He  made  a  splendid  speech 
of  two  hours  duration,  which  he  passed  the  night  in 
preparing  for  the  press,  and  which  I  saw  the  next 
morning,  fairly  written  in  his  bold  fiowing  hand, 
exactly  as  he  had  pronounced  it,  though  he  certainly 
could  not  have  gotten  it  entirely  by  heart,  for  he 
adverted,  in  its  course,  to  various  incidental  matters 
of  the  discussion.  On  reminding  him  in  later  years  of 
the  circumstance,  he  observed  that  he  had  long  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  transcribing  his  own  speeches. 

O'Connell's  ascription  of  the  letters  of  Junius  to 
Edmund  Burke,  does  not  seem  so  firmly  supported. 
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as  he  presumes ;  for  I  must  say,  that  Burke's  versatile 
powers  of  style,^  chemical  similes,  and  allusion  to  the 
Irish  government,  under  the  designation  of  the  Castle, 
are  no  convincing  proofs.  This  last  would  only  make 
it  probable  that  the  author  was  of  Irish  birth,  as  were 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  Colonel  Barr6,  whose  respec- 
tive partisans  are  now  more  numerous  than  Burke's, 
though  possibly  not  better  founded  in  fact.  The 
chemical  similes,  are  of  no  weight  in  the  argument, 
for  Burke  embraced  the  physical  and  moral  world,  in 
his  expansive  grasp.  All  sciences,  and  every  element 
of  human  knowledge,  illustrative  of  any  arising  sub- 
ject of  composition,  or  debate,  were  at  his  prompt 
command;  and  as  for  his  style,  when  we  consider 
that  nearly  thirty  claims  have  been  urged  in  favor  of 
various  persons — all  with  pretensions  to  a  similarity 
of  style — that  special  ground  of  ascription  cannot 
surely  apply  to  Burke  in  particular.  The  strongest 
reason,  however,  according  to  O'Connell,  for  attribut- 
ing the  composition  to  Burke  is,  that  being  a  state 
pensioner,  his  dishonor  in  maligning  his  royal  bene- 
factor, if  the  letter  to  the  King,  of  19th  December, 


*  In  1766,  appeared  anonymously  his  first  work,  says  Mi,  Prior,  (vol.  i., 
page  53,)  '*The  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  which  may  be  termed  a 
piece  of  philosophical  criticism,  couched  under  the  guise  of  serious  irony. 
It  originated  in  the  belief,  generally  expressed  at  the  time,  that  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke's  style  was  not  only  the  best,  but  wholly  inimitable.  Burke's 
imitation,  howerer,  was  so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity  rather  than  resem- 
blance ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  well  as  Bishop  Warburton,  first  beUeved 
it  to  be  genuine.  The  design  of  Burke  was,  by  pushing  BoUngbroke's  prin- 
ciples to  their  ultimate  results,  to  force,  adds  Mr.  Prior,  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  conviction  of  their  unsoundness,  and  show  that  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  peer  against  religion,  applied  as  strongly  against  every  other 
institution  of  civilised  man.  Burke  was  not  so  limited  in  the  power  or  form 
of  language  as  to  warrant  any  special  inference  from  it.  He  could  diversify 
his  style  as  he  pleased. 
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1769,  be  so  construed,  would  be  most  glaring,  and 
that  consequently,  he  could  never  disclose  his  secret. 
But  when  that  letter  was  published  he  was  not  a 
X>ensioner;  nor,  in  fact  till,  October,  1795,  upwards 
of  five  and  twenty  years  subsequently,  when  his  power- 
fiil  advocacy  of  the  war  procured  for  him  a  tardy 
recompense.  Yet,  in  that  interval  he  had  more  than 
once,  particularly  in  1788,  alluded  to  die  King  in 
parliament,  scarcely  less  intemperately  and  severely 
than  the  monarch  was  assailed  in  the  printed  letter. 
In  1763,  when  Under  Secretary  in  Ireland,  his  patron, 
Single*speech  Hamilton,  as  he  was  called,  had  obtained 
for  him,  it  is  true,  a  small  pension  of  £300,  from  the 
Irish  Government ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months 
he  indignantly  threw  it  up,  from  the  unreasonable 
and  derogatory  claim,  writes  Mr.  Prior,  made  by 
Hamilton  on  his  gratitude,  for  the  inconsiderable 
fevor.  This  besides,  occurred  several  years  before 
Junius  addressed  the  King,  and  could  have  had  no 
effect,  even  if  Burke  hcui  written  that  letter,  on  his 
character,  while  as  just  stated,  many  years  after  its 
date,  he  attacked  the  monarch,  with  the  utmost  viru- 
lence in  open  parliament,  which  would  have  reflected 
quite  as  much  dishonor  on  him  as  the  letter  could, 
had  he  owed  or  been  conscious  of  any  obligation  to 
the  throne.  His  denial,  consequently,  of  the  author- 
ship, could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  imputed 
motive;  for  his  parliamentary  speeches,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  the  same  obloquy  and  disgrace,  of 
which  the  apprehension,  O'Connell  thought,  com- 
pressed the  momentous  secret  in  his  inmost  bosom. 
But  the  all-sufficient  refutation,  in  addition  to  the 
solemn  denial  which  I  shall  presently  adduce,  is,  that 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Burke  was  not  a  state  pensioner  for  so  many  years 
after  the  publication,  while  in  that  interval,  and 
though  declaredly  and  intemperately  hostile  to  the 
court,  he  constantly  disavowed  the  composition — 
Johnson  is  stated  by  Boswell  to  have  said — ^^  I  should 
have  believed  Burke  to  have  been  Junius,  because  I 
know  no  man  but  him  capable  of  writing  these  letters; 
but  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case 
would  have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
the  author ;  a  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an  anonymous 
publication,  may  think  he  has  a  right  to  deny  it." — 
Yet  in  his  reply  to  the  question,  so  urgently  put  to 
him  by  Charles  Townsend,  on  the  part  of  several 
distinguished  persons,  that  he  could  not  refuse  an 
answer,  he  thus  wrote  on  the  20th  of  November  1771, 
(Correspondence  vol.  i.,  page  274,) — "  I  have,  I  dare 
say,  to  nine-tenths  of  my  acquaintance  denied  my 
being  the  author  of  Junius,  or  having  any  knowledge 

of  the  author Perhaps  I  may  have  omitted  to 

do  so  to  you  in  any  formal  manner,  as  not  supposing 
you  to  have  any  suspicion  of  me.  I  now  gim  you  my 
word  and  honor  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  Junius^ 
and  that  I  know  not  the  author^  ^c."  This  language 
is  surely  entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence,  and  must 
be  presumed  of  final  decision  in  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Prior's  biography,  more  especially  at  pages 
189,  &c.,  of  the  first  volume,  engages  largely  in  the 
subject,  though  without  any  satisfactory  issue,  and 
indeed,  it  probably  will  long  continue  undetermined, 
like  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  of  the 
Orphean  Hymns,  of  the  works  attributed  to  Petronius, 
to  Quintus  Curtius,  to  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  to 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  the  multitude  of  anonymous 
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or  pseudonymous  writers  collected  by  Placcius  in  his 
folio  volume,  printed  at  Hamburgh,  in  1706,  and  by 
M.  Barbier,  in  four  octavo  tomes,  published  at  Paris 
in  1828 — Several  even  of  the  Scriptural  writings  are  of 
dubious  authorship,  such  as  the  Chronicles,  though  of 
canonical  authority.  Mr.  Britton's  elaborate  plea,  in 
&vor  of  Colonel  Barre  fails  in  many  of  his  supporting 
arguments ;  and  Sir  Philip  Francis  still  appears  the 
more  favored  claimant.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made 
for  me,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  the 
Gretorex  family  of  Youghal  denied  all  knowledge  of 
their  kinsman's  participation  in  the  letters  of  Junius 
in  any  way,  although  lately,  it  appears  from  Mr. 
Britton's  work,  that  they  did  believe  he  was  in  some 
manner  engaged  in  the  pubUcation. 

The  epigraph  or  motto  of  Junius — "  Stat  nominis 
umbra,^*  has  not,  that  I  recollect,  been  explained  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  this  controverted  topic.  It  is 
taken  from  Lucan,  (lib.  i.,  v.  135,)  where  on  com- 
paring Pompey  and  Csesar,  the  poet  represents  the 
former,  who  had  been  surhamed  Magnus,  by  Sylla,  as 
a  decayed  oak,  shorn  of  its  foliage,  but  still,  from  its 
massive  trunk,  diffusing  ample  shade,  &c. 

**  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra ; 
Qualis  frugifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro  : 

Nudosque  per  aera  ramos, 
Effundena,  trunco,  non  frondibos  efficit  umbram.*** 

*  In  connexion  with  the  above  subject,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  which  it  appeared  last  October ; 
(1850,)  but,  though  necessarily  a  repetition,  in  a  great  degree,  it  cannot  be, 
from  its  object,  out  of  place  here : — 

Mb.  Urban,— In  the  July  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
Review,  at  page  68,  of  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris's  letter  to  Mr.  Collier,  on  the 
authorship  of  Junius,  I  see  it  stated  **  that  Junius  was  not  a  person,  but  a 
faction;  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  coryphocus  of  the  libellous  and 
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At  page  224,  O'Connell  defends  repetition  in  the 
speeches  of  public  orators ;  and  truly,  in  a  constant 
speaker,  such  as  he  was,  it  became  unavoidable.  Like 
the  unceasing  drop  of  falling  water,  it  penetrates  the 
hardest  substance : — 

insulting  band;  and  that  amongst  his  coadjutors  were,  Earl  Temple,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Gt^orge  Sackvillc,  Edmund,  Richard,  and  William 
Burke."  Here  I  stop  in  the  enumeration,  as  the  observations  I  am  about  to 
Bobmit  refer  exclusively  to  this  family.  Richard  Burke  is  again  brought 
forward,  and  prominently,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  review,  and 
stated  to  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  associates,  but,  in  Lord  Nugent's 
conviction,  the  direct  author  of  Junius.  Now,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for 
granted,  that  both  Lord  Nugent,  and  Sir  Fortimatus,  on  a  question  so  imme- 
diately implicating  the  Burkes,  must  have  read  Edmund's  Correspondence, 
pubU^ed  in  1844,  by  Earl  Fitz-WilHam  and  Sir  Richard  Bnike,  in  four 
octavo  volumes.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  for  who,  with  the  least  feel- 
ing of  interest  in  that  distinguished  person,  could  have  failed  to  have  read 
the  publication?  I  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  and  learned  knight,  with  all 
due  respect,  whether  they  have  forgotten,  or.  can  discredit,  his  emphatic 
protestation,  in  his  letter,  (vol.  i.,  p.  274,)  of  20th  November  1771,  to  Charles 
Townsend,  thus  expressed  ?— '*  I  have,  I  dare  say,  to  nine-tenths  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, denied  my  being  the  author  of  Junius,  or  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  author. . . .  Perhaps  I  may  have  omitted  to  do  so  to  you  in  any  formal 
manner,  as  not  supposing  you  to  have  any  suspicion  of  me.  I  now  give  you 
my  word  and  honor,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  Junius,  and  that  I  know 
not  the  author.'*  No  assertion  could  possibly  be  more  explicit,  or  less  open 
to  equivocal  construction.  Expressed  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  and  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  it  seems  to  me  to  exclude 
all  doubt.  Burke's  voluntary  denial  had  perfectly  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
we  learn  in  Boswell,  vol.  iv.,  page  246,  (8to.  edition.)  And  his  additional 
assurance  that  he  knew  not  the  author,  quite  as  convincingly  demonstrates 
that  his  brother  had  no  share  in  the  composition.  If  he  had,  Edmund,  from 
their  even  more  than  brotherly  afiection,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  their  cousin  William,  whom  they  loved  as  a  brother,  could  not  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  publication,  we  may,  with  equal  confidence  assert,  without 
their  knowledge.  It  was  impossible  to  have  been  more  intimately  united,  or 
more  mutually  communicative  than  were  the  three.  In  the  face  of  Burke's 
clear  and  solemn  denial,  surely  some  better  evidence  should  be  adduced,  than 
the  use  of  similar  expressions,  before  any  one  of  the  Burkes  should  be  sus« 
pected  of  having  had  any  share  in  the  authorship  of  Junius. 

I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  interfering  in  the  vexed  question,  when  I 
state,  what  to  me  is  a  source  of  legitimate  pride,  that  on  both  my  father's, 
and  my  mother's  side,  my  family  was  connected  with  the  Burkes. 

I  am,  &c.  J.  R. 
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**  Outta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  ssepe  csdendo." 

{Ovidde  TrUtibus.) 

By  no  one  was  its  impressive  influence  better  known, 
or  more  effectually  availed  of,  than  by  Cobbett. 

O'Connell  derived  the  arguments  opposed  to  the 
Methodists,  in  his  contests  with  that  body,  alluded  to 
in  page  294,  of  the  first,  and  page  176,  of  the  second 
Yolume  of  Mr.  Daunt's  work,  from  the  article  "  On 
the  Bible  and  Reformation,"  in  the  preceding  volume 
of  these  Essays,  as  it  had  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Review,  No.  VI. ;  for  so  he  acknowledged  to  me. 

An  anecdote  is  reported  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Mr.  Daunt's  second  volume,  relative  to  the  purchase 
of  a  lottery  ticket,  which  certainly  cannot  be  the 
faithful  transcript  of  O'Connell's  words ;  for  he  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  parties  and  circumstances  to 
relate  it  so  imperfectly  as  it  is  there  presented.  I  shall 
state  the  facts  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence. The  late  Mr.  Luke  O'Shea  of  Cork,  directed 
his  brothers  Messrs.  John  and  George  Shea, — (they 
did  not  resume  the  characteristic  O) — to  have  a  lottery 
ticket  bought  for  him  by  their  correspondent,  Mr. 
Robert  Bamewell  of  Londoa,  which  was  done  on 
receipt  of  the  letter,  while  before  the  answer  could 
proceed,  a  prize  of  £20,000,— not  £10,000,  as  in  Mr. 
Daunt*s  statement — was  announced  to  the  purchaser, 
when,  certainly,  as  no  advice  had  gone  forward,  he 
might  have  substituted  another  ticket  for  the  prize ; 
but  he  hesitated  not  a  moment,  and  forwarded  by 
return  of  the  post,  a  communication  of  the  fortunate 
event.  In  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  "Elemen- 
tary Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  Lecture  XV.,  a 
similar  instance  of  honorable  conduct  is  related,  with 
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circumstances  so  consonant  in  general  tenor,  that, 
notwithstanding  some  variation,  it  may  well  refer  to 
the  same  act;  but  he  gives  no  names.  Mr.  Luke 
O'Shea  was,  in  consequence,  usually  known  as  Luck 
O'Shea.  He  immediately  posted  for  London,  and 
while  there,  got  his  portrait,  as  a  cavalry  volunteer, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Martin  Archer  Sbee,  now  a  knight,* 
and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  then, 
above  half  a  century  past,  only  commencing  his 
professional  career.  The  painting  was  a  noble  one, 
particularly  the  horse,  and  of  large  dimensions;  for 
it  covered  no  small  portion  of  Messrs.  Shea's  entrance 
hall,  at  their  residence  in  Knapp's  miscalled  square, 
now  demolished.  Mr.  Luke  O'Shea,  whose  paternal 
provision  had  been  inconsiderable,f  thus  become  the 
chosen  of  fortune,  married  Miss  Conron,  and  his  two 
sons,  Hatton  and  Luke,  inhabit,  I  believe,  Dublin, 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  London  firm  of  Robert 
Bamewell  and  Sons,  is  highly  respectable,  both  com* 
mercially  and  socially.  On  the  senior  partner's  esta^ 
blishment  in  London,  he  opened  an  account  in  1767, 
at  Messrs.  Fullers'  bank,  contemporaneously  with  three 
more  Irish  gentlemen,  likewise  Catholics — Messrs. 
Kirwan,  Gorman,  and  French ;  but  these  three  houses 
successively  sunk  under  the  adverse  vicissitudes  of 
trade;  while  the  Messrs.  Bamewell  have  upheld  to 
the  present  day  an  eminence  of  character  and  position 
correspondent  with  the  noble  act  of  their  founder. 
They  are,  too,  a  branch  and  a  direct  one,  of  the 
ancient  baronets  of  Greenanstown,  created  in  1622, 

*  Since  deceased. 

t  His  father  left  him,  in  the  words  of  his  will,  "  the  run  of  the  kitchen, 
with  a  life  annuity  of  £150." 
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who,  though  inferior  in  title,  are  senior  in  family 
generation  to  the  Barons  of  Trimlestown,  one  of  the 
few  now  residuous,  of  the  Plantagenet  peerages.  Thus 
similarly,  the — Catholic  Stanleys  of  Cheshire  pre- 
cede in  the  family  genealogical  tree  the  Earls  of 
Derby;  and  several  other  instances  might  be  cited 
of  juniors  superseding  their  elders  in  rank,  as  exem- 
l  Iified  in  these  two  cases,  and  equally  so,  both  in  the 
lately  regnant  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  and 
in  the  present  royal  house  of  Saxony,  which  is  junior 
to  the  ducal  branch  of  which  our  Prince  Consort  is  a 
member. 

What  is  stated  in  the  same  chapter  as  having 
occurred  to  O'Connell,  "  when  a  younker,"  at  Cotter 
and  Kelletts'  bank,  must  be  incorrectly  reported  from 
his  recital,  for,  when  he  was  a  youth.  Sir  James  Cotter 
was  not,  I  am  confident,  a  partner ;  and,  at  all  events, 
when,  for  an  annual  stipend  of  J&dOO,  the  baronet's 
name  was  associated  to  the  firm,  he  never  interfered  in 
its  management,  or  appeared  in  the  business  proceed- 
ings of  the  bank.  He  succeeded  Sir  Rigges  Faulkiner, 
not  as  an  active,  but  as  a  sleeping,  partner ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  set  matters  to  rights  between  O'Con- 
nell and  the  cashier,  was  the  elder  Richard  Kellett, 
father  of  the  baronet,  and  not  Sir  James  Laurence 
Cotter. 

The  noted  Denis  O'Brien,  so  termed  in  page  54, 
was  usually  called.  Honest  Denis,  ^^  per  antiphrasin^** 
and  at  page  60,  the  Mr.  W.  A.  O'Meara,  through 
whom  the  King  of  Bavaria  obtained  O'Connell's  auto- 
graph, was  the  Rev.  William  Aloysius  O'Meara,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Broad-lane 
fraternity  of  Cork,  and  then  successively  the  travel- 
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ling  governor  of  several  young  gentlemen,  such  as 
my  nephew,  Stephen  O'Meagher,  of  Kilmoyler,  Lord 
Riverston's  son,  our  county  representative,  Mr.  Burke 
Roche,  and  others.  Previously  to  his  recent  death, 
he  had  been  chaplain  to  an  English  Convent  under 
the  Benedictine  rule. 

Many  years  since  O'Connell  related  to  me  his  meet- 
ing with  the  two  brothers,  Sheares,  on  his  return 
home  from  St.  Omer,  and  Douai,  in  January,  1793, 
and  his  horror  at  the  language  of  these  unhappy  men, 
in  reference  to  the  execution  which  they  had  exult- 
ingly  witnessed  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  Just 
then  emerged  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  a 
college  deeply  abhorrent  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
period,  of  which  the  establishments  were  the  victims, 
he  participated  in  the  impression  and  sentiments,  and 
indeed  ever  continued  unaltered  in  these  early  views, 
and  cordial  preference  of  constitutional  monarchy  to 
any  other  form  of  government.  Mr.  John  O'Connell, 
in  the  biography  of  his  illustrious  father,  by  some 
oversight  or  lapse  of  the  pen  or  memory,  post-dates 
the  royal  execution  by  eleven  months,  placing  it  in 
December,  instead  of  January  (the  21st)  1793.  The 
day  will  ever  be  present  to  my  deeply  impressed 
recollection. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  1798, 
during  the  Assizes  of  Limerick,  Lord  Clare  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  two  Sheares,  to  which 
my  father  in  the  hope  of  a  pacific  result,  invited  them 
at  his  house;  but  it  ended  unfortunately  in  more 
intense  and  exasperated  irritation,  as  was  discernible 
in  the  young  men's  flushed  features  and  defiant  beard- 
ing, as  they  parted.     Yet  the  Chancellor's  object  was 
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certainly  benevolent  and  conciliatory ;  but  they  were 
intractable.  The  interview  was  close  and  private; 
still  I  marked  their  aspect  on  leaving  the  house, 
inflamed  and  indignant  in  every  lineament.  Possibly 
overtures  repulsive  to  their  feelings  may  have  thus 
excited  them.  Happening  the  following  year  to 
occupy  in  Dublin,  apartments  where  the  younger 
Sheares,  John,  had  resided,  I  discovered  in  a  recess 
a  parcel  of  his  correspondence,  which  on  finding  it  to 
be  from  a  female,  I  instantly  burned. 

The  character  assigned  to  Lord  Clare  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  volume  the  second,  is  so  far  just,  that  it  is 
granted  he  possessed  a  commanding  energy,  and  great 
intellectual  powers ;  but  though  this  energy  too  often 
betrayed,  in  its  official  appliance,  both  on  the  bench 
and  executive  rule,  a  deep  tinge  of  overbearing  temper 
and  despotic  authority,  and  that  his  intellectual  powers 
were  not  always  regulated,  in  their  direction  or  action, 
by  prudence  or  considerate  reflection,  he  certainly  was 
no  monster  or  semblance  of  Robespierre,  as  repre- 
sented  by  O'Connell.  No  two  men  could  indeed,  in 
most  respects,  be  more  remote  or  dissident  in  natural 
temperament.  The  one  was  bold,  open,  and  intrepid 
in  every  deed  or  word ;  whilst  the  Frenchman,  envious, 
suspicious,  dark  as  Tiberius,  and  sanguinary  as  Cali- 
gula, ever  skulked  from  the  danger  to  which  he  urged 
his  associates,  as  we  know  he  did  the  20th  of  June, 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  the  31st  of  May  1793 ; 
yet  watchfully  resurgent  when  his  party,  the  deluded 
instruments  of  his  ambition,  had  triumphed,  and  then 
wielding  his  re-possessed  power  in  daily  immolations. 
A  bom  dastard,  fear,  the  basest  of  impellents,  caused 
him  to  sacrifice  to  his  suspicions  every  person,  whose 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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superiority  of  mind,  of  prospects,   or  position,   he 
looked  upon  with  jealousy : — 

"  Cuncta  ferit  dam  cuncta  timet:  desievit  in  omnes; 

Nee  bella  tetrior  ulla, 
Qaam  Bern  rabieer  in  libera  colla  farentb."— 

Claudian:  m  EiUropium^  lib.  i.,  v.  182,  &c. 

Yet  this  incarnate  spirit  of  evil  may  almost  be 
viewed  as  the  hero  of  Lamartine's  History  of  the 
Girondins,  as  Satan  has  been  considered  the  main  and 
salient  personage  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  true 
that,  in  arrest  and  counteraction  of  the  desolating 
atheism  of  the  era,  he  proclaimed  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ostentation  of  display,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1794, 
^^  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul;"  nor  was  the  sanguinary  hierophant's 
discourse  altogether  unworthy  of  the  occasion ;  but  it 
checked  not  the  guillotine's  homicidal  action,  and  to 
me,  a  witness  of  the  phantasmagoric  scene,  one  word 
would  have  appeared  more  demonstrative  of  the  great 
truth — ^**suspiciTE," — Look  up.* 

Surely,  no  fisdr  parallel  can  be  instituted  between 
such  a  man  and  Lord  Clare,  who,  arbitrary  as  he  was, 
doubtless  was  not  without  some  substantial  grounds 
for  several  of  his  public  measures,  pushed,  unhappily 
for  his  fame,  too  frequently  to  an  excess  of  enforced 
severity ;  but,  I  could  state  many  redeeming  instances 
of  persons,  whose  legal  guilt  could  not  be  gainsaid, 
saved  by  him  from  the  lash  and  halter,  and  not  a  few, 
I  have  the  happiness  to  know,  through  the  intercession 
of  my  own  family,  of  whom  the  descendants  of  more 
than  one  now  reckon  among  our  fellow-citizens.     In 

*  Cceli  enarrant  gloriam  Del.— (Psalm  zTiii.) 
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private  life,  moreover,  I  can  affirm,  that  he  was  a 
generous  and  indulgent  landlord,  a  kind  master,  and 
attached  friend;  while  the  epitaph  proposed  for 
Bobespierre,  and  truly  depictive  of  him,  requires  no 
aggravating  proof  to  justify  our  horror  of  the  man : — 

De  oe  tyrant  ne  plains  pas  le  sort ; 
Car  8*il  vivait,  ta  serais  mort." 

Dr.  Madden,  in  his  "United  Irishmen,''  commits 
several  faults  in  regard  to  Lord  Clare ;  and,  respecting 
his  father,  O'Connell  must,  I  think,  be  in  error,  when, 
after  stating  that  he  with  his  brother  were  the  first  to 
introduce  the  system  of  reporting  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  law  courts*  in  the  public  newspapers, 
without  the  authority  of  the  presiding  judge,  he  adds, 
"that  the  brothers  were  students  at  the  Temple  at 
the  time,  and  that  Lord  Mansfield  tried,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice."  No  doubt, 
old  Jolm  Fitzgibbon  did,  in  early  life,  and  while  a 
student  in  law,  publish  "  Notes  of  Cases  determined 
at  Westminster,"  but  I  do  not  believe  he  then  reported 
for  the  newspapers ;  and  certainly,  when  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Temple,  that  is  before  1731,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Lord  Mansfield  had  little 
or  no  practice  in  the  courts,  much  less  was  he 
invested  with  any  official  authority  to  stop  the  Fitz- 
gibbons  from  proceeding  in  their  course,  for  he  was 
not  made  a  crown-lawyer  for  many  years  after,  nor 
Attorney-General  till  1754,  when  John  Fitzgibbon 
was  rapidly  advancing  to  eminence  in  Lreland,  and 


*  There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Law  liagazine  for  the  month  of 
Augoat,  1848,  on  the  preaent  defective  ayatem  of  Law  Reports. 
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had  been  long  in  considerable  practice  there.  Between 
him  and  Lord  Mansfield,  the  difference  of  age  did 
not  exceed  five  years,  from  1703  to  1708.  In  Burke's 
Commoners,  (vol.  i.,  p.  671,)  will  be  found  a  singular 
anecdote  of  him,  which  I  substantially  repeat  in  the 
subjoined  note,*  on  his  arrival  at  the  Irish  Cioll^e  in 
Paris,  whither  he  was  sent»  not  to  be  a  priest,  as 
asserted  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  but  to  study  medi- 
cine, when  the  benefit  of  all  professional  education, 
indeed  of  almost  any  education,  was  denied  the  catho- 
lics, in  our  tolerant  realms.  He  then  was  one,  but  he 
soon  abandoned  his  native  creed  and  intended  profes- 
sion, which  he  exchanged  for  the  law,  while,  in  his  last 

*  1T24,  fit  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Irish 
College  in  Paris,  and,  as  usual  for  new  comers,  was  allowed  the  first  day  to 
take  a  yiew  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  previous  student,  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Limerick — Dr*  Ankettle.  The  youths 
hBTing  tfftyersed  the  metropolis  in  every  direction,  stopped  at  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  when,  exhausted  with  fiitigue, 
they  sought  repose  on  the  benches  of  the  choir,  and  fell  so  soundly  asleep, 
that  they  noticed  not  the  dosing  of  the  church  doors,  while  they  were 
equally  unobserved.  It  was  past  midnight  when  they  awoke,  and  finding 
themselves  thus  immured,  they  groped  about  in  the  dark,  until  they  happened 
to  reach  the  bell  chains,  which  they  vigorously  puUed,  to  the  surprise  and 
affiright,  not  only  of  the  sexton*  but  of  the  city  at  large,  having  made  the 
great  chimes — even  the  fearful  tocsin — resound,  and  spread  alarm  over 
its  sur&ce.  They  were  finally  liberated,  though  not  without  a  sharp 
regkiimand,  followed  by  the  ieverer  and  more  impressive  reproof  of  the 
President  of  their  College.  Often,  in  after  life,  when  these  gentlemen 
had  attained  a  distinguished  rank  in  their  respective  profesrions,  was  this 
yovthfbl  adventure  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and  not  unpleasing 
reminiscence.  Both  were  the  particular  fiiends  of  my  father ;  and  my  grand- 
father had  been  the  first  client  who  paid  Fitsgibbon  a  fee,  which  vraa  the 
origin  of  a  long  subsisting  family  intercouzae.  His  professional  gains  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  thousand  guineas ;  a  very  large  sum  for  that  period,  and 
principally  acquired  as  a  consulting  lawyer ;  for  he  had  no  pretensions  to 
fotensio  eloquence,  like  Anthony  ICalone,  Hussey  Burgh,  and  others,  his 
contemporaries.  His  law  reports  are  interesting  even  to  the  general  reader, 
from  the  incidental  family  anecdotes  which  they  reveal.  The  more  direct 
f^mUy  connexion  with  Dr.  Ankettle  is  stated  as  above  in  Burke's  *«  Com- 
moners." 
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moments,  he  refused  all  religious  ministration.  The 
long  interval  of  above  seventy-years  has  passed  since  I 
saw  him,  for  he  is  nearly  as  many  years  deceased,  yet 
even  through  this  lengthened  vista  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  his  features  and  figure — both  not  unlike 
his  son's,  who  had  an  elder  brother  named  Ion,  of  mild 
and  easy  temper,  and  so  far,  little  resembling  the  Chan- 
cellor; but  the  former  died  young,  and  the  father's 
acquired  estates,  of  above  £5000  a  year,  devolved  to 
the  future  Chancellor,  who  added  little,  if  anything, 
to  them,  though  from  the  gradual  rise  of  agricultural 
property,  now,  in  all  likelihood,  of  considerably  supe- 
rior produce.  Dr.  Madden  represents  Lord  Clare  as 
originally  a  struggling  barrister. — ^He  never  was  so, 
for  his  father  was  always  liberal ;  and  business  flowed 
rapidly  into  him,  at  first  in  the  supposition  that  his 
given  opinions  were  in  reality  those  of  the  father, 
which,  more  or  less,  was  the  case  for  the  first  year, 
beyond  which  his  aid  was  dispensed  with.*     like  his 


*  lady  Clare  was  the  daughter  of  Mi,  Richard  Chapel  Whaley,  of  Whaley 
Abbey,  in  the  ooonty  of  Wlcklow,  whoee  check  on  his  banker,  in  a  moment 
of  uxorious  gaiety  and  liberalityt  was  thns  humorously  expressed — 

Mr.  Latouche, 
Open  your  pouch, 
And  give  unto  my  darling 
FiTe  hundred  pounds  starling ; 
For  which  this  will  be  your  bailey ; 
(Signed)  Richard  Chapel  Whaley. 
This  gentleman's  name  was  popularly  transfonned  into  Bum  ChapH  Whaley ; 
no  creditable  testimony  of  his  ill-directed  religions  seal,  thus  manifiosted  in 
the  destruction  of  Catholic  places  of  worship,  then  unprotected,  or  rather 
pTMcxibed— ms  son,  was  known  as  Jerusalem  Whaley,  in  oonsequenoe  of  a 
wager  of  £20,000,  it  was  said,  laid  and  won  by  him,  that  he  would  proceed 
to  and  return  from  the  Holy  City,  in  a  space  of  time  then  bordering  on  what 
was  considered  almost  of  impossible  performance ;  but  which  would  now,  be 
of  most  easy  execution,  in  less  probably  than  half  the  time. 

As  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  early-betrayed  imperious  temper  of  the 
Chancellor,  a  companion  of  his  boyhood  long  since  told  me,  that  old  John 
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constant  adversary,  Curran,  he  was  tainted,  though 
rather  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  too  general  custom 
of  the  day,  profane  swearing,  and  lewd  talk.  His 
father's  luminous  mind  had,  so  early  as  1771,  when 
he  published  an  ^^  Essay  on  Commerce,"  advocated  the 
system  of  free  trade,  that  is,  some  years  before  Smith's 
great  work  had  appeared,  and  familiarised  the  think- 
ing world  with  the  subject. 

Chapter  XIII.  contains  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a 
speech  made  by  O'Connell  at  Waterford,  during  the 
agitation  of  the  Catholic  Question,  it  would  appear 
in  1826,  which  the  London  deputed  reporter,  Mr. 
Michael  Honan, — (now  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times  at  Rome  and  Italy  in  general,) — arrived  too 
late  to  have  heard;  yet,  most  anxious  to  escape 
the  censure  of  his  employers  for  not  performing  his 
assigned  duty,  he  earnestly  requested  of  O'Connell  to 
repeat  for  him  what  he  recollected  of  the  speech. 
"  As  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,"  adds  O'Connell,  "  I 
consented,  and  delivered  a  much  better  speech,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  than  the  one  I  had  pro- 
nounced at  the  meeting.     The  reporter  went  off  in 


Fitzgibbon  having  summoned  his  young  son  to  his  presence  for  some  imputed 
fault,  the  messenger,  his  brother,  said — 

''  Your  father  orders  you  to  go  to  him— you  must  come  instantly." 

'*  Orders  I  must !"  repeated  the  boy  of  thirteen,  **8uch  language  suits  me 
not;  nor  will  I  stir  an  inch — dbcbbtitm  est" — ^proudly  stamping  his  foot  on 
the  ground. 

The  old  gentleman  heartily  laughed  at  this  presumptuous  burst  of  haugh- 
tiness, and  in  a  note  jocosely  **  requested  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  Junior,"  when,  after  a  few  words,  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter. 

I  am  surprised  that  no  special  biography  of  a  person,  who,  for  several 
years,  and  in  most  perturbed  times,  exercised  an  uncontrolled  rule  over  Ire- 
land, has  appeared.  Few  Irishmen  in  the  narrative  of  their  lives,  would 
offer  a  subject  of  more  varied  instruction  and  interest  to  a  competent  pen. 


I 
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high  delight ;  and  it  was  a  topic  of  some  surprise  and 
amusement,  that  the  very  best  report  of  my  speech 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  which  had  no  reporter  at 
the  meeting."  It  is  in  adverting  to  Shiel's  unspoken 
speech  at  Fennenden  Heath,  that  this  circumstance 
occurred.  It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  O'Connell, 
in  language  combining  the  warmest  expression  of 
friendship  with  the  deeply  impressed  sentiments  of 
esteem  for  the  personal  character,  and  unvarying  sup- 
port  of  liberal  principles,  in  their  largest  application, 
of  Mr.  William  Roche  of  Limerick,  proposed  him  as 
Chairman  of  the  numerous  assembly,  which  included 
the  principal  Catholics  of  the  province,  and,  there- 
fore, demanded  a  gentleman  of  corresponding  distinc- 
tion to  preside  over  it.  Words,  indeed,  could  hardly 
convey  a  stronger  or  more  cordial  conviction  of  emi- 
nent merit,  as  weU  as  of  affectionate  regard,  than 
O'Connell's  introductory  address  in  this  instance. 
That  the  feeling  was  not  transient,  his  letters,  gene- 
rally commencing  and  concluding  with,  ^'my  dear 
friend,  &c."  and  continued  for  years,  indeed,  to  the 
last  hour,  are  demonstrative;  and  of  which  the 
following  copy  of  one  long  since  communicated  to  me, 
will  be  evidence.  The  date  shows  that  it  was  written 
shortly  after  the  Emancipation  Act. 

*'  Btuy-Sireei,  London^ 
22nd  May,  1829. 

**  Bf Y  Deaa  Sib,— Many*  many  thanks — ^not  in  words,  but  from 
my  heart — I  am  determined  to  contest  Clare— which  I  would  now 
do,  even  if  I  was  undetermined  before  I  got  your  kindest  (underlined 
by  O'Connell,)  note.  My  accounts  thence  are  most  favourable. 
What  care  I  for  any  political  event,  when  I  am  sure  of  the  cordial 
friendship  of  such  men  as  you?  'Desiring  my  best  regards  to  your 
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brother,  as  well  as  to  his  fine  family,  believe  me,  with  affectionate 
regard,  ^^Yoor's,  &c„ 

"DANIEL  O'CONNELL. 

*'  P.S. — The  more  letters  you  are  kind  enough  to  write  the  better." 

At  this  time,  too,  O'Connell  introduced  Mr.  Boche 
to  Louis  Philippe,  and  his  son,  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans,  when  the  latter  was  Duke  of  Chartres,  and 
the  father  Duke  of  Orleans.  Mr.  Roche  was  chosen 
Member  for  Limerick  so  soon  as  a  Catholic  could 
represent  it,  and  was  even  dispensed  by  O'Connell 
from  the  pledge  of  repeal^  the  sole  instance,  I  believe, 
of  that  exception.  It  should  be  recollected  that  it  is 
on  one  of  O'Connell's  most  endeared  friends  that 
I  thus  dwell,  and  therefore  not  without  a  justifying 
reason  for  the  details.  To  O'Connell,  besides,  it  was 
his,  and  not  less  my  pride,  to  claim  alliance,  on  both 
our  parents'  side,  paternal  and  maternal. 

The  name  of  **old  Mr.  Jefifreyes,"  mentioned  at 
page  90  of  the  first  volume,  was  George,  not  Charles ; 
and  O'Connell's  early  coadjutor  in  the  Catholic  agita- 
tion, Peter  Bodkin  Hussey,  introduced  at  page  25  of 
the  same  volume,  was  called,  I  remember,  red  precipu 
tate,  from  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  ardent  character ; 
but  he  afterwards  abandoned  both  the  Catholic  cause 
and  religion. 

Often  and  complacently  has  O'Connell  repeated, 
that  the  inborn  ambition,  the  first  conscious  aspiration 
of  his  soul,  which  his  memory  could  retrace,  was, 
"  that  his  name  should  be  written  upon  the  page  of 
Irish  history."  And  most  fully,  we  may  say,  without 
any  presumptuous  claim  of  prescience,  is  that  desire 
destined  to  be  accomplished ;  for  to  none  of  her  gene- 
ration  will  the  annals  of  his  country  owe,  or  more 
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justly  devote  a  large,  a  grateful,  and  brilliant  page. 
His  mortal  career  is  now  closed,  inauspiciously,  indeed, 
and  unseasonably,  as  succeeding  events  have  shown ; 
whilst,  in  whatever  light  his  political  course,  which 
alone  can  be  open  to  controversy,  may  be  viewed, 
there  can  exist  no  variance  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
surpassing  energies  of  his  mind,  which,  in  their 
direction,  if  not  the  approval,  must  command  the 
admiration  of  all. 

As  hostilities  amidst  scenes  of  national  discord  can, 
we  know,  be  as  fiercely  pursued,  and  often  with  no  less 
personal  risk,  as  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  surety 
those  who  at  home,  in  defiance  of  all  danger,  have 
perseveringly  and  intrepidly  combated  the  enemies  of 
Ireland,  are  entitled  to  similar  commemoration.  And 
if  so,  what  name  can  supersede,  in  due  expression 
of  his  country's  obligations,  that  of  O'Connell,  who 
devoted  his  long  and  glorious  life  to  that  sacred  cause  1 
For  although  the  struggle,  which,  during  an  uninter* 
rupted  series  of  forty  years,  he  maintained  against 
the  combined  selfishness,  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and 
fanatic  intolerance  of  the  English  people,  aggravated 
in  its  rancour  by  the  still  more  embittered  Orange 
£Bu:tion  at  home,  had  for  its  object,  in  the  assertion  of 
justice,  to  prevent,  not  to  excite  the  efiusion  of  blood, 
yet  the  contest  of  adverse  interests  and  passions,  which 
he  had  to  encounter,  placed  him  quite  in  as  hostile  a 
position,  and  demanded  equal  boldness  of  spirit,  and 
capacity  of  mind,  as  if  engaged  in  mortal  strife,  at 
the  cannon's  mouth.  His  final  triumph,  accordingly, 
over  the  multiplied  obstacles  he  had  to  surmount, 
revealed  in  him,  with  unerring  demonstration,  all  the 
faculties  of  a  great  commander.     To  have  held  in 
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Gontrol  a  well-trained  army,  is  far  easier,  and  calls 
into  exertion  less  energies  of  our  being,  than  tQ  maiti- 
tain,  as  he  did,  submissive  to  his  every  behest,  a  nation 
of  v^arm  temperament,  or,  at  least,  several  millions  of 
an  uneducated,  undisciplined  population,  to  whose 
gratitude  for  their  religious  enfranchisement,  and  con- 
fidence in  his  uprightness  of  purpose,  he  owed  this 
boundless  sway,  and  enduring  possession,  beyond  all 
example,  of  the  popular  favor — that  delusive  phan- 
tom, which,  while  sunk  in  seeming  subjection,  can 
abruptly  seize  and  fearfully  wield  the  tyrant's  sceptre, 
suddenly  burst  what  appeared  indissoluble  in  adaman- 
tine hold,  and  capriciously  crush  or  enchain  the  idol  of 
its  own  creation.  History,  I  repeat,  discloses  not  to 
our  view  a  tenure  comparable,  in  duration  or  intensity, 
of  that  proverbial  symbol  of  inconstancy,  which  fer 
exceeded  what  we  read  of  Pericles,  of  Chatham,  or  any 
other  competitor  for  &kme  in  the  power  of  '^  ruling  the 
fierce  democracy."  In  a  word,  O'Connell's  command  of 
the  human  will,  ^'  that  spell  upon  the  mind  of  man," 
as  characterised  by  Byron,  in  application  to  Napoleon, 
sufficiently  proves  his  genius,  evinces  the  master-spirit, 
and  proclaims  the  extraordinary  man.  Even  the  un- 
measured abuse  which,  in  the  opposition  of  political 
feeling,  assailed  him,  it  belonged  not  to  characters  of 
common  mould  to  excite,  but  which,  in  its  source  and 
consequences,  will  reflect  to  the  future  historian,  the 
most  vivid  image  of  the  age,  and  ensure  to  its  object 
the  conmiensurate,  but  more  dispassionate  notice  of 
posterity. 

The'  portrait  of  the  elder  Cato,  as  we  find  it  in 
Livy,  (lib.  xxxix.,  cap.  40,)  appears  so  apposite  in 
many  features  to  O'Connell,  that,  though  referred  to 
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by  me  elsewhere,  I  am  induced  here  to  reproduce 
it.  ^*  Si  jus  consuleres,  peritissimus ;  si  causa  oranda 
esset  eloquentissimus.  Orationes  et  pro  se  multee,  et 
pro  aliis,  et  in  alios ;  nam  non  solum  accusando,  sed 
etiam  causam  dicendo  fetigavit  inimicos.  Simultates 
nimis  plures  et  exercuerent  eum,  et  ipse  exercuit  eas ; 
nee  facile  dixeris  utrum  magis  presserit  eum  nobilitas, 
an  ille  agitaverit  nobilitatem.  Linguas  proculdubio 
acerbce,  et  immodice  liberss  fait,"  &c.  With  Pericles, 
too,  as  described  by  Thucydides,  various  points  of 
assimilation  may  be  traced,  more  especially  in  the 
extent  and  endurance  of  their  popular  influence— 
the  tribute  to,  and  acknowledgment  of  their  superior 

capacity— "'B^/tfcto  re  \df)/if  ft£v^  h^fkOKpatta^  ^RIV  ^*  •'"^  "^^ 

wpwrov  ip6po9  *apxi'''  (Lib.  ii.,  §  66.) 

Mr.  O'Gonnell's  professional  attainments  were  avow- 
edly of  the  first  order.  Profound  as  a  lawyer,  singu- 
larly  searching  and  acute  in  probing,  and  not  less 
dexterous  in  converting  the  adduced  evidence  to  his 
client's  benefit,  whatever  its  tendency  might  be,  his 
practice  was  unequalled  in  Ireland.  Eloquent,  too, 
as  an  advocate,  that  there  was  no  legal  situation  which 
he  was  not  qualified  to  fill,  wa6  the  admission,  and, 
from  their  discordant  political  sentiments,  the  compul- 
sory homage  paid  to  his  abilities  by  Lords  Grey  and 
Plunket,  some  years  since.  That  he  subsequently,  too, 
recused  a  very  high  l^al  appointment  is  well  known. 
The  uncontested  head,  in,  fact,  of  the  Irish  bar,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  practice,  he  was  classed  with 
those  eminent  lawyers,  who,  unlike  Erskine  and  Cur- 
ran,  have  shone  with  undimmed  lustre,  both  in  foren- 
sic and  legislative  capacities.  Yet  I  have  heard  him, 
when  encircled  by  many  of  his  profession,  deeply 
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lament  his  acceptance  at  the  bar  of  more  than  one 
unjust  cause,  and  his  consequent  share  in  the  suffered 
Jong  of  a  feir  claimant,  or  rightful  owner,  of  a  Uti- 
gated  property,  when  even  an  intelligent  jury  may  be 
dazzled  in  its  discernment,  by  the  eloquence,  per- 
plexed by  the  sophistry,  and  embroiled  in  the  mazes 
of  legal  subtleties,  by  an  able  advocate,  whose  aim  is 
success,  by  whatsoever  means  obtainable;  and  the 
worse  the  cause  the  more  signal  his  triumph.  Many  a 
deeply  night,  he  feelingly  added,  had  these  conquests 
of  ingenuity  and  craft  over  right  cost  him,  on  subse- 
quent reflection.  The  arguments  opposed  to  his  view 
of  a  lawyer's  scruples  had  ceased  to  satisfy  him ;  but, 
indeed,  the  conscience  of  gentlemen  in  professional 
exercise,  it  must  be  confessed,  loose  rather  and  latitu- 
dinarian  in  principle,  is  of  pliant  texture,  more  regu- 
lated by  a  self-constituted  code  of  technical  forms, 
than  by  moral  strictness.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not 
unacquainted  with  Mr.  Edward  O'Brien's  posthumous 
volume  on  the  "  Duties  of  a  Lawyer ;"  and  I  recom- 
mended for  his  perusal,  M.  Dupin's  edition  of  the 
^^Lettres  sur  la  Profession  d'Avocat.  par  A.  6.  Camus," 
(1818,  8vo.) 

But  great,  notwithstanding,  as  was  my  admiration, 
and  high  my  estimate  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  felt  con- 
strained, on  some  important  national  questions,  while 
most  painful  to  me  was  a  dissent  from  such  an 
authority,  to  withhold  my  concurrence  in  his  views, 
as,  from  my  own  communication,  he  well  knew.  The 
firm  cement  of  the  union,  not  its  repeal — the  full  and 
cordial  accomplishment  of  its  object  and  promise,  not 
their  violation,  seemed  to  me  the  surest  remedial 
appliance  to  our  suffered  evils — their  safest  corrective. 
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And  imperfect,  though  the  poor  law  system  be,  in  its 
present  operation,  it  is  not  unsusceptible  of  improve- 
ment; but,  in  the  distinctive  classification  of  our 
people,  separated  by  a  vast  interval  of  distance,  and 
contrast  of  opulence  and  indigence,  the  filling  up, 
partially  at  least,  of  the  intermediate  space,  and  modi- 
fication of  the  afflicting  disparity,  has  necessarily 
become  an  essential  element  of  political  economy,  and 
obligation  of  legislative  intervention.  As  for  Mr. 
O'Connell's  opposition  to  our  nearly  completed  Colle- 
giate Institutions,  and  adoption  of  the  epithet,  so 
misapplied  to  them  by  the  bigotted  or  hypocritical 
representative  of  England's  first  University,  (the  choice 
of  these  epithets  I  leave  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's 
partisans,)  the  best  vindication  I  can  offer,  and  it 
requires  one,  is  the  immaturity  of  the  project  at  the 
time,  and  sensitive  apprehension  of  a  possibly  result- 
ing danger  to  religion,  or  morals — a  fear,  which  the 
protecting  safeguards  that  fence  these  establishments 
on  every  side,  and,  we  may  hope,  their  practical  work- 
ing, will  not  fail  shortly  to  dispel.* 

Mr.  O'Connell  in  private  life  and  domestic  circle 
was  the  most  amiable,  kind-hearted,  and  beloved  of 
men.  His  social  intercourse  was  universally  courted ; 
for  if  less  sparkling  with  wit,  or  brilliant  with  &ncy, 
than  Curran's,  it  was  more  natural,  racy,  and  captivat- 
ing from  its  unstrained  effects,  while  ever  teeming 
with  humor,  or  enlivened  with  pregnant  anecdotes, 

*  1850,  Oct.  26th. — Had  Mr.  O'Connell  snrriTed,  and  witnessed  yesterday's 
assemblage  at  the  College,  for  the  distribution  of  premiums,  impressiTe  as  it 
was  in  direct  contemplation,  and  pregnant  with  future  promise,  he  would 
not,  I  confidently  belieTe,  hare  resisted  the  unerring  demonstration  of  the 
deriTable  fruits  oi  these  Institutions,  and  their  effectual  promotion  of  the  reli- 
gions, mora],  intelldbtual  and  practical  education  of  his  beloted  country. 
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as  Mr.  Daunt's  so  deservedly  popular  volumes  prove, 
and  ever  free  withal  from  Curran's  besetting  offence, 
the  indelicacy  of  his  discourse.*  The  charm,  indeed, 
of  O'ConnelFs  conversation  can  never  &de  on  the 
fond  recollection  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
its  enjoyment. 

A  decorated  Gothic  window  of  stained  glass  adorns 
the  lately  consecrated  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
this  city,  of  which  the  following  inscription  sufficiently 
indicates  the  intention : — 

**  Sacred,  in  gratitude  and  affection  to  the  Memory  of  Daniel 
0*CoNNELL,  the  Liberator  of  his  Fellow-Catholics  from  the  inflic- 
tions of  the  Penal  Code ;  and  Assertor  of  the  equal  right  of  all 
Communions  to  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom. — R.  I.  P." 


*  Few  of  those  celebrated  for  that  readiness  of  pointed  expression,  or  vind 
repartee,  known  as  bofu-mots,  have  e^joTsd,  or,  indeed,  deserved  that  reputa- 
tion, in  a  higher  degree  than  Curran..  To  him,  likewise,  as  to  Cicero, 
Voltaire,  Chesterfield,  &c.,  were  often  ascribed  those  which  he  had  not 
uttered,  while  some  of  his  own  were  usurped  by  others.  As  sn  instance,  I 
recollect,  at  my  other's  table,  many  years  since,  on  one  of  the  company's 
mentioning  that  a  friend  of  his  was  very  happy  in  observing,  "  that  he  wss 
too  poor  to  accept  presents,"  Curran,  with  a  smile,  through  which  his 
displessure  was  still  discernible,  addressing  the  gentleman  rather  sharply, 
said,  '*  your  friend,  I  presume,  viewed  the  observation  as  a  foundling,  and 
charitably  adopted  it  as  his  own ;  but  as  it  happens,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  my 
legitimate  ofipring,  I  will  not  allow  its  appropriation  by  any  one  else.'* 
Cicero's  jealous  assertion  of  his  empire  or  supremacy  of  wit,  we  also  find, 
half  seriously,  and  half  humorously  displayed,  in  an  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic letter  to  Yolumnius,  (ad  Familiares,  lib.  vii.,  32,)  where  he  complains 
that  this  dominion  is  not  protected,  as  it  ought,  from  usurpers  or  intruders. 
**  Quod  parum  dUigenter  possessio  Mlinarum  mearum,  te  procurante,  defien- 

ditur Pugna,  si  me  amas,  nisi  acuta  d/t^iPoKla,  nisi  elegans  'trs'ep/SoXi) .... 

nisi  cetera,  quie  sunt  a  me  in  secundo  libro  per  Antonii  personam  disputata  de 
ridiculis,  'wrtxya  et  aiguta  apparebunt,  ut  sacramento  contendas  mea  non 

esse Urbanitatis  possessionem,  amabo,  quibusvis  interdictis  defenda- 

mus."^He  had  precedingly  written.  *'Ais  enim  onmia  onmium  dicta  in 
me  conferri."    (See  voL  i.  of  these  Essays,  page  90.) 

Curran's  witty  sayings  were  unhappUy,  in  language  or  purpose,  too  often 
like  those  of  the  French  poet,  Piron,  and  tlie  French  actress,  Sophie  Amould, 
indecorous  and  unseemly,  offensive  to  the  ear,  and  repelling,  by  their  impu- 
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The  very  small  space  allowed  for  the  inscription, 
whioh  was  not  to  exceed  a  corresponding  number  of 
letters,  necessarily  limited  its  expression  to  the  nar- 
rowest compass,  far  too  narrow,  indeed,  for  so  fidr  and 
expansive  a  field  of  eulogy, — a  subject  so  susceptible 
of  fond  and  copious  enlargement ;  but  its  contraction 
became  unavoidable. 

The  window  is  the  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Gibbs, 
*^  Artist  in  Church  Decorations,"  of  Hampstead-Road, 
London,  and  the  fruit  of  a  collection  made  by  the 
citizens  of  Cork,  to  record,  by  a  suitable  memorial, 
their  sense  of  the  illustrious  deceased's  merits  and 
services.  A  more  appropriate  one,  it  was  felt,  could 
not  be  devised  than  this  local  association  in  the  noble 
Catholic  structure,  of  two  beloved  names,  the  pride 
of  Catholic  Ireland,  as  her  most  distinguished  benefac- 
tors. Father  Mathew,  the  originator  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  and,  Daniel  O'Connell. 

This  greats  and  I  hesitate  not  to  add,  for  perfectly 
am  I  justified  in  the  assertion,  this  good  man,  is  now 
the  theme  of  history,  on  which  time,  in  shedding  its 
luminous — ^its  truth-educing  rays,  cannot  fail  to  assign 
him  a  foremost  place  among  Ireland's  sons  of  renown ; 
and  boldly,  even  now,  may  we  foreshadow  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  and  say — ^^  Semper  honoSj  nomenque 
tuum,  laudesque  manebunt" 

J.R. 


rity,  all  repetidon;  bat  that  one  abore  referred  to,  implying  the  loss  rather 
than  gain  by  the  acceptance  of  a  present,  from  the  expectation  of  its  being 
repaid  with  interest*  may  in  some  degree  claim  the  sanction  of  Scripture, 
where  (St.  Luke  Tii.,  33, 34,)  our  Sayiour  says—**  And  if  you  do  good  to 
tbem  who  do  good  to  you,  what  thanks  are  to  you?  for  sinners  also  do  this. 

But  lore  ye  your  enemies,  do  good hoping  for  nothing  thereby, 

and  your  reward  shall  be  great,"  &c. 
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As  my  purpose  in  these  observations  on  Mr.  Daunt's 
work,  was  necessarily  confined  to  some  incidental 
circumstances  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  Ufe,  I  beg  to  refer 
for  a  general  narrative  of  his  memorable  history,  to 
the  biographies  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  0'C!onnell,  and 
our  excellent  representative,  my  highly  esteemed 
friend,  William  Fagan,  Esq. 
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Personal  BecoUectums  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Valentine^ 
Lord  Chncurry.    8vo.     Dublin,  M^Olashan.     1848. 

We  are  fortunately  spared  any  consideration  of  this 
work  in  its  political  character.  Besides  being  an 
exposition  of  its  author's  views  on  public  affairs,  it 
contains  many  agreeable  reminiscences  of  the  notable 
people  who  have  crossed  his  path  through  life,  and 
we  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  work  with  a  pleasure 
which  we  could  not  have  derived  from  its  politico 
We  believe  the  writer  to  be  much  mistaken  in  his 
views  of  the  course  which  would  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  but  he  is  no  doubt  an  honest,  upright 
man,  and  expresses  his  opinions  openly  and  &irly.— r 
(G.  M.) 

Lord  Cloncurry's  early  acquaintances  in  England 
ranged  from  John  Home  Tooke  on  the  one  hand,  to 
John  Beeves,  the  treasurer  of  the  Literary  Fund,  on 
the  other :  the  former  the  impersonation  of  an  ultra 
radicalism,  the  latter  of  an  equally  ultra  toryissL 
Mr.  Tooke  introduced  the  author,  then  the  Hon;  V. 
F.  Lawless,  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  other 
viators  of  the  cottage  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and 
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passes  muster,  in  the  pages  before  us,  unblamed; 
Mr.  Beeves  receives  his  lordship's  sneer  as  ^^  the  most 
noted  pluralist  of  the  day,"  (on  which  point  his  atate- 
ment  is  very  inaccurate,)  in  return  for  services  rendered 
with  honourable  and  friendly  fidelity,  when  his  lord- 
ship was  under  confinement  in  the  Tower  for  suspected 
participation  in  the  rebellion  of  1 798.  The  particulars 
in  this  volume  respecting  Mr.  Reeves,  who,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  remind  our  readers,  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  English  Law,  are  valuable  contributions 
to  his  biography. ^(G.  M.) 

Lord  Cloncurry  gives  us  also  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in 
the  rebellion  in  which  he  was  implicated,  with  many 
anecdotes  of  various  Irish  notabilities  of  that  disas- 
trous period.  We  will  extract  a  specimen. — {G.  M.) 
:  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  was  a  fine  grown  fellow, 
/'  a  figure  of  the  grandest  proportions,''  and  was 
endued  with  a  mind  ^^  guileless  and  romantic  to  a 
degree  that,  if  depicted  in  a  novel,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  forced  and  incredible."  Some  thirty  yeavs 
ago  he  was  well  known  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  as  a 
^'gigantic  old  man,"  rambling  about  in  an  old-fiuih* 
ioned  dress,  and  followed  by  the  two  last  of  the  race 
of  Irish  wolf-dogs.  When  a  young  man  he  was  him* 
self  probably  the  last  of  another  extinct  race,  that 
of  knights  errant.  Confident  in  his  great  personal 
strength,  ^^he  was  always  ready  to  undertake  the 
redressal  of  the  wrongs  of  distressed  damsels,  or  of 
the  needy  and  oppressed  of  either  sex,"  and  was  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  that  class  of  adventures.  But  the 
event  of  his  life  was  ^'  a  grand  feat"  which  he  per- 
formed  under   the  eyes  of   Marie  Antoinette,  the 
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running  of  a  ibot-race  in  jack-boots,  against  an  officer' 
of  the  French  royal  guard,  in  light  shoes  and  silk 
stockings.    The  jack-boots  won  with  ease,  and  Howan^ 
was  a  proud  and  joyful  man  for  ever  afterwards.     He . 
had  a  fortune  of  j65,000  a  year ;  but  his  pursuits  were 
expensive,  and  he  was  never  idle.     He  had  always^ 
some  adventure  or  other  upon  his  hands.    That  which 
was  his  especial  delight,  as  we  are  told  a  second  time,) 
was  to  *'  rescue  distressed  damsels  from  the  snares  and^ 
force  of  ravishers  of  rank."    Lord  Cloncurry  leads  us 
to  infer  that  such  cases  were  then  numerous;  and 
Rowan,  we  learn,  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
two  or  three  which  made  a  good  deal  of  noise.     It 
was  not,  indeed,  his  wish  that  the  trumpet  of  his  fame: 
should  be  silent.    The  noise  was  a  part  of  his  delight, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  he  kept  a  private  press  in 
his  house,  ^^  ready  for  such  occasions,"  and,  whenever' 
anything  of  the  kind  occurred,  published  instantly  an^ 
extraordinary  gazette  of  his  own,  containing  the  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  his  personal  achieve- 
ments, and  of  all  the  sorrows  of  the  rescued  Pamela. 
We  hope  the  Dublin  bibliographical  collectors  have 
secured  copies  of  these  interesting  memorials.    A  few 
years  hence  they  will  be  precious  evidences  of  a  state 
of  manners  from  which  we  have  fortunately  escaped^ 
When  in  the  full  blush  of  his  £Eime,  Rowan  and 
Lord  Cloncurry,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Frank-^ 
land,  were  companions  in  a  pedestrian  tour  through 
England.     "  A  pleasant  party  we  made,"  remarks  his 
lordship,  and  rather  an  odd-looking  one,  we  suspect, 
for  his  lordship  teUs  us,  that  it  was  ^^  the  practice"  of 
the  Quixotic  Rowan,  '^  at  starting  from  our  inn,  of  a 
wet  morning,  to  roll  himself  into  the  first  pool  he  met. 
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in  oi^er  that  he  slight  be  beforehand  with  the  rain/' 
Gartainly  if  Lord  Gloncurry  had  not  told  us  the  reason 
of  this  strange,  if  not  cleanly,  practice,  we  ne¥er 
should  have  guessed  it.  Probably  the  travellers  were 
not  so  communicatiye  to  the  people  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  in  the  course  of  their  excursion ;  and  some 
little  concealment  upon  that  head  may  account  for 
the  uncivil  treatment  which  they  met  with  from  the 
odebrated  improver  of  machinery.  Sir  Bichard  Ark- 
wright  In  the  course  of  their  tour  the  three  young 
gentlemen  (Mr.  Lawless  was  probably  about  17,) 
rambled  into  Derbyshire,  and,  being  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Sir  Richard's  factory,  they  presented  themselves 
at  his  door.  They  sent  in  their  names,  and  requested 
permission  to  inspect  the  works.  Whether  the  mes- 
sage was  none  of  the  civilest,  or  whether  it  had  been 
one  of  Rowan's  rolling  mornings,  and  Sir  Richard 
did  not  like  the  look  of  the  travellers,  or  whether  the 
good  knight  was  a-bed  and  dreaming  of  his  Jenny, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  impetuous  pedestrians  were 
kept  waiting  in  the  hall  of  the  residence  of  the  recent 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  what  they  deemed  to 
be  a  ^  considerable  time."  Now  we  are  told  that  Sir 
Thomas  Frankland  was  "  a  man  of  very  considerable 
ability,  but  what  he  chiefly  valued  himself  upon  was 
his  lineal  descent  from  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  as  soon 
as  '^  the  old  barber,"  as  Sir  Richard  is  politely  desig- 
nated by  his  lordship,  made  his  appearance  in  his 
morning  gown  and  night-cap,  Sir  Thomas  gave  proof 
at  once  of  his  ability  and  good  temper,  by  assailing 
him  with  a  lecture  on  his  failure  in  the  respect  that 
was  proper  to  be  shewn  ^^  by  a  person  in  his  position," 
to  a  gentleman  who  ^'  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
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Protector."  Of  course  "the  ingenious  knight"  received 
the  lecture  ivith  much  astonishment.  He  even  became 
gruff  and  surly,  and  ventured  to  treat  "  the  house  of 
Cromwell,"  with  great  contempt.  To  our  astonish- 
ment, he  did  not  so  far  lose  his  politeness  as  to  refuse 
the  young  gentlemen  an  admission  to  his  mill.  The 
facts  are  here  chronicled  to  the  intended  discredit 
of  ^^the  old  barber,"  and  with  all  due  aristocratical 
disdain;  but  in  the  judgment  of  some  people,  the 
more  obvious  inference  "wiU,  be,  that,  unless  the  race 
is  more  improved  than  the  tone  of  Lord  CHoncurry's 
remarks  upon  this  incident  leads  us  to  suppose  possi- 
ble, young  Irish  lads  should  not  be  allowed  to  travel 
except  under  the  guidance  of  some  person  possessed 
of  a  little  common  sense. — (G.  M.) 

But  poor  Rowan  did  things  more  unbecoming  than 
his  rolling  in  the  mud,  and  more  venturesome  than 
the  rescuing  of  distressed  damsels.  "  In  the  purest 
spirit  of  patriotism,"  or  the  most  ardent  love  of  excite- 
ment, he  joined  the  rebels  of  '98,  and  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  and  follow  out  his  fondness  for  adventure 
(without  his  printing  press)  in  America.  Remittances 
from  Ireland  failed ;  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  for  a  time  was  driven  to  obtain  honest 
and  creditable  maintenance  by  employment  in  the 
cotton  factory  of  some  pupil  or  imitator  of  '^  the  old 
barber,"  in  New  York.  Permitted,  after  many  years, 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  still  clung  to  the 
opinions  which  led  to  the  rebellion,  but  lived  retired 
at  Rathcoffry,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  forgotten  by 
the  busy  world.  Lord  Clonciirry  visited  his  travel- 
ling associate  in  his  extreme  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  to  him  a  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
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gerald.  He  describes  the  old  man  as  a  '^  mummy," 
and  a  ^^  skeleton;"  but  the  spirit  of  Hiepreua;  chevalier 
who  had  ^^  won  the  smiles,"  or  whose  jack-boots  had 
excited  the  laughter  of  the  Queen  of  France,  was  still 
manifest  in  the  affectionate  gallantry  with  which  he 
welcomed  the  daughter  of  his  less  fortunate  but  not; 
less  gallant  friend. — (O.M.) 

.  The  early  part  of  the  book  contains  a  good  deal  of 
this  sort  of  amusing  matter,  with  here  and  there  an 
anecdote  worth  remembering.  On  his  release  from 
the  Tower,  Lord  Cloncurry  spent  several  years  on  the 
continent,  was  presented  to  Bonaparte  in  a  private 
interview,  and  lived  more  than  two  years  in  Rome. 
Things  are  bad  enough  in  the  eternal  city  at  this  time, 
in  spite  of  French  interference,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  quite  so  degrading  as  they  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  Lord  Cloncurry  was  there,  wheii 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  bishop  of  Derry,  used  to 
ride  about  the  streets  of  Rome,  dressed' in  red  plush 
breeches  and  a  broad-brimmed  white  or  straw  hat 
He  says  he  was  often  asked  if  that  was  the  canonical 
costume  of  an  Irish  prelate.  He  says,  also,  speakingi 
of  the  general  condition  of  society,— (GJd.) 

''  I  have  often  spent  a  whole  morning  at  a  whist  table, 
placed  between  the  beds  of  a  prince  and  princess^  with  a 
cardinal  for  my  partner,  and  their  excellencies  comfortably 
reclining  under  their  bed  clothes,  for  our  adversaries.  On 
we  played  until  dinner  time." 

Of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  were  then 
predominant,  (we  hope  we  may  speak  in  the  past 
tense,)  there  are  some  odd  details.  We  will  give  one 
or  two  of  the  briefest,  selected  at  random : — (G.M.) 
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"  The  King  of  Sardinia  used  to  march  through  the  streets 
of  Borne,  in  public  religious  processions,  bearing  a  wonderful 
cross,  large  enough  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  execution. 
It  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  too  heavy  even  for  the  powers  of 
a  coal-porter,  but  to  the  universal  astonishment,  was  carried 
with  the  utmost  ease  by  the  feeble,  tottering  king.  Lord 
Cloncurry  pays  the  devout  sovereign  a  visit.  In  his  ante- 
chamber stands  this  marvellous  cross.  His  lordship  lifts  it. 
It  is  comparatively  light  as  a  feather.  He  investigates  its 
nature,  and  finds  that  it  is  a  mere  case  of  bark." 

"  When  Prince  Borghese,  the  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon, 
was  nominated  to  some  public  office,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  a  stamp  made  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  his  mark  to 
public  documents,  as  he  was  incapable  of  signing  his  name." 

"  When  Pius  VII.  left  Home  for  France,  to  crown  Napo- 
leon, the  cavalcade  consisted  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  carriages, 
only  one  of  which  was  provided  with  springs;  and  that  was 
one  sent  from  Paris  for  the  express  use  of  his  Holiness.  This 
was  qidte  a  splendid  affair,  with  a  false  bottom  of  silver,  to 
hold  warm  water,  as  the  weather  was  cold ;  but  the  poor  car- 
dinals.»  .  .were  jolted  along  in  vehicles  not  less  inconvenient 
and  rude  than  the  ancient  biffa,  though  profusely  adorned 
with  gilding,  and  lined  with  velvet." 

'^  In  Canova's  studio  were  statues  nearly  finished  of  the 
legitimate  King  of  Naples  in  robes  of  state,  and  of  Napoleon 
unrobed,  but  with  the  rudder^  globe,  and  other  emblems  of 
sovereignty.  The  contrast  was  a  strange  one.  '  See  how  for- 
tunate he  is  in  every  thing,'  said  Canova  to  Lord  Cloncurry, 
as  he  turned  from  the  stupid  image  of  the  king  dejure  to  the 
noble  figure  of  the  monarch  de  facto  of  continental  Europe. 
*  That  block  of  marble  is  Uie  only  one  I  ever  got  from  Carara 
undamaged  by  a  single  flaw.*  The  statue  is  now,  I  believe, 
in  Apsley  House." 

''  Cardinal  York  was  an  invalid,  and  under  strict  regimen ; 
but^  as  he  still  retained  his  tastes  for  savoury  meats,  a  contest 
usually  took  place  between  him  and  his  servants  for  the  pos- 
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session  of  rich  diet^  which  they  formally  set  before  him^  and 
then  endeavoured  to  snatch  away,  while  he,  with  greater 
eagerness,  strove  to  seize  it  in  its  transit.  The  cardinal  petted 
a  miserable  masterless  cur,  who  attached  itself  to  his  reve- 
rence at  the  gate  of  St.  Peter's.  He  insisted  that  the  cur  was 
a  King  Charles's  spaniel,  and  appealed  to  its  instinctive 
acquaintance  with  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Stewart,  as  a  proof  of  his  true  royal  blood." 

'^  The  cardinal  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  amazement 
by  a  small  telescope  which  Lord  Cloncurry  presented  to  him ; 
and  he  says, '  an  ordinary  dressing-case  given  by  my  sister  to 
Princess  Massimo,  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  Roman  ladies, 
to  whom  it  was  sometimes  shown  as  a  special  favour.  Prince 
Borghese,  when  he  wished  to  decorate  a  chamber  for  the 
reception  of  his  wife,  Pauline  Bonaparte,  was  obliged  to  eke 
out  a  small  turkey  carpet,  with  pieces  of  baize  of  different 
textures  and  shades  of  colour." 

''  Abb^  Taylor,  head  of  the  Irish  monastery  of  St.  Isidore, 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  priest  who  married  George 
IV.,  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert."* 

Gossip  like  this  constitutes  the  staple  of  Lord 
Cloncurry's  early  recollections.  When  he  returns  to 
poor  Ireland,  the  book  becomes  of  course  less  lively, 
but  the  letters  of  Lord  Anglesea  and  Lord  Holland, 
with  those  of  some  others  of  his  correspondents,  will 
give  the  volume  a  permanent  historical  value. 

And  here  we  should  have  pointed  out  some  instances 
which  have  occurred  to  us  of  our  author's  occasional 
failure  of  memory,  but  we  are  spared  the  ever  unwel- 
come task  by  our  respected  correspondent,  J,R.  of 
Cork,  who  has  added  greatly  to  his  lordship's  informa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  he  has  rectified  one  or 

*  I  haye  been  assured  that  it  was  a  Scotch  Catholic  dignitary,  Monsignor 
Erskine.— J.R. 
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two  of  his  lapses,  in  an  interesting  letter  which  our 
readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  giving  them  nearly 
entire. 

Cbrk,  June  1850. 

I  had  prepared  this  article  for  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, on  learning  from  his  lordship's  letter  to  Mr. 
Aylmer,  that  a  new  edition,  deservedly  demanded  by 
the  popularity  of  the  subject,  and  .merit  of  composi- 
tion, was  in  readmess,  as  I  was  desirous  of  submitting 
to  his  lordship's  notice,  in  case  he  should  consider 
them  entitled  to  attention,  the  observations  suggested 
to  me  by  the  perusal  of  his  volume,  previous  to  its 
republication.  Having,  however,  been  subsequently 
informed  that  the  design  was  either  abandoned,  or 
indefinitely  postponed,  I  withheld  what  I  had  written 
until  last  summer,  when,  on  its  reaching  the  editor 
of  the  Magazine,  its  object,  I  found,  had  been  fore- 
stalled; for  a  consonant  paper  was  already  in  the 
press.  Yet,  with  the  uniform  kindness  which  has 
ever  marked  our  correspondence,  the  editor  sacrificed 
a  portion  of  what  had  been  thus  prepared,  in  order  to 
admit  my  offering,  to  the  loss  and  disappointment,  I 
unfeignedly  apprehend,  of  the  reading  public.  The 
blended  composition  appeared  consequently  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Magazine ;  and  I  here  introduce 
it  as  therein  presented,  always  distinguishing  each 
paragraph,  at  its  close,  by  the  initials,  G.  M.,  and  the 
extracts  from  Lord  Cloncurry's  volume,  as  usual,  by 
inverted  commas,  in  order  to  preclude  all  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or  of  trespass  on  alien  domain. 

Lord  Cloncurry's  work,  from  various  causes,  attracted 
the  early  notice  of  several  journalists,  whose  animad- 
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versions,  however,  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  noble  author's  political  conduct  or 
opinions,  while  they  pass  unremarked  the  stated  inci- 
dents of  the  narrative.  In  Frazer's  Magazine,  the 
observations,  unflattering  though  they  be,  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  transgress  the  legitimate  bounds  of 
political  antagonism,  or  literary  animadversion;  but  the 
unmeasured  censure  of  another  journal,  the  London 
Quarterly,  seems  to  betray  the  lurking,  studied  design, 
and  anxiously  sought  for  opportunity  of  exhaling  some 
long  pent  up  feeling  of  personal  rancour ;  for  nothing 
in  the  book  assuredly  warrants  the  reviewer's  intem- 
perance of  applied  language.  The  critique,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
obviously  proceeded  from  no  unfriendly  source,  and 
was,  I  have  heard,  the  production  of  Mr.  Butt,  as  that 
of  the  Quarterly  may,  I  apprehend,  be  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Croker's  mordant  pen.  Restricting  my  own 
remarks  to  the  narrated  facts,  I  shall  abstain  from  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  his  lordship's  political 
sentiments,  or  public  course  of  action.  But  various 
circumstances  of  my  life  have  put  me  in  possession  of 
information  which  may  tend  to  rectify  some  inadver- 
tencies, that  have  escaped  his  lordship,  and  to  eluci- 
date several  not  sufficiently  unfolded  occurrences  of 
the  narrative,  as  well  as  to  confirm  others. 

The  following  will  pretty  nearly  replace  the  omitted 
portion  of  my  original  article,  which  I  introduce, 
not  certainly  for  any  inherent  value,  but  in  order  to 
present,  in  its  entireness,  my  view  of  Lord  Cloncurry's 
book. 

At  page  11,  the  late  eccentric,  yet  accomplished 
Mr.  Beckford's  splendid  exhibition,  while  travelling. 
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is  adverted  to,  which  I  can  confirm ;  for,  in  December 
1791, 1  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  at  the  same  time, 
though  not  in  the  same  packet,  for  he  occupied  an 
entire  one  with  his  equipage,  consisting  of  eight  car- 
riages,  forty-four  horses,  and  as  many  servants.  Every 
where  on  the  road,  from  the  consonance  of  his  name, 
he  was  taken  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  as  son  of  the 
nobleman  who,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  had  equally 
attracted  the  public  gaze,  when,  in  1762,  he  proceeded 
to  the  court  of  Versailles,  as  the  missionary  of  peace, 
which  he  fully  concluded,  after  the  glorious  Seven 
Years'  War,  displaying,  of  course,  all  the  magnificence 
authorised  by  his  fortune,  then  reputed  the  largest 
in  England.  In  1799,  Mr.  Beckford  paid  £14,000 
income-tax,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  a  revenue  of  £140,000, 
the  greatest  individual  contribution  on  that  occasion, 
though  inferior  to  what,  at  the  present  day,  would  be 
claimable  from  more  than  one  nobleman,  or  favored 
son  of  industry,  under  the  same  rate  of  taxation.  In 
Paris,  he  gave  a  grand  banquet,  at  the  cost  of  £2,500 ; 
but,  for  a  considerably  smaller  sum,  he  shortly  after 
entertained  nearly  the  whole  population,  it  was  said,  of 
Geneva,  in  a  sumptuous  feast,  at  least  so  considered 
there.  As  his  income,  however,  was  principally  derived 
from  West-India  produce,  its  subsequent  depreciation 
was  most  sensibly  felt  by  him.  About  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  since,  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Peter 
Beckford,  (whose  son  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Mayor 
rf  London,  who  presented  to  George  III.,  in  1770,  the 
bold  city  remonstrance,)  as  I  found  in  family  papers 
now  lost,  passed  two  or  three  weeks  in  Cork,  my 
grand  parents'  guest,  while  waiting  for  a  passage  to 
Jamaica,  when,  it  would  appear,  that  they  were  united 
in  strict  friendship. 
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At  the  period  that  Lord  Qoncarry  stopped  for  a 
certain  time  at  Basle,  as  he  states,  in  1793, 1  happened 
abo  to  be  there,  and  I  well  recollect  the  frequent 
oommonication,  as  on  neutral  ground,  to  which  he 
adverts  at  page  13,  between  the  French  royal  and 
republican  officers,  as  well  as  the  latter's  constant 
intonation  of  their  exciting  hymn,  the  Marseillaise^ 
and  of  the  formers'  mournful  chant  from  Sedaine's 
opera  of  Richard  Coeur-de-lion — ^"O  Richard! — O  mon 
roi !"  in  application  to  the  recent  royal  murder.    This 
opera  represents  our  Richard,  whom  Lord  doncurry, 
obviously  unconscious  of  the  person  and  fact,  trans- 
forms into  Charles,  as  imprisoned  in  the  castie  of 
Lowenstein,  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  on  whose 
territory  he  had  suffered  shipwreck,  and  was  seized 
by  Leopold,  while  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  on  his 
return,  in  1193,  from  the  Holy  Land,  in  revenge  for 
an  insult  offered  the  Austrian  duke,  at  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  (or  Acre,)  destined,  afler  the  lapse  of  nearly 
six  centuries,  to  be  celebrated  for  another  siege,  which, 
in  its  result,  arrested  Bonaparte's  triumphant  course 
in  the  East,  as  if  to  reserve  for  him  a  still  more  bril- 
liant career  in  Europe.     Sedaine's  play,  first  acted, 
the  21st  of  October  1784,  exhibits  Richard's  favorite 
minstrel,  Blondel,  as  notifying  to  his  captive  sovereign, 
by  the  above  mentioned  chant,  his  concealed  presence, 
aflter  a  long  search  for  Richard,  during  his  unknown 
fate.     The  success  of  this  opera  unclosed  the  door  of 
the   French  Academy,  the  highest  aim  of  literary 
ambition,  as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
£9r  its  author,  who  may  be  considered  the  precursor  and 
model  of  M.  Scribe,  the  present  acknowledged  head 
of  French  dramatists.     Both  are  equally  celebrated 
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for  the  number  and  success  of  their  compositions. 
Gibbon's  concise,  but  vivid  description  of  the  siege  of 
Ptolemais,  which  lasted  from  July  1189,  to  the  same 
month  in  1191,  is  worth  perusal,  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  Milman's  edition  of  his  great  work. 

With  the  Mr.  Lattin  mentioned  before  in  associa- 
tion with  the  ill-fated  Theobald  Dillon,  I  had  a  passing 
acquaintance,  and  found  him  a  man  of  some  literary 
talent.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  he 
published  a  novel,  which  was  well  received,  and  in 
which  an  introduced  French  correspondence  proved 
him  a  perfect  master  of  what  is  there  called  ^^  T^lo- 
quence  du  billet."  With  his  family,  a  very  ancient 
catholic  one,  I  was  more  intimate,  and  learned  from 
his  sister,  a  little  anecdote,  trifling,  indeed,  but  not 
wholly  unfit  to  rank  with  those  of  our  noble  author. 
Her  &ther,  the  lady  told  me,  was  a  very  precise  old 
gentleman,  and  a  great  adept  at  most  games  of  cards, 
but  more  especially,  at  the  superior  ones  of  whist  and 
piquet,  which  his  friends,  in  his  advanced  years,  were 
wont  to  indulge  him  in.  Happening  on  a  particular 
occasion  to  be  engaged  at  the  latter  noble  game  with  a 
young  man,  whose  £ither  had  promised  old  Mr.  Lattin 
to  meet  him  in  the  evening,  but,  •  in  consequence  of 
urgent  business,  was  obliged  to  send  his  son  in  his 
place,  the  young  man  on  looking  at  hia  hand,  trium- 
phantly cried  out — '^  You  have  lost  the  game,  sir, 
"  How  so,"  replied  Mr.  Lattin,  very  cooly — ^*'Why  sir, 
said  his  adversary,  ^^you  know  that  I  had  already 
marked  fifty,  and  I  can  now  show,  "  point,  quint  and 
quatorze."  "Yet,  young  sir,"  retorted  the  senior, 
"it  is  you,  not  I,  who  have  lost"  "Impossible — 
utterly  impossible,"  persisted  the  young  man;  "for 
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what  can  beat  such  cards  as  these  1"  offering  to  shew 
them.  "  Now,"  rejoined  the  experienced  player, — 
^^  be  less  confident  in  future ;  for  the  game,  beyond  all 
doubt,  is  mine — you  cannot  forget  that  I  had  already 
reckoned  ninety,  and  here  are  the  required  ten  in 
addition ;  for  you  will  see,  that  I  hold  not  a  single 
coat  card,  and,  consequently,  am  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tage of  misere^  which,  to  the  extent  of  the  figure  ten, 
takes  precedence,  according  to  the  primitive  rule  of 
the  game,  of  all  your  riches ;" — "  Res  est  sacra,  miser"' 
^'  is  an  old  saying,  and  holds  good,  at  least  on  this 
occasion,"  added  Mr.  Lattin,  chuckling  at  his  adver- 
sary's discomfiture.  Mr.  Lattin,  the  son,  or,  who 
was  usually  called,  Pat  Lattin,  translated  Voltaire's 
Henriade,  in  verse,  but  with  no  great  success,  I  should 
have  observed  on  mentioning  his  novel. 

At  page  14,  we  read,  ^^immediately  prior  to  the 
period  referred  to,  (1793,)  Le  Beau  Dillon,  a  well- 
known  Lish  officer,  who  commanded  that  portion  of 
the  brigade  that  remained  in  the  service  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  was  dragged  out  of  his  cabriolet, 
and  murdered  by  the  French  soldiers,  upon  the  suspi- 
cion of  his  being  influenced  by  royalist  predilections. 
His  aide-de-camp,  who  was  in  the  carriage  with  him 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  was  my  late  worthy  fnend 
Pat  Lattin,  who  immediately  resigned  his  commission 
and  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Morristown- 
Lattin,  in  the  county  Kildare,"  &c.  Here,  I  must 
remark,  that  his  lordship's  memory  has  played  him 
signally  false,  for  Beau  Dillon  and  the  murdered 
officer  were  very  different  persons,  and  solely  cognate 
in  identity  of  the  family  name.  The  former  was 
Edward  Dillon,  son,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
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of  one  of  the  Dublin  bankers,  who  so  numerously 
failed  in  1769,  when,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
a  public  evil,  caused,  it  was  believed,  not  by  banking 
transactions,  but  by  losses  in  general  trading  spe- 
culations, a  law  was  enacted  confining  bankers  to 
that  special  line  of  industry,  and  interdicting  them 
from  all  other  mercantile  operations.  Edward  Dillon 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  whither  his  father  retired,  and, 
pursuing  the  military  career,  emigrated  when  only  a 
captain,  in  1791,  and  never  returned  to  France  till 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  During 
this  interval,  his  family's  property  there  had  been 
confiscated;  but  having  preferred  his  claim,  as  the 
son  of  a  British  subject,  for  adequate  compensation, 
as  agreed  to  by  the  English  and  French  governments 
in  1816,  it  was  admitted,  and  finally  liquidated  by  the 
appointed  commissioners  of  both  nations,  in  1820,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  London  Gazette  of  Saturday,  the 
22nd  of  January,  of  that  year,  where  he  is  named 
^'  Le  Comte  Edward  Dillon,"  a  title  conferred  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  reward  of  his  faithful  adherence  to  the 
royal  cause.  His  sister,  the  Countess  de  Mortainville, 
divided  the  awarded  indemnification  with  him.  He 
had  attracted  great  admiration  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XVI.,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  distinguishing 
designation,  and  the  tongue  of  scandal  did  not  spare 
the  Queen ;  but,  as  in  the  other  accumulated  calum- 
nies heaped  on  that  ill-&ted  princess,  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  aspersion  existed;  for  never  had  a 
single  word  been  exchanged  between  them.  He  has 
now  been  several  years  dead. 

The  unfortunate  officer  mistaken  by  Lord  Cloncurry 
for  this  gentleman,  was  Theobald  Dillon,  brother  of 
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Charles,  the  twelfth  viscount  of  that  name,  who,  on 
leaving  France,  (whither  the  family  had  followed 
James  II.,)  and  embracing  the  established  religion  of 
England,  was  restored  in  blood,  and  to  the  title. 
Theobald,  however,  with  another  brother,  Arthur, 
remained  in  France,  and  obtained  high  rank  in  the 
military  service  there.  Both  adopted  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  and  in  1792,  Theobald  commanded  a 
division  of  the  army  under  Rochambeau,  when,  on  his 
march  from  Lille  to  Toumay,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  avoid  encountering  the  enemy,  (the  Austrians,)  his 
desire  to  do  so  was  construed  into  treachery,  and  at 
once  marked  him  as  a  destined  victim.  After  receiving 
a  pistol  wound,  and  retiring  to  his  carriage,  he  was 
hacked  to  pieces  by  the  infiiriate  soldiery,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1 792,  when  the  chief  of  his  staff.  Colonel 
Berthois,  and  others,  were  also  slain.  His  brother, 
Arthur,  continued  constant  to  the  Republican  cause  ; 
but  it  availed  him  not  against  the  sanguinary  rule  of 
Robespierre;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1794,  he,  too, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyrant's  thirst  of  blood,  when, 
as  previously  stated,  from  some  accidental  circum- 
stances, of  which  I  spare  the  recital,  I  had  rather 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  involved  in  the  same 
condemnation,  (See  page  64  ante.)  Arthur,  who 
at  his  death,  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  left  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  General  Bertrand, 
Napoleon's  "Grand  Marechal  du  Palais,"  and  with 
him  accompanied  the  imperial  captive  to  St.  Helena, 
whence,  on  that  meteoric  personage's  decease  in  1821, 
they  returned  to  France,  where  both  died  within  these 
few  years.  The  Abbe  Montgaillard,  in  his  "  Histoire 
de  France,"  (tome  ii.,  p.  220,)  confounds  this  Arthur 
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with  Beau  Dillon;  and  our  peerages  wholly  omit 
the  massacred  Theobald,  in  their  enumeration  of  the 
brothers,  while  distinctly  mentioned  as  such  in  the 
French  genealogies.  His  slaughter,  I  well  remember, 
created  a  deep  horror  at  the  time,  when  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  the  relationship.  At  all  events,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  Beau  Dillon,  who  survived 
him  by  thirty  years,  and  expired  in  tranquil  dissolution. 
The  Dillons,  who  had  adhered  to  the  adverse  fortune 
of  James,  were  Colonels^propriitaires  of  the  Irish 
brigade,  to  which  they  imparted  their  name  in  France ; 
and  when  transferred  to  the  British  service  in  1794, 
though  only  for  &  short  space,  the  then  Colonel  became 
I  believe,  the  oldest  in  our  army.  For  these  details,  I 
must  trust  to  the  reader's  indulgence,  as  relating  to 
Irishmen,  which  the  Dillons,  though  natives  of  France, 
uniformly  claimed  to  be ;  and  more  pages,  we  know, 
are  often  required  to  disprove  an  error,  than  words  to 
affirm  it.  Engaged  similarly  to  Beau  Dillon  in  pursuit 
of  indemnity  for  unjustly  seized  property,  I  had  ample 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  facts  which  I  state, 
relative  to  him  dbtinctively. 

How  Lord  Cloncurry's  fnend,  Mr.  Lattin,  contrived 
to  avoid  the  melancholy  &t6  of  Theobald  Dillon, 
when  in  the  same  carriage,  and  exposed  to  the  not 
always  discriminatmg  sabres  of  enraged  troops,  we 
know  not.  And  yet  it  requires  some  elucidation ;  for 
Berthois,  the  chief  of  Dillon's  Staff,  as  we  have  seen, 
shared  his  commander's  destiny. 

The  Mr.  Mac  Namara,  on  whose  eminence  as  a  con- 
veyancer,  as  well  as  on  his  gastronomic  celebrity. 
Lord  Qoncurry  dwells  at  page  40,  was  of  the  ancient 
sept  of  that  name  in  Clare,  and  what  was  then  called 
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a  Chamber-Counsellor,  being  debarred  from  the  public 
exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  Catholic.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  there  stated,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
table  of  this  modem  Apicius ;  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  his  niece,  then  living  with  the  counsellor,  that  his 
royal  highness,  as  we  may  believe,  was  imiformly 
carried  ta  bed  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  though, 
until  thus  obscured  in  mind,  he  could  make  his  society 
mo^t  pleasing.  MacNemara's  professional  gains,  as  I 
also  learned  from  his  niece,  exceeded  £4,000  a  year, 
but  his  hospitable  habits  absorbed  the  whole,  and  he 
left  little  or  nothing  at  his  demise.  Miss  MacNamaia, 
while  under  his  roof,  married  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  of 
Limerick,  uncle  of  the  present  representative  of  that 
city,  and  of  Mr.  Seijeant  O'Brien,  my  grand-nephews ; 
but  she  became  an  early  widow. 

During  his  imprisonment,  an  suspicion  of  disloyal 
principles,  it  was  thought  that  Lord  Qoncurry's  health 
was  impaired,  as  we  are  told  at  page  106,  and  he  was 
attended  by  Sir  John  Hayes.  This  gentleman  was  a 
native  of  Limerick,  the  son  of  a  respectable  shoe- 
maker, who  gave  him  an  education  that  enabled  him 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  surgeon,  during  the 
American  war,  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  Prince 
William  Henry,  afterwards  William  IV.,  entered  the 
naval  service.  He  soon  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  the  royal  sailor,  whose  unvarying  protection  he  long 
enjoyed,  and,  from  his  talents  and  character,  well 
deserved.  After  years  of  absence,  he  paid  in  or  about 
1783,  a  short  visit  to  his  parents,  whom  my  father,  in 
compliment  to  him,  who  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, invited  to  dinner  together  Avith  him.  I  well 
recollect  how  much  the  humble  but  excellent  couple 
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obviously  felt  out  of  their  element  in  unwonted  society, 
while  their  son  had  acquired  all  the  forms  of  poUshed 
life. 

Arthur  O'Connor  is  adverted  to  with  just  eidogy,* 
(I  interfere  not  with  his  politics,)  at  page  158.  When 
by  the  government's  permission  he  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  were  here  in  1834, 1  was  almost  in  daily 
intercourse  with  them,  and  from  my  recollection  of 
the  lady's  father,  Condorcet,  always  a  welcome  visitor. 
He  told  me  that  the  disunion  and  personal  quarrels 
of  the  Irish  Legion,  engaged  in  the  service  of  repub- 
lican France,  and  more  especially  the  rancorous  duel 
between  the  officers,  McSweeny  and  Corbet,  both  from 
Cork,  had  deservedly  and  utterly  estranged  and  dis- 
gusted the  French  successive  rulers,  particularly 
Napoleon,  in  whose  triumphs  they  consequently  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  as  a  national  body.  O'Con- 
nor, on  my  inquiry,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
probably  would  pubUsh  his  Memoirs,  which  could  not 
fidl  of  being  highly  interesting ;  but  his  wife  urged 
me  to  use  my  influence  to  prevent  him.  Her  objec- 
tions, which  indeed  she  did  not  sufficiently  explain,  did 
not  convince  me ;  but  I  avoided,  in  consequence  of 
her  expressed  desire,  any  further  conversation  with 
him  on  the  subject.  As  yet,  whatever  preparations 
he  may  have  made,  the  press  has  not  been  resorted  to, 
and  possibly  may  not  until  after  his  death,  which, 
singularly  enough,  I  find,  in  an  article  devoted  to  him 
in  the  "  Biographie  Universelle,"  as  having  occurred 
so  long  ago  as  1830.  His  son  too  is  there  represented 
as  the  husband  of  his  own  mother !  After  having  for 
fifteen  years  occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of  M. 
Benouard,  an  eminent  bookseller  in  the  rue  de  Tour-* 
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non,  leading  to  the  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  to  the  late 
**  Chambre  des  Fairs,"  and  the  only  street  I  remember 
that  '^  sixty  years  since"  had  a  flagged  footpath,  in 
that  now  embellished  metropolis,  he  purchased  and 
removed  to  his  present  residence,  the  Ch&teau  de 
Bignon,  near  Nemours  (Seine  et  Mame.)  The  pro- 
duce of  his  property,  sold  here  in  1834  pr  1835,  he 
invested  in  this  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Mirabeau, 
who  was  bom  in  that  mansion,  and  not  in  Provence, 
as  generally  supposed,  because  the  family  estates 
were  in  that  province,  their  original  seat.  The  great 
orator's  eloquent  bursts  still,  I  may  say,  resound  in 
my  ears,  dazzling  and  entrancing  my  judgment,  as 
Lord  Chatham  is  reported  similarly  to  have  aflected 
his  hearers.  Yet  my  old  friend  Vergniaud's  genuine 
eloquence  and  reasoning  powers  struck  me  as  &r  supe- 
rior, as  I  can  well  believe  that  Chatham's  son's  were  to 
those  of  his  £Etther.  I  have  had  the  advantage,  I  may 
add,  as  a  consolation  of  far  advanced  age,  of  having 
heard  the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  France  and 
England,  within  the  compass  of  sixty  years.  And,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  association,  I  can  add  that  I 
have  equally  witnessed  the  performance  of  all  the 
distinguished  dramatic  actors  in  both  empires,  during 
the  same  lengthened  space. 

Judging  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  who  is  next  men- 
tioned in  the  *^  Recollections,"  by  a  correspondence  I 
had  with  him,  I  should  infer,  in  contradiction  to  Napo- 
leon's maxim,  '*  that  the  heart  should  be  in  the  head," 
that  Rowan's  head  was  in  his  heart,  which  so  often 
made  him  the  dupe  of  impostors.  Benevolent  and 
unsuspicious  by  nature,  he  was  an  easy  prey  to  the 
artful  and  designing,  I  found, — ^more  especially  to 
females. 
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In  August  1797,  I  heard  the  Mr.  Lawless  (so  I 
believe,)  alluded  to  at  page  164,  make  a  most  violent 
revolutionary  harangue  at  the  Dublin  Exchange, 
surrounded  by  Oliver  Bond,  (who  was  chairman,)  and 
numerous  other  prominent  members  of  the  Irish 
i^d)ellion.  They  were  then,  from  my  long  foreign 
absence  and  prohibited  national  intercourse,  wholly 
unknown  to  me,  even  by  name,  though  subsequent 
events  brought  me  in  direct  communication,  not  as  an 
associate,  but  as  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of 
them.  In  justice  to  them,  I  am  bound  to  assert  that, 
excluding  from  my  consideration  all  political  aber- 
ranees,  I  found  them  almost  universally  men  of  honor 
and  elevated  feelings.  This  Mr.  Lawless,  originally 
a  surgeon,  as  I  have  understood,  and  probably  Mr. 
Sowan's  companion  in  his  knight-errant  excursion, 
previously  mentioned,  afterwards  sought  refuge  in 
France,  where  he  rose  to  be  a  general  officer,  as  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Qoncurry  in  the  same  page.  His 
distinguished  conduct  at  Walcheren,  during  our  unfor- 
tunate expedition  there,  in  1809,  procured  him  the 
marked  praise  of  Bemadotte,  the  future  King  of  Swe- 
den, then  Commander-in-Chief  in  Holland.  He  has 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  another  gentleman 
of  the  same  name,  though  I  believe  no  relative,  who 
also  removed  to  France,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a 
Miss  Coppinger,  not  of  the  Cork  distinguished  femily 
of  that  name,  but  from  a  Dublin  branch ;  for  so  she 
told  me.  Their  daughter  was  married  to  M.  de 
Beausset,  Napoleon's  ^'  Frefet  du  Falais,"  and  nephew 
to  the  Cardinal  Beausset,  the  biographer  of  Bossuet 
and  Fen^lon ;  but  the  union  did  not  prove  happy,  and 
they  so  on  separated.     Her  &ther  had  purchased  and 
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cultivated  a  considerable  tract  of  land  near  Carcas- 
sonne and  Castelnaudary  in  Languedoc,  or  Departe- 
ment  de  I'Aude,  which  his  widow  was  anxious  to 
dispose  of  in  1 828,  but  did  not  then  succeed.  Whe- 
ther she  has  since,  I  know  not.  During  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  (1701-1714,)  a  Sir  Patrick 
Lawless  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  by  a  bold  and  dexterous 
exertion,  forcibly  transferred  the  person  and  services 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina^Celi,  in  whom  were  centered 
eleven  Grandezas^  from  the  cause  of  the  Austrian 
claimant  of  the  throne,  to  Philip  of  France,  who 
finally  obtained  the  Spanish  crown.  Was  this  deter- 
mined officer  of*  Lord  Cloncurry's  kindred,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  1  The  details,  in  some  degree,  recall  the 
audacious  attempt  of  Blood,  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,- 
in  the  reijgn  of  Charles  II.* 

The  pages  176  to  179,  refer  to  Mr.  Wogan  Browne, 
but  omit  all  allusion  to  his  literary  habits,  of  which 
his  library,  sold  after  his  death,  (which  happened 
several  years  anterior  to  the  period  assigned  to  it  in 
the  '*  Recollections,")  afforded  ample  proof,  unless 

*  The  Babjoined  letter  from  the  Rev.  James  OniTes,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Kilkenny  Archeological  Society,  fully  answers  this  enquiry — 

Mt  Dbab  SD^  .  Kilkenny^  I2ih  November,  I860. 

I  hsTe  read,  within  these  few  days  only,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
July,  your  and  the  Editor's  interesting  communication  on  Lord  Cloncurry's 
**  Recollections" — ^Init,  p.  61,  you  ask,  was  the  gallant  Sir  Patrick  Lawless 
of  Lord  Cloncurry's  kindred?  If  you  have  not  already  discovered  the  clue, 
perhaps  the  following  particulars  regarding  him,  may  interest  you. 

Walter  Lawless  of  Talbot's-Inch,  near  Kilkenny,  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  Bryan«  Esq.,  of  Jenkinstown,  (whose  will  was  proyed  the  13th 
KoTember,  1671,)  and  had  by  her  a  son  Patrick.  Walter,  who  had  served 
as  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  was  an  adherent  of  James  n.,  and 
forfieited  in  consequence,  174  acres,  **  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture"  land; 
also  a  dwelling-house  at  Talbot's-Lich,  described  as  «  a  pleasant  seat,  joyning 
theriTerKeor"(sic)^(BookofSalesoffoxfeitedEstate6.)    HissonPatrick 
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• 

we  apply  to  him  Lady  Craven's  (or  Margravine  of 
Anspach's)  not  very  decorous  comparison  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  unread  books,  to  an  original  guardian  of  a 
seraglio,  who,  on  his  enfranchisement,  ostentatiously 
keeps  one  himself.  Not  so,  however,  Mr.  Browne; 
for  he  not  only  read  but  published.  At  his  sale  I 
bought  a  collection  of  old  Italian  tales,  which,  con- 
jointly with  Lord  Clanbrassill  and  Colonel  Stanley, 
he  got  printed  by  Edwards  in  1790, — limited,  how- 
ever, to  twenty-five  copies,  including  two  on  vellum. 
The  title  is  "  Novelle  otto  rarissime,  stampate  a  spese 
de'  signori  Giacomo,  Conte  di  Clanbrassill,  J.  Stanley, 
e  Wogan  Browne.''  It  is  a  slender  quarto,  and  was 
distributed  in  presents.  My  copy  was  Browne's  own ; 
but  at  Count  McCarthy's  sale  at  Paris  in  1817,  one  of 
the  vellum  copies  produced  598  francs,  or  nearly  £26, 
though  the  vellum  was  by  no  means  of  fine  texture. 
His  residence  is  now  the  site  of  the  Catholic  College 
of  CloQgowes  Wood,  purchased  after  his  death. 

Lord  Cloncurry,  at  page  255,  reckons  among  the 
elite  of  his  visitors  at  Lyons,  his  country  seat, 
Richard  Kirwan,  the  celebrated  mineralogist^  (rather 
than  ffeologistj  as  characterised  by  his  lordship.)  I, 
too,  had  the  advantage  of  his  acquaintance,  which 

emigrated  to  Spain,  where  he  distinguiAhed  hiiii8elf»  as  you  mention.  There 
18,  or  was  a  connexion  between  the  Kilkenny  family,  and  the  Cloncurry 
Lawleeses,  which  I  think  is  given  in  most  peerages,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  well.  The  Bryan  family,  although  also  on  King  James'  side,  (James 
Bryan,  the  son  of  the  above  mentioned  James,  serving  in  James  the  Second's 
Parliament,)  have  retained  their  property  and  standing  in  the  country,  as 
also  their  religion,  being  still  Roman  Catholics.  George  Bryan«  Esq.,  lately 
married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  the  Marquis  of  Conningham,  is  connected 
with  the  Cloncurry  family,  through  the  Kilkenny  Lawlesses,  as  pre-stated. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Jambs  Rochb,  Esq.,  J.P.  J.  GRAVES,  {Cierk.) 
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impressed  me  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  most  extensive 
acquirements.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  them 
exceeded,  even  in  the  wide-spread  circle  of  learned 
men,  into  whose  society  various  circumstances  have 
conduced  to  introduce  me,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Amongst  other  personal  anecdotes,  he  told  me  that  on 
completing  his  collegiate  studies,  under  the  Jesuits  at 
St  Omer's,  when  education  was  forbidden  to  Catholics 
in  these  kingdoms,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  introduced  by  his  cousin,  the  Chevalier  D'Arcy, 
a  member,  though  an  Irishman,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  toD'Alembert,  then  (about  1764,)  the  literary 
dictator  of  the  French  metropolis.  (See  p.  51,  ante.) 
During  the  interview,  Kirwan,  with  the  unhesitating 
confidence  of  youth,  applied  some  disparag^g  epithets 
to  Bishop  Berkeley's  apparent  paradox  on  the  subject 
of  matter,  for  which  he  was  paternally,  as  he  expressed 
it,  reproved  by  D'Alembert, — ^^  Beware,  young  man," 
emphatically  said  the  mathematician,  *'of  passing 
precipitate  judgment  on  what  must  necessarily  be, 
now  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of  your  understanding : 
a  formidable  adversary  is  your  countryman,  against 
whom,  even  in  the  maturity  of  my  years,  I  Sd 
fearfully  enter  the  lists ;  and  assuredly  it  would  require 
a  riper  intellect,  and  a  more  exercised  pen,  than  you 
can  now  possess,  to  overthrow  Berkeley's  theory, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  strike  you."  He  had 
been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Lavoisier,  the 
&ther,  in  French  conception,  of  modem  chemistry, 
and  certainly,  with  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  and  BerthoUet, 
of  its  nomenclature,  some  of  whose  letters  he  showed 
me.  Among  them  was  one  dated  in  1793,  written  by 
Lavoisier's  wife,   as  he  happened  to  be  peculiarly 
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Mcupied)  and  could  only  add  in  a  postscript — ^^  I  have 
not  time  to  look  over  this  long  scrawl,  of  which  I 
recommend  you  not  to  mind  a  word,"  —  meant,  of 
course,  in  pleasantry,  but  sufficiently  indicative,  he 
observed,  of  the  mherent  light  character  of  the  nation. 
Lavoisier  suffered  death  on  the  8th  of  May,  1794. 
He  solicited  a  few  days'  respite  to  complete  a  work  on 
public  salubrity,  when  Fouquier  TinviUe  contemp- 
tuously answered, — ^'that  the  republic  wanted  not 
philosophers.'  ^^  II  ne  leur  a  fallu  qu'un  moment  pour 
faire  tomber  cette  tete ;  et  cent  annees  peut-etre  ne 
suffiront'  pas  pour  en  reproduire  une  semblable," 
mournfully  said  the  great  mathematician  Lagrange. 
His  widow  afterwards  married  Count  Rumford,  (the 
American  loyalist,  Thompson,)  a  very  ingenious  man, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  domestic  improve- 
ments; but  they  soon  quarrelled  and  lived  asunder. 
For  some  years,  the  lady  was  my  neighbour  in  the 
Kue  Neuve  des  Mathurins,  at  Paris,  where  she  died 
in  February,  1836,  in  advanced  age.  All  the  illus- 
trative plates  of  Lavoisier's  "Elements  de  Chimie," 
were  of  her  drawing,  and  she  translated  Kirwan's 
work  on  phlogiston  and  acids.  Kirwan,  as  we  have 
indicated,  was  bred  a  Catholic,  but  subsequently 
professed  the  Established  Religion;  though  it  was 
reported  that  he  finally  reverted  to  his  early  faith, 
which  is  very  problematical.  He,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  At  the  Dublin  Library  in  Eustace-street, 
I  was  witness,  in  1799,  of  a  warm  discussion  on  the 
Union,  then  approaching  to  consummation,  between 
him  and  Currau,  who  vehemently  opposed,  while 
Kirwan  as  zealously  defended,  the  project,  though  I 

VOL.  II,  v 
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have  read  that  he  had  been  some  way  implicated  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  which  appears  to  rest  on  no  valid 
authority.  We  learn,  however,  from  Mr.  Hardiman's 
History  of  Galway,  p.  316,  that "  He  entertained  many 
curious  suppositions;  amongst  others,  he  conceived, 
that  mankind  is  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  of  astronomy,  to  the  Antediluvians ; 
and  that  Greek  was  the  first  language  spoken  by 
man.*' — Yet  in  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  could  dis- 
cover no  fanciful  ideas  of  this  kind,  in  his  mind.  But 
for  frirther  particulars  relative  to  Kirwan,  see  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  1888.  He 
died  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  in  his  78th  year. 

It  would  cost  me  no  great  effort  of  memory  to  extend 
these  elucidatory  remarks.  One,  however,  I  must  add, 
which  is,  that  the  necessity  of  a  stamp  for  the  Prince 
of  Borghese's  signature,  was,  as  with  our  Eighth 
Henry,  from  physical  inability,  caused  by  extreme 
obesity,  which  crippled  his  hands,  and  not,  as  left  by 
Lord  Cloncurry  to  be  inferred,  from  the  absence  of  all 
education.  Indeed,  I  apprehend  that  various  other 
statements  connected  with  his  lordship's  residence 
at  Rome,  and  other  parts,  are,  in  like  manner, 
popular  misrepresentations;  for  his  recollection  of 
these  distant  and  foreign  events,  appears  by  no  means 
accurate,  as  their  foregoing  corrections  sufficiently 
prove.  But  I  have  already,  I  fear,  exceeded  all  fair 
bounds,  and  shall  conclude  by  pointing  Lord  Clon- 
curry's  attention  to  such  oversights  as,  soubriquet 
for  sobriquet ;  Garde  de  Corps,  for  du  Corps ;  Petite 
Comit6,  for  Petit  Comit6 ;  Mr.  O'Connell  and  I  meet- 
ing, instead  of  me,  at  page  433.  At  page  448,  we 
have  '^Quand  ^nira  done  mes  tourmens,"  from  Lord 
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Anglesea,  which  should  he  "  Quand  finiront^^  &c. ; 
and,  previously,  at  page  261,  "  Tros  Triusve  ftiit  nullo 
ille  discrimine  hahetur,"  in  place  of  "  Tros  Tyriusque 
mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur,"  from  Virgil's  ^neid, 
Ub.  i.,  678. 

These  incidental  lapses,  more  imputable  prohahly 
to  the  press  than  the  pen,  affect  not  the  merit  of  the 
work,  which  in  its  resulting  impression,  cannot  fail  to 
raise  in  public  estimation  the  character  of  its  noble 
author,  and  to  justify,  on  perusal  of  this  interesting 
retrospect  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life,  the  poet's 
solace  of  declining  years,  thus  suitably  employed : — 

*' Nulla  recordanti  lux  est  ingrata  gravisque: 
Ampliat  setatU  spatium  sibi  vir  bonus :  hoc  est 
Vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui." 

Martial,  x.,  23. 
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In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1837, 1  find  it 
stated  that  John  Barclay,  in  his  "  Icon  Animarum," 
dedicated  to  Louis  XIII.,  mentions  that  the  timber  of 
Westminster  Hall  was  brought  from  Ireland,  and  the 
question  follows — "Is  that  usually  admitted  as  the 
case  ?     If  so,  on  what  authority  V 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Ireland  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  famous  wood  of  Shillelah  fur- 
nished the  oak,  of  which  the  roof  of  that  structure 
was  supposed  to  be  built ;  and  several  Irish  writers 
assert  it  as  a  fact ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  trace  to 
any  original  or  authentic  source.  Camden,  the  con- 
temporary, though  the  senior  of  Barclay,  does  not 
confirm  it,  and  by  others  it  is  distinctly  contradicted. 
In  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  article  Westminster,  we  read — 
"  The  roof,  rising  to  a  high  pitch,  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, not  out  of  Irish  oak,  as  generally  supposed, 
but  of  chestnut,  brought  from  Normandy."  Perhaps 
the  truth  may  be,  as  described  by  Nightingale,  in  his 
"  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  vol.  x.,  page  517, 
that  the  roof  was  built  of  chestnut,  supported  by  ribs 
of  oak.     The  original  roof,  we  know,  was  erected  by 
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William  Rufus,  about  the  year  1097;  but  having 
suffered  much  from  accidental  fires,  as  well  as  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  hall,  as  stated  in  the  Cyclopaedia, 
was  completely  restored  by  Richard  II.,  who  height- 
ened the  walls,  altered  the  windows,  and  added  new 
roofs. 

That  the  Irish  black  oak,  however,  was  then  much 
in  request  for  similar  constructions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, may  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  related 
by  French  bibliographers,  that  it  was  employed  by 
their  sovereign  Charles  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  in 
forming  the  Royal  Library,  of  which  he  laid  the 
foundation.  That  monarch  filled  the  throne  contem- 
poraneously with  our  Richard  II.,  and  had  collected 
above  nine  hundred  volumes,  a  very  considerable 
number,  previously  to  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
he  deposited  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre, 
thence  distinguished  as  "La  Tour  de  la  librairie." 
Such  has  been  the  basis  of  the  national  French 
Library,  beyond  doubt  the  most  copious  and  valua- 
ble assemblage  of  books  ever  formed.  The  collective 
volumes  of  the  five  great  Parisian  libraries  exceed 
eighteen  hundred  thousand,  while  the  provincial  repo- 
sitories in  the  eighty-six  departments,  contain  fully 
four  millions.  This  figure  appears  officially  recorded ; 
but  probably,  though  not  declaredly,  it  may  include 
the  libraries  of  the  metropolis.  As  the  statement 
appears,  it  would  attribute  an  amount  of  46,000 
volumes  to  the  public  libraries  of  each  department. 
The  Vatican,  the  Imperial  at  Vienna,  and  the  royal 
library  of  Munich,  come  next  in  succession ;  for  that 
of  the  British  Museum  holds  comparatively  an  infe- 
rior position  in  the  great  coUections  of  Europe. 
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The  Abb6  Sallier,  in  his  introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Royal  Library,  printed  in  1739,  &c.,  six 
volumes,  folio,  says  that  the  wainscoting  of  its  first 
seat,  ^^  La  Tour  de  la  Librairie,"  as  above,  (Les  lambris 
de  la  bibliotheque  du  Roi  Charles  V.,  6toient  du  bois 
dTrlande,)  was,  as  observed,  of  Irish  oak,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  '^  Essai  sur  la  biblio- 
theque du  Roi,"  (Paris,  1783,  12mo.)  p.  7.  This  fact 
makes  it  probable  that  the  same  material  was  used  in 
Westminster  Hall,  blended  perhaps  with  chestnut. 

John  Barclay*s  work,  referred  to  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  was  printed  in  London,  1621,  8vo. ;  but  his 
subsequent  productions,  '^  Euphormionis  Satyricon, 
and  Argenis,"  are  far  more  celebrated,  having  both 
been  honored,  or  encumbered,  "  cum  notis  variorum," 
of  which  collection  they  form  a  part — the  Argenis  in 
1664-1669,  2  vols.,  Svo.,  and  the  Eiiphormio  in  1674, 
one  volume.  The  former  was  in  progress  of  impres- 
sion under  the  care  of  the  philosopher  Gassendi,  at 
Paris,  when  the  author  died  at  Rome,  in  1621,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight.  These  books,  descriptive, 
under  feigned  names,  of  the  French  court  at  that 
period,  were  frequently  printed  during  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  the  Elzevir  editions — ^the  "  Argenis  cum 
clave,"  in  1630,  and  Euphormio,  in  1637,  are  the  most 
Esteemed.  The  purity  of  Barclay's  style  suggested  to 
Grotius  the  following  epitaph  for  him,  who,  bom  of 
Scotch  parents  in  France,  resided  for  some  time,  and 
died  at  Rome — 

**  Gente  Caledonius,  Gallos  natalibos,  hie  est, 
Romam  Romano  qui  docet  ore  loqui." 

When  Barclay  published  these  works,  other  writers 
were  equally  engaged,  either  by  professed  history, 
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or  its  union  with  romance  and  veiled  characters,  in 
delineating  the  persons  and  events  of  the  French 
court,  both,  at  the  same  time,  borrowing  from  each 
other,  so  as  too  often  to  make  it  rather  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  the  original  and  the  copy — the 
witness,  or  authentic  narrator  of  the  &cts,  and  his 
plagiarist,  so  approaching  simultaneously  did  they 
frequently  appear.  An  advocate  of  Dijon,  Charles 
Bartholemew  Morisot,  composed  panegyrics  on  Henry 
IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  with  a  continuation  of  Barclay's 
Euphormio,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Alcthophilus, 
chiefly,  indeed,  against  the  Jesuits,  and  subsequently  a 
volume  entitled  Peruviana,  descriptive  of  the  court 
scenes,  under  disguised  names,  of  Henry  IV. — his 
widow,  Mary  of  Medicis,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  &c.  The  first  work  appeared  in  1625 — the 
second  in  1644.  He  afterwards  joined  Salmasius  (Sau- 
maise)  in  his  contest  with  our  Milton,  on  the  subject  of 
Charles  the  First's  execution,  in  a  volume  bearing  the 
impress  of  Dublin,  1652.  A  Capuchin  Friar,  named 
Lisieux,  also  wrote  several  court  romances,  at  that 
period,  such  as  Gyges  Gallus — Genius  Seculi,  Somnia 
Sapientis,  &c.,  which,  according  to  him,  were  the  pro- 
totypes of  similar  publications,  followed  again  by  an 
intercharge  of  accusations,  each  impeaching  the  other 
of  plagiarism,  while  the  public  only  looked  to  their 
comparative  merit,  as  in  the  ensuing  epigram,  sug- 
gested, though  at  a  later  period,  by  a  contest  of  the 
same  kind : — 

*'  Un  jour  Regnard  et  de  Rividre, 
En  cherchant  un  sujet  que  Ton  n'avait  point  traits, 
Trouvdrent  qu*un  Joueur  ferait  un  caract^re 
Qui  plairait  par  sa  nouveaut^. 
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Regnard  le  fit  en  vers,  et  de  Riviere  en  prose : 
Ainsiy  pour  dire  au  vrai  la  chose, 
Chaciin  vola  son  compagnon  ; 
Mais  quiconque  aujonrd*hui  voit  Tun  et  Tautre  ouvrage, 
Dit  qne  Regnard  a  I'avantage, 
D*avoir  6t6  le  bon  larron." 

To  the  over-scrupulous,  this  last  line  may  possibly 
appear  objectionable  from  its  allusion,  but  it  will  be 
excused  by  the  occasion.  The  play  of  Regnard,  here 
adverted  to,  "Le  Joueur,"  has  always  been  classed 
with  the  master-pieces  of  the  French  theatre,  and  has 
often  assumed  an  English  dress  on  our  own.  The 
author,  until  rivaled  or  surpassed  by  Beaumarchais, 
was  uniformly  viewed  as  second  only  to  Moliere. 
"Qui  ne  se  plait  pas  a  Regnard,  n'est  pas  digne 
d'estimer  Moliere,"  is  the  observation  of  Voltaire. 
This  dramatist  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and,  like 
Cervantes,  a  captive  for  some  time  at  Algiers.  On 
his  liberation,  he  resumed  his  ramblings,  until  stopped 
on  the  borders  of  Lapland  by  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
where  he  and  his  companions  left  the  following  com- 
memorative inscription  on  the  rock  of  Pesomare, 
dated  the  18th  of  August,  1681,  and  subscribed  by, 
De  Fercourt,  Corbesan,  and  Regnard,  the  three  asso- 
ciates : — 

"  Gallia  nos  genuit ;  vidit  nos  Africa ;  Gangem 
Huasimus,  Europamque  lustravimus  omnem ; 
Casibus  et  variis  acti,  terraque  marique, 
Hie  tandem  stetimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis." 

The  epitaph  on  Earl  Macartney's  tomb,  is  almost 
literally  a  transcript  of  these  lines,  in  describing  his 
perigrinations,  and  official  positions  in  various  regions 
of  the  earth. 
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A  work  at  this  moment  in  course  of  publication  at 
Paris  by  M.  Quenard, "  Les  Supercheries  Litt^raires," 
or  Literary  Frauds,  has  for  its  laudable  object  to 
detect  and  expose  the  numerous  literary  characters, 
who  shine  in  borrowed  plumage  and  unearned  repu- 
tation. Three  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and, 
though  confined  in  its  purpose  to  French  delinquents, 
principally,  indeed,  to  contemporaneous  writers, — the 
copious  subject  is  likely  to  comprise  several  additional 
tomes.  These  "  fuci  alienorum  laborum," — the  drones 
of  others'  labors,  as  plagiarists  are  not  inaptly  deno- 
minated by  Scaliger,  are  there  stripped  of  their 
usurped  fame — the  stolen  property  is  restored  to  the 
rightful  owners,  and  the  convicted  pilferer,  no  longer 
upheld  by  delusive  appearances,  sinks  into  his  native 
insignificance.  That  most  prolific  novelist,  Alexander 
Dumas,  is  the  chief  object  of  M.  Quenard's  attack. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  several  great  names, 
and  some,  too,  of  our  own  authors,  not  innocent  of 
this  surreptitious  possession  of  alien  right,  such  as 
Sterne,  who  assuredly  was  rich  enough  in  his  natural 
gifts,  without  clandestinely  availing  himself  of  the 
wit  or  learning  of  others,  of  which  Dr.  Ferriar  clearly 
proved  his  guilt.  Montesquieu's  theory  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  was,  in  like  manner,  unavowedly 
borrowed  from  his  countryman  Bodin ;  and  Montaigne 
was  a  mine  that  furnished  many  an  ingenious  thought 
to  succeeding  writers,  as  also  did  his  disciple  Charron, 
while  both,  as  they  acknowledged,  were  largely 
indebted  to  Plutarch,  without  specially  quoting  him. 
There  are,  however,  books  from  which  we  may  derive 
information,  such  as  dictionaries,  without  referring  to 
them  directly.  But  it  has  been  asserted  on  the  highest 
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authority,  ^^  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun/' 
(NihU  suh  sole  noyum,  nee  valet  quisquam  dicere; 
Ecce  hoc  recens  est."  Ecclesiastes  i.,  10.)  And  our 
own  experience  confirms  the  fact;  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  indicate  what  seems  a  novelty,  of  which 
the  rudiment  may  not  be  discoverable  in  some  anterior 
author. 

Conscious,  however,  that  I  have  already  much  too 
far  strayed  from  my  original  purpose.  I  must  stop 
this  aberrant  course,  lest  I  should  expose  myself  to 
such  an  interrogatory  as  that  addressed  by  the  Cardi- 
nal  Ippolito  d'Este  to  Ariosto— -^^  Ove,  diavolo,  Messer 
Lodovico  avete  pigliate  tante  coglionerie  V 


LORD    BROUGHAM. 


TO  THE   EDITdR   OF   THE   OENTLEMAN's    MAGAZINE. 

Mb.  Urban, — ^If  there  be  a  man  in  England,  it  might 
not  long  since  have  been  truly  asserted,  entitled  to  the 
compliment  of  alUaccomplished^  addressed  by  Pope  to 
Bolingbroke,  few,  I  believe,  would  have  contested  the 
just  claim  of  Lord  Brougham  to  its  appropriation.  His 
vast  acquirements  and  splendid  talents  are  universally 
recognised ;  and  though  not  a  little  erratic  or  divergent 
in  his  political  course,  so  as  possibly  to  inspire  more 
admiration  than  confidence,  and  to  be  fiilly  as  much 
an  object  of  terror  to  his  friends,  like  the  elephant 
in  battle, — a  genus  ancepSy  (so  described  by  livy, 
xxvii.,  14,) — ^as  to  his  adversaries,  few,  if  any,  public 
men  of  the  present  day  more  completely  exemplify 
the  portraiture  of  a  great  orator,  which,  in  the  deli- 
neation of  Cicero,  demands  the  possession  of  almost 
unliI^ited  attainments, — '*  Oratorem  plenum  atque 
perfectum  esse  eum  dicam  qui  de  omnibus  rebus 
possit  varie  copioseque  dicere,"  are  the  words  of  the 
great  Roman;  (De  Oratore,  lib.  i.,  cap.  13.)  and  to 
none  can  they  be  better  applied  than  to  our  celebrated 
contemporary,  as  his  Speeches,  published,  evidently, 
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though  not  avowedly,  under  his  own  supervision, 
amply  demonstrate.  But  the  more  acknowledged  his 
lordship's  superiority  is,  the  more  imperative  it 
becomes  to  watch  and  arrest  the  inadvertencies  that, 
in  the  fervour  of  composition,  may  escape  his  ardent 
and  versatile  mind,  lest  the  authority  of  his  name 
should  impart  currency  to  error,  and  propagate 
delusion. 

Four  volumes  have  appeared  of  his  Speeches,  com- 
prehending a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  enriched 
with  introductory  elucidations,  equally  attractive  in 
form  and  matter,  of  each  topic.  In  the  third  volume, 
is  one  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Sept.  3,  1835, 
"  on  the  Scotch  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,"  which  is 
preceded  by  a  Discourse  on  Marriaffe^  Divorce^  and 
Legitimacy^  pregnant  with  powerful  observations  of 
the  learned  lord  on  the  anomalous  state  of  the  English 
law,  respecting  the  tenor  and  character  of  the  marriage 
contract.  It  is  quite  peculiar,  he  affirms,  and  can  be 
defended  upon  no  principle,  whether  of  justice  or  expe- 
diency ;  and  this  reproval  of  our  special  jurisprudence 
is  apparently  borne  out  by  his  subsequent  reasoning. 
With  the  English  law,  its  bearings  or  consequences, 
his  lordship  must,  of  course,  '*ex  professo  de  jure 
statfls,"  be  intimately  acquainted ;  but  his  reference 
to  that  of  the  Church  of  Kome  is,  I  respectfully  assure 
him,  inaccurate,  as  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  show. 

His  words,  at  page  446,  are — 

'^  In  holding  marriage  indissoluble,  the  English  law  follows 
that  of  Catholic  countries,  where  nothing  but  the  sentence  of 
the  Pope — ^held  to  have  the  force  of  a  release  from  heaven — 
can  set  the  parties  free  from  the  obligation  of  the  marriage 
vowB.     But  those  countries  hardly  ever  present  an  instance 
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of  such  Papal  interpositioii ;  and  very  many  individuals  hold 
their  vows  in  the  face  of  God,  at  the  altar,  to  be  of  a  force  so 
binding,  that  not  even  the  power  to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind, 
which  resides  in  St.  Peter's  successor,  can  work  a  valid  release 
from  them.  In  England,  however,  where  the  contract  is  now 
held  to  be  by  law  absolutely  indissoluble,  it  appears  to  have 
been  otherwise  regulated  in  Catholic  times ;  and  it  is  some- 
what singular,  that,  while  the  Komish  religion  subsisted 
among  us,  though  certainly  after  the  Papal  power  had  been 
renounced,  and  courts  were  established  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses under  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  crown,  sentences 
for  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  contract,  that  is,  divorces 
d  vinctdo  matrimonii^  were  used  to  be  given  by  these  new 
tribunals." 

It  was  necessary  to  extract  this  paragraph  in  fuU, 
because  it  contains  more  than  one  incorrect  statement, 
as  I  shall  have  little  difficulty,  I  expect,  in  evincing ; 
while  I  disengage  the  subject  from  all  sectarian  con- 
troversy, and  view  it  simply  as  a  question  of  fact, 
resolvable  on  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  without 
consideration  of  the  doctrine  it  involves,  or  the  conse- 
quences that  may  ensue  from  its  practice. 

In  representing  the  marriage  vow  as  indissoluble 
in  Catholic  countries,  his  lordship  was  perfectly  war- 
ranted ;  but  that  the  Pope  has  the  faculty  ascribed  to 
him,  of  setting  the  parties  free  from  the  obligation  of 
their  marriage  vows,  when  once  validly  contracted, 
is  utterly  opposed  to  Catholic  belief;  and  the  denial  of 
that  power  is  not  partial,  as  would  be  inferred  from 
Lord  Brougham's  words,  but  universal.  The  pos- 
session of,  or  pretension  to,  it,  by  the  Holy  See,  is 
contradicted  by  every  author  who  has  written  on  the 
subject,  since  the  Council  of  Trent  so  clearly  defined 
the  bearings  and  construction  of  the  sacrament^  in  the 
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twenty-fourth  session  of  that  assembly.  It  is  not  a 
point  of  discipline  like  the  clerical  or  monastic  vows, 
and  as  such  flexible  to  circumstances,  and  within  the 
resolutive  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  but  a 
positive  and  indefeasible  dogma  of  faith,  absolute  in 
principle  and  imperative  in  observance.  So  it  has 
been  contemplated  and  described  by  every  writer  of 
the  church,  Ultramontane  or  GaUican,  from  the  memo- 
rable volume  of  Sanchez,*  which  the  appointed  censor 
read  with  so  much  gratification  (^'legi,  ac  perlegi, 
maxima  cum  voluptate,")  to  Bailly's  "  Theologia  Dog- 
matica  et  Moralis,"  (Lugd.  1810.)  In  the  "Diction- 
naire  des  Arrets,"  &c.  of  P.  J.  Brillon,  (Paris,  1726,) 
under  the  title  Mariage^  a  long  list  is  given  of  ante- 
cedent writers,  ecclesiastical  or  jurisprudential,  who 
have  been  followed  by  the  voluminous  compilations 
of  Toumelly,  and  his  continuator  Collet,  (in  whose 
Course  of  Theology,  tom,  vi.  and  vii.,  Paris,  1777, 
the  subject  is  specially  discussed,)  Habert,  Richard, 
Billuart,  &c.,  not  omitting  the  curious  littie  treatise  of 


*  The  title  of  the  volume,  composed  of  three  tomes,  is  *<  Disputationes  de 
Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramento."  Antwerpise,  1607i  folio. — Some  passages 
in  this  work  produced  a  great  outcrj  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Jansenists  and  Protestants  equally  assailed  it  as  injurious  to  public  morals. 
The  Abb6  de  Saint-Cyran,  in  his  enormous,  and  now  unreadable  mass  of 
stale  controversy,  entitled,  Petrus  Aurelius,  (1642,)  and,  far  more,  Pascal, 
(not  directly,  for  he  does  not  name  it,  but  inferentially,)  in  his  Provincial 
Letters,  procured  for  it  that  notice  which  alone  could  make  it  dangerous,  if 
susceptible  of  that  effect,  by  rescuing  it  from  the  obscurity  to  which  its  pro- 
fessed sphere  of  action  would  have  consigned  it.  In  reference  to  the  subtle 
researches  too  often  engaged  in  by  writers  like  Sanches,  Dens,  and  others, 
on  Cases  of  (Tonscience,  the  eloquent  MassiUon,  (Sermon  de  TEvidence  de 
la  Loi,)  observes — '*  Nos  si^es  out  vu  encore  croitre  et  multiplier  ces  recueils 

dnormes  de  cas  et  de  resolutions ces  amas  pdnibles  de  d^dsioiui 

que  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  emp^her  de  regarder  comme  des  remMes  qui 

sont  devenus  euz mSmes  des  plaies,  et  comme  des  tristes  fruits  de  la 

depravation  des  moBun. 
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J.  B.  Thiers,  ^^Des  Superstitions  qui  regardent  les 
Sacremens,"  (Paris,  1741;)  nor  Bergier's  "Diction- 
naire  Theologique,"  originally  forming  part  of  the 
Encyclopedie  Methodique,  but  republished  at  Tou- 
louse in  1817,  8  Yols.  8vo.  This  last  popular  author, 
under  the  head  Mariage^  emphatically  answers  the 
question — ^^^  Dds  que  le  manage  a  6t6  validement  con- 
tract6,  est-il  absolument  indissoluble  dans  tous  les 
cas  1— J^sus-Christ  Ta  ainsi  d£cid6  (Mat.  c.  xix.,  v.  6,) 
Que  rhamme,  diUil,  ne  separe  point  ce  que  Dieu  a 
unV  These  works  are  generally  studied  by  Catholic 
divines,  and  not  diffictdt,  I  imagine,  of  access  in 
London. 

The  testimony  of  all  is  consentaneous  and  uni- 
form ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  after  the  prescriptive 
and  mandatory  declarations  of  various  Councils.  In 
that  of  Florence,  under  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (a.d. 
1439,)  the  object  and  advantages  of  matrimony  are 
recited;  and  among  the  last  is  classed — ^^^ indivisibi- 
litas  matrimonii,  propter  hoc,  quod  sig^ificat  indivisi- 
bilem  conjunctionem  Christi  et  ecclesise.  Quamvis 
autem,  ex  caus&  fomicationis,  Uceat  thori  seperationem 
facere,  non  tamen  aUud  matrimonium  contrahere  fas 
est,  cum  matrimonii  vinculum  legitime  contracti  per- 
petuum  sit."  (Summa  Conciliorum,  p.  331,  Ant  1564.) 
The  contingency  contemplated  in  this  latter  sentence 
exactiy  applies  to  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  may 
be  transientiy  observed. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (Ses.  xxiv*.  die  xi.  Nov.  1563) 
is  equally  unequivocal  in  doctrine,  and  more  minute 
in  regulations,  conveyed  in  a  series  of  illustrative 
canons,  the  source  of  which  is  respectively  traced  to 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Council : — 
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«( 


Matrimonii   perpetuum    indissolubilemque   nexum 
primus  humani  generis  parens,  divini  Spiritus  instinctu 

pronunciavit,  cum  dixit Hoc  nunc  os  ex  ossibus 

meis,  et  caro  de  came  me&."  And  our  Saviour,  on 
repeating  these  words  of  our  first  parent,  is  represented 
as  fortifying  them,  when,  as  above  quoted,  he  added — 
"  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder." 

The  Pope,  consequently,  is  no  more  competent  to 
dissolve  the  conjugal  bond,  legitimately  engaged  in, 
than  to  dispense  with  baptism  as  unessential  to  Chris- 
tian initiation,  or  to  class  the  belief  in  the  Trinity, 
iv  a^i€u/)ooo79,  like,  at  least  until  lately,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  as  an  open  question  of  discretionary 
credence.*  But  the  church  has  made  submissive  to 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  direct  in,  or  derived  from, 
her  Head,  the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  the 


*  Although  not  strictly  an  article  of  faith,  and  long  rather  viewed  as  a  piouB 
belief,  a  recent  decision  of  the  Holy  See  has  imparted  to  it  a  more  authentic 
character,  of  doctrinal  and  obligatory  credence.  In  Spain,  the  preachers 
generally  preface  their  sermons  by  the  following  reference  to  it.  '*Sea 
alabado  el  santissimo  sacramento  de  el  altar,  y  la  immaculada  concepcion  de 
la  Virgen  Maria,  Nuestra  Sefiora,  conceyida  sin  pecado  original  en  el  primero 
instante  phisico  y  real  de  su  animacion — Amen."  Singularly  enough,  the 
earliest  assertion  of  this  exalted  prerogative  is  to  be  found  in  the  Koran, 
(Sura  iii.,  {  86,)  as  stated  by  the  AbM  Lavoeat,  firom  Maraceis  "  Prodromus 
ad  Refutationem  Alcorani— Pars,  i.,  p.  86."  (Patevii,  1698,)  but  St.  Bernard 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  enundator  of  it  The  Crusaders 
probably,  when  apprised  of  this  attribute  assigned  to  the  Mother  of  God 
while  regretting  its  anticipation  by  the  infidels,  could  not  £ul  fondly  and 
promptly  to  adopt  the  inspired  homage,  of  which  the  Franciscans  became 
the  warmest  advocates.  One  of  them,  Luke  Wadding,  a  native  of  Water- 
ford,  and  Annalist  of  the  Order,  (19  vols,  folio,  Romae,  1731-174^,)  published, 
also  at  Rome,  in  1656,  a  curious,  and  now  rare  little  volume,  with  this  title — 
'*  ImmaculatsB  Conceptionis  Beats  Mariie  Yirginis  non  aversari  ejus  mortem 
corporalem ;"  &c.  The  Dominicans  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine ;  and  the 
contest,  imtil  arrested  by  the  Holy  See,  was  maintained  with  vivid  tenacity. 
Several  other  ecclesiasticB  also  espoused  adverse  sides  of  the  controversy. 
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original  validity  of  a  contested  marriage,  eveiy  con- 
tract demands  certain  requisites  to  render  it  efPectiye, 
and  still  more  imperatively,  says  Bergier,  that  which 
has  the  attributes  and  virtues  of  a  sacrament,  the 
basis,  in  fact,  of  civilised  and  moral  society.  Impedi- 
ments arising  from  inherent  incapacity,  or  a  disregard 
of  those  safeguards  against  resulting  consequences 
which  prudence  suggests  to  the  legislation  in  church 
or  state,  will  necessarily  make  void,  and  annul  an 
act  ab  initio^  These  invalidating,  or,  as  they  are 
termed,  dirimant  impediments,  (for  those  merely  prth 
hihitory  need  not  arrest  our  attention,)  extend  to 
fifteen  in  number,  and  are  summed  up  in  the  ensuing 
lines : — 

"  Error,  conditio,  Totum,  oognatio,  crimen, 
Caltos  disparitas,  via,  ordo,  ligamen,  honettaa, 
Amens,  affinis,  si  clandestinus  et  impos. 
Si  mulier  Bit  rapta,  loco  nee  reddita  tuto." 

With  these  impediments,  the  church  that  imposed 
them  has  the  power  of  dispensing,  and  of  imparting 
efficacy,  to  what,  otherwise,  would  be  essentially 
void.  It  was  thus  that  the  marriage  of  our  Henry 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  became  valid  in  the 
Catholic  sense,  and  was  pronounced  indissoluble, 
because  the  impediment,  consequent  on  her  previous 
non-accomplished  marriage  with  his  brother,  was 
deemed  completely  removed  by  the  Papal  dispensa^ 
tion;  and  the  sole  ground  of  inquiry  was,  whether 
this  dispensation  of  Pope  Julius  was  founded  in  caute, 
and  perfect  in  form?  The  Court  of  Rome  finally 
declared  that  it  was;  but  this  subject  is  too  well 
known  to  dwell  on.  That  of  Henry  IV-  of  France  is 
less  so,  and  may,  therefore,  justify  some  detail. 
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In  August  1572,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  execrable 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew,  the  alternative  of  ^*  La 
Messe  ou  la  Mort,"*  was  propounded  to  that  renowned 
monarch;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  the  professed  choice 
which  he  made,  he  was  obliged  to  marry  Margaret, 
sister  to  the  reigning  king,  Charles  IX.  Henry  was 
then  king  of  Navarre,  and  only  eighteen  years  old* 
For  many  subsequent  years,  his  dissolute  habits,  which 
caused  so  much  scandal  to  the  Reformed  party,  of 
which  he  again  became  the  chief,  dispelled  from  his 
mind  all  idea  of  annulling  the  marriage.  For  these 
indulgences  the  seductions  of  the  throne  have  pro^ 
cured  a  palliative  consideration,  rendered  more  dange* 
rous  by  the  prominence  of  commission,  and  influence 
of  high  example,  but  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of 
his  name,  there  are  many  acts,  personal  and  adminis- 
trative,  which  history  produces  against  him,  although 

*  The  President  H6nault,  in  his  French  History,  under  the  date  of  1672, 
zeoords  the  names  of  sereral  Gbvemors  of  Provinces,  who  nobly  refused  to 
execute  the  atrocious  mandates  of  the  court.  '*  Leurs  noms,"  he  justly  says» 
"ne  saurozent  ^tre  trop  r^t^:  o'^toient,  les  Ck>mte8  de  Tendes  et  de 
Chami,  Messieun  de  St.  Heran,  Tannegui  le  Veneur,  de  Gordes,  de  Han- 
delot,  d'Ortes/'  ftc.  This  last  named  nobleman,  then  goremor  of  Bayoone, 
thus  spiritedly  replied  to  tlie  royal  mandate — "Sire,  j'ai  communique  la 
lettre  de  Votre  Majesty  k  la  gamison  et  aux  habitans  de  cette  ville.  Je  n'y  al 
trouT^  que  de  braves  soldats,  de  bons  citoyens,  mais  pas  un  bourreau  "  (But 
see,  on  the  other  hand,  our  first  volume,  page  376.)  In  a  copy,  once  in 
the  possession  of  the  General  La  Fayette,  of  this  work,  I  saw  an  observation 
on  this  passage,  in  that  celebrated  person's  writing,  in  which  he  sharply 
noticed  the  omission  of  some  names,  under  the  sweeping  H  eeUra^  after 
having  stated,  **  that  they  could  not  be  too  often  repeated,"  adding,  *<  H  ne 
devait  pas  y  avoir  d'ete^tera;  car  ils  mMtaient  tons  une  mention  sp^dale." 
Having  devoted  some  time  to  an  inquiry  into  this  event,  I  must  say,  that 
Dr.  Lingard's  representation  of  it,  altogether,  most  accords  with  the  result 
of  my  researches ;  though,  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  indicate  some  apparent 
inaccuracies  in  his  recital,  which  were  also,  but  subsequently,  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  I  addressed  my  observations  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  however,  I  have  reason  to  know,  Mr.  Allen  did 
not  see. 
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distinguished  in  the  language  of  poetic  eulogy  as  '^  Le 
seul  roi  dont  le  peuple  ait  gard6  la  ni6moire."  Neither 
did  Burke  suffer  his  judgment  of  the  monarch  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  that  popularity,  as  the  great 
writer's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  show ; 
nor  has  it  warped  Sismondi's  appreciation  of  his 
character,  which,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  hid 
History  of  the  French,  that  author  thus  winds  up. 
^^  II  abandonna  tons  ses  amis ;  son  administration  et  sa 
politique  manquaient  de  bonne  foi ;  sa  vie  privde  iut 
scandaleuse,"  &c.  The  Genevan  writer,  however, 
may  be  supposed  little  favorable  to  a  relapsed  pspisty 
whether  through  interest,  or  conviction. 

It  was  not  until  the  death  of  La  Belle  Oabrielle^ 
in  1599,  left  his  affections  in  some  measure  free,  that 
any  attempt  could  be  successfully  made  to  induce  him 
to  marry ;  but  he  then  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicita^ 
tions  of  his  court  and  parliament,  ^'  de  prendre  une 
femme  capable  de  luy  donner  des  enfans  legitimes." 
(Perefixe,  p.  243.)  Negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  de  Valois  pronounced  in  February 
1600.  The  sentence  was  thus  expressed :  ^^  Autoritate 
Apostolicft  vallati,  asserimus,  pronunciamus,  et  deda- 
ramus  matrimonium  ali&s,  anno  Domini  1572,  contrao- 
tum  et  etiam  consummatum  inter  Henricum  IV, 
Christianissimum  Francis  et  Navarrae  Regem,  et 
Serenissimam  Reginam  Margaretam  k  Francia,  Vale- 
sis  Ducem,  nullum  et  invalidum,  utpote  non  celebra- 
tum  cum  debitis  S.  R.  E.  solemnitatibus  ac  aliis 
necessariis  de  jure  requisitis  ad  validitatem  matri- 
monii." It  was  subscribed  by  three  Ciommissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question ;  one  of  whom 
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was  the  Caxdinal  Legate,  Aldobrandini,  nephew  of 
the  Pope  Urban  VIII.  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
negotiation  are  minutely  related  by  Per6fixe,  p.  243 ; 
D'Ossat,  vol.  iii. ;  Sully,  iii.  page  298 — 407 ;  Journal 
de  I'Etoile,  tom.  iii. ;  Thuani  Hist.  lib.  123,  and  F. 
Mathieu  Hist.  &c.,  1624,  8vo.  Sully  narrates  at  great 
length  the  various  conversations  he  had  with  his 
master  on  the  selection  of  a  wife.  ^'  Je  ne  refuserais 
pas,"  saiid  Henry,  "  la  princesse  Reibelle,"  (our 
Arabella  Stuart,) "L'on  m'a  aussi  parl6,"  con- 
tinued the  monarch,  ^'  de  certaines  princesses  d^Alle^ 
magne......mais  les  femmes  de  cette  region  ne  me 

reviennent  nuUement .et  penserois ......  avoir  tou- 

siours  un  lot  de  vin  couche  auprfes  de  moy."  (M6- 
moires,  tom.  ii.,  page  112,  ed.  1662.)  Margaret  gave 
her  consent  to  the  annulment,  but  not  until  after  the 
death  of  Gabrielle,  her  old  rival,  and  to  whom  she 
constantly  applied  no  seemly  epithet,  (such  as  soiled 
even  the  chaste  and  forbearing  lips  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth's  Queen,  in  appliance  to  the  royal  favorite, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  according  to  St.  Simon,)  lest 
Henry  should  marry  her,  as  he  was  much  disposed  to 
do.  One  of  her  (Margaret's)  attorneys  on  the  occasion, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  was  Edmond 
Mol6,  the  direct  ancestor  of  one  of  the  late  Frime 
Ministers  of  France,  and  father  of  Mathieu  Mol6, 
who,  when  his  house  was  assailed  by  the  irritated 
Parisian  mob  in  1648,  during  the  Barricades^  disarmed 
the  popular  hostility  by  boldly  throwing  open  his  gates, 
and  declaring  '*  que  la  maison  d'un  Premier  Pr6sident 
devoit  fitre  ouverte  k  tout  le  monde."  (M^moires  de 
Retz,  tom.  ii.)  Henry,  I  need  scarcely  add,  when 
discharged  from  his  fetters,  married  Mary  of  Medicis, 
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after  his  first  marriage  had  continued  nearly  27  years 
unimpeached,  1672 — 1599*  Amongst  the  rejoicings 
which  celebrated  the  royal  espousals,  none  appeared 
to  excite  the  public  attention  more  than  a  musical 
exhibition,  or  pastorale^  founded  on  the  mythological 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  composed  by  a  Floren- 
tine man  of  rank,  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  one  of  the 
Queen's  attendants.  It  was  called,  "La  Tragedia 
per  Musica,"  in  which,  like  the  Church  chants,  the 
declamation,  or  recitative,  was  accompanied  by  the 
music  adapted  to  it,  as  if  the  composition  was,  as 
usual,  of  lyrical  poetry,  in  place  of  prose.  Ginguene, 
in  his  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie,  (tome  vi.,  page  450, 
edit.  1811,  &c.)  says,  that  the  representation  was  of 

*Tlie  general  histoiy  of  Henry's  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen  of 
KRTarre,  is  sufficiently  known ;  but  a  little  drcumatance  mentioned  by  her 
biographer,  Mademoiselle  Yauvilliers,  (Paris,  1819,  8  vols.  8vo.)  is  probably 
hoTel  to  our  readers. 

In  the  year  1666,  the  Queen  accompanied  Henry,  then  Prince  of  B^am, 
to  Paris,  where,  on  Tisiting  the  printing  office  of  the  celebrated  Stephani, 
(Estienne,)  she  so  promptly  acquired  the  practice  of  the  press,  that  she 
struck  off  with  her  own  unaided  hands  the  following  guatrairif  the  imprO' 
vitaiion  of  the  moment — a  compliment,  at  once  to  the  great  art,  and  a 
recommendation  of  religious  constancy  to  her  descendants,  which,  however, 
proTed  quite  impotent  of  efBect : 

•<  Art  singulier,  d'ici  aux  demlers  ans* 
B^r^ent^s  aux  enfans  de  ma  race. 
Que  j*ai  suivi  des  craignants  Dieu  la  trace, 
Afin  qu'ils  soient  les  mSmes  pas  suiTans." 

'*  BUe  se  mit,"  as  expressed  by  her  female  historian,  *'  tellement  au  fait  des 
proc^d^  de  Tart  typographique,  qu'elle  imprima  elle-mdme  un  quatrain 
qu'elle  improTisa  tout  exprte."  At  page  92,  of  our  first  volume,  the  similar 
act  of  committing  the  sulject  to  the  press,  without  the  interrention  of  a 
written  copy,  is  alluded  to.  Walpole,  had  he  extended  his  list  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors  to  foreign  countries,  would  probably  have  adverted  to  this 
short,  though  curious  attempt  of  Henry's  mother,  were  it  known  to  him,  as 
it,  in  all  likelihood,  was  not,  nor  was  it  to  Gibbon,  when  he  was  so  struck 
with  B/^tif  de  la  Bretonne's  more  extensive  proceeding,  as  mentioned  in  the 
above  page  of  oar  flxst  volume. 
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studied  magnificence,  and  the  music  produced  the 
deepest  effect,  though  it  was  rather  strange  to  inter- 
mix a  tragical  subject  with  nuptial  entertainments. 
The  word  recitative  in  music,  we  may  remark,  was  thus 
first  applied.  Rinuccini,  the  author  was  a  near  relative 
of  John  Baptist  Rinuccini,  the  papal  missionary  to 
Ireland,  in  1645,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Ancona. 

Of  Napoleon's  separation  (for  the  Roman  church 
acknowledges  no  divorce)  from  Josephine,  there  are 
some  circumstances,  cdnnected  with  our  subject,  not 
familiar,  I  believe  to  the  general  reader.  The  civil 
marriage  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March  1796,  a  few 
days  before  he  entered  on  the  first  field  of  his  glory, 
the  campaign  of  that  year  in  Italy.  That  ceremony, 
of  course,  could  not  operate  as  a  religious  bar  to  the 
subsequent  and  more  sacred  union  with  Marie  Louise. 
It  however,  has  transpired  that,  though  primarily 
neglected,  the  religious  solemnity  had,  at  a  later 
period,  been  performed.  In  fact  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, though  long  kept  in  mysterious  secrecy,  that 
on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation, 
that  is  on  the  1st  December  1804,  Josephine,  urged 
by  some  residuous  scruple,  having  communicated  to 
the  Pope  that  the  reUgious  rites,  or  nuptial  benedic- 
tion had  not  consecrated  her  union  with  Bonaparte, 
the  Pontiff  at  once  intimated  to  the  Emperor  his 
fixed  determination  not  to  sanction,  by  the  part  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  act  in  the  contemplated 
ceremony  of  the  following  day,  what  he  now  learned 
was  an  unhallowed  cohabitation.  Napoleon  greatly 
irritated  at  Josephine's  disclosure,  yet  well  aware  of 
the  Pope's  invincible  adherence  to  a  conscientious 
principle,  yielded  to  the  requirement  rather  than 
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forego  what  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  obtain,  *^  his 
coronation  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff."  The  marriage 
was  accordingly  then  solemnised  by  Cardinal  Fesch, 
in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand,  and  Berthier,  the  sole 
assistants,  who  were  bound  to  the  strictest  secresy.  It 
became,  however,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  on  this  point,  before  he  could,  in 
accordance  with  his  creed,  consent  to  the  proposed 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  ^^  la  fille  des  Cesars."  But 
the  difficulty  was  of  prompt  adjustment,  on  discover*- 
ing  that  the  Cardinal  who  had  officiated,  had  omitted 
to  obtain  the  presence  or  sanction  of  the  special  parish 
priest,  as  indispensably  enjoined  by  the  Council  of 
Trent :  "  Qui  aliter  quam  prsesente  parocho,  vel  alio 
sacerdote  de  ipsius  parochi,  sen  Ordinarii  licenti&,  et 
duobus  vel  tribus  testibus  matrimonium  contrahere 
attentabunt,  eos  sancta  Synodus  ad  sic  contrahendum 
omnino  inhabiles  reddit,  et  hujusmodi  contractus 
irritos  facit  et  nuUos  esse  decemit,  prout  eos  prassenti 
decreto  irritos  facit  et  annullat."  And  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal hindrance  to  Napoleon's  legitimate  union  with 
his  second  Empress  removed.*  On  this  ground  the 
officiality,  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  Paris,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  the  case  was  submitted,  pronounced  the 
marriage  null.   '^  Les  conclusions  motiv^es  par  I'Abb^ 

*The  Registry  of  Bonaparte's  civil  marriage  with  Josephine,  as  extracted 
bj  Boonienne,  (tome  i.,  p.  348,)  states  that  Bonaparte  was  bom  the  5th  of 
February  1768,  while  eyery  other  document  places  his  birth  in  1769,  August 
15th.  Why,  on  his  marriage  he  should  haye  represented  himself  eighteen 
months  older  than  he  truly  was,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  apprehension  that 
his  youth  might  be  an  otgection  to  the  high  command  whidi  he  was  about 
to  assume.  It  has,  however,  been  maintained  that  the  date  of  the  registry 
was  the  genuine  one,  but  that,  solicitous  to  appear  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  he 
had  transferred  the  date  from  February  1768,  to  Atigust  1769,  Corsica  haying 
daring  the  interyal,  in  June  1769,  been  annexed  to  the  French  Monarohy.    It 
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Corpet,  promoteur  de  rofficialite  de  Paris,  sur  la  vali- 
dite  du  manage,  le  declardrent  nul."  Other  versions 
of  the  circumstances  are  also  given ;  but  the  result 
was  the  same.  See,  Thiers'  Histoire  du  Consulat,  &c., 
Livre  xx. 

The  Church  of  Rome  utterly  repudiates,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  possibility  of  release  £rom  a  regular 
marriage;  but  admits  the  engagement,  by  mutual 
agreement,  of  man  and  wife  in  monastic  vows,  and 
separation  for  that  purpose.  This  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Justinian  Code,  (Novellae,  titul.  "  Quod  hodie — 
De  Reptidiatis"  &c.)  but  it  is  reproved  by  Montes- 
quieu, (Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xxvi.  chap.  9,)  as  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law.  The  Council  of  Trent 
provided  also  for  another  contingency.  Tt  is  specified 
in  canon  vi.  of  the  same  Session:^' Si  quis  dixerit 
matrimonium  ratum,  non  consummatum,  per  solem- 
nem  religionis  professionem  alterius  conjugum  non 
dirimi,  anathema  sit" 

The  annulment  of  Napoleon's  first  marriage,  after 
having  been  consecrated  by  a  Cardinal  of  the  church, 
was  grounded  on  the  impediment  of  clandestinity ; 
that  is,  without  the  license  or  presence  of  the  parish 
priest,  and  other  public  demonstrations,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  which  no  dispensation  had  been  obtained.  It 
was  at  the  special  and  urgent  solicitations  of  the 

was  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  who  was  bom  in  1768,  and  whose  baptismal 
eertificate  was  produced  at  the  marriage;  while  Josephine  deducted  four 
years  from  her  age,  for  she  was  bom  the  23rd  June  1768,  instead  of  the  23rd 
Jime  1767f  as  stated  in  the  certificate  then  necessarily  exhibited  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  officiated  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  was  thus  a  scene  of 
deception,  quite  natural,  however,  on  Josephine's  side,  though  apparently  ill 
supported  by  the  presence  of  her  son  Eugene,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
(bom  30th  October  1780,)  making  her  a  mother  too  young  even  for  a  Creole, 
when  then  only  thirteen. 
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temporal  powers — ^indeed  of  all  the  Catholic  Sove- 
reigns of  the  time, — ^that  the  Council  adopted  this 
precaution  of  publicity.  The  instructions  given  by 
the  French  Court  to  her  envoys  at  the  Council,  are 
collected  in  a  volume  now  before  me,  ^^  Instructions 
et  Missives,"  &c. ;  (1608,  8vo.)  and  some  of  them  are 
singular  enough ;  nor  are  the  communications  of  the 
French  r^resentatives  to  their  Court  less  so.  Under 
date  of  1st  September  1551,  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
celebrated  Amyot,  the  translator  of  Plutarch,  then 
Abbe  de  Belloxane,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
&c.,  in  which  he  relates  a  classical  controversy  be- 
tween himself  and  a  Spanish  divine,  on  the  choice  of 
CanveniuSj  or  Canctliumj  as  applicable  to  the  assembly. 
Each  supported  his  opinion  by  reference  to  two  high 
classical  authorities — Csesar  and  Cicero. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  *  law  of  Rome  and  England 
would  appear  perfectly  consonant  in  profession ;  for 
both  churches  equally  proclaim  the  irrevocable  obli* 
gation  of  the  conjugal  bond ;  but  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  doctrine  pres^its  a  marked  variance.  In 
the  Eoman  Church,  the  principle  is  inviolate  and 
unexceptional,  because  in  her  contemplation,  it  is 
invested  with  the  virtue  or  robed  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
sacrament,  ancl  paramount,  consequently,  to  all  civil 
control ;  while  the  Church  of  England,  in  conferring 
the  nuptial  benediction  on  a  marriage,  contracted 
under  a  legislative  release  from  a  prior  union,  merges 
her  distinctive  character,  admits  the  defeasance,  and 
makes  herself  the  handmaid  of  a  recognised  superior 
authority.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  trace  the  exact 
line  of  demarcation,  or  always  to  prevent  collision 
bet^  cen  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  civil  power, 
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however  desirable  it  may  be  on  so  momentous  a  topic 
Blackstone  (book  i.,  ch.  15.)  says  that,  ^^our  law 
considers  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil 
contract,"  ^^  The  holiness  of  the  matrimonial  state, 
he  adds,  ^^  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclesiastical  law ; 
quite,  I  may  remark,  a  shadowy  possession ;  for  the 
substance  resides  in  the  civil  legislature ;  and  therey 
perhaps,  it  ought  to  rest,  as  far  as  the  social  structure 
is  affected,  if  no  restraint  were  imposed  on  the  means 
of  imparting  to  the  matrimonial  state  the  desired 
character  of  holiness^  and  every  individual  left  free 
in  the  choice  of  the  rite  and  minister.  Montesquieu 
(liv.  xxvi.  ch.  13,)  consonantly  remarks,  ^^Les  mariages 
etant  de  toutes  les  actions  humaines  celle  qui  interesse 
le  plus  la  societe,  il  a  bien  fallu  qu'ils  pussent  Stre 
regies  par  les  lois  civiles ;"  but  of  this  civil  interven- 
tion or  ascendant  control,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  most  baneful  result  has  been  the 
facility  of  divorce,  which  Montesquieu,  in  his  earUer 
work,  and  immaturity  of  mind,  (Lettres  Persanes, 
116  and  118,)  warmly  advocated.  Biper  years,  how- 
ever, produced  a  considerable  modification  of  his 
views;  and  Hume's  Essay  (xix.)  is  very  rational  on 
the  subject. 

Amongst  the  glaring  anomalies  of  *our  connubial 
code,  the  learned  Lord  has  signalised  the  unequal 
dispensation  of  its  benefits  to  the  rich  and  poor.  To 
the  former,  every  facility  is  opened  at  the  price  of  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  which  the  latter  are  unable  to 
pay,  and  therefore  must  remain  subject  to  interdict  ; 
but  this  disparity,  consequent  on  relative  fortune,  is 
far  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  operation  of  divorce,  as 
the  cost  is  so  much  greater.     The  door  of  relief  is  in 
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fact  wholly  closed  except  to  the  opulent  ^' Curia 
pauperibus  clausa  est;  dat  census  honores,"  is  an 
observation  perfectly  applicable  to  this  practical  work- 
ing of  the  law.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  a  liberty 
purchasable  only  at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  the  special  law  required  for  the 
purpose  would  possibly  amount  to.  Save,  however, 
as  to  the  principle  of  inequality  in  their  action,  little 
fault,  I  believe,  is  to  be  found  with  these  imposed 
restraints;  for  I  cannot  efface  from  my  recollection 
the  hideous  results  of  their  abandonment  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  they 
passed  under  my  eyq : — 

"  Behold  the  throne 

Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread ; 
And  tumult  and  confusion  all  embroiled.*' 

Farad.  Lost,  book  ii.,  959--966. 

to  repeat  the  appropriate  language  of  Milton,  who 
was,  however,  a  zealous  partisan  of  divorce,  in  his 
Tetrachordon,  Colasterion,  and  other  tracts,  which  he 
published  in  1644,  to  justify  the  intended  repudiation 
of  his  then  discontented  wife.  Probably  the  most 
rational  restrictions  on  divorce  are  to  be  found  in 
Napoleon's  Code  Civil,  though,  as  might  be  expected 
in  his  own  case,  above  alluded  to,  he  arbitrarily  over- 
leaped many.  (Code  Napoleon,  or  Civil,  liv.  i.,  titre 
vi.)*    The  statistics  of  Prussia  place  in  prominent 

*  Xapoleon,  however,  who  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  Code,  acknowledges  that  it  was  fax  from  perfect.  In  his  letter 
to  Cambacer^t  the  27th  November,  1808,  from  Aranda  de  Duero  in  Spain, 
relative  to  the  auppression  of  mendicity,  he  says.  **  Aucune  loi  n'est  parfiiite. 
Le  Code  NapoUon  ltd  mcme,  qui  cependant  a  produU  tant  dc  bien,  est  loin 
de  I'dtre.  (Bignon,  torn,  viii.,  66.) 
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relief  the  pernicious  effect  of  a  too  easy  severance  of 
the  marriage  tie ;  and  if  the  appreciation  of  woman 
in  society  be,  as  it  ought,  a  £Edr  criterion  of  its  civilisa* 
tion,  the  &cility  of  divorce  is  not  less  so  of  its  impurity. 
The  annals  of  Rome  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  &ct;  for,  in  her  days  of  virtue,  no  instance  is 
recorded,  and  its  subsequent  frequency  was  concurrent 
with  her  progressive  licentiousness.  The  earliest 
example  was  that  of  Spurius  Carvilius  Ruga,  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  city,  (U.  C.  522,)  shortly  before 
the  second  Funic  War;  and  the  pretext  which  he 
assigned,  on  oath,  before  the  censors,  Manlius  Tor* 
quatus  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  was  the  barrenness  of 
his  wife.  Butr  reasonable  as  the  motive  m^ht  appear 
in  social  construction,  it  was  universally  condemned : 
*^  Displicuit  populo  non  magis  novitas,  quam  atrocitas 
rei,  quod,  ad  perpetuam  vitae  societatem  junctas  uxores, 
qu&cumque  de  caus&  repudiari,  seevum  et  iniquum 
putabat ;"  exclaims,  with  honest  indignation  Freins- 
hemius.  (Supplementum  Livii,  lib.  xx.,  cap.  21.)^ 
Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  1 — 4,)  in  reference  to 
the  subject,  also  states,  '^  Qui,  quanquam  tolerabili 
ratione  motus  videbatur  (Carvilius,)  reprehensione 
tamen  non  caruit,  quia  nee  cupiditatem  quidem  libe- 
rorum  conjugali  fidei  praeponi  debuisse  arbitrabantur/* 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  26,  and  Aulus 
Oellius  xvii.  21,  confirm  the  foct  and  sensation,  which 
Montesquieu,  (livre  xvi.  chap.  16,)  however,  arraigns 
of  improbability,  not  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
power  of  divorce,  traceable  to  the  Ten  Tables,  or  even 
to  Romulus,  could  have  remained  so  long,  if  not  un- 

*  This  continuator  gf  Livy,  it  is,  however,  recorded,  was  greatly  in  awe  of 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Camerarius. 
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provoked,  at  least  unexercised.   Hume,  as  I  previously 
remarked,  is  fair  and  philosophical  on  the  subject. 

In  these  volumes,  as  well  as  in  some  articles  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  the  learned  and  accomplished 
lord  has  interspersed  a  series  of  beautiful  sketches, 
displaying,  in  splendid  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  our  most  eminent  orators 
and  statesmen.  The  reader  of  Clarendon  will  find 
nothing  superior,  or,  perhaps,  equal  to  these  master- 
compositions  of  his  successor  on  the  woolsack.  Begin- 
ning with  the  elder  Pitt,  ^^  the  first  in  birth,  the  first 
in  fiime/'  he  passes  in  successive  delineation,  Burke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  the  second  Pitt,  Erskine,  Mackintosh, 
Romilly,  Canning,  Grattan,  Wilberforce,  Windham, 
(apparently  a  child  of  predilection,)  &c.  The  whole 
forms  a  magnificent  gaUery. 

Prior  to  Chatham,  Lords  Somers  and  Bolingbroke 
had  left  a  name,  of  which,  unhappily,  no  monuments 
survive — ndr,  indeed,  can  we  fidrly  estimate  Chatham's 
powers  from  the  imperfect  specimens  now  extant  of  his 
eloquence;  but,  that  senatorial  oratory  had  not  attained 
any  eminence  in  Great  Britain  imtil  a  compara^ 
tively  recent  period,  may  be  confidently  deduced  from 
Hume's  representation  of  it  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  '^  What,''  he  asks, -(Essay  xiii.)  ^'  has 
England  to  boast  oft  In  enumerathig  the  great  men 
who  have  done  honor  to  our  country,  we  exult  in  our 
poets  and  philosophers;  but  what  orators  are  ever 
mentioned  1  At  present,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen 
speakers  in  the  two  Houses,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  public,  have  reached  very  nearly  the  same  pitch 
of  eloquence,  and  no  man  pretends  to  give  any  one  a 
preference  over  the  rest.    This  seems  to  me  a  certain 
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proof  that  none  of  them  have  attained  much  beyond 
mediocrity  in  this  art."  Hume*s  Essays  first  appeared 
in  1742,  when,  certainly,  Bolingbroke  was  not  in  Par- 
liament, but  Chesterfield,  Murray,  Pulteney,  Yonge, 
and  even  Pitt,  were.  Hume  survived  until  1776, 
during  which  interval  Pitt's  fame  had  reached  its  cul- 
minating point — ^indeed,  he  outlived  Hume  only  by 
two  years ;  and  Burke,  Fox,  North,  Barre,  Dunning, 
&c.,  were  distinguished,  some  as  orators,  of  whom 
Burke,  at  least  in  Cicero's  definition,  was  incomparably 
the  first ;  others  as  debaters ;  but  in  all  the  ensuing 
editions  of  his  Essays,  the  author  never  thought  it 
necessary  to  modify  his  depreciation  of  British  elo- 
quence. Shortly  after,  a  constellation  of  brilliant 
names  glittered  on  our  horizon,  whom  Lord  Brougham 
could  relatively  value  from  personal  experience  of 
their  powers,  and  no  more  competent  judge  exists. 
But,  for  whom  is  reserved  the  portraiture  of  the 
learned  lord  himself — of  him  to  whom,  above  any 
living  man,  the  energetic  homage  of  Aristophanes  to 
Pericles  is,  or  at  least,  was  more  applicable : — """Htfr/wirr' 

ifipovia,  Svveie^Ka  rrju  'E\\a£a."   ( Ach.  539)  ? 

Yet  felicitously,  and  with  a  master-hand,  as  his 
lordship  has  traced  the  intellectual  lineaments  of 
these  great  men,  some  incidental  observations  have 
escaped  him  which  are  open  to  animadversion.  As 
an  instance— in  his  laudatory  tribute  (vol.  iii.,  p.  9,) 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  none  could  be  better  bes- 
towed, his  lordship,  with  as  little  necessity  as  justice, 
yields  to  his  sarcastic  propensity  in  depreciating  the 
younger  Cato.  His  words  are, — "If  ever  a  man 
existed,  who  would  more  than  any  other  have  scorned 
the  pitiful  fopperies  which  disfigured  the  worth  of 
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Cato,  or  have  shrunk  from  the  harsher  virtue  of  Bru- 
tus, Romilly  was  that  man." 

I  am,  I  confess,  at  a  loss  to  discover  those  pitiful 
fopperies  in  the  historical  records  that  survive  of  the 
illustrious  Roman ;  nor  has  his  lordship  indicated  his 
authority  for  the  imputation.  Perhaps  allusion  is 
intended  to  Gato's  reception  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  King 
of  C^ypt  and  Cyprus,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  (Vit. 
Caton.  Utic.  cap.  xx.)  or  to  some  passage  in  Dio 
Cassius,*  the  rancorous  enemy  of  Roman  virtue ;  but 
the  former  admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  the  latter's 
bad  feelings  entitle  him  to  little  credit.  Nor  can  I 
acknowledge  tlie  aptness  of  the  epithet  harsher  to  the 
virtue  of  Brutus,  as  compared  to  that  of  Cato,  who 
was  £ur  less  lenient  and  of  austerer  virtue  than  his 
nephew,  and  as  little  indulgent  to  himself  as  to  others. 
(Sallust,  Bell.  CatiL  cap.  52-54.)  Every  line  of  Phi- 
tarch,  and  every  page  of  Cicero  that  have  reference 
to  Cato,  demonstrate  their  conviction  of  the  uncom- 
promising severity  of  his  principles  and  rectitude  of 
conduct,  so  as  apparently  to  border  on  harshness. 
Cicero  (De  Officiis,  lib.  i.,  cap.  31,)  discriminates  him 
from  aU  other  men,  ^'propterea  qu6d  eorum  vita 
lenior,  et  mores  fuerant  &ciliores."  Others,  might, 
he  thought,  submit  to  Caesar ;  but,  in  consistency  of 
character,  ^'  Catoni  moriendum  potius,  quim  tyranni 
vultus  aspidendus  fiiit." 

Brutus,  on  the  contrary,  did,  ostensibly  at  least, 
submit  to  Ccesar,  who  had,  in  the  powerful  language 


*  On  reading  Lord  (then  Mr.  Deomaa'a)  quotation  from  this  hiafurian, 
at  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  I  instantly  traced  it  to  ita  real  source,  "the 
article  Octavie  in  Bayle,"  which  I  afterwards  indicated  to  Dr.  Dibdin,  who 
gladly  ayailed  himself  of  it,  as  if  his  own  diBcorery. 
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of  Horace,  subjugated  the  world,  but  fiedled  to  bend 
the  idomitable  spirit  of  Cato : — 

*'  £t  cuncta  terrarum  sabacta, 
Preter  atrocem  animum  Catonis." 

Od,  lib.  u.»  Od.  i. 

Foiir  other  poets  emulously  made  him  the  theme  of 
their  pan^;yric.  Virgil  (iBneid.  viii.,  671,)  describes 
him  as  the  legislator  of  Elysium : — ^^  Et  his  dantem 
jura  Catonem."  Lucan's  line  (lib,  i.,  128,)  "  Victrix 
causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  yicta  Catoni,"  raises  him  above 
humanity ;  and  again,  (lib.  ii.,  380,)  ^'  Nee  sibi,  sed 
toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo."  Martial  (lib.  vL 
Epigr.  32,)  in  the  same  spirit  of  admiration,  says  '^  Sit 
Cato,  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Csesare  major ;  and  Manilius 
(Astron.  lib.  vi.,  87,)  "Et  invictum,  deyicta  morte, 
Catonem."  Montaigne  has  devoted  a  chapter  (liv.  i., 
ch.  36,)  to  his  praise ;  but  where  his  imputed  fopperies 
are  to  be  found  I  am  wholly  ignorant. 

Without  stopping  rigidly  to  weigh  the  conduct  of 
Brutus  to  Cffisar,  we  know  that  he  yielded  to  his 
power;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  he  evinced 
the  most  griping  avarice,  where  Cato  had  displayed 
the  utmost  disinterestedness  and  integrity.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  (Auletes  or  No  thus,)  Cato  remitted 
to  Rome,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  the  royal  trea- 
sure, amounting  to  about  7000  talents,  or  £1,260,000, 
(Plutarch,  cap.  44) ;  while  Brutus,  in  the  same  island, 
exercised  the  most  unrelenting  rigour  and  usurious 
extortion  against  his  debtors.  The  circumstances,  as 
communicated  in  confidential  correspondence  to  their 
mutual  firiend,  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  (lib.  v.,  Ep.  24,) 
are  disgraceftd  to  the  fame  of  the  stoic,  who  wished 
to  make  Cicero,  then  Proconsul  of  Cilicia  (U.  C.  703,) 
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the  instrument  of  his  harshness,  (certainly  not  the 
harshness  of  virtue^)  which  the  latter  refused  to 
become,  and,  in  vindication  of  this  reAisal,  thus  writes 
to  Atticus — ^^  Habes  meam  causam,  quae  si  Bruto  non 
probatur,  nescio  cur  ilium  amemus ;  sed  avunculo  ejus 
certe  probabitur,"  an  appeal  and  distinction  quite 
decisive  of  his  higher  estimation  of  Cato,  though  just 
then  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  the  rigid  stoic's 
declining  to  support  his  demand  of  a  triumph,  not- 
withstanding his  cajoling  letter  on  the  subject,  (Epist. 
ad.  Famil.  lib.  xv.,  Epist.  4,)  to  which  Cato  made  an 
admirable  reply.* 

^^^~         I  W        ^-^— ^— ^-^■—  III  .111  II    I        I  -     ■ 

*  Antiquity  has  not  left  us  a  oompoaition  of  superior  interest  to  the  letters 
of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  which,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  (Vit.  Attici,  c.  16,)  obsenres, 
may  enable  us  to  dispense  with  any  other  memorial  of  the  period.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  present  a  parallel  instance  of  genuine  friendship,  as  de- 
fined by  Cicero  himself,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Amicitid,"  in  which  (cap.  xvi.) 
he  reprores,  I  may  transiently  remark,  the  calculating  foresight  that  would 
teach  us  "  to  lire  with  our  friends  as  if  they  were  one  day  to  become  our 
enemies  \"  a  maxim,  I  know  not  why,  usually  numbered  with  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's, probably  because  in  his  spirit ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  collec- 
tion. On  Attieus  this  correspondence,  of  which,  howerer,  we  have  not  his 
part,  has  conferred  an  immortality  which  his  alliance  with  so  many  members 
of  the  Imperial  House  never  would  haye  secured  him,  as  Seneca  has  well 
obsenred,  "  Nomen  Attici  perire  Ciceronis  epistols^  non  sinent ;  nihil  illi  pro- 
lulsset  gener  Agrippa,  et  Tiberius  progener,  et  Drusus  Cmsar  pronepos :  inter 
tarn  magna  nomina  taceretur,  msi  Cicero  ilium  applicuisset."  (Sen.  Ep.  21.) 
Tkcitus,  however,  (Annal.  ii.,  43,)  says,  "Druso  proavus  eques  Romanus, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  dedecere  Claudiorum  imagines  videbatur,"  though,  ac- 
cording to  C.  Nepos,  the  family  of  Pomponius  was  coeval  with  the  origin  of 
Rome:—'*  Ab  origine  ultima  stirpis  Romans  generatus,*'  (Vit.  Attici,  c.  i. ;) 
but  it  never  had  exceeded  the  equestrian  rank.  To  no  critic,  I  may  add,  are 
we  more  indebted  than  to  Paulus  Manutius,  (the  hero  of  Erasmus's  deero- 
nianuBf)  for  the  elucidation  of  these  admirable  letters,  of  which  he  discovered 
the  key,  as  Dr.  Toung,  or  ChampoUion  (at  whose  great  exhibition  of  lus 
most  interesting  exploratioru  I  assisted,  the  20th  April,  1830,  on  his  return 
from  the  East,)  did  that  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  And  wlien  we  find 
Cicero  himself  thus  addressing  Atticus,  (lib.  vi.,  Ep.  4,)  **  iivanxiuripov  ad 
te  scribam :  tu  sagacius  odorabere,"  we  may  justly  appreciate  the  penetrat- 
ing acumen  that  revealed  these  secrets  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  centuries  to 
the  classical  reader.    The  Abb6  Montgault's  French  version  is  also  entitled  to 
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The  conscious  hardihood  of  impllg^izlg  mj  asser* 
tion  of  so  eonsummo^te  a  classical  scholar  as  Lcvd 
Brougham  is  supposed  to  he,  has  ccMupelled  mo  ta 
appear  antfed  in  strength  of  authontji  which  nooes^ 
sitated,  and  I  trost,  will  excuse,  these  multipUed 
references  and  muiute  details,  though  abridged  a3 
much  as  possible. 

HiB  lordship  hw  also  included  in  his  group,  and 
exhibited  in  striking  outline,  the  genius  and  aberra^ 
tions  of  Napoleon,  which  I  notice  merely  to  add  that 
M.  Blanqui,  on  his  return  from  a  statistical  mission  to 
Corsica,  communicated,  on  the  17th  instant,  t6  the 
Soci^tS  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  some 
interesting  partlculcms  of  Bonaparte's  juyenile  essays^ 
hitherto,  apparently,  unknown.  One  is  on  the  '^  Cul- 
ture of  the  Mulberry-tree,"  a  source  of  profitable 
industry  in  the  island;  another  on  the  ^* Military 
Defence  of  Corsica ;"  and  a  third  on  the  ^'  Constitu* 
tional  Oath,"  required  of  the  French  clergy  in  1790. 
They  all  teem,  as  is  represented,  with  beauties  of  the 
first  order,  unerringly  prelusive  to  that  superiority  of 
mind  which,  in  its  riper  stage,  so  dazzled,  deluded, 
and  dismayed  mankind.  In  1792,  he  thus  addressed 
his  great^uncle  and  guardian  Lucien, — ^^  Enyoyez  moi 
trois  cents  francs.  Cette  somme  me  suffira  pour  aller 
k  Paris tout  me  dit  que  j'y  r^ussirai :  voulez  vous 

praiM ;  and,  if  some  reaidttouB  obscoritiefl  should  still  interrupt  the  perusalt 
we  may  say,  with  D'Olivet,  (ad  Epist.  4,  lib.  ii.)  "Tu  yerd,  bone  lector,  que 
non  intelUgunter  ne  ourabis  quidem  intelligere,  sed  ex  us  que  plana  sunt 
Toluptatem  et  fractum  capies." 

How  different  was  the  friendship  of  Cicero  and  Atticus  from  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  sentiment  by  the  renowned  Russian  Chief,  Suyarow,  as  found  in 
the  collection  of  his  quaint  and  pithy  sayings — *<Amitie  et  serncea  soat 
deux  parallMos  qui  ne  se  rencontrent  jamais."  Such,  in  his  view,  was  the 
discordance  between  the  profession  ai^  action  of  friendship ! 
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m'en  empdchet  &ute  de  cent  6cub  t"  The  litUe  sum 
(£12^)  was  senty  and  firuitftil  indeed  was  it  of  results ! 
Of  his  first  public  manifestation  in  that  capital,  in 
October,  1795,  when  he  overthrew  the  Sections  armed 
in  opposition  to  the  Convention^  I  was  witness,  and 
well  remember  the  prognostics  raised  on  the  fearful 
energy  oi  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  when  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  refuge  to  one  of  the 
discomfited  generals  and  his  aide^e^camp^  who  were 
concealed  at  my  residence  in  the  South  for  some  days. 
The  general,  a  connexion  of  my  family,  did  not  long 
survive;  but  the  aide-de-camp,  since  also  deceased, 
had  subsequently  served  with  distinction  under  Napo- 
leon, and  commanded  the  third  division  of  the  invad- 
ing army  agamst  Spain  in  1823,  when  he  was  created 
a  Peer  of  France;  I  mean  the  kite  General,  CSount 
Bourke,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Brigade, 
who  was  made  prisoner  with  his  countryman,  the 
unfortunate  Lally,  at  Pondicherry,  for  the  surrender 
of  which  Lally  was  executed  in  1766,  a  sacrifice 
similar,  as  elsewhere  observed,  to  that  of  our  Byng, 
to  national  vanity  and  popular  clamour;  but  Lally 
found  a  noble  vindicator  in  his  eloquent  (natural) 
son.  Count  Lally  Tolendal,  who  concluded  one  of  his 
memorials  in  strong  language: — '^Le  parlement  de 
Dijon  a  ratifie,  par  bdtise,  un  assassinat,  que  celui 
de  Paris  avait  commis  par  cruaut^." 

Keaching  in  his  progress  the  highest  elevation  of 
public  virtue.  Lord  Brougham  closes  his  review  of 
illustrious  modems  by  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Wash- 
ington, who  succeeds  Napoleon  in  the  series,  not 
indeed  as  a  pendant,  but  in  deepest  contrast. 

The  generally  vicious  system  of  princely  tuition  has 
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oa  another  occasion,  provoked  the  sharp  and  apposite 
animadversion  of  Lord  Brougham ;  though  his  iHus- 
trations  of  the  momentous  subject  are  not  always 
incontrovertible.     At  page  4,  of  the  second  series  of 
his  Statesmen,  he  indignantly  produces  the  answer  of 
the  Eight  Reverend  preceptor  of  Louis  XV.,  when 
Dauphin,  (Fleury,  bishop  of  Frejus,)  on  being  asked 
by  his  royal  pupil — "Quoi  done,  les  rois  meurent-ils  ?" 
^'  Quelquefois,  Monseigneur,"  was  the  cautious  reply, 
says  his  lordship.    I  must,  in  the  first  instance,  correct 
the  error  of  ascribing  this  answer  to  the  young  King's 
Right  Reverend  Preceptor;  for  it  was  made  by  his 
Governor,  Marshal  Villeroy,  thus  wholly  defeating 
his  lordship's  fond  desire  to  assail  a  popish  prelate. 
And  besides,  I  would  deferentially  submit,  that,  as 
Louis  could  not  have  been  above  five  years  old  at  the 
time,  for  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and,  of  course, 
was  no  longer  Dauphin,  at  that  infant  age,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  courtierlike  response. 
It  is,  in  fact,  pretty  much  the  evasive  one  that  would 
have  been  made  to  a  child  so  young  in  any  class  of 
society.     But,  as  applicable  to  a  King  of  France,  it 
is  further  excusable;  for  the  monarch's  death,  like 
the  fiction  of  our  law,  which  declares  the  Sovereign 
incapable  of  doing  wrong,  was  never  recognised,  as 
the  following  historical   anecdote  will  elucidate, — 
"Le  14  Mai  1610,  Marie  de  Medecis  eplorfe,  lors- 
que  son  Conseil  fut  r^uni  aupres  d'elle,  dit,  H61as ! 

le  roi  est  mort! — le  roi  est  mort! Vous  vous 

trompez,  Madame,  r^pondit  le  chancelier,  Brulart  de 
Sillery,  (ancestor  of  Madame  de  Genlis's  husband,) 
le  roi  ne  meurt  pas  en  France."  All  the  contemporary 
historians  confirm  this  fact,  which  a  recent  one,  M.  A. 
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Bazin,  repeats,  (Histoire  de  Louis  XIII.,  1836 ;)  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  uniform  announcement  of  the 
royal  demise  was — "  Le  roi  est  mort — Vive  le  roi !" 
simultaneously.  The  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  is 
the  event  here  referred  to ;  and  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  his  assassin,  the  fanatic  Ravaillac,  descended  in  the 
female  line,  it  was  said,  from  the  Protestant  fanatic, 
Poltrot,  (Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1839,)  38 
Rohespierre  is  stated  to  have  heen  the  nephew  of 
Damien,*  form  an  appalling  recital  in  the  Chronologie 
Septenaire,  (1610,  &c.)  a  publication  or  journal  of  the 
period.  But  these  excruciating  eflbrts  of  inhuman 
ingenuity  did  not  satisfy  Pasquier,  ''  la  gloire  de  la 
magistrature  Fran^aise,"  as  he  is  usuaUy  designated, 
and  ardent  enemy  of  the  Jesuits;  for  he  wrote — 
"  Pour  moi,  si  je  m'etois  trouv6  au  jugement,  j'euse 
pass^  outre :  les  pdre,  m^re,  frdre  et  soBur  fiissent  bien 

*  The  ooncluding  lines  of  Goldsmith's  Trayeller  refer  to  Damien's  rack — 
(15th  January,  1757.) 

'*  The  lifted  axe,  the  agonising  wheel,        ' 
Liike's  iron  crown,  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel." 

The  following  explanation  of  "  Luke's  iron  crown,"  is  from  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson :  "  In  the  Respublica  Hungarica,"  there  is  an  account  of  a  des- 
perate rebellion  in  1514,  headed  by  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Zeek,  George 
and  Luke«  When  it  was  quelled,  George^  not  Luke,  was  punished  by  his 
head  being  encircled  with  a  red  hot  iron  crown:  **coran&  eandetcmde ferteH 
eoronatur,**  The  same  seyerity  of  torture  was  exercised  on  the  Earl  of  Athol, 
one  of  the  murderers  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland."  I  am  indebted  to  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  this  reference  to  Boswell. 

An  eye- witness  of  Damien's  torments,  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  amaze- 
ment at  their  endurance  by  the  wretched  man,  whose  saying — "La  joum^ 
sera  dure,  mais  elle  passera,"  sufficiently  attested  his  fortitude.  The  humane 
orders  of  Louis  XY.,  who  on  receiying  the  blow  cried  out—"  C'est  cet  hom- 
me-1^  qui  m'a  frapp^ ;  qu'on  Tarrdte,  et  qu'on  ne  lui  fesse  point  de  mal," 
were  little  attended  to ;  for^  fiye  minutes  after,  in  the  yery  palace  of  Ver« 
sailles,  he  was  tortured,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  aboye  two  months. 

See  Voltaire's  Si^le  de  Louis  XY.,  chap.  37,  where  his  reflections  on  these 
cruelties  do  him  credit. 
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morts  avec  lui/'  At  this  hour,  we  should  hardly 
eulogise  the  justice  or  humanity  of  such  a  magistrate ; 
but,  though  the  punishment  did  not  extend  so  far, 
the  fSunily  residence  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  I 
have  seen  at  Angoul^me,  the  spot  where  it  had 
existed,  still  vacant,  though  now,  I  believe,  occupied. 
I  may  here,  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  on  Lord 
Brougham's  representations  of  French  history.  In 
his  article  on  Camot,  the  learned  Peer  extenuates 
that  remarkable  man's  vote  on  the  King's  trial,  and 
vindicates  his  apparent  participation  in  the  acts  of 
the  Ciommittee  of  Public  Safety;  but,  not  even  his 
lordship's  sophistry,  ingeniously  exerted  as  it  is,  can, 
I  conceive,  efface  the  double  stain,  particularly  the 
former,  even  on  the  noble  advocate's  recital  of  the 
circumstances.  These  points,  however,  may  be  viewed 
as  matters  of  opinion,  and  entitled,  consequently,  to 
that  liberty  of  adoption  which  we  cannot  extend  to 
statements  opposed  to  historical  facts ;  such  as,  that 
**  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  altogether  the  crea- 
tion, and  generally  the  creature  of  the  Convention," 
rather  than  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  while 
it  is  perfectly  ascertained,  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  government,  or,  more  truly,  misgovemment,  was 
conducted  by  the  Committee;  and  from  that  centre 
radiated  all  the  administrative  departments  of  state. 
'^  But  even  that  hateful  tribunal,"  his  lordship  adds, 
"acquitted  more  than  it  condemned;  and  as  each 
cause  was  defended,  so  it  is  well  known  that  no  advo- 
cate ever  suffered  for  the  freedom  of  his  defence." 
These  assertions,  I  own,  surprise  me,  for  the  truth  is, 
that  the  Difenseur  Ojficieux  was  generally  named  by 
the  Tribunal ;  completely  its  creature ;  and,  if  none 
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(read,  few)  Buffered  for  the  freedom  of  his  defence,  it 
was  because  that  freedom  was  scarcely  ever  boldly  exer- 
cised. His  lordship,  however,  is  in  no  sense  justified  in 
this  broad  averment ;  for,  nearly  the  sole  instance  that 
could  be  adduced  of  the  advocates  daring  in  fulness  of 
duty,  to  defend  a  prisoner,  though  most  guardedly, 
evinces  the  contrary;  I  advert  to  the  trial  of  the  devoted 
Queen,  whose  two  DSfenseurs  Officieux,  M.  Chauveau- 
Lagarde,  and  M.  Tronson  Ducoudray,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Tribunal,  and  not  by  the  Queen,  but, 
actuated  by  an  honorable  feeling  not  wholly  to  aban- 
don the  august  victim,  or  the  duty  which  they  had 
undertaken,  had  urged  some  forcible  ailments  in  her 
fiivor,  though  in  the  most  deferential  and  cautious  lan- 
guage, were  quickly  made  sensible  of  the  danger  they 
had  incurred.  ^*  Le  danger  de  leurs  fonctions  se  decou- 
vre  au  moment  oh  elles  cessent ;  I'un  et  I'autre  sont 
arrSt^s  a  I'audience,"  are  the  words  of  MontgaiUard,  by 
no  means  an  ultra-royal  Annalist.*  (Hist,  de  France, 

•  **  Sans  sortir  du  cerde  trte  reserr^/'  says  the  historian,  '*  dans  lequel  cm 
a  Tenfbrm6  le  systdme  de  la  defense,  lis  repoussent  tons  les  chefr  de  raoeoaa* 

turn Qnelque  snperflos  qne  lenr  pandssent  les  soins  de  ce  tziste  deroiri 

ils  le  remplissent  avec  zSle les  joges,  mSlant  Toutrage  et  la  derision  k 

la  crnaut^,  retxacent  des  cannibales  dansant  antour  du  biicher  anqnel  est  gar- 
tonfe  la  Tictune  dont  ils  Tont  d^rorer  les  chaizs  pa^itantes :"  a  livid  and 
not  orercharged  description !  Her  adyocates  always  spoke  with  admiration 
of  the  Qoeen's  presence  of  mind  at  this  fearful  juncture.  Chauyeau-Lagarde's 
nanatiye  is  highly  interesting.  His  coUeagae  died  in  exile  in  the  deserts  of 
Sinnamari,  (Ghiiana.)  On  this  gentleman's  death,  a  contemporary  poet.  M. 
J.  Esmenard,  (Fo^me  de  la  Navigation,  1806,  8yo.,  chap,  yi.,)  thus  impres- 
sively refeired  to  his  defence  of  the  Queen — 

"  Adieu,  tombeau  sacz^,  lugubre  monument, 
Cendres  de  I'orateur  dont  le  zele  <9oquent 
D^endit  sans  espoir,  mais  avec  tant  de  chazmes. 
La  grandeur  dans  les  fers,  la  beauts  dans  les  larmes !"  ftc. 
Chauveau-Lagarde  survived  till  within  these  few  years.   Both  had  attempted 
to  defend  various  other  unfortunate  prisoners ;  and  Tronson  had  also  tendered 
his  lealous  offices  for  Louis  XVI.,  but  was  repelled  by  the  Coaveation. 
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torn,  iv.,  page  127.)   The  next  day  it  is  true,  they  were, 
on  a  remonstrance,  liberated  from  prison,  but  not  from 
their  terror;  and  few,  if  any  lawyers,  subsequently, 
ventured    to    encounter,    by    anything   like  a  bold 
defence,   a  similar  peril;  for  it  must  be  borne   in 
mind,  that  the  duty  was  not  always  of  their  choice, 
while  they  durst  not  decline  it.     They  consequently, 
seldom  interfered,  unless,  as  if  convinced,  to  express 
their  assent,  rather  than  opposition,  to  the  penal  sen- 
tence, which,  by  a  special^  decree,  could  be  no  other 
than  death ;  nor  was  any  material  evidence  required, 
the  moral  or  personal  conviction  of  the  tribunal  being 
quite  sufficient.     Thus,  in  the  metropolis,  the  func- 
tions of  the  advocate  were  utterly  illusive;  but,  in 
the  departments,  the  victims  were  spared  at  least  this 
insult,  for  they  had  few  or  no  defenders.     How  often 
have  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  prejudged  prisoner 
arrested  at  his  first  attempt  of  defence,  by  the  awfril 
denunciation  of  the  president,  Fouquier  Tinville — 
"Citoyen,  le  tribunal  est  fixe  sur  ton  compte;"  and 
bold,  or  insane,  would  have  been  the  advocate  who 
interposed.     Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  number  ac- 
quitted exceeded  that  of  the  condemned, — certainly 
not  during  the  last  months,  for  I  could  easily  prove 
the  reverse.     And  was  not  the  holocaust  immolation 
of  the  venerable  Malesherbes,  with  three  successive 
generations  of  his  family,  for  having  defended  Louis 
XVI.,  a  deterrent  example  to  the  advocates  of  minor 
cases  ?   For  though  not  a  condemnation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  it  operated  as  a  precedent,  which 
was  fondly  and  fearfully  imitated. 

On  the  King's  trial,  the  Oirondins,  those,  I  mean, 
of  the  special  department,  ten  in  number,  had  nearly 
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aA  declared  their  firm  resolution  to  protect  tHe  royal 
life,  while  they  sacrificed  the  regal  dignity,  but  when 
brought  to  the  test,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  yielding 
to  fear,  that  terrible  demoraliser  of  the  human  spirit, 
they,  Mdth  the  single  exception  of  Grangeneuve,  who 
nobly  defied  the  threatening  glance  of  Robespierre, 
betrayed  their  internal  conviction,  and  voted  for  their 
Sovereign's  death.  Vergniaud,  too,  by  far  the  most 
eloquent  of  them,  or  of  the  Convention  at  large,  and, 
who  had  energetically  opposed  and  denounced  the 
atrocious  Commune  on  all  occasions,  pronounced,  as 
President,  the  fatal  sentence.  Deeply  did  I,  to  whom, 
in  my  early  days,  he  had  shewn  uniform  kindness,  on 
my  visits  to  him,  at  his  residence  in  the  '^rue  S^ 
Catherine,"  at  Bordeaux,  regret  this  fiiilure  of  heart 
on  so  critical  an  ordeal  of  his  fortitude.  His  colleague, 
Gensonne,  with  whom  I  had  also  been  on  terms  of 
acquaintance,  at  his  house  in  the  rue  ^'des  Trois 
Conils,"  was  equally  pusillanimous,  and  followed  Yerg- 
niaud*s  example.  The  two  youngest,  Ducos  and 
FonfrMe  had  been  mere  fops.  The  former,  I  recol- 
lect, wore  Mse  calves,  to  make  his  legs  correspond 
with  the  comparatively  greater  fulness  of  his  body ; 
but  he  was  an  excellent  dancer,  as  was  likewise  his 
brother-in-law,  Fonfr^de,  whose  uncle  of  the  same 
name,  (Boyer  FonfrMe,)  stood  pre-eminent  in  that 
accomplishment,  until  surpassed  by  my  friend,  Tr£nis, 
who  knev^  no  superior,  save  the  ^'  Dieu  de  la  danse," 
as  he  was  distinguished,  the  younger  Vestris.  M. 
Trinis,  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  destined  for  the 
bar,  but  the  spoiled  child  of  society,  from  his  eminence 
as  a  dancer,  which  eventually  turned  his  head,  and 
made  him  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  he 
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To  these  few  personal  details,  I  shall  only  add 
that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1793, 1  dined  at  the  house 
of  M.  Vandeny ver,  my  family's  banker,  in  the  "  rue 
Viyienne,  near  the  old  Bourse,  (or  Exchange)  in  com- 
pany with  twelve  of  the  deputies,  known  under  the 
general  designation  of  Girondins,  and  chiefs  of  the  dass, 
constituting  altogether,  including  the  Vandenyversy 
iather  and  son,  with  myself,  the  number  of  fifteen,  and 
before  the  year  closed,  one  of  the  V andenyvers  and  I 
alone  survived.  Thirteen  had  fallen  under  the  revolu- 
tionary axe  I  On  the  31st  of  May,  and  two  succeeding 
days,  Robespierre's  terrific  ascendancy  was  established, 
though  on  the  28th,  his  adversaries,  the  Girondins, 
exulted  in  the  assured  prospect  of  their  approaching 
triumph,  as  I  witnessed. 

This  advertence  to  the  celebrated  Action,  su^ests, 
and  will,  I  trust,  justify  a  few  cursory  observations  on 
their  splendid  annalist,  M.  de  Lamartine's  work ; — 
Numerous,  truly,  are  the  beauties  spread  over  his 
eight  ample  volumes,  the  hot-bed  germination  of  only 
eighteen  months'  labour ;  more,  indeed  of  the  imagi- 
nation^ than  of  combined  research  and  reflection.  The 
poet  is  discernible  in  every  page, — the  impartial 
dignity  of  the  historian — very  seldom.  In  &ct,  the 
whole  is  lighted  up  with  a  universal  glare,  as  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  of  Congreve's  and  Sheridan's  dra- 
mas; and  the  brilliant  narrative  rarely  tempers  its 
lofty  tone,  or  varies  its  dazzling  course.  Almost  every 
line  glitters  with  some  sparkling  antithesis,  or  vivid 
image ;  and,  as  the  style  of  Gibbon,  compared  with 
Hume's,  or  Johnson's  with  that  of  Addison,  so  M.  de 
Lamartine's  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival, 
M.  Thiers,  which  is  peculiarly  unartificial  and  lucid. 
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But  a  tax  more  objectionable  consequence,  and  one 
of  mournful  effect,  results  from  the  too  obvious  aban* 
donment  of  his  earlier  religious  principles,  when  in 
concert  with  Chateaubriand,  he  endeared,  in  his 
beautiful  *^  Meditations,*'  and  in  his  ^^  Harmonies," 
to  the  feelings,  and  reconciled  to  the  conviction  of  his 
countrymen,  the  truths  and  influence  of  Christianity. 
Deplorable,  is  the  erasure  from  his  heart  and  mind, 
as  all  his  late  publications  unerringly  demonstrate, 
of  the  happy  inspiration,  which  testified  the  intense 
impression,  the  paramount  empire,  and  unchangeable, 
even  under  a  martyr's  doom,  of  the  inculcated  religion 
of  his  junior  days,  when  in  allusion  to  a  catholic 
temple,  where  he  had  imbibed  these  solacing  senti- 
ments, he  enthusiastically  expressed  them  in  his 
justly  admired  Harmonies — 

**  Temple  o^  j'ai  tout  re^u,  temple  oii  j'lu  tout  appris, 
J'embrasseraie  encore  ta  demidre  colonne, 
DuMd— je  (tre  6camk  sons  tee  sacx^  d6bris." 

For  though  not  with  the  shameless  dereliction  of  his 
compeer  Michelet,  he  still  has  sunk  more  or  less  into 
the  partisan  of  Voltaire,  of  Rousseau,  and  other  infi- 
dels, the  former  objects  of  his  marked  reprobation, 
and  even  claims  our  frequent  applause  for  the  profli- 
gate and  blood-stained  agents  of  the  revolutionary 
horrors,  for  Danton,  Robespierre,  CamiUe  Desmoulins, 
(vol  iv.  120,)  and  others  of  consonant  stamp.  Voltaire 
he  calls  the  Luther  of  the  revolution,  as  the  type  and 
representative  of  a  great  principle ;  nor  does  he  even 
suffer  to  pass  wholly  unpraised,  the  execrable  Marat, 
who,  assuming  the  license  of  a  Protestant  in  the 
inter]iretation  of  Holy  Writ,  maintained,  in  his  incen- 
diary jouiiial,  ^'  L'ami  du  Feuple,''  that  the  revolution 
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was  exclusively  founded  on  the  Gospel — ^**que  la 
revolution  se  trouvait  tout  entidre  dans  I'Evangile." 
In  his  first  volume,  page  234,  he  says, — '^  Les  vices  de 
Danton,  itaient  heroiques ;"  and  so,  doubtless,  would 
Mr.  Carlyle  characterise  his  audacious  crimes.  Those 
of  Marat,  too,  M.  Lamartine,  (tome  iv.  p.  165,)  asserts 
^'  ont  pris  de  la  grandeur,"  with  similar  perversions  of 
deeds  and  language  all  through  his  achievement,  of 
which,  indeed,  Robespierre  may  be  represented  the 
hero,  as  Satan,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  the 
compaiison,  is  said  to  be  Milton's.  The  fame  so 
justly  acquired  by  M.  Lamartine  as  a  poet  and  orator, 
will  not,  I  apprehend,  derive  additional  lustre  from 
this  hazarded  trial  in  a  new  sphere  of  exertion,  for, 
though  abounding  in  passages  of  touching  effect,  and 
graphic  power,  it  is  no  less  fraught  with  misstatements 
and  flagrant  contradictions.  Of  the  latter,  a  signal 
instance  occurs  at  pages  252  to  260,  volume  the  first, 
in  his  character  of  Voltaire,  whom  he  describes  as  the 
apostle  of  reason,  of  philosophy,  and  liberty. — ^^  La 
raison  qui  n'est  que  la  lumidre  devait  en  faire  d'abord 
son  podte,  son  apdtre  aprds,  son  idole  enfin ;"  and 
shordy  after,  we  find  the  same  Voltaire  represented 
as  the  basest  flatterer  of  royalty-^^'  II  livra  aux  rois 

la  liberty  civile  des  peuples il  excusa  les  vices 

infimes  du  grand  Frederic ;  il  agenouilla  la  philoso- 

phie  devant  les  maitresses  de  Louis  XV il  ne 

rougit  d'aucune  prostitution  de  son  g6nie,  pourvu  que 
le  salaire  de  ses  complaisances  lui  servit  k  acheter  des 
ennemis  an  Christ,"  &c.  Nor  does  M.  Lamartine 
ever  quote  his  authorities,  though  he  demands  not 
credence,  he  says,  for  his  word,  which  notwithstanding, 
is  generally  bis  sole  voucher  for  his  statements.    He 
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confidently  asserts  his  exerted  industry  in  research, 
and  truthfulness  in  imparting  the  derived  information, 
while  constant  remonstrances  against  his  misrepre- 
sentations immediately  followed  the  appearance  of  his 
work,  so  as  altogether  to  disentitle  him  to  that  credit, 
which  it  is  the  historian's  first  duty  to  deserve,  and 
first  advantage  to  possess.  As  connected  with  the 
condition  of  France,  at  the  period  to  which  Lord 
Brougham  so  frequently  recurs,  this  short  review  of 
its  historian's  too  celebrated  relation  of  it,  cannot  be 
considered  wholly  digressive,  and  may,  therefore,  meet 
the  reader's  indulgence.  As  for  M.  de  Lamartine's 
subsequent  meteoric  career,  I  need  only  add  that, 
short  lived  though  it  was,  history  necessarily  destines 
for  it,  no  uninteresting  page,  but,  whether  of  favor  or 
discredit,  time,  the  subduer  of  passion  or  prejudice, 
will  best  determine. 

The  trial  of  Louis' did  not,  indeed,  take  place  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  but  the  &te  of  his  defen- 
ders, at  least  of  the  senior,  M.  De  Malesherbes,  le 
vertueux  Malesherbes,  as  he  was  emphatically  desig- 
nated, was  an  impressive  lesson  and  ample  warning, 
it  is  not  superfiuous  to  reiterate,  which  could  not 
fail  of  effect;  for  one  of  the  heads  of  accusation 
brought  against  him,  at  the  close  of  a  long  incarcera- 
tion, was  the  defence  of  the  Tyrant,  though  expressly 
authorised  by  the  Convention  to  undertake  that  dan- 
gerous duty.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  man  was 
equally  hateful  and  fearful  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  as  that  of  Foetus  Thrasea  was  to  Nero— 

^  Nepii^y  • .  •  .Tov  Opa4ria¥  ftaktera  fua&p  teal  0o/W/i€yot,*'  atO  the 

words  of  Plutarch,  (nepi  woXtJuc&v  waparfi€¥ftarwyt  Cap.  33, 
Oper.  Moral.)  and,  in  those  of  Tacitus,  the  Committee, 
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like    Nero,  ^'  virtutem    ipsam    exscindere    cupiyit." 
Annal.  xvi.  21.)  Accordingly,  the  following  year,  this 
excellent  citizen,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  an 
outrage  on  justice,  misnamed  a  trial,  was  condemned, 
as  already  adverted  to,  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  executed,  together  with  his  sister,  daughter,  son- 
in-law,  grand-daughter,  and  her  husband !  a  holocaust, 
not  without  example  in  those  terrific  days.     The  other 
royal  advocate,  M.  De  S^ze,  avoided  the  destiny  of  his 
colleague  by  a  total  seclusion  in  the  country,  but,  in 
after  years,  was  raised  to  deserved  professional  honors. 
The  celebrated  advocate  Target,  whom  Louis  had 
applied  to  for  his  official  aid  and  defence,  on  this 
eventftd  crisis,  having,  with    others,    declined    the 
perilous  task,  two  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  Messieurs 
Colin  and  De  Merville,  lawyers  themselves,  waited 
on  M.  de  Size,  who,  though  comparatively  young  at 
the  metropolitan  bar,  had  alreacly  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  as  he  had  previously  exercised  his  pro- 
fession at  Bordeaux,   where  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  fiimily,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  accept  the 
dangerous  office,  while  fully  aware  of  the  probable 
consequence.     ^  I  have  just  read,'  he  replied  to  their 
solicitation,    'the  resolution  of  the  Commune,  (or 
Town  Coimcil)  declaring  that  the  King's  defenders 
must  continue  shut  up  with  him  until  the  trial  shall 
close.     I  look  upon  this  decision  as  equivalent  to  pros- 
cription, but  shall  devote  myself  to  the  solicited  duty 
with  my  whole  heart.'    ("  Je  regarde  cet  arrSt^  comine 
un  acte  de  proscription  centre  les  defenseurs  du  roL 
Je  m'y  voue  toutefois  du  fonds  de  mon  coeur.")    It 
was  not  even  without  some  contest  in  the  Convention, 
that  the  destined  royal  victim's  demand  to  be  allowed 
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a  defender,  was  granted,  so  far,  however,  more  humane 
than  the  Grenevan  judge  (that  is  Calvin,  the  real 
though  not  officiating  judge,)  had  been  to  Servetus. 

In  fuller  contradiction  of  Lord  Brougham's  represen- 
tation of  the  CSommittee  of  Public  Safety,  I  can  appeal 
to  the  irrefragable  authority  of  M.  B.  Maurice,  who  has 
published  some  curious  extracts  from  the  registries  of 
the  different  prisons  during  the  reign  of  terror.  He 
states  that  after  the  law  of  10th  of  March,  1793—''  Le 
Tribunal  R^volutionaire  n'a  plus  que  deux  sentences — 
Tacquittement,  ou  la  mort."  There  occurred  but  one 
exception,  that  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  was  con- 
denmed  to  ten  years  confinement,  though  several  of 
that  age,  or  little  older,  were  executed.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  1794,  twenty-nine  of  the  old  fsumers  general  of 
the  public  revenue,  were  sentenced  to  die — ^*^  convain- 
cus  d*6tre  tons  auteurs  ou  complices  d'un  grand  complot 
tendant  k  fiivoriser  les  succ&s  des  ennemis  de  la  France 
et  notament,  en  mettant  au  tabac  de  Teau/'  And  the 
illustrious  Lavoisier  was  amongst  these  victims,  as 
mentioned  elsewhere!  Two,  however,  contrived  to 
escape.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  month 
preceding  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  who,  however, 
during  that  interval  did  not  attend  the  Committee, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  six  persons,  including 
twenty-nine  females,  were  sacrificed,  ''  pour  avoir 
fonn6  un  complot,  pour  poignarder  les  membres  des 
C!omit£s  du  Salut  Public,  et  Surete  6£n6rale,  leur 
arracher  le  cosuvy  le  griUer^  le  manger^  et  faire^  maurir 
les  plus  marqants  dans  un  tonneau  garni  de  pointes !" 
This  last  imputed  torment  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
from  the  story,  now  classed  with  the  apocryphal,  of 
Begulus.   All  this  is  literally  transcribed  from  the  still 
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patent  records  of  the  period,  and  while  Camot  formed 
one  of  the  atrocious  Decemvirate;  for  his  signature 
most  frequently  sanctions  their  multiplied  murders. 
His  subsequent  excuse  was,  that  he  subscribed  his 
name,  de  conficmce  ;  but  he  could  not  have  overlooked 
the  daily  immolations ;  for  he  constantly  read  each 
morning  the  M oniteur,  where  the  executions  regularly 
and  prominently  appeafed  of  the  preceding  day,  and 
he  was  necessarily  aware  that  they  could  not  have 
taken  place  unless  ratified  by  the  Committee,  in  which 
his  signature  had  concurred.  At  an  after  period,  Carnot 
published  his  own  defence — ^'  Reponse  de  L.  N.  M. 
Camot  au  Rapport  de  J.  C.  Dallieul — Paris,  an  vi,," 
(1798.)    The  sanguinary  Commune  finally,  and  most 
deservedly,  met  the  fate  to  which  they  had  consigned 
80  many  innocent  victims,  without  distinction  of  age, 
sex,  or  merit. 

No  effort  of  imagination  could,  in  truth,  devise  a 
fouler  or  more  effective  engine  of  evil  than  this  satanic 
municipal  body.  Not  satiated  with  the  accumulated 
massacres  in  September  1792,  of  the  metropolitan 
prisons,  they  hastened  to  urge  their  kindred  func- 
tionaries in  the  departments  to  follow  their  example, 
and  make  an  universal  clearance  of  the  immured  aris- 
tocrats,  as  an  act  of  imperative  patriotic  obligation, 
and  not  less  of  security  to  those  patriots,  combating 
the  foreign  foe,  whose  wives,  children,  and  families 
would  be  a  prey  in  their  absence  to  these  enemies  of 
their  country,  who  might  find  means  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  prison,  and  would  not  fail  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  all  that  was  dear  to  the  patriotic  heart. 
**Nous  marcherons  a  Fennemi;  mais  nous  ne  laisse- 
rons  pas  derri^re  nous  ces  brigands  pour  egoi^er  nos 
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cnfants  et  nos  femmes."  But  as  some  noble-minded 
governors  of  the  French  provinces  refused  obedience 
to  the  sanguinary  mandate  of  Charles  IX.,  (see  page 
170,  ante,)  this  exhortation  was  of  too  horrible  a  cha^ 
racter  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  circular, 
bearing  ten  signatures,  including  that  of  the  miscreant 
Marat,  was  suppressed.  It  has,  however,  been  lately 
produced  to  light,  and  stands  prominent  amongst  the 
most  criminatory  monuments  of  human  atrocity. 

Whence  Lord  Brougham  derived  the  statements 
that  I  have  assumed  the  right,  on  better  information, 
to  controvert,  I  cannot  discover;  I  could  cite  innu- 
merable authorities  in  contradiction  to  his  lordship ; 
and  my  own  recollection — ^^quaeque  ipse  miserrima 
vidi,"  (j£neid.  ii.)  is  in  distinct  opposition  to  him. 
But  his  lordship's  ardor  as  an  advocate  surpasses  his 
patience  of  investigation. 

In  respect  to  Camot,  again.  Lord  Brougham  parti- 
cularly refers  to  the  "  Eloge  Historique  de  Camot," 
by  M.  Arago,  which,  however,  from  its  professed 
purpose,  can  hardly  be  an  impartial  record.  Yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  circumstances,  which,  like 
Nelson's  aberrations  at  Naples,  are  indelible  spots 
on  his  life,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  the  high  praise 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  distinguished  academician 
who,  like  Fontenelle  and  Bailly,  accumulates,  and  so 
ably  executes  such  a  variety  of  scientific  functions. 
His  "Eloge  Historique"  of  Watt,  is  an  admirable 
homage  to  our  great  countryman,  while  he  does  not 
appear  quite  so  equitable  in  adjudicating  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  England  and  France  to  the  photographic 
discoverjfy  as  his  Report  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  support  of  a  demand  for  pensions  to  M.  Daguerre 
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and  M.  Niepce,  may  show.  I  cannot,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  add,  conceive  a  more  appropriate  desig*- 
nation  for  our  transcendant  national  bard  than  that 
of  "The  Photographic  Painter  of  Nature;"  to 
borrow  an  image  and  apply  it,  in  analogy  of  cha- 
racter, to  Nature's  best  interpreter,  from  the  great 
discovery,  which,  like  him,  traces  with  unerring  deli- 
cac^y  of  transcript,  and  perfect  accuracy  of  deUneation, 
her  minutest,  and,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  imperceptible 
workings. 

I  marvel,  (to  employ  a  very  favorite  expression  of 
his  lordship,  in  defiance  of  Horace's  "Nihil  admi- 
rari,"  or  of  the  aOavfuiala  of  Democritus) — I  marv^ 
much  at  these  inadvertencies.  And  when,  at  page  9, 
he  states,  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert,  the  penalty 
attached  to  the  marriage  of  the  possessor  or  inheritor 
of  the  crown  with  a  Catholic,  he  should  have  added 
that  the  prohibition  includes  not  only  a  professed,  but 
a  recantant  Catholic,  one  who  had  ever  been  of  that 
persuasion,  however  long  it  may  have  been  renounced; 
a  bad  encouragement,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  con- 
version from  presumed  error.     • 

His  lordship's  frequency  of  classical  quotations, 
has,  I  perceive,  attracted  censure;  but  even  he  can 
say  little  new,  and  when  a  thought  is  borrowed,  the 
obligation,  in  justice  and  gratitude,  should  surely  be 
acknowledged.  The  example  of  such  men  as  Bacon 
and  Montaigne,  so  truly  original  and  rich  in  their 
native  stores,  still  copiously  drinking  at  the  great 
fountains  of  antiquity,  is  his  lordship's  all-sufficient 
warrant.  We  borrow,  and  the  reader  applauds,  an 
illustrative  quotation  from  Shakspere,  MUton,  or 
Spenser ;  but  we  fear  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  if 
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we  follow  their  example  and  borrow  from  their  pre- 
decessors. 

Two  volumes  have  also  appeared  under  the  title  of 
"  Political  Philosophy,"  currently,  and,  I  believe,  truly, 
ascribed  to  the  learned  ex-Chancellor,  whose  pardon  I 
have  anxiously  to  solicit,  should  I  err  in  adjudging  the 
work  to  him ;  for,  though  demoMtrative  of  his  unim- 
paired activity  of  mind,  comprehensive  views,  and 
extensive  reading,  some  occasional  lapses  of  memory  or 
reflection,  still  betray  his  characteristic  impatience  of 
inquiry  and  hastiness  of  conclusion.  The  few  ani- 
madversions which  I  shall  here  submit  are  confined  to 
modem  history,  because  more  susceptible  of  direct 
proof,  more  within  the  compass  of  general  intelligence, 
and,  at  least,  of  equal  interest  with  remoter  periods,  of 
which  I  forbear  noticing,  some  rather  problematical 
statements,  likely  to  involve  a  length  of  discussion 
beyond  the  patience  of  general  readers,  or  present  con- 
venience of  my  time. 

At  p.  456  of  the  second  volume,  a  glowing  homage 
is  paid  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  for  the  benefit 
conferred  on  his  country  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  of  which  England  gave  no 
example ;  and  with  equal  ardor  of  justice,  the  author 
stigmatises  the  repeal  of  that  act  of  tolerance  by  Louis 
XIV.,  as  the  consummation  of  blind  and  tyrannous 
bigotry ;  but  I  find,  with  no  little  surprise,  an  event  so 
universally  notorious  in  its  period  and  consequences, 
assigned  to  the  year  1678,  instead  of  1685,  the  22nd 
October,  its  unquestionable  date.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  such  an  anachronism  ;  for  it  is  no  error  of 
impression,  and  can  have  no  ground  in  history  to 
suggest  or  support  it.     Nor  is  the  closing  observation, 
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^^  that  the  eidled  Protestants  found  an  asylum  in  all 
tolerant  states,"  applicable  to  the  circumstance.  This 
lauded  reception  in  Protestant  states,  their  natural  and 
sole  refuge,  is  no  proof  of  toleration,  or,  if  it  were,  we 
must  extend  the  praise  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
because  they  hospitably  embraced  the  proscribed  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  was  little 
merit,  and  no  fair  claim  to  toleration,  in  opening  the 
door  to  those  of  their  own  kindred  doctrines ;  while,  as 
a  principle  of  religion,  morality,  or  legislation,  it  was 
equally  unrecognised  by  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
though,  in  effect,  the  necessities  of  trade  imparted  a 
larger  freedom  of  intercourse  to  commercial  countries, 
such  as  England,  Holland,  and  even  three  centuries 
since,  to  Venice,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
correspondence  in  1673,  with  Hubert  Languet,  while 
so  late  as  1842,  no  edifice  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
worship  existed  in  the  capital  of  Denmark.  One 
was  then  in  progress  of  construction,  however, — the 
first  for  ages.  The  intolerance  of  Norway,  is  noted 
elsewhere,  and  extends,  in  fact,  to  the  entire  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula. 

It  is  rather  singular,  as  more  than  once  already 
remarked,  that  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  adverse 
forces,  under  our  James  and  William,  were  both 
Huguenots — ^Louis  de  Durfort,  Earl  of  Feversham, 
resident  in  England  previous  to  the  revocation  of  the 
edict,  and  Marshal  Schomberg  (Armand  Frederick) 
a  direct  refugee  in  consequence  of  it.  Feversham, 
so  created  by  James,  had  defeated  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth at  Sedgmoor.  He  was  nephew  to  Turenne, 
and  the  brother  of  the  Marshals  Duras  and  De 
Lorges.     It  was  under  him  and  Turenne  that  Marl- 
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borough  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  science,  and, 
— "  monstratus  fatis,"  —  (Tacit.  Agricol.  xiii.)  shed 
the  first  rays  of  his  destined  glory.  William  headed 
his  own  troops;  and  immediately  under  him  was 
Schomberg,  who  closed  his  long  career  at  the  Boyne, 
when  Madame  de  Sevign^  thus  expressed  her  disap- 
pointment that  it  was  not  William,  as  had  for  some 
days  been  joyfully  believed  in  France!  "Je  viens 
de  recevoir  des  lettres  de  Paris,  (she  writes  from  Les 
Rockers^)  par  lesquelles  on  me  mande  que  le  Prince 
d'Orange  n'est  pas  mort,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  que  M.  de 
Schomberg ;  mais  ce  sera  pour  une  autre  fois."  (Let- 
ter of  13  August,  1690,  to  her  cousin  Bussy-Rabutin.) 
This  evidence  of  the  national  fear  of  William,  as 
previously  observed,  is  an  unerring  homage  to  his 
abilities.  Schomberg,  however,  so  far  from  being  a 
compulsory  exile,  had  been  urgently  solicited  to 
remain,  with  Ruvigny  and  a  few  more,  in  whose  favor 
every  penalty,  they  were  assured,  would  be  remitted ; 
but  they  nobly  sacrificed  all  promised  advantages  to 
the  feeling  of  honor,  or  conscience,  which  forbade 
them  to  abandon  their  religion  or  companions  in 
distress.  It  is  still  a  fact,  not  to  be  withheld  in  justice 
to  James,  that  his  reception  of  the  victims  of  Louis's 
breach  of  faith,  at  once,  in  Talleyrand's  (or  Fouche's) 
construction,  a  blunder  and  a  crime,  politicaUy  and 
morally  reprovable,  was  most  cordial,  notwithstandmg 
their  diversity  of  creed — "  Si  sic  omnia !"  Feversham 
remained  &ithful  to  him  in  gratitude  and  allegiance, 
when  forsaken  by  so  many  others,  and  survived  till 
1709.  Schomberg,  a  German  by  descent,  had  served 
and  been  naturalised  in  various  states^  France,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and   England;    a   versatility   which 
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Louis  XIV.  noticed  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
to  the  Due  de  Vivonne,  the  brother  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  who  replied,  "  Sire,  c'est  tout  simplement, 
qu'il  essaie  de  tons  les  Etats  pour  vivre."  The  double 
sense  of  the  word  dtat  will  explain  this  answer.  On 
the  death  of  his  last  surviving  son  in  1719,  the 
English  and  Irish  dukedoms  of  Schomberg  and  Lein- 
ster  became  extinct,  while  our  Treasury  still  pays 
large  pensions  to  his  representatives.  But,  relative 
to  him  and  Ruvigny,  see  "  M6moires  de  St.  Simon," 
tome  i.,  p.  452;  and  xvii.,  p.  462;  with  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  March,  1841,  p.  262.  As  observed  in  the 
article  of  that  Magazine  for  March,  1841,  the  French 
constantly  call  Ruvigny's  title  Galloway,  in  place 
of  Galwayt  being  probably  more  familiar  with  Scot- 
land than  Ireland ;  but  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review,  No.  xxv.,  p.  212,  I  find  him  made  a  Mar- 
quis, instead  of  Earl  of  Galway.  In  the  succeeding 
number  of  the  same  periodical,  at  page  408,  the 
observation  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  unblushing  pro- 
fligacy of  his  nephew,  afterwards  Regent,  who 
exaggerated  his  actual,  by  boasting  of  uncommitted 
guilt — "  que  c'^tait  un  fanfaron  de  crimes," — is  erro- 
neously applied  to  Louis's  brother,  father  of  the 
Regent.  Their  decendant  Louis  Philippe  is,  in  every 
respect  a  very  different  personage;  and  the  reign 
of  this  distinguished  monarch,  contrasted  with  his 
anterior  character,  not  only  as  addressed  to  himself 
by  Madame  de  Genlis,*  but  again,  in  the  conception 


*  In  a  letter  from  Altona,  the  18th  of  February  1796,  this  first  instructress 
of  the  future  sovereign,  thus  addressed  him,  then  in  America — *<  Yous  pr6- 

tcndre  h  la  royaut£ !  (to  which  there  was  some  rumour  of  raising  him,) 

En  vous  plavont  aur  Ic  trOuc  vous  n'y  portcricz  jamais  que  Ic  plus  odicux 
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of  those  who  raised  him  to  the  throne,  calculating 
on  having  provided  for  themselves  a  ductile  instru- 
ment of  rule,  would  justify  the  appliance  to  him,  in 
an  inverse  sense,  of  the  closing  remark  of  Tacitus, 
(Histor.  lib.  i.  49,)  on  the  Emperor  Galba,  and 
authorise  us  to  say,  '^Omnium  consensu  tncapax 
imperii  nisi  imperasset."  Sixtus  Quintus  scarcely 
disappointed  the  assembled  conclave  more  on  the 
sudden  restoration  of  his  physical  powers,  than 
Louis  Philippe  has  frustrated  the  expectations  of 
his  electors  to  royalty.  The  intellectual  elevation 
of  both  followed,  in  frdl  respondence,  their  political 
ascent.*  These  blunders  of  our  hasty  periodicals  will 
not  much  surprise  their  intelligent  readers;  and  I 
now  add  another,  reserving  the  notice  of  some  more 
for  the  sequel,  as  I  proceed. 

The  Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  68,  though  professedly 
devoted  to  continental  literature,  at  p.  411,  strangely 
transforms  the  poet  Ducis,  a  sincere  and  constant 
Christian,  into  Dupuys,  the  atheistical  author  of 
"  L'Origine  de  Tons  les  Cultes,"  a  work  which 
resolves  the  system  of  our  belief  into  mere  zodiacal 
symbols.  As  well,  from  the  assonance  of  name  and 
discrepancy  of  characters,  might  Goldsmith  be  con- 
founded with  Gibbon,  or  Southey  with  Shelley. 
Ducis  had  adapted,  for  the  French  stage,  many  of 


de  touB  les  titres.  Vous  n'ayez  ni  lea  titres  ni  les  qualit^s  n^cessaires  dons 
ce  rang.  Votre  institutiice  doit  mieux  qu'un  autre  connaitre  votre  caract&ae ; 
et  j'oee  i^pondre  que  vous  ayez  horreur  des  projcts  qu'on  tous  attribue."  The 
lady  was  much  mistaken,  and  surrived  to  see  him  on  the  throne.  The  royal 
carriages,  as  I  saw,  attended  at  her  funeral. 

*  Nor  would,  at  the  present  day,  (1850)  the  contrast  of  demeanor  before 
and  after  his  promotion  to  the  Chief  Blagistracy  of  France,  less  warrant  the 
direction  to  Louis  Napoleon  of  the  same  remark. 
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Shakspere's  tragic  dramas,  which  were  mainly  sup- 
ported in  their  exhibition,  by  Talma's  surpassing 
action ;  for  faint  indeed  was  the  infusion  of  his  great 
model's  genius,  or  traceable  vestige  of  his  spirit,  in 
these  adumbrations  of  our  mighty  Bard's  wondrous 
conceptions.  Numerous  as  were  the  refugees  spread 
over  Protestant  Europe,  few,  if  any,  I  may  observe, 
have  left  a  name  of  renown  in  the  annals  of  war, 
although  several,  emanating  from  the  great  schools 
of  Cond^,  Turenne,  and  Luxembourg,  were  raised  to 
command. 

"Louis  XIV.,"  our  omniscient  peer  proceeds  to 
affirm,  "  died  stripped  of  all  his  conquests,  and  beaten 
at  all  points:"  an  assertion  by  far  too  extensive  in 
application ;  for  that  sovereign,  (though,  like  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  at  Metz,  deserted  by  fortune, 
with  woman's  mutability,  in  his  old  age,)  left  his 
monarchy  considerably  enlarged  during  his  long 
reign,  by  the  direct  conquest,  or  confirmed-  possession, 
of  several  important  provinces,  Roussillon,  Alsace, 
Franche-Comte,  French  Flanders,  &c.,  which  lately 
acquired  territories,  the  Allied  Powers,  in  1814  and 
1815,  anxiously  desired  to  wrest  from  France,  (See 
Bignon,  torn.  xiiL)  And  surely,  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
gained  by  Berwick  in  1707,  with  that  of  ViUa- 
Viciosa,  won  in  1710  by  Venddme,  both  not  only 
brilliant  in  achievement,  but,  especially  the  latter, 
decisive  of  result,  in  securing  the  Spanish  crown  for 
his  dynasty,  and  thus  accomplishing  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  were  no  defeats;  nor  was  the  last  great 
conflict  of  Denain,  in  1712,  which  imposed  on  his 
enemies  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  once  more  encir- 
cled his  brow  with  the  wreath  of  victory.    The  mighty 
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conqueror  of  our  own  days,  on  the  contrary,  termi- 
nated his  long  triumphant  course  by  final  discomfiture 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  forfeiture,  not  only  of  the 
firuits  of  his  own  marvellous  exploits,  but  of  extensive 
possessions,  in  territory  and  population,  adherent  to 
France,  on  his  accession  to  power  in  1799.  On  this 
subject,  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  Matinees,  or  Foli<- 
tical  Maxims,  addressed  to  his  nephew  and  successor, 
in  1764,  pertinently  remarks — ^^'I  admit  that  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  must  have  cost  France  dearly;, 
but  I  know,  likewise,  that  France,  during  its  greatest 
disasters,  gained  a  crown,  (Spain,)  and  preserved  all 
the  provinces  she  had  conquered." 

Immediately  subsequent  to  these  oversights,  an 
additional  one  occurs  in  relation  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  "  a  reign,"  observes  his  lordship,  "  in  which  the 
effects  of  monarchy  on  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
were  strongly  exemplified  by  the  disastrous  war  un- 
dertaken on  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dauplun, 
afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  with  Marie-Antoinette  of 
Austria."  This  was,  of  course,  the  memorable  Seven 
Years'  war,  begun  in  1756 ;  in  the  month  of  May  of 
which  year  an  alliance,  after  centuries  of  rival  con-* 
test,  was  contracted  by  the  Abb6,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
de  Bemis,  and  the  Austrian  minister,  Kaunitz,  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Vienna,  against 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  sustained  by  England.  Just  then 
Louis  XVI.,  on  account  of  whose  marriage,  while 
Dauphin,  this  war,  it  is  asserted,  was  engaged  in,  not 
only  was  not  Dauphin,  but  had  his  father,  who  was, 
and  an  elder  brother,  the  apparent  successor  to  the 
title,  alive.  He  was,  besides,  in  infant  in  the  cradle, 
not  two  years  old,  while  his  assumed  spouse,  still  at 

VOL.  II.  2  c 
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the  breast,  had  scarcely  completed  her  first  half-year 
of  life.  Soyal  marriages,  I  am  quite  aware,  have 
often  been  of  premature  negotiation ;  but,  generally, 
the  destined  consort  was  a  direct  or  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown,  which  Louis  then  was  not ;  nor  would  a 
junior  prince,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  been  selected 
for  a  daughter  of  the  CsBsars — "  die  Tochter  der  Kai- 
ser"— ^as  a  pledge  of  union,  when  his  senior,  also  an 
infant  child,  was  equally  disposable  for  the  purpose. 
It  would  have  been,  in  every  sense,  an  unsuited  com- 
pliment to  the  proud  yet  calculating  Empress-Queen, 
who  well  knew  how  to  assert  or  submit  her  dignity, 
as  prescribed  by  circumstances.  In  &ct,  Louis  nei- 
ther was,  nor  properly  could  have  been  thought  of 
with  such  a  view,  while  his  brother  lived,  as  he  did, 
at  the  time  of  this  alliance,  and  until  1761,  when  the 
war  was  approaching  its  conclusion.  !Nor  did  Louis 
become  Dauphin  till  1766,  on  the  demise  of  his 
father,  that  is,  three  years  after  the  contest  had 
terminated,  which  is  stated  to  have  only  commenced 
while  he  bore  that  title ;  nor,  again,  did  the  marriage, 
first  entertained  in  1769  as  a  cabinet  question,  take 
place  until  1770,  or  fourteen  years  •  posterior  to  the 
event  of  which  it  is  represented  the  cause,  or,  at  least, 
of  contemporaneous  occurrence.  The  history  of  the 
period  tells  us,  indeed,  pretty  distinctly,  that  the  war 
had  its  origin  in  the  sensitiveness  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  to  the  sarcasms  of  Frederick,  dictated  by 
his  poetic  vanity,  of  which  the  fearful  consequences 
here  encountered  could  not  repress  the  effusion.  And 
Maria  Teresa  was  not  slow  in  fanning  the  fiame  that 
raged  in  the  favorite's  bosom,  by  large  bribes,  by  a 
studied  complaisance  and  contrasted  flattery,  little,  1 
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ihust  add,  to  the  credit  of  the  virtuous  spouse  and 
exemplary  sovereign,  whom  I  have  been  taught  to 
revere  and  admire  firom  my  childhood,  save  as  to  her 
share  in  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  from  hearing  her 
fond  and  constant  eulogy  by  a  maternal  uncle,  an  old 
and  not  undistinguished  officer  in  her  service. 

Nor,  though  incomparably  the  most  powerful,  was 
the  royal  mistress  the  sole  enemy,  in  the  French 
court,  roused  to  revenge  by  Frederick's  most  impolitic 
indulgence  of  his  satirical  propensities.  The  suscep- 
tibility of  a  brother  poet  was  equally  assailed  by  the 
antithetical  line — 

**  Evitez  de  Bemis  la  sterile  abondanoe/* 

in  derision  of  the  courtier-abbe's  more  fluent  than 
imaginative  vein.  And,  we  may  easily  believe,  that 
the  vindictive  opportunity  was  eagerly  seized  by  him, 
when  charged  with  the  high  mission  of  affixing  the 
signature  of  France  to  the  confederacy  against  the 
poetaster-warrior,  (for  if  he  shone  in  the  one,  he 
utterly  failed  in  the  other  character.)  But  this 
offended  Abb6's  share,  or  motive,  in  arming  France 
against  Prussia,  in  favor  of  a  power,  then  considered 
her  natural  enemy,  did  not  pass  unrebuked,  as  the 
following  epigram,  attributed  to  the  fiiture  minister, 
Turgot,  and  circulated  after  the  close  of  the  disgrace- 
ful war,  will  prove.  Its  poetical  exaggeration  of  the 
imputed  evil  is  obvious — 

'*  Huit  cent  mille  homines  egorg^s ; 
Monsieur  TAbb^,  de  gr&ce,  est-ce  assez  de  vietimes ! 
£t  les  m^pris  d'un  roi  pour  yos  petites  rimes, 

Vous  semblent-ils  assez  veng^s  ?*' 

When  an  alliance  was  again  similarly  contem- 
plated by   the  bond  of  marriage  with  the  house  of 
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Aastria,  Josephine,  at  the  period  of  her  divorce  in 
December,  1809,  thus  wrote  to   Napoleon — ^'*Vou8 

parlez  d'alliance  a  contractor   mais  avec  qui 

former  vous  alliance  ?  avec  I'ennemie  naturelle  de  la 
France !  Croyez-vons  qne  les  enfans  de  Marie-llie- 
r^se,  qui  acheta  de  Madame  de  Pompadour  ce  &tal 
traits  de  1756,  dont  vous  ne  parlez  qu'avec  horreur, 
pensez  vous  dis-je,  que  sa  posterite,  en  h^ritant  de  sa 
puissance,  n'ait  pas  heriti  de  son  esprit  1"  (Memoires 
8ur  Josephine,  p.  267,  the  work  of  Madame  Bochsa, 
(n^e  Ducrest)  niece  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  one  of 
the  Empress's  ladies  of  honor,  but  who  had  married 
an  eminent  Italian  harpist.) 

At  page  522  of  the  same  volume,  I  am  struck 
with  the  assertion,  that  ^'  Frederick  William  of  Prus- 
sia, at  his  death,  in  1740,  left  a  revenue  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling,  which  his  son,  Frederick  II., 
increased  to  four,  with  a  treasure  of  a  million  and  a 
half,  which  his  son  made  fourteen."  The  possession 
and  increase  of  revenue  we  may  assent  to ;  but  the 
accumulation  of  treasure  to  the  affirmed  extent  by 
the  son,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  magnified  far  beyond 
the  truth.  That  the  royal  reserve,  however,  was 
large,  cannot  be  controverted;  and  the  abstraction 
from  trade  of  so  great  a  portion  of  its  sinews,  quite 
as  much  as  of  war,  in  drying  up  the  fructifying 
source,  reproductive  power,  and  retributive  meed  of 
industry,  was  not  less  short-sighted,  in  administrative 
policy,  than  characteristic  of  the  blighting  grasp  of 
despotism.  But  the  late  historian  of  Bonaparte,  M. 
Bignon,  for  several  years  the  French  diplomatic 
resident  in  Prussia  and  Germany,  and  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  former  State,  says,  in  the  second 
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volume,  page  293,  of  his  work,  that  on  the  Great 
Frederick's  death,  in  1786,  the  population  of  Prussia 
was  seven  millions — the  revenue  thirty-one  millions  of 
dollars,  or  £4,464,000  sterling— (111,600,000  francs,) 
and  tiie  treasure  70  millions  of  dollars  (252,000,000 
of  francs,  or  about  JSl  0,800,000  sterling)  —  thus 
greatly  reducing  Lord  Brougham's  exaggeration,  and 
that  on  the  best  authority. 

In  further  reference  to  Frederick,  the  misdirection 
of  the  emphatic  distinction  of  Great,  almost  exclu- 
sively to  men  and  deeds  of  blood,  provokes  his 
lordship's  just  and  severest  strictures,  which  will  be 
found  in  perfect  accord  with  Voltaire's  sentiments, 
expressed,  in  his  epistle  to  that  same  monarch,  on 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  in  1740. 

*'  J6rtt8a1em  conqaise,  et  ses  murs  abattus, 
N*ont  point  ^temis^  le  grand  nom  de  Titus : 
U  fut  aim^ ;  Toila  sa  gpimdear  T^table, 
O  TCNU  qui  rimltez;  toob  son  liTal  aimable/'  &c« 

If^  indeed,  as  here  asserted,  the  Prussian  assumed 
the  Roman  sovereign  as  his  model,  the  effort  of 
imitation  was  of  short  endurance ;  though,  how  long 
the  imperial  prototype  would  have  continued  to  be 
the  examplar  of  perfection,  ^^  the  deliciee  humani 
generis,"  cannot  now  be  determined;  for  the  first 
years  even  of  Nero,  when  yet  controled  by  Burrus 
and  Seneca,  were  not  without  commendation ;  while, 
from  the  profligacy  of  his  youth,  Dio-Cassius  scruples 
not  to  pronounce  the  brief  duration  of  his  empire 
favorable  to  the  memory  of  Titus.  And  so,  likewise, 
was  it  viewed  by  the  poet  Ausonius : 

"  Felix  imperio,  feliz  brevitate  regendi." 
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A  noble  act  of  Titus,  perhaps  the  most  creditable  to 
his  fiime,  and  not  inferior,  for  forbearance  and  sel£> 
conquest,  to  that  of  Augustus  towards  Cinna,  as  related 
by  Seneca,  De  dementia,  cap.  ix.  and  dramatised  by 
Comeille,  (Gent  Mag.  for  Jan.  1842,  p.  34,)  will  be 
found  in  Suetonius,  cap.  ix.     It  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Metastasio's  finest  productions,  "  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,"  as  the  loves  of  Titus  and  Berenice  furnished 
to  Racine  the  plot  of  his  tragedy  under  the  title  of  this 
Jewish  Princess.     Among  the  triumphant  efforts  of 
Mozart's  genius  will  ever  be  promiiiently  placed  the 
music  of  Metastasio's  opera,  first  executed  in  1791,  as 
the  great  master's  life  was  at  its  ebb,  while  his  spirit 
flowed  in  fulness  of  power. 

But  little  sympathy,  in  truth,  can  be  traced  between 
Titus  and  Frederick,  in  the  rule  or  policy  of  their 
minds  and  government,  though  for  the  belligerent 
monarch  alone  has  the  title  of  Great  been  reserved ; 
a  title  which,  with  its  exciting  recollections,  and 
arrogant  inspirations  of  their  own  invincibility,  not- 
withstanding their  humiliating  repulse  from  France 
in  1792,  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  easy 
overthrow  of  the  Prussians  in  1806.  So,  likewise, 
remarked  Goethe,  from  personal  observation,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Eckerman  in  his  "  Gesprache,"  under 
date  of  25th  February,  1824,  when  even  their  own 
bards,  with  Kotzebue  at  their  head,  not  only  sounded 
the  trumpet,  but  attempted  to  wield  the  sword  of 
war.  Of  such  champions,  however,  one  of  their  own 
body,  the  Prussian  Grenadier^  as  from  a  poem  with 
that  name  he  was  denominated,  J.  G.  L.  Gleim,  the 
Tyrteeus  of  his  Fatherland,  had  sung  in  a  strain  little 
flattering  to  poetic  valor,  exemplified  possibly  in  his 
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own  person,  or  manifest  to  his  experience,  and  seem- 
ingly sanctioned  by  Horace's  avowal,  at  least  in  the 
usual,  though,  possibly,  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  words,  "  relicts  non  bene  parmula."  (Od.  lib.  ii. 
Ode  1.) 

"  Sie  singen  laut  in  hohen  Chor 
Vom  Tod  fiir's  Vaterland  una  vor, 
Doch  Kommt  ein  einziger  Husar, 
So  lauft  die  ganze  Barden-Schaar." 

Gleims  (J.  G.  Ludwig)  Sammtliche 

Werke— Halberstadt,  1811,  Erster 

*  Bande,  8to. — (But  comuU  BigwmJ 

The  amiability  ascribed,  in  Voltaire's  above-cited 
complimentary  address  to  Frederick,  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  denied  to  him  in  the  French  acceptation  of 
the  term,  which  reduces  it  to  conversational  talent, 
more  of  brilliancy  or  entertainment  than  of  feeling, 
such  as  we  see  it  described  in  Madame  de  Stael's 
Germany,  chapter  second,  and  in  language  admirably 
exemplified,  as  those  who  have  enjoyed  her  society 
will  affirm,  by  her  own  splendor  of  expression, 
vivacity  of  action,  and  command  of  her  hearers : — 
'^  C'est  manifester  son  esprit  dans  toutes  les  nuances, 
par  le  geste,  le  regard ;  enfin,  de  produire  une  sorte 
d'61ectricit6,  qui  fait  jaillir  des  6tincelles,"  &c.  But, 
in  our  acceptation,  which  traces  amiability  to  a 
different  source  and  kindlier  origin,  viewing  it  as 
the  attribute  or  emanation  of  the  heart,  slender, 
indeed,  was  the  great  tactician's  claim  to  its  posses- 
sion. War  was  his  element  and  delight,  as  sung 
by  an  old  poet — 


«( 


La  guerre  est  ma  patrie, 
Mon  hamois,  ma  maison ; 
Et,  en  toute  saison, 
Combattre,  c'est  ma  vie.*' 
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And,  like  Tilly,  the  imperial  general  of  the  "  thirty 
years'  war,"  his  bosom  appeared,  if  not  wholly  closed, 
little  accessible  to  the  more  endearing  sensibilities 
or  softer  emotions  of  our  nature.  So  the  following 
epigram,  the  composition,  it  is  also  supposed,  of 
Turgot,  energetically  declares — 


*'  Ha'i  da  Dieu  d'araour,  cber  an  Dieu  des  combats, 
II  inonde  de  sang  TEurope  et  sa  patrie ; 
Cent  mille  hommes  par  lui  re9urent  le  tr^pas, 
Et  pas  an  n*en  regut  la  vie." 

The  desires  or  capacity  reftised  to  him  by  nature, 
or  impaired  by  accident,  he  little  valued.  "  Allez," 
said  he,  (as  we  are  told  by  Thiebauld,  in  his  "  Souve- 
nirs de  Vingt  Ans,")  to  his  brother,  the  father  of  his 
successor,  whom  he  reproached  with  some  military 
faults,  "  AUez,  vous  n'Stes  bon  qu'a  faire  des  enfants." 
This  was  after  his  defeat  at  Kolin,  in  1757,  when, 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  he  contemplated  death 
as  his  sole  resource  against  continued  misfortune,  and 
signified  to  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  generally  the 
object  of  his  jests  and  humour,  but  here  the  depo- 
sitory of  solemn  thought,  his  determination  not  to 
survive  another  adverse  combat  His  resolution  is 
thus  expressed ;  for,  like  Ovid,  no  castigation  could 
subdue  his  versifying  rage,  and,  though  already 
quoted  in  the  article  of  Voltaire,  its  repetition  may 
be  allowed  here — 

'*  Pour  moi,  menace  da  nanfrage, 
Je  dois,  en  affirontant  Torage, 
Penser,  vivre  et  moarir  en  Roi." 

The  corresponding,  and  probably  suggestive,  senti- 
ments of  Voltaire's  tragic  muse  will  here  naturally 
occur  to  the  reader — 
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*'  Lor8qu*on  a  tout  perdu,  qu*il  n*y  a  plus  d'espoir. 
La  vie  est  un  opprobre,  la  mort  un  devoir." 

Words,  which  I  heard  a  young  royalist  officer  in  1792, 
at  a  table  d*h6te,  in  Avignon,  most  vehemently  repeat, 
after  a  political  altercation  with  the  celebrated  revolu- 
tionist, Dubois  de  Crance,  who  coolly,  or  rather 
contemptuously,  answered,  "  Mourez  done,  Monsieur." 
The  young  man  was  proceeding  to  join  the  French 
Princes  on  the  Rhine,  as  the  peculiar  division  of  his 
hair,  then  a  distinctive  mark,  sufficiently  proved ;  but 
the  Revolution,  though  far  from  unstained,  particularly 
in  that  department,  ( Vaucluse,)  had  not  yet  sunk  into 
the  frightful  abyss  of  crime  and  blood  which  marked 
its  subsequent  horrors ;  and  some  freedom  of  discus- 
sion, certainly  not  without  danger,  still  existed. 

An  additional  inadvertence  of  the  learned  lord  has 
struck  me  at  page  679  of  his  book,  where  he  states, 
'^  that  the  small  principality  of  Monaco  has  been  under 

the  Grimaldi  family  since  the  fourteenth  century 

The  Prince  is  Duke  of  Valentinois,  in  France,  where 
he  resides,"  &c.  But  the  male  branch  of  the  Grimaldi 
&mily,  it  is  quite  certain,  became  extinct,  at  least  in 
that  primogenial  line,  above  a  century  ago.  The  last 
of  the  name,  great-grandson  of  Honore,  who,  in  1641, 
had  placed  his  principality  under  the  protection  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  forfeited,  in  consequence,  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  large  possessions  in  Naples,  for  which 
he  received  an  equivalent  territory  in  France,  with 
the  dukedom  of  Valentinois,*   had    an   only  child, 

♦  On  a  fonner  occasion,  (voL  i.,  page  342,  &c.,)  I  briefly  enumerated 
the  anterior  possessors  of  this  title,  among  whom  was  Diane  de  Poi- 
tiers, w  Hose  distinctive  emblem,  a  Crescent,  with  the  Goddess  Diana,  in  the 
attire  i-fc*  a  huntress,  decorates  many  a  noble  volume  in  the  Royal  Library  of 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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Louisa,  married  in  1715,  to  M.  de  Goyon  Matignon, 
a  Breton  nobleman,  whose  descendants,  since  1733, 
when  his  father-in-law,  Antonio,  the  last  Grimaldi, 
died,  have  enjoyed  both  titles,  Italian  and  French. 


FarU,  and  whose  motto,  as  may  be  seen  on  existing  medals,  *'Vict(»am 
omnium  ylci,"  would  seem  the  archetype  of  Scud6ry's  "  Yainqueur  du  vain- 
queur  de  la  terre,"  ridiculed  by  Boileau,  and  repeated  by  Johnson,  in  his 
letter  of  7th  February,  1757,  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  Her  predecessor  was 
Csesar  Borgia,  congenial  fruit  of  Alexander  YI.,  the  disgrace  alike  of  the 
tiara  and  of  human  nature,  whose  name  I  introduce  in  order  to  mark  some 
inadyertencies  in  an  article,  a  stirring — I  woidd  say,  a  dashing,  but  an  able 
and  interesting  one,  by  Mr.  Maoauley,  in  the  162nd  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
BoTiew,  under  the  head  of  "Ignatius  and  his  Associates."  Some  startling 
assertions  there  occur,  which  would  require  support  beyond  the  pledged 
word  even  of  the  accomplished  ex-representative  of  the  Northern  Athens ; 
for  no  other  authority  is  apparent ;  but  time  and  space  compel  me  to  limit 
my  observations,  witii  an  accessory  remark  or  two,  to  what  relates  to  the 
Borgia  fiunily. 

The  primitiYe  stock,  in  Spanish  Bofya,  of  antique  establishment  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  ceased  in  Alphonso,  who  became  Fope  in  1455,  under 
the  title  of  Calixtus  m. ;  but  his  sister  having  espoused  Qofredo  Llan^ol,  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  province,  the  family  name  and  property  were  trans- 
ferred to  him,  who  left  two  sons,  Fedro-Luis,  of  whom  we  hear  no  more,  and 
Rodrigo.  The  latter,  eventually  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  as  Alexander 
yi.,  had,  while  a  Cardinal,  by  Yenezia,  the  wife  of  Domenico  Arema,  a 
Roman  citizen,  five  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Lucrezia,  of  we  may  say,  dubiouB 
fame ;  for  the  impartial  Ranke  has  not  tmsuccessfuUy  rescued  her  character 
from  the  depth  of  in&my,  to  which  it  had,  in  too  credulous  estimation,  long 
sunk.  The  eldest  son  Fedro-Luis  after  his  uncle,  created  Duke  of  Gandia  in 
1485,  died  young ;  when  the  title  passed  to  the  third  son,  John,  the  second, 
Caesar,  being  then  in  the  church ;  but  the  latter  soon  procured  the  assassination 
of  his  brother,  on  whose  son,  also  John,  by  Maria  Henriquez,  devolved  the 
dukedom.  This  third  bearer  of  the  title  married  Juana,  daughter  of  Alphonso, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  by  whom  he  had  Frauds,  the 
fourth  duke,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Leonor  de  Castro,  entered  into 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which,  in  1565,  he  became  the  third  General,  and 
died  in  1572,  eminently  distinguished  for  those  virtues  which  justified  his 
canonization  by  Clement  IX.  in  1671. 

It  will  be  seen  fnm.  this  genealogical  deduction,  derived  from  ImhoflTs 
accurate  volume,  (1701,  folio,)  and  St.  Simon,  (xix.,  page  259,)  vrith  Dr. 
Butler's  lives  of  Saints,  under  date  of  10th  October,  that  the  reviewer  was 
incorrect  in  representing,  at  page  347,  the  saint  as  Alexander's  grandson, 
instead  of  great-grandsim,  and  in  giving  the  reader  to  understand  that  his 
descent  from  Ferdinand  was  legitimate  in  place  of  spurious.    In  fact,  he 


^^T 
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Amongst  the  noble  alliances  of  this  illustrious  house, 
may  be  reckoned  the  marriage  of  Nicolas  di  Grimaldi, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  elder  daughter 
of  Louis  de  Villeneuve,  Marquis  de  Trans,  so  created 
by  Louis  XIL,  in  1505,  when  that  nobiliary  degree 
was  first  introduced,  as  merely  titular,  unconnected 
with  local  jurisdiction,  or  princely  right,  into  France. 
The  second  Marquisate  was  that  of  Nesle,  registered 
in  1545,  under  Francis  I. ;  but  that  of  Trans  did  not 
survive  the  first  bearer  of  the  title.  In  England,  the 
rank  was  of  more  remote  adoption,  having  been 
conferred  on  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  1386, 
as  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and,  the  following  year,  he  was 
made  Duke  of  Ireland,  equally  the  first  elevation  to 
that  rank  of  a  subject  not  of  blood  royal.  The  earliest 
titular  dukedom  in  France,  as  elsewhere  shown,  was 
that  of  Nevers,  conferred  on  a  foreign  prince  of  the 
house  of  Cleves,  in  1505;  and  Gaston  de  Foix,  who 
married  the  younger  daughter  of  the  above  Louis  de 


stood  in  relation  to  that  monarch  exactly  as  Charles  Fox  did  towards  our 
second  Charles,  no  just  boast  of  royal  kindred  surely,  such  as  the  article 
dwells  on.  Butler  disguises  not  this  latter  blemish,  but  eludes  all  mention  of 
the  deeper  stain  impressed  on  the  paternal  escutcheon.  The  posterity  of  Fran- 
cb  have  continued  to  enjoy  the  Orandeza ;  and  several  are  known  as  authors. 
Even  Caesar,  MacchiavelU's  famed  hero,  possessed  some  poetic  talent,  to 
which  Nero,  too,  as  we  understand  from  Persius,  had  pretensions ;  no  acces- 
sion of  honor,  indeed,  to  the  children  of  song,  or  fancy,  no  more  than  is  to 
the  Bourbons  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Jean  d'Albret,  King  of 
Navarre,  great-grandfather  of  Jeanne,  the  mother  of  Henry,  *'  le  bon  et  grand 
Henri,' '  the  pride  of  their  djrnasty ,  and  founder  of  their  throne.  (But  see  also 
on  this  family,  page  342  of  former  Tolume.) 

It  is,  likewise,  an  error  to  describe  Francis  Xarier,  at  page  298,  as  the  son 
of  a  Grandee,  which,  though  of  noble  birth,  (or  a  hidalgo,)  in  the  continen- 
tal sense  of  the  term,  his  father  was  not,  no  more  than  with  us,  a  person  by 
birth  and  social  position,  a  gentleman,  can  be  called  a  nobleman — a  rank 
corresponding  with  the  Grandee  of  Spain,  and  Grand  Seigneur  of  France— 
9B  remarked  at  pages  321  and  366  of  the  first  yolume. 
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Villeneuve,  was  created  Duke  of  Nemours,  that  same 
year,  being  the  second  promotion. 

From  a  very  rapid  insight  of  this  second  volume 
of  the  <l>i\6novo9  peer,  I  have  deduced  these  cursory 
remarks,  which  a  more  searching  perusal  would,  I 
apprehend,  have  the  effect  of  enlarging.  "Praetor 
non  curat  de  minimis,"  may  the  learned  writer,  in 
recollection  of  enjoyed  magisterial  supremacy,  be 
deemed  warranted  to  object  in  explanation;  but  a 
little  anecdote,  and  of  a  primary  personage,  too,  in 
professional  fame,  may  not  be  unavailably  submitted 
to  his  lordship's  attention,  should  any  chance  attract 
his  eye  to  these  columns.  Nor,  I  will  add,  are  the 
statements  of  which  I  have  challenged  the  accuracy, 
so  devoid  of  interest  as  to  disentitle  them  to  minute 
consideration;  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  successors, 
with  Maria  Teresa  and  Frederick',  are  no  unimportant 
names  in  history.  The  little  circumstance  for  which 
I  soUcit  his  lordship's  attention  is  this : — 

When  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  preparing  to  present 
his  standard  work,  on  '^Dislocation,"  in  1822,  to 
George  the  Fourth,  at  the  birth-day  levee,  kept  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  his  secretary,  Mr.  Augustine  Waller,  to 
whom  he  had  committed  its  revision  and  publication, 
happened  to  be  indisposed,  and  requested  of  me  to 
undertake  the  task.  In  the  trifling  verbal  corrections 
which  I  had,  in  consequence,  to  note,  (for  the  profes- 
sional portion  was  beyond  my  reach,)  I  remarked  the 
date  of  the  31st  of  November,  affixed  to  one  of  the 
cases  reported  in  the  Appendix,  and,  of  course,  placed 
it  in  the  Corrigenda^  trivial  though  the  fault  appeared. 
The  Baronet,  however,  considered  the  oversight  more 
seriously,  and,  in  impressive  words,  testified  his  morti- 
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fication  at  having  suflFered  it  to  escape  him.  "  What 
credit !"  exclaimed  he,  "  can  I  expect  for  facts  declar- 
edly registered  as  they  occur,  if  they  appear  recorded, 
like  this,  on  a  non^existing  day,  while  they  form  the 
basis  of  my  system,  and  support  my  resulting  views  ?" 
The  whole  sheet  was  accordingly  cancelled,  rather 
than  exhibit  the  correction  in  the  errata;  an  example 
of  sensitive  accuracy,  rarely,  I  apprehend,  to  be  paral- 
leled.  Sir  Astley  was  not  aware  of  my  participation 
in  Ithe  matter ;  and  it  was  from  Doctor  Waller,  who, 
on  his  recovery,  waited  on  his  patron  with  the  prepared 
volume,  that  I  learned  the  latter's  emotion,  on  what 
he  termed  his  oscitancy. 

The  approximation  of  two  such  men  as  the  all- 
accomplished  peer,  and  great  operator,  might  suggest 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  advantages, 
social  or  political,  of  their  respective  professions,  not 
omitting  the  collateral  advancement  in  public  life  of 
the  proficients  in  science,  or  votaries  of  literature,  as 
now  so  signally  exemplified  in  France,  were  I  possessed 
of  leisure  or  information  necessary  to  impart  adequate 
effect  to  the  subject. 

The  constantly  occurring  instances  of  inaccuracies, 
which  I  have  felt  bound  to  notice  in  Lord  Brougham's 
late  productions,  are  not,  the  reader  may  rest  assured, 
of  studied  search.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  truly  aver, 
that  it  deeply  pains  me  to  discover,  in  so  gifted  a 
personage,  such  utter  indifference  to  ascertained  facts 
in  his  statements.  But  how  pass,  unrebuked,  the 
assertion  of  Ijord  Stanhope,  in  the  report  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  notorious  Fouche,  adopted  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ''  Statesmen," 
page  125,  ^^  that  Fouch^  had  never  been  at  Nantes," 
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whereas  he  was  bom  in  that  city,  the  29th  of  May, 
1763,  partly  educated  there,  and,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  his  public  career,  uniformly  distinguished 
as,  ^'  Fouche  de  Nantes  V  Lord  Brougham,  in  that 
volume,  appears  to  recant  the  too  favorable  repre- 
sentation of  the  terrific  "Comite  de  Salut  Public," 
conveyed  in  his  previous  apology  for  Carnot,  a  member 
of  that  sanguinary  embodiment  of  the  agents  and 
reign  of  terror.  His  lordship  is  right  in  retracting, 
even  though  constructively  rather  than  avowedly,  the 
error;  but  altogether,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  French  articles  of  his  publication  display  no  deep 
knowledge  of  their  subjects,  or  of  the  nation.  At  page 
123,  Lord  Stanhope  says, "  that  the  memoirs  published 
under  Fouch6's  name  do  not  appear  to  be  authentic." 
This  is  an  expression  of  doubt,  when  he  must  have 
known,  had  he,  as  he  and  Lord  Brougham  were  bound 
to  do,  when  writing  on  the  subject,  inquired,  that  not 
only  was  the  authenticity  disclaimed  by  Fouch6's  rela- 
tives, but  that  the  printer  was  fined  at  their  suit,  for 
the  fitbrication ;  and  that  the  printer  again  brought  an 
action  against  M.  Beauchamp,  (the  author)  and  reco- 
vered damages,  for  having  imposed  the  work  on  him 
as  genuine.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  for  November,  1842, 
page  488.)  Fouch6  represented,  in  the  Convention, 
his  native  department.  La  Loire  Inf&rieure,  of  which 
Nantes  is  the  capital. 

Again,  at  page  144  of  his  lordship's  volume,  in 
denial  of  the  insult,  asserted  by  Junius,  to  have  been 
offered  to  the  King,  it  is  added — ^^  This  was  in  1769, 
when  George  III.  had  nearly  attained  his  thirtieth 
year,"  but,  born  the  4th  of  June,  1 738,  that  Sovereign 
had,  of  course,  passed  his  thirtieth  year^  and,  in  fact, 
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at  the  date  of  Junius'  letter,  was  within  five  days 
(30th  May  to  4th  of  June)  of  entering  his  thirty- 
second  year. 

Aiming  at  every  thing,  Lord  Brougham  should  feel 
that  he  cannot  compass  all,  and  must  fail  in  many, 
which  would  make  the  admonition  of  another  over- 
strained personage  well  entitled  to  his  observance — 


Disce,  meo  ezemplo,  mandato  xnunere  fungi, 

Et  fuge  sea  pestem  r^v  iroKvirpat>/fioavvfjv,'** 


I  trust  that  in  reference  to  the  learned  lord,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  time,  I  need  not  attempt 
an  excuse  for  this  length  of  discussion,  dictated  and 
justified  by  the  love  of  truth,  from  which  the  slightest 
conscious  or  discoverable  deviation  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  which,  to  use  his  lordship's  own  words, 
(Statesmen,  Second  Series,  page  161,)  "  never  disdains 
the  most  trifling  details,  and  holds  nothing  trivial  con- 
nected with  an  important  subject."  And  that  the 
foregoing  animadversions,  certainly  unsought,  while 
urged  on  my  notice  by  the  frequent  misstatements 
which  it  is  their  purpose  to  correct,  refer  more  or 
less,  respectively,  to  matters  of  historical  interest,  will 
hardly  be  denied. 


PARALLEL  OF  THE  LAW  AND  PHYSIC. 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Urban — On  closing  a  late  address,  in  which  I 
had  occasion  to  place  in  contact  the  names  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  struck  me  that  a 
parallel  view  of  the  special  professions,  in  their  various 
relations,  of  these  eminent  men,  would  not  be  uninter- 
estiDg.  Indeed,  if  adequately  presented,  little  doubt 
could  exist  of  its  attractive  effect;  and,  as  even  an 
imperfect  sketch,  or  the  few  detached  facts  which 
circumstances  have  casually  brought  under  my  notice, 
may  not  appear  disentitled  to  attention,  T  shall  briefly 
submit  them  to  the  reader,  together  with  an  incidental 
allusion  to  some  elevated  fortunes  derived  from  literary 
fame,  of  contemporaneous  or  recent  notoriety,  and, 
therefore,  though  in  diversified  pursuits,  equally  offer- 
ing to  aspirant  emulation  the  fruits  of  intellectual 
culture. 

The  profits  of  Sir  Astley's  practice  considerably 
exceeded,  I  believe,  not  only  those  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  his  own  art,  but  those  recorded  of 
individual  success  in  any  other  professional  line.  I 
have   read,   and   his   secretary    confirmed  the   fact, 
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that,  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  retiring 
to  St  Albans,  his  gains  were  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  guineas  annually;  a  figure  to  which  Sir 
Samuel  Bomilly's^  Sir  James  Scarlet's,  and  Sir  Edward 
Sngden's  emoluments  made,  respectively,  the  nearest 
approach,  if  they  amounted^  as  appears  undoubted,  the 
former's  to  j£l  7,000,  and  the  two  latter's  to  ^£18,000 
a-year,  at  least  for  some  time  before  the  death  of  one, 
and  promotion  to  the  bench  of  the  other  two.  In  no 
other  country  could  anything  similar  be  obtained  in 
either  faculty.  The  .largest  continental  fortune,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  fame,  was  that  realised 
by  Boerhaave,  who,  at  his  death,  in  1728,  left  above 
two  millions  of  florins,  not  less  than  £250,000  of 
actual  value,  which,  ccmsidering  his  frugal  habits, 
and  cosmopolite  reputation,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
and  certainly  demanded  not  the  apology  with  which 
Fontenelle,  (Eloges,  tome  i.,  p.  622,)  accompanies  its 
mention,  as  if  the  produce  of  accumulating  avarice ; 
**  Comme  les  consultations  lui  venaient  de  toutes  parts, 
(even  from  China,)  il  n'y  avait  pas  de  sa  faute  k  devenir 
si  riche."  His  prescription  for  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  Ambassador  in  Holland,  was  more  professional 
than  moral;  for  it  enjoined  moderation  in,  rather 
than  abstinence  from,  licentious  indulgence, — ^^  Venus 
rarius  colatur."  See  letter  of  30th  March  1759,  from 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  whose  birth  was  coinci- 
dent, and,  probably,  not  unconnected  in  cause  with 
this  compromise  of  christian  and  medical  inculcation  ; 
for  Mr.  Stanhope's  mother,  French  by  birth,  but  then 
resident  in  Holland,  was  his  lordship's  mistress.  The 
great  fortune  of  Dupuytren,  the  most  eminent  of 
French  surgeons,  was,  at  least,  as  much  the  fruit  of 
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stock  speculations,  in  which  he  obtained  a  share  from 
Baron  Rothschild,  his  almost  constant  patient,  as  the 
product  of  his  practice.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
trandated  a  case  of  consultation  to  be  submitted  to 
Sir  Astley,  drawn  up  by  Dupuytren  for  the  banker, 
whose  regard  for  his  medical  friend,  I  had  reason  to 
know,  was,  on  all  occasions,  warmly  evinced.  "  The 
highest  sum  made  by  any  physician,  or  surgeon,  in 
Vienna,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  florins  a^year," 
or  about  £6,000  sterling.  (Austria,  &a,  by  W.  R. 
Wilde,  1847,  page  58.)  And,  jit  the  French  bar,  the 
greatest  in  repute  and  retribution,  for  many  years,  was 
Dupin  ainS,  (his  brothers,  Charles  and  the  deceased 
Philip,  being  his  juniors,)  Ex-President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
Stacpole  case,  in  which  I  happened  to  have  some 
concern,*  and  in  which,  through  various  channels,  his 

*  Shortly  after  the  peace,  M.  Clairmont,  then  charged  with  the  English 
department  of  Lafitte's  bank,  received  the  visit  of  an  aged  person,  whose 
appearance  inspired  no  high  idea  of  his  rank — "  Sit  down  until  I  am  disen- 
gaged," carelessly  said  the  banker's  favorite  clerk,  while  perusing  his  cor* 
respondence.  After  some  not  very  respectful  delay,  the  visitor  displayed  a 
considerable  parcel  of  English  bank  biUs,  which,  though  not  without  a  sus- 
picion that  they  were  Jkuh  notes,  ensured  M.  Clairmont's  more  courteooa 
attention,  confirmed,  on  ascertaining  their  genuine  value.  Mr.  Stacpole  then 
told  his  name,  and  stated  his  desire  to  make  a  funded  investment,  adding, 
^  When  you  have  counted  the  little  bundle  I  now  hand  you,  (it  contained 
£100,000,)  I  shall  trouble  you  with  a  few  more.  In  fact,  bank  paper  to  the 
amount  of  £300,000,  was  thus  deposited,  to  the  amasement  and  increasing 
respect  of  H.  Clairmont,  whose  own  report  of  the  circiunstance,  though 
given  by  him  with  infinitely  more  detail  and  effect  of  recital,  I  repeat.  On 
the  source  of  this  amassed  sum,  by  no  means  destitute  of  interest,  not  only 
personal  but  historical,  I  now  forbear  dilating ;  but,  at  the  old  gentleman's 
decease,  eleven  years  subsequently,  it  had  more  than  doubled,  in  consequence 
of  the  intermediate  rise  in  stock,  and  surplus  of  dividends  over  expenditure. 
Being  unmarried,  he  wished  to  adopt  a  natural  son,  the  present  Duke  (papal) 
Stacpole ;  but  the  legal  forms  not  having  been  completed,  an  extensive  scene 
of  litigation  ensued,  which  terminated  in  a  general  compromise  of  the  next 
of  kin  with  the  son,  who  came  into  possession  of  about  £12,000  sterling,  it 
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gains  were  enormous,  his  regular  professional  business 
was  not  computed  as  productive  of  more  than  £5,000 


was  said,  dear  income,  peHieetly  adequate  to  the  suBtamment  of  the  highest 
fisreign  rank*  In  France,  the  Mqjorat^  or  necessary  qualification  of  the  ducal 
title,  scarcely  exceeds  the  one  third  of  this  revenue.  The  fether  had  heen 
created  a  Count  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  the  Stacpole  fionily,  of  Strongboniaa 
origin,  has  long  stood  in  the  first  line  of  respectability  in  the  county  of  Claie. 
Indeed  the  Count  was  usually  distinguished  as  Lord  G^eorge,  having  some 
pretensions  to  the  peerage  of  La  Zouche.  My  fiither's  maternal  descent  was 
from  the  same  stock.  The  husband  of  his  grand-daughter,  Mr.  Comeliua 
O'Brien,  was  one  of  the  members  for  the  county;  and  its  late  High-Sheri£( 
her  son,  my  great-nephew,  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  represents  the  city  of  Linie- 
riek,  succeeding,  in  that  position,  my  brother,  Mr.  William  Boche.  lb. 
Stacpole  had  cultivated  literature  in  early  life,  and  published,  in  1762,  some 
historical  essays  in  this  city,  (Cork.) 

As  the  French  tribunals  will  not  adjudicate  between  foreignerB,  a  creditor  hi 
pursuit  of  a  fugitive  debtor,  is  obliged  to  interpose  a  native  claimant.  I  did  so, 
as  I  thought,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  adverted ;  but,  on  appearing 
before  the  Notary,  M.  Casimir  Noel,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  No.  13,  the  name  of  my 
substitute  struck  him  as  not  French,  which  the  gentlemen,  a  respectable  banker, 
confirmed  by  stating  that  he  was  bom  under  the  Austrian  government  at  Bms* 
eels.  *'  But,"  said  the  notary,  *'  you  have,  of  course,  made  your  deelartstum^ 
that  is,  declared  your  election  of  France  as  your  country,  which  the  natives  of 
all  the  territories  restored  to  their  original  rulers,  or  then  disjoined  from  France, 
were  bound,  within  twelve  months,  to  do,  or  otherwise,  forfeit  their  rights  of 
French  dtisens."  My  representative  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  precaution,  conceiving  that  a  fixed  residence  of  above  thirty  years,  and 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium  with  France  for  two  thirds  of  that  period,  suffi- 
ciently stamped  him  as  a  Frenchman.  "  At  all  events,"  added  he,  "  my  son, 
now  of  full  age,  bom  in,  and  never  absent  ^m  Paris,  cannot  be  objected 
to."  "  Ton  cannot  communicate  to  him  what  you  do  not  possess ;  but  it  is 
a  complicated  question,  beyond  my  competence,  and  I  advise  you  to  consult 
M.  Dupin,"  rejoined  M.  Noel ;  though  not  without  an  expression  of  surprise 
that  I,  whose  name  and  language  seemingly  bespoke  me  French,  should 
employ  the  agency  of  any  one  else.  After  my  personal  explanation,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  M.  Dupin's,  who  observed  that  a  series  of  successive  and  conflicting 
laws,  extending,  within  a  narrow  interval,  to  no  less  than  five  varyinglegislative 
enactments,  had  so  embroiled  the  subject,  that  the  strict  definition  of  French 
citizenship  was  by  no  means  of  prompt  solution.  He  found,  however,  on 
recurring  to  his  books,  that  I  must  change  my  trustee ;  and  I  had,  in  conse- 
quence, to  pay  an  increased  premium,  the  sum  of  47,000  francs,  to  another 
banker,  M.  Jacques  Javal,  a  principal  proprietor  of  Lafitte  and  Caillard's 
Messageries,  for  the  use  of  his  name,  which  at  once  gave  legal  effect  to  a 
claim  of  indisputable  justice.  Jacques,  or  James,  I  may  remark,  was  not 
M.  Javal's  original  name ;  but,  according  to  the  imperial  decree  of  the  9th 
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a-year.     I  do  not  include  his  salary  as  Chancellor  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  King  of  the  French, 


July,  1808,  after  the  Ccneordahim,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  Napoleon  with  the 
Sanhedrim,  then  assembled  in  Paris,  no  Israelite  was  in  fatore  to  bear  a  name 
derired  solely  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  object  was  to  remoye  tliis 
ostensible  mark  of  distinction  between  Jews  and  Christians,  always  obserra- 
ble  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  was  thns  that  the  fiunons  Spinosa,  on 
seceding  from  the  Jews,  changed  his  name  of  Barueh  into  Benedict.  Amongst 
Catholics,  no  baptismal  name  was  formerly  allowed,  except  those  found  in  the 
calendar  of  Christian  saints.  Thence  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  difficnltieB  of 
assimilation  occasionally  occurred,  as  in  Diarmodf  for  instance^  whicht 
however,  it  was  agreed  to  translate  into  Demeiriui^ 

.  At  one  of  the  general  elections  of  Deputies,  it  became  a  question  off 
renewed  oontroTersy,  whether  M.  EmUe  de  Oirardin«  though  triumphant  in 
a  previous  similar  contest,  was  still  eligible,  in  default  of  a  regular  certificate 
of  birth*  When  one  of  the  editors  of  the  leading  ministerial  ^vper — ^"Le 
Journal  des  Dtfbats,"  he  had,  in  January  1834,  as  previously  mentioned, 
the  misfortune  of  kiUing  in  a  duel  M.  Armand  Carrel,  the  editor  of  the 
**  NationaL"  BBs  wife,  Belphine  Qbj,  is  an  equally  prolific  writer.  Hy 
early  friend,  Mr.  James  Hennessy,  who  died  in  April  1843,  had  long  repre- 
sented  '*  La  Charente  Infi&ieure ;"  but,  his  first  election  was  opposed,  because^ 
though  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  himself  originally  in 
the  same  service,  which  conferred  in  unrestricted  plenitude  every  native 
right,  he  happened  to  be  bom  at  sea,  I  believe,  on  board  a  British  vessel* 
Bven  Massena,  "  the  fkvored  child  of  victory,''  the  conquerer  of  Suwarow, 
but  the  defeated  of  Wellington,  the  saviour  doubUess  of  France  in  1799,  wbs» 
on  the  BeBtoraiion,  disallowed  his  tiUe  of  Frenchman,  because  bom  when 
his  native  place,  Nice,  belonged  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  But,  when  Ney 
was  urged  by  his  counsel  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  on  his  trial, 
as  his  birth-place,  Saarre-Louis,  had  bem  transferred  to  Prussia,  he  indig- 
nanUy  rejected  a  plea,  however  sure  of  success,  which  involved  the  forfeiture 
of  his  most  cherished  titie  of  honor,  determined  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  a 
Frenchman,  "dans  tons  les  figments  de  son  ^tre,"  in  every  essence  of  hia 
being.  Our  British  laws  are  of  much  simpler  and  more  certain  construction 
on  birth,  or  naturalisation,  possibly,  indeed,  over-liberal  of  admission,  as  in 
the  case  of  Baron  de  Bode,  and  the  reslduous  fund  of  the  "  British  Claima 
on  France,*'  which  this  foreigner,  virtually  so  at  least,  attempted  to  sweep 
away,  to  the  injury  of  genuine  British  claimants,  in  compensation  of  forfeited 
feudal  rights  or  estates  in  Alsace,  under  laws  which  never  contemplated  his 
suddenly  assumed  T^wglMih  character. 

In  the  days  of  intolerant  France,  as  in  our  own  days  at  home,  a  relapse 
from  the  established  to  an  original  proscribed  creed,  involved  civil  death,  or 
pnemunire,  and  invalidated  the  delinquent's  will ;  but,  on  Bayle's  decease  in 
1706,  when  the  parliament  or  courts  of  Toulouse,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  testator  was  bom,  was  required  to  aimul  the  document ;  No,  was  the 
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in  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  office,  some 
singular  circumstances  reached  my  knowledge,  of  a 
character  which  the  banking  correspondence  of  Lafitte 
with  Coutts  and  Co.,  in  1825,  would  exhibit  in  rather 
a  doubtful  light — ^politically,  I  mean,  and  to  the  latter 
firm  quite  unconsciously. 

In  England,  after  Sir  Astley,  whose  superiority  of 
mind,  or  dexterity  of  hand,  stood  uncontested,  another 
practitioner  in  that  category  of  the  faculty,  of  which 
it  has  been  said,  "  periculis  nostris,  et  experimenta 
per  mortes  agunt  medici,"  the  once  famous  St.  John 
Long  was,  I  believe,  the  most  largely  requited.  I 
had  some  previous  knowledge  of  him;  and  in  1830 
he  showed  me  his  pass  book  with  his  bankers.  Sir 
Claude  Scott  and  Co.,  displaying  a  series  of  credits 
from  July,  1829,  to  July,  1830,  or  a  single  year's 
operations,  to  the  extent  of  £13,400.  But  the  delu- 
sion soon  vanished.     One  act  of  liberality,  on  his 


L— "  Les  saTantB  sont  de  toiu  lea  pays ;  et  il  senit  indigne  de  tndter 
d'Hranger,  celni  que  1ft  France  se  glorifie  d'aroir  produit."  The  sum  was, 
indeed,  inoonaiderable,  only  10,000  florins,  or  about  £2,000  of  present  ralue ; 
but  the  principle  of  exception  in  &yoar  of  dittuigmahed  men,  cannot  be 
aflected  by  the  amount.  (See  Desmaiseaux  "Vie  de  Bayle,"  tome  iL  page 
321,  Ac.)  Would,  I  may  demand,  our  British  courts  o£  the  past  century 
lutTe  paid  this  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Pope,  supposing  that  he  had 
confimned  to  the  authorised,  and  finally  reverted  to  his  paternal  £uth  ?  A 
negative  reply  must  be  anticipated ;  and  yet  this  homage  to  Bayle,  a  name 
certainly  not  superior  to  Pope's,  was  oiBBred  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV., 
when  England's  fallacious  boast  was  toleration  and  liberty!  And  this 
signal  instance  of  liberality,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  proceeded  from 
a  body,  whose  successors,  half  a  century  afterwards,  condemned  to  death 
CalaSffoundguilty  of  the  murder  of  his  son  for  being  a  Catholic.  Thisoon- 
deomation  of  the  father  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  feeling  attributed  to 
himself  for  his  imputed  crime,  "  Beligious  antipathy  or  fanaticism ;"  and  his 
memory  was  honorahly  restored;  but  the  unhappy  event  is  still  for  from 
dear  in  its  cause  and  circumstances.  At  this  moment  the  only  intolerant 
kingdoms  in  Europe  are  the  Protestant  regions  of  the  North— Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  with  the  anti-catholic  Russia. 
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part,  at  that  period,  however,  I  think  it  £eur  to  record. 
To  a  gentleman  who  had  rendered  him  some  literary 
aid,  which  his  defective  education  made  indispensable, 
he  presented  double,  not  only  what  he  was  assured 
would  be  an  ample  remuneration,  but  what  exceeded 
four-fold  the  sum  his  friend  would  have  been  satisfied 
with,  or  had  expected. 

It  was  by  commercial  or  financial  enterprise,  in  a 
great  measure,  that,  like  Dupuytren,  Voltaire,  whose 
patrimony  did  not  exceed  £160  a-year,  as  related  in 
his  article,  acquired  an  income  fully  equivalent  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  present  value ;  though^  no  doubt, 
his  literary  labors,  numerous  as  they  were,  and 
unhappily,  too,  of  unexampled  popularity,  together 
with  the  munificence  of  more  than  one  Sovereign, 
considerably  forwarded  the  accumulation.* 

No  other  man  of  letters  was,  in  any  comparable 
degree,  so  fortunate  in  France,  nor,  indeed,  in  England, 
unless  we  except  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  direct 
literary  emoluments  have  been  seldom  equalled.  But 
the  largest  retribution  derived  from  literature  on 
record,  was,  I  should  think,  that  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  so  favorably  known  by  his  histories  of  the 
Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  his  "  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,"  obtained,  and  principally  too,  from 
the  public,  by  Lope  de  Vega,  the  miraculously  prolific 
dramatic  author.  It  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  no 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  ducats — which,  adds 
Mr.  Prescott,  ^'  estimating  the  ducat  at  its  probable 

*  An  officer  in  our  sendee,  the  8on  of  one  of  Voltaire's  publishers,  *'  Les 
Frdres  Cramer,"  of  Geneva,  who,  in  1768,  printed  the  fixst  large  collectire 
edition  of  his  works,  in  thirty  quarto  yolumes,  assured  me  that  he  was  fax 
from  scrupulous  in  the  sale  of  his  works  to  othexs,  while  under  contract  of 
exclusive  appropriation  to  them. 
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Talne  of  six  or  seven  dollars  of  oar  day,  has  no  parallel, 
or,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one."  Here,  I  presume, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  alluded  to ;  but,  assuming  Mr. 
Prescott's  comparative  estimate  of  the  ducat  to  be 
correct,  I  believe  that  the  Spaniard's  remuneration 
will  be  found  superior.  All  of  it,  however,  was  not 
the  fruit  of  mere  popular  fiivor,  for,  from  the  Duke  of 
Sessa,  Lope  is  said  to  have  received  during  the  course 
of  his  life,  states  Mr.  Prescott,  more  than  twenty 
thousand  ducats;  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  too 
celebrated  nobleman  of  that  name*s  grandson,  proved 
also  a  generous  patron  to  him.  Both  Lord  Holland, 
in  his  life  of  the  poet,  and  Southey,  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  constantly  confound,  I  may  incidentally 
add,  this  duke  with  his  grandsire. 

Pope  realised  a  comfortable  income ;  but  Prior  was 
distinguished  by  diplomatic  confidence  in  England, 
as  was  the  dramatist  N^ricault  Destouches,  by  his 
government  So,  likewise,  at  a  later  period,  was 
Hume,  under  our  George  III.  But  this  historian, 
with  Robertson  and  Gibbon,  who  form  our  great 
historical  triumvirate,  and  many  more,  found  gene- 
rous patrons  in  their  publishers,  who,  in  former 
days,  were  far  from  being  so  liberal,  as  the  miserable 
pittance  doled  to  Milton  and  Dryden,  for  some  of 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  English  muse,  places 
beyond  doubt.  The  magnificent  donation  of  Octavia 
to  Virgil,  (£2725,)  as  reported  by  his  old  biographer, 
Donatus,  is  of  classical  notoriety ;  while  the  pathetic 
lines  (-Slneid.  vi.  869,  &c.)  which  so  deeply  affected 
the  mother  of  Marcellus,  forcibly  impress  their  mourn- 
ful appliance  to  the  person,  the  fate,  and  stricken 
parents   of  the   late   amiable   Duke  of    Orleans. — 
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Augustus,  Leo  X.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  have  stamped 
their  names  in  golden  characters  on  their  respectiTe 
ages;  but  the  evidence  of  literary  influence,  con- 
siderable as  it  was  under  these  Sovereigns,  whose 
patronage  of  genius  has  associated  some  of  its 
brightest  emanations  with  their  memory,  is,  at  this 
moment,  exemplified,  beyond  all  precedent,  in  France. 
There,  within  these  few  years,  several  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  State  have  been  called  into  public  notice 
by  their  literary  renown,  such  as  Messieurs  Guizot» 
Thiers,  Cousin,  Yillemain,  and,  from  its  influence, 
promoted  to  their  high  stations.  The  fact  is  an 
impressive  illustration  of  the  axiom,  that  know- 
ledge is  power,  which  it  signally  verifies  in  its  most 
direct  sense.*    This  inciting  apophthegm,  now  of 


*  In  reference,  however,  to  the  learned  acquirements  of  M.  Villenudn,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  whose  special  department  is  Public  Instruction, 
although  author  of  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  they  certainly  are  little  apparent  in 
English  information,  however  eminent  they  may  be  in  his  native  literature, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  high  office  of  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  French 
Academy,  the  late  edition  of  whose  dictionary  he  has  enriched  with  a  prefiuie, 
may  be  assimied  as  a  warrant.  Thus,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Byron, 
which  bears  his  subscription  in  the  "  Biographie  Universelle,"  though,  with 
Moore's  ample  volume  before  him,  he  represents  the  noble  poet  as  meeting 
in  Greece,  "le  cfl^bre  voyageur  Bruce,"  in  1810,  full  sixteen  years  after  this 
traveller  (who  died  in  1794»  when  Byron  was  scarcely  six,)  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  grave ;  obviously  confounding  Bruce  the  traveller  with  Uie 
gentleman  afterwards  known  as  La  Yalette  Bruce,  from  having  aided  in  the 
escape  of  La  Yalette  in  1815,  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  the  present  Earl  of 
Donoughmore,  and  who  was  then  travelling  with  Lord  Sligo  in  the  Levant. 
And  he  classes  among  the  poet's  compositions  those  afiecting  lines  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  which  Byron  was  so  far  from  claiming  as  his 'own, 
that  he  expressed  deep  anxiety  to  ascertain  their  author,  since  discovered  to. 
-  be  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Woulfe,  (who  died  at  Cove  in  this  vicinage,  in  1825,) 
and  of  which  the  "  Arundines  Cami''  contain  an  elegant  Latin  version  by 
Mr.  HUdyard.  Then,  the  gallant  companion  of  Byron's  fatal  return  in  1823, 
to  the  East,  is  termed  *<rintr^pide  conaire  Trelawny,"  a  designation  not  less 
untrue  in  fact  than  derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  gentleman.  M.  Yil- 
lemain has  also  attempted  an  outline  of  Shakspere's  life  and  genius  ~  with 
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trite  quotation,  as  of  Baconian  origin,  I  may  passingly 
remark,  is  of  far  remoter  antiquity ;  for  it  is  distinctly 
traceable,  in  equivalent  terms,  to  several  of  the  classic 

irhat  immeasurable  inferiority  of  effect,  or  corresponding  capacity,  it  needs 
little  effort  to  prove ;  not  so  much  as  an  envious  foreigner,  for  the  Germans 
are,  perhaps,  our  great  bard's  most  judicious  and  necessarily  most  impartial 
critics,  but  from  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language  or  habits. 
Nor  are  his  philosophic  views  very  luminous  or  expansive.  "  Shakespeare 
est  le  g6nie  Anglais  personnifi^,  dans  son  allure  fidre  et  libre,  sa  rudesse,  sa 

profondeur,  et  sa  melancholic Le  monologue  d'Hamlet  devait  Itre 

compost  dans  le  pays  des  brouillards  et  du  spleen,'*  are  his  characteristic 
expressions.  Tet  his  splendid  eulogies  of  our  poet's  natural  genius,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  his  female  portraits,  show  that  national  prejudice  had 
not  wholly  overpowered  our  learned  minister's  judgment,  as  it  did  Voltaire's, 
who,  in  reference  to  M.  Le  Toumeur's  translation,  as  already  quoted,  thus 
addressed  D'Alembert  on  the  10th  of  August  1776.  '*I1  faudrait  mettre  an 
pillori  du  Pamasse  un  &quin  qui  nous  a  donn^  des  gilles  Anglais,  (meny- 
andretoM  /)  pour  mettre  ^  la  place  des  Comeille  et  des  Racine."  As  a  lec- 
turer, I  found  M.  Villemain  very  fluent,  but  much  less  profound  than  hia 
predecessor  in  the  ministry,  M.  Cousin.  Both  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  amongst  the  most  eloquent  of  that  assembly.  For  their  relative 
merits,  and  of  M.  Guizot's,  as  professors  of  literature  and  philosophy,  see 
Goethe's  sentiments,  as  reported  by  Eckermann,  in  his  "  Gesprache,"  &c. 
under  date  of  3rd  April  1829,  a  work  sufficiently  attractive ;  but  the  German 
enthusiast  of  his  great  countryman  was  not  a  Boswell  or  a  Las  Cases. 

Li  the  comi»lation  to  which  M.  Villemain  has  contributed  the  preceding 
specimens  of  biography,  amidst  numerous  other  blunders,  I  see  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  elevated  to  the  woolsack,  in  the  ermined  robes  of  Chancellor ;  Lady 
Edward  Fitzgerald  (Pamela,)  named  a  peeress  of  the  realm;  Carey,  the 
literary  Earl  of  Monmouth,  confounded  with  the  Duke,  Charles  the  Second's 
natural  son,  executed  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmore;  Dr.  Dodd  made  the 
preceptor  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  son,  instead  of  his  successor  and  Dodd's 
prosecutor,  (Gent.  Mag.  for  July  1839,  p.  87.)  Keating's  History  of  Lreland, 
called  "  L'Histoire  des  Pontes  de  son  pays,"  no  doubt,  because  termed  in 
English,  and,  with  truth,  fabulous ;  and  our  Bill  of  Attainder  constnied  as 
"  une  sorte  de  proscription,  qui  dispense  de  toute  forme,  de  toute  preuve ; 
et  qui  a  servi  de  modMe  aux  mises  hors  la  loi  de  la  Convention  Nationale  en 
France."  Anomalous,  and  excrescent  on  the  Constitution,  as  this  excep- 
tional enactment  must  be  viewed,  it  stUl  is  not  so  glaringly  iniquitous  as 
represented  to  the  French  reader  in  this  voluminous  collection,  to  which  I 
had  not  till  lately  access  here ;  but  of  which,  while  we  may  allow  the  general 
taperiority,  and  pronounce  it  better  than  any  other  biographical  dictionary, 
I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  better,  in  its  application  to  the  work,  is  not  exactly 
the  comparative  of  jfood.  The  articles  of  our  public  characters,  Walpolc, 
Chatham,  Pitt,  &c.,  are  very  defective ;  and  that  of  Newton  is  fiu:  from  im- 
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writers,  both  Ghreek  and  Latin.*  Demosthenes,  in 
his  *Eptaruc69^  a  laudatory  address  of  somewhat  eqniTo- 
cal  title  in  Ghrecian  acceptation,  did  not  the  context 
happily  repel  the  ungracious  inference  and  Yindicate 
its  parity,  represents  knowledge,  or  its  source  and 
organ,  the  mind,  as  "  oXov  if^fMwevcw  rod  fU^oP  (fkiiL 
Aldi,  1504,  fol.  255.)  And  Sallost  (Bell.  Jugurth, 
cap.  2,)  attributes  to  it  an  equal  control  over  human 
action.  ^'  Animus  rector  humani  generis  agit  atque 
habet  cuncta.'' 

In  Bavaria  I  find  an  ex-professor  of  astronomy.  Von 
lindemau,  raised  to  be  Prime  Minister;  and  the 
immortal  Goethe  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Sove- 
reign's councils  at  Saxe- Weimar.  Yet  many  eminent 
men  of  letters  have  been  found  incompetent  in  high 
administrative  capacities ;  but  in  France,  at  least,  the 
most  successful,  as  a  public  functionary,  of  scientific 
men,  was  Chaptal,  whom  I  recollect  in  the  professor's 
chair  at  Montpellier,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution.  And  fortune  beamed  with  still  brighter 
radiance  on  Charles  Fran9ois  Lebrun,  a  poet  and 
political  writer,  the  associate  of  Bonaparte  and  Cam- 
bacer^s  on  the  consular  throne,  before  the  great 
warrior's  possession  of  the  imperial  diadem.  ^^  Je  dois 
&  ma  plume  mes  premiers  titres  de  gloire,"  is  his  own 
comprehensive  and  retributive  homage  to  the  source 
and  instrument  of  his  prosperous  career.     Napoleon 


pertlal.  Our  own  erron,  on  the  oiher  hand,  in  Itaich  history,  politics,  or 
literature,  are  fiilly  as  frequent,  foid  not  less  stnking,  as  I  have  in  manifold 
instances  made  e^ddent. 

*In  common  language,  too,  power  and  knowledge  will  be  often  found 
synonymous*  Horace  saye — "  nmeU  vox  missa  rererti"— where  nesdt  is  equi- 
Talent  to  iMgMtl;  and,  in  French— Je  ne  uturait,  expresses  the  same  sense,  as 
je  ne  pattrmiM," 
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subsequently  created  him  archtreasurer  of  the  empire, 
one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  state,  Duke  of  Piacentia, 
governor  of  Holland,  &c«  As  evidence  of  his  moder« 
ation  in  these  exalted  stations,  it  is  sujBicient  to  be 
assured,  that  his  income,  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
^Revolution,  rather  exceeded  £1,200,  did  not,  at  his 
death  in  1824,  amount  to  dS5,000.*  Necker  owed 
something,  also,  to  his  literary  fame,  raised  much 
beyond  its  level  by  his  daughter's  partiality ;  but  it 
was  more  the  attendant  than  creator  of  his  transient 
popular,  or  poHtical  elevation. 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  Bevolution,  BaiUy 
and  Condorcet,  with  a  few  more  learned  academi- 
cians, (G^t.  Mag.  May  1838,  page  475,)  emerged  in 
magisterial  or  l^;islative  life,  but  soon  sunk  in  the 
overwhelming  vortex  of  its  later  phases.  Amidst, 
however,  the  memorable  personages  whom  it  evoked 
horn  the  recesses  of  study,  and  placed  on  the  foremost 
line  of  active  movement,  Joseph  Fouchi,  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  police,  stands  pre-eminent.  He 
had,   when  associated  with  the  Oratorian  Fathers, 

*  As  a  poett  Lebnin's  celebrity  repoMs  on  his  translatloxiB.  The  fixst  was 
of  Taaso,  in  1774,  which  still  retains  a  primary  rank,  and  which,  in  1776, 
was  sneeeeded  by  the  Diad ;  but  though  like  Pope's,  of  harmonious  Tersifiea- 
tUm,  it  was  similarly  supposed  not  to  demonstrate  any  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  original.  In  disproof  of  this  imputed  incompetency,  he  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  a  dialogue,  partly  in  Greek,  on  the  object  and  character  of 
Homer's  writings;  but  the  effort  vindicated  him  not  from  the  8uspicion« 
Tet,  if  not  profound,  his  general  knowledge  could  hardly  be  doubted  of  the 
language— 

** oe  langage  aux  douceurs  souTeraines, 

Le  plus  beau  qui  soit  n6  siur  les  l^vres  humaines." 
And  it  is  known  that,  like  Milton  and  Bossuet,  he  constantly  read  the  patri- 
arch of  poets  in  the  original.  The  Tersion  is  held  in  deserved  estimation  for 
popular  use ;  but  perhaps  his  own  genius,  certainly  that  of  his  native  tongue, 
sinks,  as  in  Delille's  translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  under  every  effort  of  sus- 
tained inigesty,  or  corresponding  powers  of  transfusion. 
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been  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the 
College  of  Juilly,  near  the  town  of  Meaux,  an  estab- 
lishment still  in  high  repute,  as  also  at  Vendome,  and 
Arras,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Robespierre. 
Monge,  the  principal  founder  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  received  from  Bonaparte,  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied to  Egypt,  occasional  administrative  missions ; 
but  what  European  fame  can  rival  that  of  Franklin,  in 
the  combined  capacity  of  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  a 
discoverer  in  a  new  walk  of  science,  and  a  most 
influential  public  character?  Or,  where  look  for  the 
superior  of  Burke  as  an  orator,  a  legislator,  and  a 
writer  t  And  he,  too,  it  is  said,  had  aspired  to 
a  professor's  chair ;  while  it  is  certain  that  Louis 
Philippe,  like  Dionysius  of  old,  actually  occupied 
one.  I  might  dwell  on  the  varied  powers  of  Bacon, 
Lavoisier,  and  many  more ;  but  the  teeming  subject, 
swelling  as  I  proceed,  would,  I  feel,  extend  beyond 
due  bounds,  were  I  to  yield  to  the  attraction,  in  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  pictures  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
others,  and  indulge  in  the  additional  enumeration  of 
those,'whose  equal  capabilities  for  action  or  meditation 
have  encompassed  their  fame  with  a  double  ray  of 
glory !  This  encouraging  view  of  literary  aspirations 
has  seldom  been  a  subject  of  special  composition ; 
while  the  darker  shades  of  studious  life  have  afforded 
materials  for  manifold  volumes.  We  have  the  classic 
work  of  Petrus  Alcyonius,  "  de  Exilio,"  printed  by 
Aldus  in  1622,  with  that  of  Pierius  Valerianus,  "  De 
Infelicitate  Litteratorum,"  (Venetiis,  1620,  8vo.) 
republished  by  Com.  ToUius,  considerably  augmented, 
(apud  Elzevirios,  1647.)  And  both  writers  (Alcyonius 
and  Valerianus)  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Analecta  de 
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Calamitate  Litteratorum  of  Menckenius,"  (Lipsise, 
1707,)  with  various  additions,  as  well  as  in  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges'  volume,  repeating  the  subject  and 
title  of  Valerianus'  work,  '*  De  Infelicitate  Littera^ 
torum,"  (GenevsB,  1821.)  We  have  also  "Barberius 
de  Miseria  Poetarum,"  &c.,  and  the  sixteenth  "  Soiree 
Litteraire"  of  M.  Coupe,  independently  of  Mr. 
D'lsraeli's  far  superior  production,  to  which,  however, 
notwithstanding  its  acknowledged  merit,  I  think  T 
could  contribute  some  amendments. 

But,  limiting  my  consideration  of  the  expansive 
theme  to  the  relative  dependencies  of  law  and  medi- 
cine, I  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  former  as 
incalculably  the  surer  path  to  ascendant  fortune.  In 
Great  Britain,  if  we  look  to  the  peerage,  our  highest 
class  of  social  distinction,  its  derivative  promotions 
will  be  found  to  exceed  those  flowing  from  all  other 
sources  collectively.  Our  first  Duke,  Premier,  Peer, 
and  Earl,  the  chief  of  the  Howards,  down  to  the 
most  recent  creations,  trace,  in  continued  majority 
of  number,  their  titular  rank  to  the  same  origin ;  and 
this  absorbing  ground  of  preferment  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peerages.  Several,  of 
course,  are  of  military  birth ;  some  few  of  mercantile, 
but  none,  not  a  single  instance,  of  direct  medical 
elevation  to  nobility.  In  Rome,  too,  considering  the 
essentially  martial  character  of  the  people,  lav»  foren- 
sic, or  consultative,  stood  in  high  favor.  Hortensius, 
Cicero,  Scsevola,  &c.,  were  no  warriors;  nor  were 
the  interlocutors  of  Tully's  dialogues  "  De  Oratore," 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  (predecessors  of  the  Triumvirs); 
and  yet  they  attained  the  first  offices  of  the  republic, 
and,  ^^cedant  arma  togce,"  may  be  truly  repeated; 
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when  medicine  stiU  remained  a  servile  function,  or 
little  superior,  until  the  reign  of  Augustus,  who,  in 
the  person  of  Antonius  Musa,  relieved  it  from  this 
debasement  Julius  Caesar  had,  however,  previously 
encouraged  physicians,  by  granting  them  the  freedom 
of  the  city.     ^^  Omnesque  medecinam  Romse  professos 

civitate  donavit."    (Suet  42.)    A  rumour 

existed,  I  remember,  of  Oeorge  the  Fourth's  desire 
to  confer  a  peerage  on  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  but  that  he 
was  deterred  by  the  absence  of  all  precedent  Even 
so,  by  whom  could  the  example  have  more  fitiy 
commenced  1  Canning,  however,  has  not  suffered  us 
to  forget,  as  the  unceasing  sneers  of  the  AntuGallican 
too  well  prove,  that,  if  no  immediate  member  of  the 
fisu^ulty  has  received  the  honor,  the  son  of  a  doctor^ 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  was  more  fortunate.  We  also 
know  that  Robert,  Lord  Trimleston,  had  studied  the 
art,  and  extensively  exercised  it,  though  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.*     Some  peers,  within  my  own 


*  To  this  Bolitary  instance  of  medical  practice  (not  profeasion)  by  a  noUeman, 
I  may  add  another  singularity  attached  to  hia  title.  According  to  lir.Lyndi« 
in  his  work  on  '*  Feudal  Dignities,' '  thia  peerage,  one  of  the  existing  few  of  Flan- 
tagenet  creation,  presents,  in  its  patent,  bearing  date  the  4th  March  1461,  or 
2nd  of  Bdward  IV.,  the  first  example  of  a  grant,  in  express  terms,  of  a  Banm 
of  Parliament,  "  ad  essendum  unum  Baronem  Parliamenti  nostrL"  But»  aa 
we  learn  from  Lord  Athenry,  (I  anticipate  the  recognition  of  hia  right,)  at 
page  80  of  his  treatise  on  the  *' Ancient  Baronage  of  Ireland,"  for  a  copy 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  his  lordship's  kindness,  that  all  anterior  patente 
had  disappeared  in  the  destruction,  by  various  casualties,  of  the  records,  we 
cannot  be  qidte  confident  that  these  words  were  for  the  first  time  so  intro- 
duced. Like  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a  few  other  peers,  the  Lords  Trimleatooiy 
aa  remarked  elsewhere,  acknowledge  the  eldership  of  the  bearers  of  a  subordi- 
nate title,  the  Baronets  BameweU  of  Meath.  The  present  Lady  Trimleston, 
with  her  sister.  Lady  Louth,  are  great-niecea  of  my  fiither  by  a  younger  brother. 
A  viait  of  the  aboTe  mentioned  Robert  and  hia  son  Thomas,  to  Johnson,  with 
some  occurring  couTersations,  is  adyerted  to  in  Boswell,  vol.  iv.,  p.  82,  where  a 
subjoined  note  ezhibita,  in  no  amiable  light,  this  son,  who  subsequently  eon* 
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sphere  of  acquaintance,  have  married  the  daughters  of 
physicians ;  and  among  these  ladies  I  may  especially 
mention  the  accomplished  spouse  of  Lord  Combermere, 
the  only  child  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  GUbbings,  of  this 
city.  A  few  persons,  whose  first  pursuit  may  have 
been  the  medical  art,  such  as  Lord  Glenbervie,  but 
who  subsequently  abandoned  it  for  the  law,  in  which 
their  eminence  procured  them  the  peerage,  can  only 
be  classed  with  lawyers. 

If,  however,  the  law  can  boast  the  origin  in  England 
of  our  first  peer,  in  France,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
assured  that  the  duke  and  peer  of  earliest  surviving 
creation,  the  Duke  of  Usez,  who  dates  from  1573, 
derives  his  descent  from  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
healing  art,  an  Apothecary,  first  ennobled  in  1304,  as 
stated  in  the  memoir  presented  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  the  Regent,  in  1716,  or  1717,  and  of  which 
the  principal  compiler  was  supposed  to  be  Andre 
Potior  de  Novion,  who  became  president  of  Parliament 
in  1723.  (See  p.  341,  &c.,  of  first  volume.)  With 
us,  many  medical  practitioners  have,  indeed,  obtained 
the  distinction  of  knighthood.  One  even.  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme,  was  a  foreigner,  raised  by  his  merit  to  the 
rank  of  principal  physician  to  James  the  First,  whose 
son,  however.  Prince  Henry,  the  nation's  hope,  he 
fidled  to  save.  Still,  it  would  appear,  and  it  is  so 
affirmed  in  the  volume  of  the  ^' Academic  des  Sconces," 
for  1753,  which  contains  his  Eloffe,  that  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  of  Chelsea,  was   the  first  medical  baronet. 

finrmed  to  tlie  established  churchy  the  sole  example  of  thistranslieience  of  xeli- 
gioos  allegiance  in  the  fiunily ;  but,  if  he  proved  not  abetter  disciple  to  her  than 
he  did  as  a  son,  (according  to  Mr.  Croker's  notes,)  to  his  father,  she  had  little 
to  boast  of  the  conquest.  He  died,  howe▼e^  without  issue;  and  his  sooces* 
soEs  have  maintained  their  parental  creed. 
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The  title  was  conferred  on  him  immediately  before 
George  the  Second's  accession  to  the  throne ;  and 
just  then,  too,  a  much  higher  distinction  awaited  my 
countryman,  when  elected  successor  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  the  only  Irishman  honored  with  that  dignity,  as 
Sir  John  Pringle  has  been  the  sole  instance,  I  believe, 
of  its  enjoyment  by  a  native  of  Scotland.  In  1768, 
Dr.  Thomas  Dimsdale,  a  native  of  Essex,  but  settled 
at  Hertford,  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order 
to  innoculate  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  her  son 
Paul,  for  the  small  pox,  when  he  received,  in  addition 
to  the  title  of  Baron,  the  sum  of  £12,000  for  his 
journey,  and  a  life  pension  of  £500,  with  several 
valuable  presents  to  his  son,  who  accompanied  him, 
and  who  subsequently  established  a  bank  in  London. 
Again,  in  1781,  he  proceeded  to  the  Russian  capital, 
to  innoculate  the  junior  branches  of  the  imperial 
family,  the  grand-children  of  the  Empress,  and  was 
liberally  remunerated. 

The  largest  recorded  fee  for  a  single  operation 
dependant  on  medical  science,  in  recent  times  at  least, 
was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  or 
four  thousand  pounds  sterling,*  ordered  by  Napoleon, 

*  Formerly,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  early  figures  up  to  five,  the  words, 
franc  and  livre  were  indiscriminately  used  in  calculation,  to  express  the  value 
of  twenty  sols,  though  no  coin  representing  that  exact  sum,  no  more  than 
our  pound  sterling,  then  existed ;  an  anomaly  since  rectified  in  both  coun- 
tries. But  the  synonymous  meaning  in  language,  however  discordant  in 
fut,  of  the  French  livre  and  the  British  pound,  which,  in  Lord  Roscommon's 
spirited  comparison,  like— 

"The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line. 
Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine." 

presented  such  great  intrinsic  superiority,  became  the  occasional  source  of 
some  confusion,  as  the  following  occurrence  wUl  curiously  show. 
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it  is  stated,  to  be  paid  the  accoucheur,  Dubois,  on  the 
delivery  of  Marie  Louise,  in  March,  1811,  when 
young  Napoleon  was  bom.  But  I  have  also  been 
assured,  that  this  sum  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
remuneration  appointed  for  the  four  professional 
attendants  on  that  occasion  —  Dubois,  Corvisart, 
Bourdier,  and  Ivan,  reserving  one  half  for  the  first 
named.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  likewise  told,  that 
an  equal  sum  was  distributed  between  the  poetic 
emblazoners  of  the  felicitous  event,  when  no  less  than 


When  yoong  Hall,  of  Jamaica,  whose  extravagance  at  Paria  is  alluded  to 
by  ICr.  Swinburne,  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  June  1774,  (See  (}ent.  ICag.  for 
Jan.  1842,  p.  30,)  and  forms  the  plot  of  Rutledge's  "  Quinzaine  Anglaise," 
(Oent.  Mag.  for  April  1837,  p.  360,)  was  sent  to  make  the  usual  European 
tour,  his  lather  gave  him  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  Parisian  bankers,  cJipTcss 
ing  the  amount,  as  the  letter  was  in  French,  '*  pour  deux  miUe  llTres,"  with- 
out the  discriminating  addition  of  tUrUng.  The  sum,  thus  seemingly  limited, 
was  of  short  supply,  and  a  further  demand  quickly  followed,  whioh  was,  of 
course,  declined ;  when  the  young  man,  in  great  disappointment,  complained 
to  his  father,  whose  characteristic  letter  to  the  bankers,  a  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  the  spendthrift  youth,  was  thus  couched :  *'  Quand  J'ai  donn^  \ 
mon  fils  une  lettre  de  credit  \  concurrence  de  deux  mille  litres,  J'ai  touIu 
dferigner  nos  bonnes  livres  sterling  d' Angleterre,  et  non  tos  JUhue$  livres  de 
France.  Bonnes  lui  en  tant  qu'il  en  Toudra."  This  unbounded  latitude  of 
expense,  we  may  easily  belieye,  was  not  very  discreetly  used,  until  necceaa- 
nly  stopped ;  when,  according  to  Rutledge's  dramatic  narratiye,  the  fiither  had 
to  release  the  son  from  prison,  after  the  lavish  consumption  of  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  fortnight !  The  bankers,  I  think,  were  Messieurs  "Tourtoil 
et  Ravel,"  whose  residence  was  in  the  "Rue  des  Deux  Portes  Saint  Sauveur/' 
and  who,  not  long  after,  were  defrauded  of  a  large  sum  by  the  falsLftcation  of 
a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  other  bankers  on  them.  The  bill  was  only  for 
two  thousand  livres  or  francs ;  but,  between  the  words  dma  and  msfl9,  the 
former  concluding  and  the  latter  commencing  a  line,  room  was  left  for  the 
Introduction  of  cetUi  and  the  sum  thus  centupled  was  paid.  A  distinctive 
stamp,  or  regular  advice,  would  have  prevented  this  loss,  which,  however, 
dictated  the  precaution  now  observable  in  continental  bills,  of  a  repetition  of 
the  amount  in  full  letters  by  the  drawer,  preliminary  to  his  signature.  The 
term  Uvre  has  ceased  to  be  employed  since  1804,  when  its  value  was  reduced 
into  francs,  at  a  loss  (^  three  per  cent.;  as  the  creditors  of  the  previous 
governments,  particularly  the  English,  were  made  to  feel,  on  regulating  their 
claims,  in  1816. 
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two  tiionsand  congratulatory  addresses,  in  eVery  Enro- 
pean  language,  except  the  English,  which  no  one 
dared  to  use,  were  presented  to  Napoleon.  (See  Las 
Oases,  under  date  of  20th  March,  1816,  the  fifth 
anniversarj/  of  the  occurrence^  and  Madame  Durand's 
relation  of  it,  p.  80.)* 

tiouis  XIV.,  however,  we  are  tdid,  gave  to  his 
jphysician,  and  (grating  surgeon,  the  sum  of  150,000 
<sn>wns,  ot  £30,000  of  present  value,  that  is,  jBl  5,000 
each,  after  the  successful  operation  for  the  fistula, 
then  little  known,  on  his  person.  The  surgeon  was 
M.  Felix  Tassie,  to  whose  skill  the  royal  life  was 
committed  and  due  in  1685.  See  La  Place's  Pieces 
ibateressantes,  tome  ii.,  71 ;  hut  the  statement  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  a  private  letter.  Some  few 
medical  practitioners  have  heen  in  Parliament,  of 
whom  I  only  recollect  Dr.  Clayton,  who,  in  1660, 
represented  the  University  of  Oxford — ^Dr.  Kadcliffe, 
member  for  Buckingham,  in  1718 — Dr.  Friend,  elected 


*  nie  Greek  addresses,  ancient  and  modem,  which  contribated  to  these 
fiKcitations,  were  the  supposed,  though  not  declared  compositions  of  the 
celebrated  and  native  Hellenist,  Coray,  whose  autobiog^phy,  written  in  1829, 
^i^en  he  was  eighty-one  years  old,  was  published  imme<fiately  after  bis 
diBOease,  in  1833.  **  Bloc  A9afiavriov  Kopai)  avyyaaiic  irapd  voir  Uiov,"  It 
it  fa  his  natire  idiom,  and,  though  yery  short,  (only  thirty  octaTo  pages,)  ia 
finteresting,  as  the  extracts  given  by  his  friend  M.  de  Sinner,  show.  At 
Btaiyma,  the  didactic  discipline  of  the  school  where  he  was  placed,  was  xndif- 
ftrent  enough,  but  the  corporal  was  severe,  for  the  birch  was  not  spared* 
^  9iiiLfnaiK€^  Kal  rb  axoKHov  ifftoiotav  h\ovQ  ro^c  ^XXoi;  itiaffK&Kovt  col 
tA  (TXoXda  r^c  T6rt  *BXX<i^oc»  ffyow  tdtiav  itiaaKoKiav  mXXA  wr^x^* 
thfvu9fVfikrrpf  ftk  papdiOfibv  nXovatoirApoxov.  T6aov  A^Bova  ilvkoKom^fU^Of 
V.  r.  X.  (p.  8.)  ms  epitaph  is  deeply  expressive  of  his  gratitude  to  his 
adopted  country,  and  was  written  by  himself.  'Adafuivrloi  Kopo^c  X7o  ihrd 
tkufiv  pLtv  tira  H  ry  fva&ay  tf  *BXX<i9i  m^tKniiikvriv  yrjv  rCtv  Haptoitar  Ktlpuxu 
Re  was,  I  can  affirm,  a  very  amiable  old  man,  and  as  a  physician,  comes 
within  the  direct  purview  of  my  subject,  independently  of  my  motive  te 
here  introducing  his  venerated  name. 
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for  Launceston,  in  1722 — Baron  Dimsdale,  for  Hert- 
ford, in  1781,  and  1784 — and  my  friend  Dr.  Baldwin, 
for  Cork,  in  1832 — exclusively  of  Dr.  Power,  the 
present  member  (1847)  for  the  County  of  Cork.  (See 
Nugffi  Chirurgics,  by  Dr.  Wadd,  and  life  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  vol.  ii.,  page  158.)  I  am  not  unaware  of 
Mr.  Hume's  original  calling,  long  since,  and  before 
he  became  a  legislator,  abandoned ;  but  Mr.  Wakley 
still  continues,  I  understand,  in  the  active  exercise  of 
his  profession.  In  King  James's  Irish  Parliament, 
there  was  also  one.  Dr.  Bice. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  understood,  received  one 
thousand  guineas  from  George  .the  Fourth,  for  the 
successful  excision  of  a  tumor  on  the  King's  head ; 
and  my  valued  friend  and  townsman.  Sir  Madiew 
Tiemey,  became  at  once  the  ol^ect  of  the  same  royal 
generosity  and  continued  &vor,  by  the  prompt  and 
decisive  display  of  talent,  in  the  rescue  of  that 
monarch  from  sudden  and  imminent  danger  of  life. 
Antecedent  instances  of  success  and  commensurate 
retribution  in  England,  from  the  days  of  Linacre,  and 
in  France,  since  Ambroise  Pare,  (who  owed  his  safety 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  says  Brantdme, 
to  the  necessity  of  Charles  IX.  for  his  skill,)  would  be 
of  easy  citation,  but  of  far  too  extensive  engagement 
for  my  limits  or  immediate  purpose.  I  shall,  there* 
fore,  only  add,  that  probably  the  most  striking 
example  of  superior  advancement,  extraneous  of, 
though  originating  in,  professional  celebrity,  obtained 
by  physicians,  is  that  of  Struenzee,  (John  Frederick,) 
appointed  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  in  1771,  but 
involved  the  following  year  in  the  persecution  of  our 
unhappy  Princess  Matilda,  when  he  was  beheaded. 
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Becurring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  Bar,  and  its  retri- 
butire  fruits,  I  have  myself  seen  one  thousand  guineas 
endorsed  on  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Jeffrey's  brief,  in 
the  long-pending  Queensberry  case;  and  his  two 
associates,  pleading  before  the  Lords,  received  each  an 
equal  fee;  but  the  largest  ever  paid,  was  unques- 
tionably  that  of  three  thousand  guineas  to  Sir  Edward 
Sugden,  in  the  Atwood  suit.  Chief  Baron  Doherty 
stated  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
that  of  the  Law  Officers  in  Ireland,  about  six  or  eight 
make  £6,000  a-year,  and  the  remainder  gradually 
decreasing.  The  late  M.  Berryer,  (the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  in  No.  153,  appeared  unaware  of  his  death,) 
asserts,  in  his  autobiography,  that  the  famous  Oerbier 
had  received  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  £15,000 
(in  present  estimation,)  for  the  successfiil  pursuit  of  a 
case ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  litiga- 
tion had  occupied  the  great  advocate  for  some  years ; 
and  I  repeat  that  the  British  profession  is  far  better 
paid  than  the  Continental.  In  my  early  days,  M.  Ger- 
bier  stood  supreme  in  forensic  glory,  as  Erskine  shortly 
after  became  in  England,  and  Curran  in  Ireland ;  but 
in  physical  advantages  his  superiority  was  conspi- 
cuous, while  all  three  apparently  identified  themselves 
with  their  client's  cause  and  feelings,  and  communi- 
cated the  conviction  of  right,  which  seemed  to  inspire 
their  eloquence.  ^^  Pectus  est  quod  disertos  facit," 
truly  observes  Quintilian,  (lib.  x.  cap.  vii.)  and  Homer 
represents  the  power  of  Ulysses  in  speech  as  flowing 
from  the  same  source.  "  'AW  ore  a^  p  s^a  re  fi€rfd>^v  cV 
*T^<?«a.  r€i,"  (II.  r.  221.)  Qerbier  died  in  1788,  and,  in 
eminence,  was  succeeded  by  Tronchet,  who  under- 
took, and  Target,  who  refused,  the  King's  defence  in 
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1792.  Then  arose  the  brothers,  Dupin,  Berryer, 
£Bither  and  son,  Odillon  Barrot,  Cremier,  (a  Jew,)  with 
others,  flourishing  at  the  present  day ;  while,  in  the 
provinces,  Bordeaux  and  Lyons,  have  ever  been 
conspicuous  for  forensic  capacities.  France  never  pro- 
duced a  more  eloquent  advocate  than  the  unfortunate 
Conventionalist,  my  friend  Vergniaud,  whom  I  well 
recollect,  as  an  advocate,  before  he  represented  Bor- 
deaux in  the  Convention.  Gerbier's  predecessors  of 
celebrity  were  G^u  de  Reverseaux,  Cochin,  and  the 
great  D'Aguesseau;  previous  to  whom  had  succes- 
sively shone  for  two  centuries,  the  de  Mesmes,  Harlais, 
Nicolus,  Mol^,  Michel  de  I'Hospital,  the  Amaulds, 
Le  Maistre,  with  Pothier,  the  Coke  of  France,  and 
Tiraqueau,  his  senior,  of  whom  De  Thou,  (lib.  xxi., 
anno  1558,)  says,  ^^  ^que  ingenii  ut  corporus  nume- 
rosa  foBCundus  prole;  cum  singulis  annis  singulos 
libros  ac  liberos  reipublicse  daret."  And  this  prolific 
parent  and  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  a  perfect 
teetotaller,  wholly  abstaining  from  all  fermented 
liquor.*  See  ^*  Vies  des  plus  celebres  Jurisconsultes 
de  toutes  les  Nations,  par  Taisand,"  1737,  4to.  The 
fimuly  of  Talon,  of  the  highest  legal  repute,  for  a 
series  of  ages,  were  of  Irish  origin;  but  although, 

•  The  wnmiwg  lines,  aUunye  to  the  fiu^  and  conBeqoeneei,  with  poetical 
ezaggeratioiiy  of  oooxBe,  are  quoted  by  Bayle : — 

**VaBCundua  fiMmndos  aqwe  TinqueUua  amator, 
Ter  qtundedm  libromm  et  liberiim  paiena ; 
Qui  nisi  xestiiudsset  aqiiis  abstemius  ignes, 
Lnplesset  orbem  prole  animi  atque  corporis." 
The  number  of  books,  though  mostly  folios,  have  been  equalled ;  but  that 
one  wife,  as  is  maintained  of  Tiraqueau's,  erer  produced  forty-five  children. 
Is,  I  apprehend,  imexampled :  and  water-drinking,  though  it  may  hare  cooled 
the  fires,  did  not  impair  the  capability  of  procreation.   M.  Twiss,  in  his  Irish 
Tour,  which  exposed  him  to  so  much  danger  and  ridicule  on  its  publication, 
says,  that  the  wife  of  an  Anglican  Minister  of  Fennana^  had  thirty-ooe 
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from  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  magistracy  and 
bar  of  France — (see  vol.  i.,  p.  305) — ^professional  feme 
frequently  appears  of  hereditary  transmission,  &w 
examples,  or  probably  no  instance  of  its  enduring 
descent,  nor  again,  in  the  healing  art  itself,  except 
we  recognise  the  asserted  lineage  of  Hippocrates 
from  Esculapius,  can  equal  that  recorded  of  an  exist* 
ing  medical  family  at  Lyons,  whose  patri^ch,  Edward 
White,  attended  our  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of 
Foictiers,  in  1356,  as  his  surgeon.  The  name,  on 
settling  in  France,  being  pronounced,  was  written, 
Vitett  (the  final  e,  as  in  Chauoer,  not  being  then, 
as  now,  silent  in  English,  while  our  w  always  sounds 
as  V  in  French,  as  well  as  in  all  European  languages 
except  the  Low  Dutch ;)  and  medicine,  in  its  various 
branches,  has  been  the  uninterrupted  study  and 
vocation  of  this  Englishman's  decendants  to  the 
passing  day.  I  well  remember  the  late  Dr.  Louis 
Vitet  in  the  Convention ;  and  several  of  the  fiunily 
have  written  on  the  art.  The  family  again,  of 
Montagnano  followed  the  medical  profession  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  at  Padua  and  Venice,  firom^  1420 
to  1678.  They  furnished  Professors  to  the  University 
of  Padua  during  nearly  all  this  interval.  Yet  this 
inheritance  of  taste  and  talent  we  know  is  very  rare — 

**  Rade  volte  risurge  per  11  rami 
L'huraana  probitate :  et  questa  vole 
Qaei,  che  la  da ;  perche  da  lui  si  chiami." 

Dante,  II  Pur^ahno^  lib.  vii.  ▼.  121. 

children  in  twenty-nine  yean.  M.  Dreoz  du  Radier  shows,  howerer,  that 
Tbaqueau's  progeny,  physical  or  intellectual,  did  not  exceed  fifteen.  (BibU<»- 
th^ue  HiBtorique  et  Oritiqne  du  Poitou,  1754,  tome  i.)  I  heard  the  late 
Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart ,  say,  that  her  mother  had  thirty-two 
children ;  and  proofii  of  greater  fertility  may  be  given,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  Ibrty-flve,  I  beliere,  unless,  indeed,  we  resort  to  the  storied  fecundity  of 
the  progenitrix  of  the  Quelphs, 
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And  Boileau,  on  noticing  the  early  attempts  of  Louis 
Racine  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father, 
used  every  effort  of  dissuasion  to  divert  the  rising 
propensity,  asserting,  as  an  incontestihle  fact,  that  no 
precedent  existed  of  inherited  poetic  genius.  "  Depuis 
que  le  monde  est  monde,  on  n*a  point  vu  de  grand 
po^te  fils  d'un  grand  po^te,*'  says  the  old  satirist. 
Tasso,  though  depreciated  by  Boileau,  was,  indeed,  a 
great  poet ;  but  his  father,  who  certainly  possessed 
considerable  talent,  could,  by  no  means,  be  similarly 
designated.  (See  Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1839,  p.  88.) 
In  another  line,  not  wholly  alien  to  our  subject,  as 
being  the  instrument  of  letters  and  science,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  printing  office  established  by 
Christopher  Plantin,  about  the  year  1560,  at  Antwerp, 
then  a  great  commercial  emporium,  has  survived,  to 
our  time,  in  active  operation,  through  the  descendants 
of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  John  Moret,  whose  name 
the  press  has  continued  to  bear.  Some  additional 
instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  July, 
1837,  of  typographical  transmission  of  race.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  other  industrial  avocation  presents  an 
equal  unbroken  descent,  though  the  establishment 
may  maintain  the  same  name,  like  the  bank  of  Childs 
and  Co.,  in  which  no  individual  of  the  founder's  family 
has  for  many  years  been  associated,  except  Lady 
Jersey,  who  is  a  partner.  It  dates  from  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  or  about  two  centuries.  The  Polyglott 
'Bihie  of  1569 — 1578,  is  an  enduring  monument  of 
Plantin's  press,  of  which  some  of  the  productions 
attest  the  existence  in  1553.  It  has  latterly  been 
the  principal  European  workshop  of  Roman  Missals 
and 
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There  exists  an  appendant  office  of  the  law,  one  of 
deplorable  necessity,  so  long  as  death  shall  be  allowed 
to  maintain  its  fatal  action  in  onr  criminal  jorispm- 
dence,  which  I  notice  solely  to  mark  the  singular  &ct 
of  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  place  of  public 
executioner,  or  headsman,  by  one  iamily  in  Paris,  for 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  or 
from  1620  to  1847,  when  this  melancholy  heirloom 
was  forfeited  by  the  imprisonment,  for  debt,  of  its 
inheritor.  The  family,  of  Italian  origin,  named 
Sansoni,  accompanied  Mary  de  Medicis,  Henry  the 
Fourth's  consort,  to  France,  where,  retrenching  the 
last  Yowel,  they  have  been  called  Sanson.  Notwith- 
standing their  horrible  office,  their  general  conduct 
was  irreproachable ;  and  Charles  Henry  Sanson  never 
recovered  the  deeply  afflictive  duty  imposed  on  him  by 
the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.,  which  he  survived  but  for 
a  short  time*,  It  was  his  son  who  executed  the  Queen — 
the  Princess  Elizabeth — the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  other  victims,  or  authors  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  This  person,  whom  I  well 
remember,  as  having  unconsciously  conversed  with  him 
in  a  casual  meeting,  had  received  a  good  education 
from  a  private  tutor,  after  having  been,  on  discovery, 
removed  from  two  public  institutions,  where  he  had 
been  received  under  an  ^sumed  name.  He  died  in 
1840,  when  his  son  succeeded  him,  in  his  now  lost 
situation,  which  was  worth  24,000  francs,  or  £1,000 
a-year,  with  its  various  perquisites,  I  have  been 
assured.  Charles  Henry,  grand-father  of  the  present 
Sanson,  had  an  expiatory  mass  celebrated  for  Louis 
XYI.  daily,  so  long  as  he  outlived  the  sacrificed 
monarch,  whose  truly  christian  death  he  feared  not  to 
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attest,  in  aU  its  interesting  particulars,  even  during  the 
era  of  terror,  confirming  our  admirable  countryman, 
the  Abb^  £dgeworth's  narrative  of  it.  He  was  of 
remarkable  stature,  so  as  to  attract  the  eye,  wherever 
he  appeared,  as  mentioned  by  Mercier,  in  his  '*  Nou- 
veau  Tableau  de  Paris."  But  see  the  '*  Biographic 
Universelle,"  to  which  I  have  been  so  often  indebted 
for  this  and  similar  biographical  information,  inde- 
pendently of  my  personal  reminiscences  of  acts  and 
individuals,  based  on  a  sphere  of  observation,  embrac- 
ing no  narrow  compass  of  time,  or  barren  of  interest, 
in  the  witnessed  events. 

The  remuneration  of  theatrical  artists,  singers,  dan- 
cers and  actors,  would  not  be  an  incurious  subject ; 
but  being  no  direct  appendage  to  my  present  theme,  I 
must  not  engage  in  it,  further  than  to  add,  that,  in 
various  instances,  they  have  been  far  more  largely 
recompensed  than  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
talent  or  genius,  in  any  department  of  intellectual 
exertion. 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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"•<•» 


TO  THS  EDITOR  OF  THB  OENTLBMAN's  MAGAZINB. 


Cbri,  1S41. 

Ma«  UftB4K»-^A  misconception  of  facts  connected 
with  one  of  ova  noblest  families,  and  some  consequent 
io&fenoes  embracing  still  bigber  personages,  in  the 
gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  last,  which  had 
escaped  my  previous  notice,  have  just  now  been 
Accidentally  urged  on  it;  and  as  I  do  not  discoyer 
»oy  subsequent  adyertence  to  the  subjeqt,  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  few  corrective  remarks  suggested  by  its 
tenor ;  for,  though  the  main  interest  of  the  question 
should  appear  to  have  passed  away,  the  historical 
circumstances  elicited  by  the  discussion  may  not  be 
unavailable  for  future  reference. 

In  the  review  of  Mr.  Shoberl's  "  Memoir  of  Prince 
Albert,"  &c.,  at  p.  299,  a  note  is  subjoined  expressive 
of  a  belief  that  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  stated  by 
that  writer  to  have  been  married  in  1834,  to  Prince 
Frederick-William  of  Saxe-Altenberg,  (or  Hildbourg- 
hausen,)  could  only  be  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late 
Earl.  And,  doubtless,  no  other  unmarried  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  known  in  England  as  such,  or  whose 
hand  was  free  during  that  year,  existed,  though,  as 
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this  lady  had  been  married  in  1792»  forty-two  years 
antecedently, — a  fact  attested  by  dll  our  Peerages,—^ 
she  might  have  been  presumed  a  little  too  far  adranced 
to  think  of  espousing  a  yonng  mui,  her  junior  by 
above  thirty  years,  young  enough,  in  truth,  to  be  her 
grand-son.  He  was  bom  in  October,  1801;  the 
Countess  in  the  spring  of  1770 ;  and  I  hare  seen  more 
than  one  instance  of  an  equal  approximation  in  yean 
of  such  relatiyes.* 


*The  tatject  of  parental  age  recaUa  to  my  notice  an  obaenration  of  Dr. 
lingard's,  on  the  assertion  of  Che  Jesuit  Nicholas  Sandeito,  (De  Schismaie 
AwgHcano,  ColonUe,  1628,  8to.)  that  Anne  l^leyh  was  the  dat^phtehr  of 
Henry  Yin.,  of  which 'the  xererend  historian  considers  Cardhial  Pole's 
silence  the  best  refutation ;  but  to  me  the  reUtiye  ages  of  the  parties  appears 
a  mote  aatural  and  eflbctire  repellent.  Henty  was  bom  in  June  1402,*  and 
Anne  early  in  1507»  possibly  before ;  so  that  not  much  more  than  firarteen 
years  separated  their  births ;  and,  to  establish  this  paternity,  the  criminating 
intercorrse  must  hare  occurred  when  he  was  only  thirteen,  or  at  the  utmost, 
fimrteen  yean  old.  The  measure  of  his  iniquities  already  orefflowed ;  and 
it  was  quite  supererogatory  to  surcharge  with  this  imputation  his  guilty 
conscience,  i^  indeed,  as  honest  Trim  claimed  for  himself^  we  can  ascribe  a 
conscience,  or  the  sensitLve  perception  of  good  and  evil,  to  such  a  character. 
But  that  inward  monitor  is,  in  truth,  altogether  of  wayward  and  contradic- 
tory working ;  pungent  in  its  primal  impulses  or  early  twitchings,  to  those 
still  not  utterly  hardened : — 

"  qnos  dira  conscia  fiicti 

Mens  habet  attonitos,  et  surdo  yerbere  csedit, 
Occultnm  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum." 

Jwenal.  Sat.  ziii«,  193. 

but  of  decreasing  and  impaired  sensibility,  in  proportion  as  the  delinquen- 
cies that  should  arouse  it  accumulate,  and  rendered  torpid  by  the  guUt  that 
should  awaken  its  tenors  and  quicken  its  agitation.  The  more  it  is  loaded 
the  less  the  weight  is  felt ;  as  has  been  antithetically,  or  inyersely  remarked 
of  a  chasm  or  well,  that  the  more  we  take  from,  the  more  we  enlarge  it,  and, 
by  adding  to,  we  lessen  it : — 

** Fit  minus  a^Jicias  si  quid;  si  dempseris  iUiy 
Augetur :  crescit  diminuendo  magis." 
And  again,  by  an  opposition  of  fact  and  terms,  dimintUivei,  of  such  effect 
in  most  tongues,  and  peculiarly  expressive  in  Spanish,  though  hardly  less  so 
in  Latin,  as  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  Dying  Address  to  his  Soul,  so  inade- 
quately translated  both  by  Pope  and  Fontenelle,  would  show,  are  formed  by 
Ungthtning  the  words. 
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The  source  of  the  error  was  in  Mr.  ShoberFs  narra^ 
tion,  as  cited  by  the  reviewer ;  for  the  union  never 
took  place,  and  the  Countess  designated  by  that  title 
according  to  the  continental  usage,  because  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Count,  or  Earl,  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  on 
creating  her  a  Princess,  was,  in  our  language  of 
courtesy,  the  Lady  Mary- Alethea  Talbot,  since  become 
the  wife  of  Prince  Pamphili  Doria.  The  contemplated 
alliance  with  the  Saxon  Prince  was  broken  off,  after 
the  negotiation  had  so  far  proceeded,  in  anticipation 
of  its  accomplishment,  as  to  have  procured  for  the 
young  lady  a  parallel  rank  with  that  of  her  intended 
husband.  The  Bavarian  Queen  was  naturally  desirous 
of  securing  for  her  brother,  the  junior  son  of  a  very 
needy  German  Prince,  the  large  fortune  destined 
by  Lord  Shrewsbury  for  his  daughter,  not  less,  I 
have  understood,  than  j£  100,000;  and  this  dower 
was  agreed  on — 

**  But  Targent,  c'est  tout  dire,  on  est  dejsi  d*accord  ; 
Le  beaup^re  futur  vide  son  coffire-fort** — 

when  religious  scruples,  as  I  have  heard,  interposed 
their  dirimant  influence,  and  both  sides  remaining 
equally  immoveable  in  their  conscientious  preposses- 
sions, the  expected  match  failed  of  effect.  Yet,  such 
had  been  the  impoverished  condition^  of  the  Saxon 
duchy,  that  the  Germanic  states  were  obliged  to  defiray 
the  cost  of  educating  the  reigning  Duke,  Frederick, 
with  the  younger  children  of  his  father,  the  last  Duke, 
whose  finances  were  inadequate  to  the  expense.  An 
alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  sovereign  house, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  an  object  of  aspiration ; 
though  few  subjects  in  Europe  transcend  in  splendor 
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of  birth  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  renowned  Talbot — the  hero  of  Shakspere's  Henry 
VI.*— or  possess,  in  a  higher  proportion,  all  the 
attributes,  personal  or  derivative,  of  genuine  nobility. 
"  Principibus  prsestant,  et  Regibus  sequiparantur," 
may  well  be  predicated  of  such  noblemen,  the  honor 
of  their  order  and  pride  of  the  British  name,  quite  as 
pertinently  as  of  the  Spanish  Grandees  or  Boman 
Cardinals,  to  whom  the  expressions  have  been  respec- 
tively applied.  Here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  each 
party,  the  Duke  and  the  Earl,  resisted  alike  the 
temptation  of  riches  and  seduction  of  ambition. 
With  the  dowager  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  the 


•  ThisTenerable  warrior,  as  he  b  called  by  Hume,  (chapter  zxi.,)  was 
defieatedy  and  lost  his  life  at  CastUlon,  on  the  Dordogne,  in  1463,  after  having 
been  saocesafuUj  engaged,  it  is  asserted,  in  forty  battles,  or  minor  engage- 


*'  Where  valiant  Talbot,  abore  human  thought. 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance." 

Shaks»  Henry  VI,,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  1. 

He  had,  however,  been  made  captive  by  the  Pueelle  tFOrUanM  in  1429,  as 
we  learn  from  Monstrelet,  livre  iii.  In  1795, 1  passed  some  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dordogne,  and  often  traversed  the  traditional  field  of  battle,  where 
Talbot,  then  aged  eighty,  was  slain,  and  of  which  the  neighbouring  peasants 
still  fondly  indicated  some  residuous  vestiges,  though  wholly  undiscemible 
to  my  vision ;  but  a  poor  maniac,  I  recollect,  was  to  be  seen  there—lance  in 
rest — and  calling  himself  "  Le  B&tard  d' Orleans"  (Dunois,)  waiting  to  en- 
counter his  appointed  foe,  England's  champion,  Talbot,  and  expressing  the 
feelings,  with  little  variation  of  words,  attributed  by  Shakspere  to  Dunois, 
the  protagonist  of  France — 

« I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  helL" 

Our  English  historians  name  the.  place  ChatiUon,  instead  of  CastiOan,  the 
true  Gkwoon,  modem  as  well  as  ancient  appellation.  Quite  near  it  is  StUnU 
Fay,  the  refuge  of  the  Huguenots,  after  the  capture  of  their  citadel.  La 
Rochelle,  in  1628,  by  Richelieu,  and  where  I  knew  many  of  their  descen- 
dants, still  naturally  recoUective  of  the  persecution  endured  by  their  ances- 
tors, and  animated  with  an  equally  hostile  remembrance  of  what  they  called 
the  treachery  of  Buckingham,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  their 
long  beleaguered  dty. 
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presumed  spouse  of  the  Saxon  prince,  I  may  claim 
the  honor  of  a  remote,  though  long  interrupted 
acquaintance,  for  its  date  precedes  her  marriage  in 
1792.  The  lady,  with  a  younger  sister,  had  been  in 
a  convent  at  Liboume  for  their  education,  whence 
the  suppression  of  religious  establishments  compelled 
their  removal ;  and  they  were  visitants  at  the  house 
of  Messieurs  French,  venerable  bachelors,  and  friends 
of  their  parents,  in  Bordeaux,  waiting  for  a  passage  to 
Dublin,  when  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  on  a 
voyage  of  health  and  pleasure  in  the  Mediterranean, 
left  his  yacht,  which  he  had  purchased  for  £lOfiOO,  as 
I  was  told,  from  Lord  Uxbridge,  at  Marseilles,  and 
arrived  by  land  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  attractions  of 
Miss  Hoey,  then  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  two  and 
twenty,  won  his  heart  and  coronet.  My  residence 
was  within  a  few  doors  of  her  old  hosts',  whose  kind, 
I  may  say,  paternal  attentions,  I  had  uniformly 
experienced.  The  younger  Miss  Hoey  married  after- 
wards an  eminent  mercantile  gentleman  of  the  city. 
Monsieur  Ouestier,  and  their  son  has  been  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Her  name  was  Jenny  ;  for  I  recollect  that, 
on  an  English  Captain's  hailing  his  ship  from  the 
quay,  or  Chartrans^  the  residence  of  Messrs.  French — 
"  The  Jenny,  ahoy !"  the  lively  girl,  then  preparing 
for  repose,  ran  to  the  window  half  undressed,  and 
cried  out — Here  I  am,  who  calls  t 

Lady  Shrewsbury  was  some  years  elder,  and  of  a 
much  more  serious  turn.  She  would  have  preferably 
chosen  a  religious  life;  but  overruling  events  bent 
her  fate,  to  a  different  destination,  though,  of  course, 
in  her  credence,  not  less  sacred,  because  equally 
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sacramental  in  character.   The  day  and  circumstances 
had  varied — 

"  Ita  res  divina  mihi  fuit ;  res  serias 
Omnes  extoUo  ex  hoc  die  in  alium  diem."* 

But,  assuming  more  elevated  ground,  and  aiming 
at  loftier  quarry,  I  remark  that,  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  note  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  is 
observed  that  as  Bavaria  is  a  Catholic  country,  and 
Lord  Shrewsbury  a  Catholic  peer,  '^  these  connexions 
seem  to  intimate  that  some  little  Popery  has  crept  into 
this  house  of  Saxe  also"    These  expressions  refer  to 


*  The  play  whence  I  hare  quoted  these  linee,  the  Poenulus,  or  Ci 
Boy,  of  Plaatus,  lias  furnished  abundant  materials  of  literary  and  patriotic 
oontzoreray.  We  there  find  the  only  written  remains  of  the  Punic  tongue, 
whichy  howeyer,  Br.  Arnold,  (History  of  Borne,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  566,)  on  inade- 
quate grounds,  I  think,  will  not  admit  to  be  genuine,  in  ten  yerses  of  act  v., 
scene  1,  which  Bochart,  Paneus,  Petit,  and  others,  assimilate  to  the  Hebrew, 
bat  which  our  Celtic  scholars  claim  as  their  genuine  language.  Valanoey 
(Collectanea,  toI.  ii.)  is  yery  ardent  in  assertion,  and  elaborate  in  proof;  but, 
eaye  our  Milesian  enthusiasts,  I  cannot  dlscoyer  that  he  has  impressed  his 
conyiction  on  many  readers.  In  my  early  pedestrian  rambles,  I  ascertained 
that  in  the  Pays  des  Basques  in  Gascony,  the  idiom  of  the  country,  a  dialect 
of  the  Cantabrian,  was  assumed  to  be  the  purest  residue  of  the  Phcenician ; 
and  I  was  assured  that  the  lines  in  Plautus  were  perfectly  intelligible  through 
its  medium.  A  learned  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Toulouse,  M.  Fl. 
I/duse,  in  his  *<  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Basque,  1826,  Syo."  states,  that  the 
Basque  clergy  maintained  to  him,  as  they  had  asserted  to  me,  the  identity  of 
the  two  languages,  and  the  easy  explanation  of  Plautus  by  the  liying  one  ; 
but  the  trial  by  no  means  satisfied  him  on  the  point. 

An  erudite  Spaniard,  the  Doctor  Joachim  YUlanueya,  published  at  Dublin, 
in  1831,  an  octayo — *'n>emiaPhcenieea,seo  Phisnicnminlbemialncolatus," 
ftc. — to  show  that  the  local  denominations  in  our  national  tongue  are 
obyiously  Phoenician.  Hie  yoiunie  is  a  retributiye  oflbring  for  the  hospitality 
he  experienced  amongst  us ;  and  chapter  xxiii.  on  the  MUetian  names  is 
curious ;  but  fimcy  too  often  predominates  in  the  work.  I  could  trace  little 
analogy,  I  recollect,  between  the  Basque  and  the  Irish,  ooUoquiaUy  at  least ; 
fa  scarcely  a  word  was  intelligible  to  my  ear.  Nor  does  the  patoit  of  Tou- 
louse, of  which  I  possese  the  poetical  coUecti/aa  by  P.  Ghmdelin,  (Amsterdam, 
1700, 12mo.)  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  Basque,  notwithstanding 
the  local  contiguity;  but  it  does,  a  marked  one,  to  the  Proyen^  or  language 
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some  of  the  relatives  of  Prince  Albert,  whose  profes- 
sion of  Popery  amply  warranted,  in  the  conception  of 
the  reviewer,  as  in  the  papers  and  speeches  of  the 
day,  the  sensitiveness  of  Protestant  England  as  to  the 
creed  of  the  Prince  himself.  The  relatives  here 
alluded  to  are  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  chief  of  a 
distinct  branch,  which  had  dethroned  his  own,  and 
now  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
centuries ;  a  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  great-uncle  of  the 
Prince,  but  deceased  without  progeny;  and  the 
children  of  his  father's  brother,  Greorge  Frederick,  by 
the  Princess  of  Kohary.  This  consanguinity  counter- 
vails, it  is  assumed,  any  favorable  conclusion  deducible 
from  his,  otherwise,  high  Protestant  descent,  which 
is  considered  an  absurd  answer  to  the  scruples  of 
England,  when  ^he  asked  for  a  declaration  of  the 
&ith  of  the  future  consort  of  her  Queen — scruples 

of  the  Tronbadonrs ;  which,  again,  yaxies  little  from  the  Italian  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  aa  the  following  Teraion  of  the  opening  lines  of  Dante's  Inferno,  third 
canto,  will  yerify : — 

JDOfite. 

*'  Per  me  si  TS  ne  la  dtA  dolente : 

Per  me  si  va  ne  Tetemo  dolore ; 

Per  me  si  ts  trala  perduta  gente. 
Ginstitia  moese  '1  mio  alto  iaUate ; 

Fecemi  la  divina  potestate, 

La  somma  eajdentlaf  e  1  primo  amore." 

Troubadoret. 
«  Per  me  ai  Ta  en  la  ciatat  dolent ; 

Per  me  ai  Ta  en  Fetemel  dolor  ; 

Per  me  si  Ta  traa  la  perduta  gent. 
Jnstizia  mognet  el  mien  alt  fubor ; 

Fes  me  la  diTina  potestat. 

La  somma  sapienia,  e  '1  prim'  amor." 

See  <*  Choix  des  Po^es  Originales  des  Troabadoan,  par  H.  Raynouard, 
1822,"  (tome  yL)  A  similar  comparison  of  some  translated  lines  from 
Calderon  would  not  be  uninteresting,  had  I  not  already  too  far  transgressed 
in  my  derious  course. 
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still  powerful  and  respected,  as  we  see  by  the  new 
B^ency  BilL 

On  these  apprehensions,  however,  and  their  dedared 
grounds,  I  must  first  observe,  that  they  derive  no 
confirmation  from  the  alleged  alliance  of  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Altenberg,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  the  event 
never  occurred;  and,  as  to  the  Prince's  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Bavana,  she  has  not,  I  am  assured,  changed 
her  &ith,  nor  ever  been  molested  in  the  profession  of 
it,  no  more  than  the  spouse  of  the  Arch-duke  Charles 
of  Austria,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  or  other  Protestant 
princesses  married  in  Catholic  countries.  The  only 
circumstance  that  can,  with  any  semblance  of  proba- 
bility or  shadow  of  a  reason,  be  reflectively  brought 
to  bear  on  Prince  Albert,  is,  the  religion  of  his  cou- 
sins, the  King  consort  of  Portugal,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours,  with  their  brother ;  but  though  his  emi- 
nently and  exclusively  Protestant  succession,  and 
education,  may  not  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  or 
evidence  of  his  personal  sentiments,  they  surely  are 
entitled  to  equally  inferential  weight,  as  the  &ct  con- 
structively argued  to  his  prejudice,  of  the  Popery  of 
some  of  his  kindred ;  and,  if  so,  the  preponderance 
will  be  altogether  in  favor  of  his  Protestantism.  In 
truth,  however,  the  young  Prince  should  only  be 
judged  by  his  own  avowed  doctrine,  of  which  there 
can  exist  no  doubt. 

To  meet,  and  still  further  counteract,  the  scruples 
said  to  be  entertained  on  this  occasion  by  Protestant 
England,  I  will  show,  and  can  have  little  difficulty  in 
demonstrating,  that,  at  a  juncture  which  would  have 
far  better  justified  this  jealousy  of  Popish  kindred,  it 
was  wholly  powerless  on  the  English  mind.     What- 
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ever  may  be  the  alana  now  felt,  or  proclaimed  fix)m 
conviction  or  interest,  of  the  advance  of  Catholicism, 
it  will  hardly  be  pronounced  equally  founded  in  cause 
a8  when  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  in  1702w 
No  one,  with  the  slightest  tincture,  ^'  primis  labris," 
of  >our  history,  will  attempt  an  assimilation  of  the 
danger  at  these  periods ;  and  yet,  that  solemn  Act,  the 
[fecial  purpose  of  which  was  to  guard  the  throne 
against  the  contamination  of  Popery,  fixed  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  crown,  not  only  on  a  comparatively 
xemote  claimant,  but  one  far  more  closely  and 
axtonaively  related,  in  blood,  to  Papists  than  our 
young  Prince. 

The  Princess  Sophia,  thus  selected  to  found  a  new 
dynasty  as  the  nearest  Protestant  successor  to  the 
Stuarts,  when  the  existing  descendants  of  James  I^ 
numbered  fifty-four,  I  need  scarcely  state,  was  grand- 
daughter to  our  James  the  First ;  but  it  may  not  be 
80  generally  known,  that  this  preferred  lady  had  a 
brother,  a  sister,  a  son,  and  a  niece,  with  this  niece's 
children,  all  Papists!  Married  in  1658  to  Ernest- 
Augustus,  duke,  and  subsequently  created,  elector  of 
Hanover,  she  had  four  brothers  and  two  sisters.  The 
eldest  of  the  former,  Charles  Louis  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  the  Palatinate ;  and  the  two  next,  Rupert 
and  Maurice,  signalised  their  valor,  if  not  their  skill, 
in  our  great  civil  war,  under  their  uncle  Charles,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Clarendon.  But  the  fourth,  Edward, 
berame  a  Catholic,  and  withdrew  to  France,  where  he 
married  Anne  de  Oonzague,  so  highly  appreciated 
by  Madame  de  Motteville  and  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
daughter  of  Charles,  penultimate  duke  of  Nevers  of 
that  family,  in  1645.     These  three  brothers  left  no 
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legitimate  issae.  Of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Louisa 
Hollandina,  (so  named,  from  the  refuge  afforded  the 
family  on  their  expulsion  from  the  Palatinate,  in 
Holland,)  and  Henrietta  Maria,  the  latter  was  tl^ 
wife  of  Sigismund  Racoczi,  Prince  of  Transylrania, 
who  died  in  1652 ;  and  the  former  not  only  embraeed 
the  Catholic  religion,  but  took  the  veil,  and  died  at 
Maubuisson  in  France,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1709, 
m  odor  cf  sanctity^  according  to  the  records  of  the 
ceviyent,  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  her  Catholie 
piety. 

Oor  royal  genealc^^t,  Sandford,  (Genealogical  Hiis- 
tory,  &a,  1707,  p.  535,) .  represents  this  princess  a» 
one  of  the  most  learned  ladies  in  Europe.  (See 
Blackstone,  book  i.,  ch.  3.)  Again,  of  Sophia's  own 
seren  sons,  the  third,  Maximilian,  engaged  in  the 
Venetian  service,  and  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  in 
which  persuasion  he  died  in  1702,  just  as  the  Act 
of  Settlement  had  passed.  And  of  the  two  children, 
the  o&pring  of  her  brother  the  Elector  Palatine's 
marriage  with  Charlotte  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  daughter 
Elizabeth-Charlotte,  became  the  wife  of  Philip  of 
Orleans,  the  ancestor  of  the  King  of  the  French,  in 
1671,  having  succeeded  our  accomplished  Henrietta- 
Anne,  in  that  depraved  man's  conjugal  bed. 

If  then,  as  maintained  in  the  article  referred  to,  the 
religion  of  Prince  Albert's  cousins  be  a  legitimate 
source  of  apprehension  or  scruple  as  to  his  own, 
how  infinitely  less  sensitive  the  past  generation  of 
Protestant  England  must  have  been,  to  a  &x  greater 
peril  than  the  present!  And  if,  independently  of 
the  more  numerous  as  well  as  much  closer  ties  of 
the   Brunswick  branch,   we  institute  a  comparison 
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between  the  individnaLs,  will  Geoi^  the  First 
sapport  a  favorable  parallel  with  our  young  Prinoe  ? 
Let  the  former's  conduct  to  his  wife,  as  we  are 
instructed  by  Walpole  and  others,  as  well  as  his  ) 

open  maintenance  of  two  Grerman  mistresses,  (one  the  I 

mother  of  Lady  Chesterfidd,)  answer  the  question. 
Or  will  the  profligate  R^ent  of  France,*  with 
his  daughter,  the  abandoned  Duchess  of  Berry,  be 
matched  with  the  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
and  the  spouse  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  t  Nor  must 
we  oyerlook  Sophia's  eldest  brother^  Greorge's  unde^ 
Charles  Louis,  who  during  the  life  of  his  legitimate 
and  unoffending  consort,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
William  V.  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  discarded 
her,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de 
Dagenfeld,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Reingraves.  By  his  lawful 
wife  he  had,  in  addition  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
Charles,  his    successor  in  the  Electorate,  a   weak 

*  The  enormity  of  this  prince's  immoralities  folly  justified  the  q^taph 
proposed  for  his  mother—"  Ci  git  ToisiTet^/' — Here  lieth  idleness,— meant 
to  conyey  its  proTerbial  definition  as  the  parent  of  every  yioe.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, his  descendant,  has  little  cause,  truly,  to  boast  of  his  progenitors  in 
general.  The  founder  of  his  race,  Philip,  only  brother  of  Louis  XJV.,  even 
if  we  acquit  him,  as,  I  think,  we  should,  of  the  alleged  murder  of  his  first 
wile,  our  interesting  Henrietta- Anne,  whose  death  is  so  impreesiTely  por- 
trayed by  BoBsuet,  yet  stands  arraigned  of  ineflbble  profligacy.  He  was 
fittfaer  of  the  Regent,  whose  son  Louis  forms  an  honorable  exception  to  this 
dissolute  series  of  generations;  for  he  was  eminenUy  learned,  pious,  and 
beneficent.  He  died  in  1752,  leaving  a  son,  Louis  Philippe,  the  stupid 
husband  of  the  most  licentious  of  women,  so  proclaimed,  in  &ct,  by  her  son, 
Egalit^,  (Louis  Philippe  Joseph,)  himself  the  most  debased  of  men»  the 
emblem  of  princely  degradation.  But  the  King  of  the  French  has  ever 
been  distinguished  for  the  exemplary  deportment  of  his  private  Ufo ;  nor, 
surely,  has  his  conduct  on  the  throne  verified  the  prognostic  or  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  his  early  instructress,  Madame  de  Genlis,  which  denied  him 
the  attributes,  and  pronounced  him  disqualified  competenUy  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  royal  station,  as  shewn  at  page  206— ante. 
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prince,  who  died  childless.  For  this  double  and 
concurrent  marriage,  there  existed,  indeed,  high 
authority,  and  a  memorable  precedent,  in  Philip  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  called  the  Magnanimous!  his  wife's 
ancestor,  who  had  been  allowed  this  plurality  under 
singular  pretences,  by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation, 
in  1540.  The  document  is  still  apparent,  subscribed 
by  Luther,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  &c.,  and  not  impotently 
wielded,  we  may  believe,  as  a  weapon  of  aggression, 
in  the  terrible  grasp  of  Bossuet,  who  first  produced  it 
to  the  astonished  world,  after  above  a  century  of 
suppression.  Mr.  Hallam,  it  is  fair  to  add,  (C!onsti- 
tutional  History,  chap.  iL,)  maintains  that  a  similar 
indulgence  had  been  offered  to  Henry  VHL,  by 
Clement  VII.,  in  September  1530,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  threatened  schism,  as  a  mezzotermine^  which, 
indeed,  had  already  been  recommaided  by  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  rather  than  sanction  the  repudiation 
of  so  virtuous  a  vnfe  as  Catherine.  Similar  counsel 
was  given  by  a  pillar  of  the  Anglican  church,  bishop 
Burnet,  to  Charles  II.  ^^  I  see  nothing  so  strong 
against  polygamy,"  says  that  Prelate,  (His  own 
Times,  voL  i.,  p.  454,)  ^^  as  to  balance  the  great  and 
visible  imminent  hazards,  (the  succession  of  James) 
if  it  be  not  allowed."  (Dr.  lingard,  xiL,  p.  248.) 
Joh.  Lyserus,  in  his  ^^  Polygamia  Triumphatrix,"  pub- 
lished under  the  pseudonym  of  Th.  Aletha&us,  in 
1682  (4to.,)  produces  numerous  other  testimonies  of 
Luther  and  his  disciples'  sanction  of  polygamy,  or 
such  facilities  of  divorce,  as  would  be  nearly  equiva- 
lent in  purpose  to  it,  pretty  much  as  the  law  and 
practice  now  exists  in  Prussia,  and,  according  to  a 
well  informed  female  traveller,  a*  staunch  Protestant 
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too,  as  was  Lyserus,  in  Estbonia,  whence,  though 
exclusively  under  the  Lutheran  rule,  the  bible,  we 
are  likewise  assured,  is  wholly  banished.  See  '^  A 
Residence  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,  by  a  Lady" — 
vol.  i.,  pp.  205  and  235 — Lond.,  1841 — ^an  instructiye 
and  interesting  publication,  attributed,  we  believe 
truly,  to  Miss  Bigby,  of  Norwich.*  But,  relative  to 
Clement's  alleged  and  accommodating  compromise. 
(See  Lingard,  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  iii.) 

Catherine  and  Anne  died  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other.  The  one  has  continued  unassailed  even 
by  the  breath  of  slander.  Death  procured  her  justice, 
and  established  her  rights,  as  Camoens  says  of  the 
unhaj^y  Ignes  de  Castro—* 

**  O  caso  triste,  e  digno  da  memoria : 
Que  do  septtlchro  os  homens  desenterra, 
Aoonteceo  da  misera,  e  mesqainlia. 
Qua  despots  de  ser  morta  foiRamhal** 

Oa  Lusiadas^  Canto  iiL,  118. 

The  other,  (Anne,)  in  my  conviction,  innocent  of  the 
imputed  criminality  of  her  married  life,  (though  the 
accusing  evidence  is  quite  as  strong  as  that  on  which 
Mary  Stuart  is  generally  condemned,)  assuredly  died 
with  a  conscious  untruth  in  her  mouth,  when,  at  the 
moment  of  execution,  she  emphatically  declared  of 
Henry — '^  That  a  gentler  and  more  merciful  prince 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  always  a  good,  a 
g^itle,  and  merciful  lord."  Nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  the  fact,  or,  necessarily,  to  her  own  per- 
suasion, nor  was  it  justified  by  her  apprehensions  for 
Elizabeth.     It  did  not,  and  could  not,  influence  the 

*  ThU  gifted  lady  was  one  of  fintr  children  produced  at  one  birth !  which 
does  not  occur  one  in  a  million,  or  more. 
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tyrant's  feelings,  which,  though  affected  even  to  tears, 
for  the  irreproachable  Catherine,  were  moved  to  worse 
than  the  display  of  indifference  on  this  sacrifice  of 
the  victim,  alternately,  of  his  love  and  hate — ^the 
unfortunate  Anne.  He  espoused  her  successor  the 
ensuing  day ;  and  her  fate  or  conduct  never  elicited 
fin>m  her  daughter  a  word  of  reproof,  or  attempt  at 
vindication,  we  are  assured,  nor  even,  I  believe,  the 
mention  of  her  name. 

With  respect  to  the  daughters  of  Catherine  and 
Anne,  Miss  Strickland,  an  impartial  Protestant  histo- 
rian, may  well  be  trusted.  In  concurrence  with  old 
Tom  Fuller,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  even  the 
martyrdogist  Fox,  she  separates  the  private  character 
of  Mary  from  those  deeds  of  horror,  with  which 
a  systematic  calumny  has  charged  her  memory-^ 
^  deeds,"  pertinently  adds  this  lady,  ^^  suggested  and 
urged,  for  the  greater  part,  by  the  very  men  who  had 
armed  her  fisither  with  omnipotence  of  evil,  and  whose 
counsels  had  inflamed  her  brother's  persecution  of  the 
Catholics."  (History  of  English  Queens,  vol.  v.,  p. 
340,  415,  &c.)  And,  at  page  415,  Miss  Strickland 
quotes  the  authority  of  the  virtuous  and  beautiful 
Lady  Montague,  in  proof  of  the  superior  morality  of 
Mary's  court  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Her  equal,  too,  in 
every  accomplishment  of  mind  and  education,  she  had 
become,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Spaniard, 
J.  L.  Vivos,  (whose  professional  course  at  Oxford, 
Henry  and  Catherine  occasionally  attended,  though 
his  opposition  to  their  divorce  subsequently  lost  him 
the  King's  &vor,)  and  oi  the  first  English  scholar  of 
the  period,  Thomas  Linacre.  The  late  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith,  (Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  246,)  says,  in  reference  to 
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the  persecution  of  Mary's  reign,  '^That  at  least  as 
many  Catholics  were  put  to  death  under  Elizabeth, 
when  Protestants  equally  persecuted  Protestants*' — ^a 
crime  carried  still  further  in  the  following  century, 
when,  observes  Sir  James  Macintosh,  (Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  178,)  ''  Lord  Castlemaine,  a  zealous  Catholic,  had 
some  color  for  asserting,  that  the  persecution  of 
Protestants  by  Protestants,  such  as  that  of  our  great 
allegorist,  Bunyon,  and  others,  in  England,  and  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  after  the  restoration, 
was  more  violent  than .  that  of  the  Protestants  by 
Catholics,  under  Mary."* 

The  similarity  of  her  final  doom  to  that  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  may  justify,  as  it  suggests,  a  brief  advertence 
to  another  royal  victim,  not,  indeed,  of  a  husband's 
altered  affections,  but  of  the  versatility  of  popular 
favor.  Marie- Antoinette,  the  idol,  once,  of  Parisian 
enthusiasm,  in  Burke's  recollection  and  delineation,  is 
thus  mentioned  in  the  prison  registry,  and  character- 
ised in  the  Moniteur,  after  her  execution: — "La 
nommee  Marie-Antoinette,  dite  Lorraine  d'Autriche, 
veuve  de  Louis  Capet,  fut  remise  a  I'ex^cuteur  des 
jugemens  criminels,  et  conduite  k  la  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution pour  y  subir  la  peine  de  mort chargee  des 

imprecations  de  ceux  dont  elle  avait  consomme  la 
mine.  Son  nom  sera  a  jamais  en  horreur!"  And 
the  Moniteur,  it  must  be  recollected,  has  been  the 
Protean  depository  of  the  acts  and  sentiments  of  each 
succeeding  government,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 


*  By  a  singular  overaight,  Macintosh,  in  his  Life  of  More,  (Miscellaneous 
Works,  yol.  i.,  p.  469,)  calls  Catherine,  at  page  469,  an  Auttrian  Princess, 
though  wholly  unconnected  in  blood  with  that  German  house,  and,  by 
alliance,  only  in  consequence  of  her  sister's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Austria. 
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Revolution,  though  originally  entitled — "Le  Logo- 
graphe,"  when  I  remembec  it  in  the  hands  of  Maret, 
afterwards  Due  de  Bassano.  I  also  find  that  the 
address  to  Female  Republicans,  in  the  FeuiUe  de  8alut 
Public,  (Lord  Brougham's  protigie,)  contains  a  similar 
reference  to  the  Queen. 

The  same  Moniteur — ^indeed  the  same  number — ^in 
allusion  to  the  accomplished  Madame  Roland,  thus 
expresses  the  feelings  of  the  ruling  power  on  her 

death — ^'^La  femme  Roland,  bel  esprit fiit  un 

monstre  sous  tons  les  rapports.'^  (19th  Nov.  1793.) 
Often  have  I  visited  the  room  where  this  remarkable 
woman  was  incarcerated,  in  the  gloomy  prison  of 
8^  Pelagie,  and  where  she  composed  the  interesting 
relation  of  the  innocence  of  her  youth,  as  well  as  the 
lamentable  irreligion  of  her  maturer  years,  which  she 
made  but  too  apparent  in  the  acts  and  laws  of  her 
husband's  administration-^-ostensibly  his  work,  but, 
in  reality,  the  emanation  and  digestion  of  her  active 
spirit.  And  yet,  even  Machiavelli,  in  whom  she  was 
well  read,  and  who,  if  not  the  avowed,  was  cer* 
tainly  the  practical  authority  of  that  era,  emphatically 
declares — ^^  Everamente  mai  non  fu  alcuno  ordinatore 
di  leggi  straordinarie,''  (equivalent  here  to  revolu- 
tionartf,)  "  che  non  ricoresse  a  Dio."  (Discorsi  sopra 
Tito-Livio,  i.) 

But,  exclusively  of  the  picture  so  strikingly  demon- 
strative of  the  undisturbed  repose  and  ease  of  mind, 
drawn  in  her  Memoirs,  while  obedient  to  the  doctrine 
and  precepts  of  religion,  her  lately  published  cor- 
respondence in  early  youth,  with  a  Convent  friend, 
Sophie  Camot,  a  young  lady  of  Amiens,  presents  a 
most  attractive  view  of  the  happiness  imparted  by 
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the  same  source.  She  writes  in  1773,  and  says, '' Je 
trouve  dans  ma  religion  le  vrai  chemin  de  la  felicite : 
soumise  a  ses  preceptes,  je  vis  heureuse ;  je  cherche 

mon  Dieu,  mon  bonheur enfin  je  jouis  de  moi« 

mSme/'  The  early  days  of  Rousseau,  Marmontel, 
Morellet,  &c.  form  a  similar  contrast  of  existence  and 
feeling  with  ihe  turmoil  of  their  subsequent  years, 
when  their  first  religious  impressions  were  obliterated. 
The  especial  object  of  the  most  rancorous  hatred 
oi  Robespierre,  her  death,  preceded  only  ten  days 
(31st  October  1793,)  by  the  holocaust  execution  of 
her  friends,  the  Oirondins,  seemed  to  sharpen  the 
tyrant's  sanguinary  appetite,  which  subsequentiy  lux- 
uriated  in  those  wholesale  immolations  that  present 
80  fearful  a  spectacle,  and  so  impressive  a  lesson  of 
unchained  revolutionary  fanaticism : — 

*'  Utque  ferae  tigres  nunquam  posa^re  futorem ; 

Sic nallus  semel  ore  receptos 

Pollutas  patitur  Banguis  mansuescere  faucea." 

Lucan.  Phars.  i.,  328-31. 

The  deeply-expressed  disappointment  of  this  gifted 
lady,  in  her  cherished  hopes  and  anticipated  results 
of  the  Revolution  — "  O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!" — naturally  recalls  to  our 
historical  or  cleissical  remembrance,  the  similar  excla- 
mation attributed  to  Brutus,  of  his  frustrated  confi- 
dence in  virtue,  which  he  despondingly  characterised 
as  "  an  empty  name,  the  mere  slave  of  fortune."  But, 
of  the  dying  words  of  this  "last  of  the  Romans," 
after  his  defeat  at  Philippi,  all  that  can  be  authenti- 
cated is  a  line,  the  332nd  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides, 

invoking  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  author  of  the 

existing    evils "  Zcv,  ftrf   KtlOot  ae  rwv  <56   cTv  aUiov  icajcwi^."— 
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which  Appian  (De  Bellis  Civil,  lib.  iii.,  p.  1063,  ed. 
1670,)  applies  to  Marc  Antony.  Publius  Volumnius, 
from  whose  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of  Brutus, 
of  which  he  was  witness,  Plutarch  (in  Bruto^  cap.  69,) 
relates  the  circumstance,  could  only  recollect  this 
single  verse  of  the  two  pronounced  by  his  great 
friend.  What  the  other  was,  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but,  however  devoid  of  historical 
sanction,  that  it  was  depreciatory  of  virtue,  though, 
consequently,  little  worthy  of  his  high  character, 
has  obtained  general  belief;  nor  is  any  line  to 
that  effect  to  be  found  in  the  Medea^  where  it  is 
usually  supposed  to  be.  But  old  Joshua  Barnes 
confidently  undertakes  to  supply  the  defective  memory 
of  Volumnius.  According  to  him,  Brutus  must  have 
added  the  very  next  verse  to  the  above  cited  one, 
being  the  reply  of  Creon  to  Medea,  which,  with  the 
slight  mutation  of  funaia  into  ffrpariwra,  would  imply  an 
invocation  to  some  one  of  his  military  attendants  to 
relieve  him,  by  death,  from  his  sufferings: — 

"  *Epir\  w  frrparuiTCi,  cat  fi  airaWd^ov  irovwv." 

(Medea,  333.) 

And  we  are  told,  by  Dio-Cassius,  (lib.  47,)  that 
such  an  appeal  to  his  companions,  was  made  by 
Brutus,  who  found  the  friendly  hand  he  solicited — 

**  wapacaXeae   rlva    twv    intvovnav   Tva    ahrov    airoirrcfv ?/,'*— in     hlS 

literary  associate,  Strato,  the  Egean.  ( Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  ii.,  70.)  Floras,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  7.,  says,  "  quam 
verum  est  quod  moriens  efflavit — "  non  in  re,  sed 
in  verba  tantam  esse  virtutem" — which  Alciatus  has 
thus  diluted  in  his  "  Emblematum  libellus" — Patavii, 
1621— 4to.)— 
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^  Jamjam  stricturus  moiibunda  in  pectora  ferrunt, 

Audaci  hos  Brutus  protulit  ore  sonos. 
Infelix  virtus,  et  solis  provida  verbb ! 

Fortunam  in  rebus  cur  sequeris  dominam." 

**  Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est ;"  Aut,  &c.,  says  Horace, 
(Epist.  1ft).  i.,  Ep.  17— 4L) 

Such  modifications,  however,  as  the  above,  proposed 
by  Barnes,  would  bend  any  text  to  any  purpose ;  but 
our  English  commentators  are  arraigned  of  the  most 
presumptuous  boldness,  (Bentley,  Davies,  Wakefield, 
&c.)  in  their  editorial  labors^  by  the  continental 
professors,  who  confidently  assert  a  superiority  over 
us,  of  critical  taste  or  acumen,  in  every  department 
of  literature— even  in  the  illustration  of  our  own 
drama.  How  &r  founded  in  truth  these  foreign 
pretensions  may  be,  I  cannot  undertake  to  determine  ; 
but  I  hail  this  rivalry  in  the  field  of  literary  research, 
and  critical  sagacity,  as  the  probable  source  of  general 
advantage  in  the  paths  of  study. 


TITLES  OF  COURTESY. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 


Cbri^  October  1841. 

Mr.  Urban — In  your  number  for  August  last,  (Minor 
Correspondence,  page  226,)  Frjbco  asks,  '^  Why  the 
younger  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  is  only  a 
shadow  of  his  fitther's  second  title,  are  called  Lords  V 
The  question  is  one  of  such  easy  solution,  that  I  may 
almost  assume,  it  will  have  been  answered  before  this 
reply  can  reach  you,  but,  should  it  not  have  attracted 
notice,  I  b^  to  inform  Fraco,  that  it  is  not  as  the 
sons  of  an  Earl  by  courtesy  that  those  of  Lord  Surrey 
are  so  entitled :  it  is,  as  the  grand-sons  of  a  Duke  by 
his  eldest  son,  who,  whether  called  Marquis,  Earl, 
Viscount,  or  Baron,  ranks  as  a  Marquis,  and,  as  such, 
confers  the  honorary  title  of  Lord  on  his  sons.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  nominally  a 
Baron,  but  he  precedes  the  eldest  sons  of  junior 
Dukes,  though  denominated  Marquises,  such  as  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  or  of  Tavistock;  and  his 
younger  sons  would  be  equally  Lords  by  courtesy,  as 
if  their  father  were  named  a  Marquis.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex  is  only  a  Baron  in  Ireland,  (Arklow,)  but,  as 
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Prince  of  the  Blood,  he  would,  as  a  Peer  of  that 
Realm,  antecede  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  or  any  junior 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Family,  though  bearing  a  higher 
title,  like  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  is  Earl  of 
Tipperary.  The  Chancellor,  not  only  with  a  subor- 
dinate rank  as  a  Peer,  but  when  only  Commoner, 
takes  precedence  even  of  the  Dukes ;  and  all  Judges 
on  the  Bench  are  addressed  as  Lords.  So  too  are 
the  Scotch  Lords  Provost  and  Advocate,  the  two 
.English  and  the  Irish  Mayors,  of  London,  York,  and 
Dublin. 

Abroad,  the  eldest  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  is 
Count  of  Paris,  while  his  younger  brother  is  Duke  of 
Chartres.  The  two  last  Kings  of  France,  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  were  Counts  or  Earls,  pre- 
ferably to  being  Dukes,  before  their  accession  to  the 
throne;  and  in  Spain,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  elsewhere,  the  title  of  Duke,  in  the  first  class 
of  Grandees,  does  not  stand  higher  than  that  of  Count 
or  Marquis  in  the  same  class,  being  all  truly  Peers, — 
pares.  The  Duke  d'Escalone,  chief  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  D'Acuna,  is  better  and  preferably  known  as 
the  Marquis  of  Villena,  because  this  Marquisate  is 
the  first  in  Castillo ;  nor  would  the  Count  of  Belvedere 
exchange  that  title  for  the  nominally  greater  one  of 
Duke.  (Imhoff,  Historia  Genealogica,  &c.,  Nurem- 
berg, 1701,  and  St.  Simon,  tome  xix.)  In  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  superior  title,  except  as  above, 
overshadows  the  minor  one,  however  ancient  or 
illustrious  it  may  be.  The  Marquisate  of  Winchester, 
the  first  in  the  empire,  sunk,  under  a  temporary 
eclipse,  in  the  Dukedom  of  Bolton,  as  that  of  Norfolk 
similarly  absorbs  the  Earldom  of  Arundel,  the  most 
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ancient  in  England.  In  France,  too,  it  is  pretty  much 
as  in  England,  save  in  Royal  titles :  the  subordinate 
merges  in  the  higher  degrees  of  nobility ;  though  the 
late  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  imitation  of  his  ancestor, 
the  grandson  of  the  Great  Cond^  declined  the 
princely  title  of  C!ond6,  on  the  demise  of  his  fisither. 
This  unhappy  Duke  became,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  by  Napoleon, 
the  last  of  a  brilliant  name. 

«'  Eztremum  tanti  generis  per  secula  nomen/' 

as  Lucan  (vii.  589,)  says  of  the  younger  Brutus ;  (and 
yet,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  asserts  that  the  first 
Brutus,  after  the  execution  of  his  sons,  under  his  own 
sentence,  left  no  male  ofispring.)  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
the  renowned  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  and  hero  of 
Tas80*8  noble  epic,  while  King  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  was  and  is  scarcely  known 
but  as  Lord  of  Bouillon.  Still,  even  the  Spaniards' 
pride  yielded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  rank, 
when  their  Charles  the  First  merged  in  the  Fifth 
Charles  of  the  German  Empire,  then  the  Head  of 
Europe. 

In  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Glencare  was  induced  by 
Elizabeth  to  accept  that  peerage  in  exchange  for  his 
indigenal  chieftainry  of  McCarthy  More,  which  was 
considered  a  degradation  by  his  followers,  and  he  soon 
resigned  it;  but  O'Brien  and  O'Neil,  created,  respec- 
tively, Earls  of  Thomond  and  Tyrone,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retain  the  badge  of  submission,  much  to 
their  humiliation,  in  the  feeling  of  the  natives. 
When,  in  the  last  century,  Pulteney  was  made  Earl 
of  Bath,  and  Pitt  of  Chatham,  they  forfeited  the  far 
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higher  distinction  of  Great  Commoners^  as  they  had 
been  successively  called,  and,  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
expressed  the  virtual  disffrace,  were  kicked  up  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  Commoner  in  England 
is  the  Speaker;*  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  truly 
maintained,  the  fitting  seat  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  ruling  mind,  of  the  empire,  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  illustrious  Duke  himself,  to  adopt 
Lord  Brougham's  marked  discrimination  of  birth 
and  merit,  in  reference  to  the  present  Sovereign  of 
Hanover,  that  excrescent  incumbrance,  and  imperilling 
prot6ge  of  the  empire,  from  which  it  is  now  happUy 
relieved,  is  a  Prince  in  other  countries,  as  is  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  the  Earl  of  Nelson  is  a 
foreign  Duke ;  but  a  British  peerage  justly  supersedes 
all  extraneous  titles.  Formerly,  a  Count  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  allowed  a  corresponding  rank 
with  us,  and  entitled  Right  Honorable — a  distinction 
confined  to  them,  unless  in  social  courtesy,  or  official 
mission  from  a  foreign  Court.  In  France  the  Spanish 
Grandees  ranked  reciprocally  on  a  parity  with  the 
Dukes  and  Peers,  who  looked  on  British  noblemen,  if 
not  Dukes,  as  their  inferiors. 

Relative  to  Hanover,  just  alluded  to,  it  may  not  be 
inapposite  to  state,  that  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  full 
century,  since  Horace  Walpole  thus  addressed  his 
friend,  Sir  Horace  (so  afterwards  created)  Mann,  in 
his  Letter  of  9th  December  1742,  and  when  Walpole's 
father  was  Prime  Minister  of  the  empire : — "  Lord 


«  The  first,  though  iitUd^  Commoner,  after  the  Speaker,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Premier  Peer ;  for,  as  a  Commoner,  he  sits  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  tlie  first  untitled,  of  course,  after  the  Siicokcr,  is 
the  Viscount  Hereford,  the  first  Viscount's  eldest  son. 
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Chesterfield  says,  that  if  we  have  a  mind  effectually 
to  prevent  the  Pretender  from  ever  obtaining  this 
crown,  we  should  make  him  Elector  of  Hanover ;  for 
the  people  of  England  will  never  fetch  another  King 
from  thence/' 

And,  surely,  we  are  bound  in  affectionate  attach- 
ment, as  well  as  loyal  duty,  to  the  person  and  progeny 
of  our  gracious  Queen,  to  re-echo  this  assertion  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's ;  or,  if  unwarranted  in  pronounc- 
ing  an  eternal  proscription,  as  against  the  Stuarts,  to 
express  an  earnest  hope,  that  the  necessity  of  reunit- 
ing the  two  crowns  will  never  arise ;  for  this  hybrid 
connexion,  we  know  from  experience,  would  be  the 
abounding  origin  of  wars^  alien  to  our  interests  and 
repugnant  to  our  wishes.  Even  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  American  States,  though  of  a  closer  and  more 
recognised  form,  we  see  that  any  single  one  of  the 
four  and  twenty  constitutive  divisions,  may,  with 
deflective  views,  involve  the  entire  Commonwealth  in 
the  most  fearful  conflict— a  passing  fact,  which  I 
would  present  to  my  countrymen,  as  a  signal  proof 
and  pregnant  warning  of  the  danger  inseparable  from 
a  loose  and  independent  national  association.  Its 
&tal  consequences  to  the  great  Transatlantic  Empire 
itself  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  doubt.  "  As  sure," 
said  to  me  the  ex-Monarch  of  Spain  and  Naples,  the 
elder  and  favorite  brother  of  Napoleon,  "  as  sure  as 
my  own  dissolution  will  be  the  work  of  naturie,  so 
sure  will  that  of  the  American  Republic  flow  from  its 
discordant  elements  of  legislation,  of  which  perfect 
unity  can  be  the  sole  conservative  principle."  And, 
added  this  eminent  personage,  "  perhaps,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  seventeen  years,  while,  though  a  silent,  I 
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certainly  was  not  an  unobservant  spectator  of  £Eicts  or 
feelings,  nor  without  some  experience  elsewhere,  I 
may  be  supposed  not  to  have  formed  hasty  or  hazard- 
ous opinions  on  the  subject,  one  to  me,  from  affection 
and  gratitude  to  the  rising  people,  of  deep  concern, 
and  mournful  foresight."  Contrary  to  his  usual  placid 
manner,  he  appeared,  on  this  occasion,  very  animated, 
and,  under  the  momentary  excitement,  presented  the 
most  expressive  image  of  his  immortal  brother. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHARACTERS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN 's  MAGAZINE. 

Corkf  November,  1841. 

Mr.  Urban, — Your  correspondent,  Cydweli,  in  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  relative  acts  and  charac- 
ters of  the  English  and  French,  states,  that  in  regard 
of  onr  naval  and  military  heroes,  the  French,  who 
willingly  eulogise  those  of  other  nations,  are  generally 
silent,  or  depreciatory.  And  such  is  the  &ct,  except 
as  respects  Marlborough,  whom  CydweU  represents 
as  one  of  the  objects  of  this  injustice ;  for  his  talents 
and  success  are  the  uniform  theme  of  their  admiration, 
as  their  histories  and  biographies  will  testify.  Hear 
what  Voltaire  (Si6cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  chap,  xviii.)  says, 
^*  Churchill,  Comte  et  ensuite  Due  de  Marlborough, 
fut  I'homme  le  plus  fatal  a  la  grandeur  de  la  France, 
qu'on  edt  vu  depuis  plusieurs  sidcles ;"  and  elsewhere, 
^'  Aussi  politique  que  Guillaume  HI.  mais  bien  plus 
grand  capitaine."  Saint  Simon,  Dangeau,  with  nume- 
rous others,  are  not  less  free  in  their  praises,  which 
I  forbear  accumulating,  but  which,  from  the  long 
intervention  of  time  and  subsidence  of  jealousy,  are 
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now  not  more  withheld  than  the  meed  of  praise 
extended  to  the  Edwards,  Henrys,  or  Talbots  of  old. 
Not  so,  indeed,  the  fresher  laurels  of  Nelson  or 
Wellington,  of  which,  because  their  perpetual  con- 
querors, the  French,  in  envious  consciousness  of  their 
superiority,  descend  to  every  artifice  of  misrepresentar 
tion,  to  despoil  them.  The  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Wat^loQ,  in  particular,  they  cannot  fiirget,  nor 
consequently  forgive.  It  was,  according  to  their 
veraicious  writers — historians  or  poets — including  even 
the  Emperor  himself,  the  fruit,  not  of  able  combina- 
tion, but  of  faults,  or,  at  best,  of  chance ;  and  the 
victor  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  as  well  as  of  his  most 
distinguished  marshals,  has,  in  consequence,  been 
characterised  as — "  Le  heros  du  hazard !" 

Genercd  Foy,  in  his  narrative  of  the  Spanish  war, 
asserts,  that  several  of  our  Duke's  companions,  whom 
he  names,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  him — ^a 
compliment  to  the  nation,  though  surely  not  intended 
as  such,  were  their  great  commander's  genius  duly 
valued. 

The  Great  Duke,  we  are  again  told,  is  supposed  not 
to  be  more  insensil^,  or  less  gallant,  in  the  douUe 
aeceptatioa  of  the  word,  than  most  other  heroes ;  for, 
of  few,  truly,  can  it  be  predicated,  as  Puffendorf,  (De 
B^us  Gestis  a  Oarolo  Gustavo,  Norimbergse,  1693, 
torn.  1,)*  relates  of  Tilly,  one  of  thjs  most  eminent 

—•mmW^'—^^'^^^'^^    ■■  !■  ■■■■■■  II       — »1»  1 M  I  ^— ^»»i    .  ■  II-  M  ■    I  ■  ^— ^— ^— 

*  It  is  in  this  work  of  the  Swediah  historian  and  legist,  that  the  now  txit«, 
km  atrikiBg  leaaott,  of  Ihe  Chanoellor,  Axel  Oxiensteniat  to  Us  aan»  wlien 
proceeding  to  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  where  he  subscribed  the  treaty  of 
1648,  as  Envoy  firom  Christina  of  Sweden,  appears — *'  Needs,  mi  fill,  quan- 
U3SA  pnidentiA  homines  regantur,"— whieh  Lord  ChesterMd  repeatedly 
impressed  on  his  own  son.  Both  young  men  were  timid«  and  fiaaxful  of 
encountering  the  higher  politicians  of  the  day,  whom  their  fathers  stripped 
of  their  presumed  superiority  and  dreaded  approach. 
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commanders  of  the  Thirty-years'  War,  "  Veneris 
vinique  expertem  tota  aetate  se  fuisse  jactavit ;"  a  com- 
prehensive teetotalism,  truly,  and  to  be  deprecated, 
could  we  entertain  any  apprehension  of  an  abstinence 
involving  the  extinction  of  a  race  that  constitutes  the 
pride  of  every  people,  being  assumed  as  a  model  of 
imitation.  History,  indeed,  in  her  transmitted  records 
of  great  soldieps,  presents  them  to  us  in  a  very 
different  light,  though  some  noble  exceptions  may  be 
cited.  The  most  familiar  is  probably  that  of  Scipio, 
whose  conduct  in  Spain  and  Africa,  (Livy,  lib.  xxvi. 
cap.  49,  and  lib.  xxx.  14,)  has  fondly  exercised  the 
pen  and  pencil  of  so  many  writers  and  artists.  The 
performances  of  the  latter  are  generally  known — not 
so,  I  apprehend,  that  the  first  regular  tragedy,  after 
the  revival  of  letters,  was  the  Sophonisba  of  Trissoni, 
(1524,  4to.,)  exhibited  in  the  Roman  theatre  at  the 
express  desire  of  Leo  X.,  and  derived  from  the  last 
quoted  book  of  Livy.  The  continence  of  Scipio's 
great  antagonist,  Hannibal,  is  described  by  Jnstin, 
(lib.  xxxii.  cap.  4,)  as  not  less  conspicuous,  and  more 
mmtorious  in  an  African :  '^  Constat  eum  nee  cuban- 
tem  coenasse,  aut  plusquam  sextario  vini  (a  pint) 
indnlsisse,  pudicitiamque  eum  tantam  inter  tot  captivas 
habuisse,  ut  in  Africa  natum  quivis  n^aret."  Other 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  this  wonderial  captain, 
Init  foreign  to  my  subject,  then  follow  in  Justin. 
Seireral  military  diaracters  have  also  emerged  from  a 
ebuBS  of  unfortunates,  or  effeminates,  to  whom  the 
dissuasion  of  Jupiter  to  Veniis  might  be  apparently 
addressed*— -Ov  roi^  tiKvoif  ift^^^  Be^rat  woXtft/^xa  ipja.  ^Homcr 

n.  E.  428,)  such  as  Narses,  Sigismond,  Battori,  &c., 
who,  notwithstanding,  have  filled  the  pages  of  fame, 
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and  astonished  the  world.  Yet,  even  jof  those  to 
whom  the  power  or  enjoyment  of  paternity  was  not 
denied,  scarcely  any  direct  representative  of  a  great 
name  subsists — ^none  of  Gustavus,  Turenne,  Cond6, 
Wallenstein,  Eugene,  Marlborough,  Saxe,  Frederick, 
Napoleon ;  nor  of  Great  Seamen,  Van-Tromp,  Ruiter,* 
Blake,  Howe,  Jervis,  Nelson,  with  many  more. 

It  has  long  been  habitual  with  oujr  neighbours  to 
compare  our  respective  national  characters  and  rivalry 
to  those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  attributes  and  position  of  the  former,  and 
to  look  forward  to  a  similar  issue  of  the  final  contest 
We  are  depicted  as  merely  a  commercial  and  maritime 
people,  with  only  one  general  to  boast  of,  Marlborough, 
as  the  Carthaginians  were  limited  to  Hannibal; 
though  his  father,  the  Magnus  Hamilcar,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  were  classed  in  the  first 
order  of  soldiers.  (Livy,  xxi.  cap.  1 — 6.)  But  the 
parallelf  as  I  have  often  maintained  to  them,  signally 
failed,  in  the  fact,  that  the  Romans  were  generally 
victorious  at  sea,  which  the  French  will  hardly  affirm 
of  themselves.  It  was  thus  that  they  terminated  the 
first  Panic  War,  while  England  has  been  almost 
uniformly  triumphant  on  the  deep,  and,  careful  not  to 
trust  her  destinies  to  hired  bands,  but  wielding  her 
own  internal  energies  and  native  spirit,  has  not  for 
ages  been  defeated  in  pitched  battle,  except  under 
William  and  Ruvigny,  two  foreigners,  and  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  where  the  proscribed  sons  of  Erin  decided  the 


*  To  this  great  seaman's  portrait  were  subscribed  the  following  Mngiiinr 
lines,  containing  a  double  play  on  his  name : — 

Terruit  Hispanos  Ruyter;  ter  tcrruit  Ajiglos ; 
Ttr  ruit  in  Oallos ;  ier  Ruiter  ipse  rttU, 
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wavering  fortane  of  the  day,  or  more  lately,  under 
the  inefficient  Duke  of  York. 

To  the  animadversions  in  the  article  of  the  Maga- 
zine, on  the  act  and  consequences  of  calling  councils 
of  war  during  an  operative  campaign,  I  may  add  that, 
I  believe  Wellington  never  did ;  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
we  know,  derived  little  honor  or  advantage  from  his 
consultation  on  the  eve  of  his  memorable  retreat. 
Pompey  assembled  his  officers  preparatory  to  the 
battle  of  Fharsalia,  while  Caesar  trusted  to  his  own 
genius.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  also  convened  his 
generals  before  the  victory  of  Mulberg,  in  1646,  but 
was  indebted  for  his  success  to  a  departure  from  their 
sentiments  in  crossing  the  Elbe.  Clive  never  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war,  except  before  the  battle  of 
Plassy,  when,  similarly  to  Charles  V.,  he  owed  the 
victory,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  eastern 
empire,  to  having  followed  his  own  views,  in  contra- 
diction to  those  of  the  council.  We  do  not  find  that 
Hannibal  or  Alexander,  no  more  than  Csesar,  ever 
resorted  to  the  opinions  of  their  subordinates ;  nor  did 
Napoleon  until  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Russia. 
Self  dependence,  or  moral  courage,  is  undoubtedly  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  condition  of  a  great 
commander. 

It  would  cost  little  exertion  of  memory  to  swell  the 
list  of  great  minds  in  diminutive  frames,  who  ^^  ingen- 
tes  animos  angusto  in  corpore  versant,"  alluded  to  by 
Cydweli  in  relation  to  our  glorious  William.  The 
names  of  David,  Alexander,  Pepin,  Tamerlane,  and 
Napoleon,  are  best  known,  for  I  allude  not  to  mere 
dwarfs,  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  earth;  and,  in 
private    eminence,   those  of    Horace,  Pomponatius, 
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Fracastor,  Vida,  Galileo,  Sarpi,  Pope,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Wilberforce,  Grattan,  Curran,  Gibbon,  Erskine,  Sir 
H.  Davy,  the  Vendean  Chief,  Gharette,  and  so  many 
more,  among  whom  are  some  living  statesmen,  Guizot, 
Thiers,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Stanley,  &c.,  who 
resemble  the  homuncio  exilis  siaturie,  (the  a*^pMu»r,  I 
may  add,  of  Demosthenes,)  mentioned  by  Cydweli, 
but  of  these,  piccolomini,  the  enumeration  would 
involve  an  undue  encroachment  on  these  pages. 

Cydweli  marks  as  fEiulty  the  epithet  mendacious, 
employed  in  respect  to  the  parliamentary  definition  of 
James's  abdication ;  but  surely  the  act  was  not  volun- 
tary, as  the  expression  would  seemingly  imply.  The 
word,  therefore,  was  &tlse  in  appliance,  just  as  is  the 
royal  conff6  Retire,  which  Johnson,  With  his  charac- 
teristic point  and  truth,  assimilated  to  the  liberty 
allowed  a  man  thrown  out  of  a  window  to  fall  on  his 
feet.  Language  must  not  be  thus  outraged  with 
impunity,  nor  truth  perverted  by  an  illusive  compro- 
mise of  law  and  fact.  Forfeiture  was  the  word,  as  it 
was  the  act ;  but  though  fully  justified  in  cause,  and 
pursued  to  execution,  our  Legislature  shrunk  from 
the  avowal,  because  necessarily  significant  of  guilt,  of 
which  the  constitution  forbids  the  imputation  to 
royalty;  and  Parliament  mendaciously  qualified  as 
spontaneous,  what  they  well  knew  was  compulsory. 
As  well  might  assassination  be  construed  into  suicide, 
which,  indeed,  the  revelations  of  history  teach  us,  has 
been  the  colorable  veil,  and  pretended  cause  of  many 
a  foul  deed,  both  in  ancient  and  recent  times.  And 
what  can  be  more  mendacious  than  the  conge  d'^lire, 
a  proclaimed  freedom  of  election,  while,  in  fact,  an 
imperative  command — an  abuse  of  words,  and  fallacy 
of  permission  like  that  of  scriptural  construction  1 
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Montesquieu's  distinctl^i,  referred  to  by  Cydweli, 
between  the  Scotch  bigots  and  English  &natics  under 
Cromwell,  wholly  fails  in  its  direction ;  for  the  Scotch 
were  quite  as  fanatically  impelled  as  their  conquerors 
at  that  period,  and  continued  in  unabeted  enthiasiasm 
for  many  posterior  years,  83  Scott's  immortal  produc- 
tions show.  To  both,  the  Bible,  that  copious  font  of 
arbitrarily  interpreted  doctrines,  was  the  code  of  law 
and  stimulant  of  action.  Not,  indeed,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  this  covenant  of  peace  and  charity,  though 
professed  in  faith,  was  alien  in  spirit  and  precept,  to 
their  feelings,  but  the  earlier  Dispensation,  which  they 
found  a  more  congenial  book  of  reference,  in  language 
and  example. 

Relative  to  Gralileo's  trial,  Sir  D.  Brewster's  biogra^ 
phy  of  the  great  discoverer,  strikes  me  as  the  most 
impartial  representation  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing, and  the  conclusions  derivable  from  it.  Our  own 
state  trials,  at  and  after  the  time,  present  a  far  worse 
picture  of  perverted  justice.  Read  the  contempora- 
neous one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  compare  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  conduct  with  that  of  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  who  presided  at  Galileo's.  The  advantage  will 
assuredly  not  appear  on  the  side  of  the  ^^  ornament 
and  pride  of  the  English  bar,"  whose  insolence  of 
language,  and  recklessness  of  assertion  or  argument, 
form,  in  the  general  construction  of  Shakspere's  com- 
mentators, the  point  and  object  of  Sir  Toby  Belch's 
satire,  in  his  advice  to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. — 
(Twelfth  Night,  act  iii.,  sc.  2.)  And,  of  subsequent, 
similar,  though  far  more  iniquitous  proceedings,  the 
reviewer  of  Sir  Samuel  Rdmilly's  Life,  in  the  Law 
Magazine,  not  remarkable  for  what  are  called  liberal 
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sentiments,  writes :  "  The  bloody  parliament  not  only 
sanctioned  bnt  compelled  the  worst  of  judicial  prose-* 
cutions  on  record,  those  connected  with  the  Popish 
plot,"  (No.  L.,  page  332.)  And,  religion,  we  must 
lecoUect,  was  alike  the  ground  or  pretext  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Gralileo,  more  comminatory  in  form  than 
penal  in  infliction,  and  of  the  execution  of  Archbishop 
Plunket,  with  so  many  other  victims  to  the  bigotry  of 
tiie  day.  Truly,  on  the  question  of  liberality  or  toler- 
ance, England  had  little  right,  then  at  least,  to  cast 
reproach  on  others,  or  to  throw  the  first  stone ;  wit- 
ness her  Star  Chamber,  with  the  High  Commission 
Court,  Inquisitions  in  full  action,  if  not  in  name,  in 
reality,  convertible  terms.  And,  at  the  present  hour, 
how  is  an  enlightened  mind  to  contemplate  the 
unrepealed  restrictions  on  the  Jewish  persuasion  t  See 
also  Mr.  Jardine's  relation  of  the  tortures  inflicted 
until  1642,  by  the  orders  of  Council,  with  Mr^ 
Montague's  Defence  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Macauley's  elaborate  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
on  the  philosophic  Chancellor. 

Cydweli's  remarks,  page  257,  consequent  on  the 
second  extract  from  M.  Torombert's  recitation  of 
Rousseau's  political  doctrine,  as  to  the  condition  of 
released  prisoners,  are  equally  judicious  and  benevo- 
lent. In  confirmation  of  his  views,  I  can  adduce 
irrefragable  evidence,  that  of  the  notorious  Vidocq, 
in  whose  ample  memoirs  of  himself  and  associate 
criminals,  I  could  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance 
of  a  reformed  one — certainly  not  himself,  as  some 
recent  misdeeds  show,  though,  for  a  while,  so  consi- 
dered, and,  in  that  belief,  employed  by  the  Minister 
of  Police.     Nearly   all   the   delinquents  for  heinous 
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offences  brought  before  the  Parisian  tribunals  are, 
*'  Formats  Lib^r^s,"  or  "  repris  de  justice,"  as  most  of 
those  who  have  attempted  the  most  precious  life  in 
Surope,  because  the  surest  pledge  of  peace,  that  of 
!Louis  Philippe,  have  been  found.  Still  some,  we  may 
fondly  hope,  would,  if  they  could,  seek  an  honest 
livelihood;  but — 

"  Miser !  6  miser ! omnia  ademit 

Una  dies  infelix  tibi  tot  prsemia  vit»— *' 
^  Lueret,  iii.  910. 

and  the  culprit's  prospects  are  blasted  for  life.  Re- 
lieved from  the  penalty  of  avenged  law,  he  may  leave 
the  prison  gate,  and  say,  with  Leontes — 

*'  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed." 

Winter's  TaUy  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

"  I  have  called,  and  ye  refrised ;  I  have  stretched 
out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded,"  (Proverbs  i.  24,) 
but,  vainly  repentant,  he  finds  the  doors  of  society 
sternly  barred,  and  is,  almost  necessarily,  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  starvation  or  crime. 

The  Penitentiary  system  is  yet  unhappily  imperfect, 
and  only  in  a  state  of  experiment,  which  time,  I  trust, 
will  mature.  Such,  however,  as  it  is,  in  Rome,  a  fact 
apparently  little  known,  it  originated ;  for  there,  long 
previous  to  the  essays  at  Ghent,  Auburn,  or  Philadel- 
phia, in  1707,  the  first  establishment  was  formed. 
There,  too,  was  erected  the  earliest  hospital  for  the 
sick,  and  another  for  convalescents,  as  well  as  the  first 
for  pregnant  females,  and  for  foundlings ;  which,  in 
despite  of  the  Malthusian  interdict,  must  be  viewed  as 
springing  from  benevolent  feelings ;  and,  at  all  events, 
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I  state  an  historical  truth.  (See  a  publication,  "  Insti* 
tutions  de  Bienfaisance  Publique,  et  construction 
Primaire  a  Rome,  par  M.  de  Bazelaine,"  1841,  8vo.} 
The  Monti  di  Pietd^  too,  though  not  founded  in  Rome, 
first  flourished  under  Papal  auspices.  (Ceretti  del 
Monte  di  Pieta— Padova,  1761,  12mo.) 

Cydweli  inquires  who  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne 
was  at  the  time  when  Cardinal  de  Lom^uie  became 
Prime  Minister  of  France  1  It  was  Dillon,  (Arthur.) 
whom  Lom^nie  had  succeeded  in  the  arch-see  of 
Toulouse,  when  advanced  himself,  in  1763,  to  that 
of  Narbonne.  Lomenie's  administration  lasted  from 
May  1787,  to  25th  August  1788,  and  most  deservedly 
unpopular  it  was.  From  Toulouse  he  passed  to  Sens, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  purple. 

The  archbishop  of  Narbonne  was  ea;  officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  States  of  Languedoc,  which,  like  Britanny, 
enjoyed  a  semblance  of  self-government,  and  he  was 
also,  in  titular  superiority.  Primate  of  the  Grauls. 
Dillon  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  left  by  Theobald, 
seventh  Viscount  of  the  femily,  but  outlawed  for  his 
adherence  to  James  II.,  whom  he  followed  to  France, 
where  he  died  the  6th  February,  1733.  The  outlawry 
was  subsequently  reversed  for  his  descendants.  His 
nephew,  Theobald  Dillon,  was  massacred  the  29th 
April,  1792,  by  his  own  troops;  and  another  nephew, 
Arthur  Dillon,  was  guillotined  the  14th  of  April, 
1794,  for  a  pretended  prison  conspiracy,  as  previously 
related. 

A  little  anecdote  relating  to  the  above-mentioned 
prelate,  and  honorable  to  the  late  George  IV.,  may 
not  here  appear  misplaced.  Among  the  guests  whom, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  this  King,  when  Prince  of 
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Wales,  entertained  at  his  table,  was  the  Archbishop, 
then  an  emigrant,  but  who,  though  of  Irish  origin, 
was  little  acquainted  with  our  tongue.     The  conver- 
sation was  consequently  in  French ;  and  in  the  course 
of  it,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV., 
who,  regardless,  as  might  be  supposed  in  a  blunt 
sailor,  of  the  prelate's  presence,  as  well  as  of  the  art, 
which  can  disguise  in  delicacy  of  form,  and  decorum 
of  language,  almost  any  subject  of  discourse,  indulged 
in  stories,  unsuited,  it  would  seem,  to  ecclesiastical 
ears,  until  gently  checked  by  his  royal  elder — "  Vous 
comptez  trop,  mon  fr^re,  sur  la  surdite  de  M.  L'Arche- 
veque" — was  the  elegantly  expressed,  and  appropriate 
reproof,  not  unworthy,  it  will  be  allowed,  of  the  "  first 
gentleman  in  Europe."    The  Count  de  Durfort,  of 
the  ducal  house  of  Duras,  from  whom  I  heard  this 
creditable  fact,  was  wont  to  boast  that  his  family  was 
the  only  foreign  one,  not  of  princely  blood,  that  had 
furnished  two  companions  to  our  Order  of  the  Garter : 
one,  almost  coeval  with  its  institution,  when  Guienne 
belonged  to  England;   and  the  other,  the  Earl  of 
Feversham,  the  friend  of  James  II.,  though  a  Hugue- 
not, and  commander  of  his  army  at  the  Be  volution  of 
1688 ;  but  the  Montmorency  family  also  reckoned  two 
of  the  knights  in  the  records  of  the  order ;  and  possibly 
others,  would  be  entitled  to  make  the  same  claim. 
Froissard  speaks  &vorably  of   the  first  mentioned 
Duifort,  and  the  second  did  not  forget  the  gratitude 
due  by  himself  and  co-reftigees,  to  James,  for  his 
hospitable  reception  of  them,  on  their  expulsion  from 
France. 

It  was  in  1788,  during  Cardinal  Lom6nie's  ministry, 
that  an  old  prophecy  of  the  impending  evils  of  the 
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period,  I  recollect,  was  circulated,  and  produced  con- 
siderable sensation.  It  was  thus,  with  little  elegance, 
indeed,  of  diction,  expressed — 

'*  Post  mille  expletos  a  partu  Virginia  annos, 

£t  septingentos  rursus  ab  orbe  datos, 
Octogessimus  octavus  mirabilis  annus 

Ingruet :  is  secum  tristia  fata  trahet. 
Si  non  hoc  anno  totus  malus  occidet  orbis, 

Si  non  in  nihilum  terra  fretumque  ruent ; 
Cuncta  tamen  mundi  sursum  ibunt  atque  deorsum 

Imperia ;  et  lactus  undique  grandis  erit." 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  lines  were  of 
much  older  date.  Bacon,  in  his  twenty-fifth  Essay, 
adverts  to  the  prophecy,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
astronomer,  John  Muller,  more  generally  known  as 
Regiomontanus,  and  so  called  by  Bacon.  The  lines 
were  even  reported  to  have  been  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  at  Liska  in  Hungary ;  but  it  was  in  Rome  that 
he  died,  in  1476;  and  altogether  the  ascription  to 
this  learned  person  was  fallacious.  They  probably 
were  the  composition  of  a  Bohemian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  according  to  M.  D'Auberive,  sanctioned  by 
Delambre,  named  Bruschius,  and  as  usual,  by  an  easy 
alteration,  made  retrogressively  referrible  to  antece- 
dent events,  like  the  prophecies,  so  called,  of  the 
English  Merlin,  the  French  Nostradamus,*  and  nume- 
rous others.  That  which  I  now  cite,  was  represented 
as  previous  to,  and  made  to  foretell  the  French  inva- 

*  A  copy  of  Merlin,  in  French,  *<  Le  liyre  de  Merlin,"  &c.,  printed  in  1628, 
jiroduced  sixteen  guineas  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale.  The  most  cele* 
brated  of  these  impostures,  is  the  volume  of  Nostradamus,  so  truly  charac- 
terised in  the  foUowing  epigram,  not  less  appliant  in  purpose,  abstracting 
the  play  on  name,  to  all  other  pretended  prophecies — 

'*  Nostra  damns,  cum  falsa  damus,  nam  fallere  nostrum  est ; 
St  cum  fidlfa  damus,  ml  nisi  Nostradamus." 
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sion  of  Italy,  under  Charles  the  Eighth,  in  1488,  bo 
pregnant  of  future  wars,  and  when  the  impetuosity  of 
attack  was  characterised  by  the  epithet,  ever  since  so 
well  sustained,  of  "  La  Furia  Francese."  In  England 
the  prophecy  was  applied  to  the  Armada  of  1688, 
and,  in  the  subsequent  century,  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  again,  to  the  great  French  Revolution  of 
the  past  age,  as  these  events  happened  to  be  respec- 
tively contemplated,  in  their  objects  and  results. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  extend  this  already  protracted 
series  of  rather  disconnected  animadversions,  by  a 
lengthened  rejoinder  to  Anselm's  reply  to  my  cursory 
explanation  of  the  variance  between  the  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  editions  of  the  Vulgate  —  a  subject 
absurdly  swelled,  I  think,  into  most  undue  impor- 
tance. (See  p.  230  of  first  volume.)  I  must  repeat, 
that  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  instantaneous 
rectification  of  discovered  faults  irrefragably  repels  all 
supposition  of  design,  for  which  no  assignable  motive 
could  possibly  exist,  as  well  as  all  impeachment  of 
assumed  inerrability  in  the  letter-press  of  the  text. 
Some  specimens  of  these  blunders  or  omissions  in  the 
Sixtine  publication,  sufiiciently  glaring,  indeed,  but 
still  obviously  the  work  of  operative  carelessness — 
the  '^ncuria  operarum,"  as  expressed  by  classical 
editors — are  to  be  seen  in  De  Bure's  Bibliographic 
Instructive,  tome  i.  page  62.  Thomas  James,  and 
Prosper  Marchand,  in  Schelhome's  Amsenitates  Litte^ 
rariae,  vol.  iv.,  (Francf  1731,  8vo.,)  are  more  diffuse, 
and  luxuriate  in  accusation  ;  but  the  corrections  had 
been  long  anticipated;  and,  as  Dr.  Kennicott,  in 
avowing,  as  it  is  right  to  repeat,  that  the  Hebrew 
text  offered  not  less  than  ten  thousand  variations. 
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assured  George  the  Third  that  not  one  affected  the 
essential  tenets  of  religion,  so  the  same,  as  main- 
tained by  the  learned  Gretser  of  Ingoldstadt,  may 
fearlessly  be  asserted  of  these  diversities.  (Jacob. 
Gretseri  Op.  Ratisbonse,  1734,  folio.)  No  book  of 
any  extent,  whatever  may  be  the  printer's  boast, 
ever  proceeded  faultless,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
craft,  immaculate^  from  working  hands.  One  fault 
only,  it  was  long  affirmed — pulres  for  plures,  in  the 
preface — ^impaired  the  spotless  purity  of  the  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  Robert  Stej^ens  in  1649,  a 
suitable  reward  for  every  indicated  lapse  having  been 
promised  the  students  of  the  numerous  encircling 
institutions,  for  whose  revision  the  sheets  were  daily 
exhibited  to  public  view.  Subsequent  editors,  how- 
ever, as  Mills,  Wetstein,  and  Grriesbach,  easily 
disproved  this  asserted  accuracy;  and  Didot,  in  the 
preface  to  the  magnificent  Virgil  of  1799,  equally 
denounced  the  unfounded  pretensions  of  the  Glas- 
gow Horace  of  1744,  the  edition  of  Livy  by  Ruddiman, 
1751,  &c. ;  nor  have,  as  had  been  expected,  the 
stereotype  publications  escaped  unscathed. 

The  English  authorised  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
are  of  general  acknowledged  incorrectness,  not  only  in 
the  mechanical  department,  but  in  numerous  instances 
of  erroneous  interpretation,  which,  however,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  to  touch,  as  has  been  so  often 
said,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  would  be  pro- 
fanation ;  and  the  Word  of  God  is  thus  suffered  to 
circulate  by  its  supervisors  in  conscious  error.  It 
is  clear  that  Anselm  has  never  extended  his  researches 
beyond  one  side  of  the  question,  such  as  it  is 
exhibited   by   the   Oxford    Librarian,   with    whose 
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work  I  had  been  long  acquainted;  but,  though  a 
simple  layman,  I  did  not  stop  there.  Possibly,  the 
elaborate  reply  of  the  Oratorian  Father,  Joseph 
Bianchini,  already  recommended  by  me,  may  not  be 
of  easy  procurance;  but  Ward's  Errata,  a  slender 
volume  of  no  difficult  obtainment,  wiU  be  found  to 
solve,  not  unsatisfactorily,  Anselm's  objections.  I  refer 
him  particularly  to  pages  25  and  26  of  the  Dublin 
edition.  (See  also  "Reasons  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible,"  the  work  of  a  Protestant.)  On  a  former 
occasion  I  indicated  the  numerous  Protestant  authors 
who  complained  of  the  gross  incompetency  of  most  of 
the  translators  employed  by  the  Missionary  Society, 
whose  archetype  is  generally  the  English  version; 
and,  to  these  I  could  add  many  more.  But  I  must  not 
further  trespass,  and  shall  only  a^k  on  this  topic,  what 
would  become  of  the  important  text,  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses, 
which  the  Established  Church,  and  its  whole  clerical 
body,  uphold  with  no  less  tenacity  than  the  Reman 
Catholics,  had  it  not  the  support  of  the  Vulgate, 
which,  for  ages,  was  the  sole  accessible  depository  of 
the  sacred  word?  No  Greek  manuscript — none  at 
least  of  value,  or  long  antecedent  to  the  use  of  print,  it 
having,  as  is  probable,  been  expunged  by  the  Arians, 
contains  the  verse,  nor  does  even  the  first  published 
New  Testament,  by  Erasmus,  in  1516.  Controversy  is 
neither  my  desire  nor  my  province,  and  I  want  not  to 
enter  on  this  beaten  ground ;  but,  I  believe  that  the 
Vulgate  is  the  most  authentic  source  of  the  contested 
verse — ^its  firmest  voucher.  Our  Dublin  University 
possesses,  I  understand,  the  Greek  manuscript  which 
iiimished  it  to  the  compilers  of  the  Complutensian 
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Folyglott,  for  which  it  was  printed  in  1S14,  though 
not  published  till  1521.  And  here,  I  beg  to  express 
my  satis&ction,  derived  fix>m  the  information  of  one  of 
your  correspondents,  (G.  M.,  April,  1840,  p.  388)  that 
the  Dublin  University  is  now  freer  in  the  communica- 
tion of  her  literary  treasures  than  when  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  library  many  years  ago.  I  had  then, 
indeed,  to  regret  the  accidental  absence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, Dr,  Magee,  whose  polite  attentions  I  had  often 
experienced,  and  who  would  not  have  failed,  from  our 
previous  friendly  intercourse,  to  focilitate  any  object  I 
had  in  view:  but,  except  under  special  auspices,  it 
could  not  then  be  said,  as  on  the  Continent,  ^'  Porta 
patens  esto;  nulli  claudatnr  hcmesto.**  I  may  be 
permitted  here  to  record  the  occurrence  to  which  I 
owed  the  honor  of  this  distinguished  prelate's  notice. 
When,  in  progress  of  advancement,  he  was  Dean  of 
Cork,  a  coin  or  medal,  bearing  the  image  of  Christ, 
with  a  Hebrew  Legend  allusive  to  the  Messiah, 
was '  exhibited  as  a  co-eval  commemoration  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  every  one,  who  had  a  tincture  of  the 
language,  consulted  on  its  interpretation.  Amongst 
them  Dr.  Magee  made  some  vain  attempts;  but  I 
hesitated  not  to  pronounce  it  spurious — a  vile  imposi- 
tion practiced  by  the  Jews  on  Christian  ignorance  or 
credulity.  This  produced  a  visit  from  the  Dean, 
whom  I  had  little  difficulty  in  converting  to  my 
opinion,  which  was  affirmed  by  a  reference  to  the 
excellent  little  treatise  ^^  La  Science  des  Medailles," 
by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Jobert,  where  this  pretended 
medal  is  most  distinctly  denounced  as  a  forgery,  with 
which  no  collector  should  disgrace  his  cabinet ;  and 
as  the  book  seemed  to  please  the  reverend  dignitary,  I 
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was  happy  to  present  it  to  him.  The  best  unpres^on 
is  that  of  17S9,  two  volumes  12ma  iinder  tbe  revistoa 
of  the  Baron  Bimard  de  la  Bastie,  one  of  Petrarch's 
biographers.  It  pained  me  much,  snbseqviently^  to 
leanv  that  Dr.  Magee  had  been  betrayed  mto  tat 
illiberal  and  offensive  definition  of  the  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  communions — ^an  indiscretion,  to  apply 
to  it  the  gentlest  epithet,  which  nothing  in  the  tone 
and  character  of  our  conversations  led  me  to  expect. 
In  his  Visitation  Sermon,  delivered  in  1822,  he  ear- 
nestly exhcHrted  his  Clergy  vigilantly  to  watch  the  two 
main  opponents  of  their  (the  Established)  creed — 
which  two  opponents,  he  characterised — one  (the 
Boman  Catholic)  "  aa  a  church  without  religion ;  and 
the  other  (Presbyterian)  as  a  religi<m  without  a 
churdi."  Dr.  Doyle's  aQswer,  under  the  initials  of 
J.  K.  Lw,  was  a  most  able  production,  though  not 
without  some  historical  inaccuracies,  I  recollect. 

At  page  245,  in  correction  of  a  previous  inadver- 
tence that  had  escaped  him,  Anselm  says,  that  M. 
Villers,  the  author  of  the  ^'Essai  sur  I'Esprit  et 
rinfluence  de  le  Reformation  de  Luther,"  which  was 
crowned  in  1803  by  the  French  Institute,  though  bom 
a  Bomanist,  had,  he  believed,  become  a  Lutheran. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact;  for  Villers  never 
changed  his  native  profession  of  faith,  pretty  much 
like  Cobbett,  whose  work  on  the  AngUcan  Reforma- 
tion would,  from  internal  evidence,  have  proclaimed 
him  a  Catholic,  though  he  never  became  one.  Villers 
having  emigrated,  and  for  several  years,  fixed  his 
residence  in  Oermany,  imbibed  a  deep  predilection 
for  the  country  and  the  people,  which  he  manifested 
by  every  exertion  of  zeal  and  talent.  In  1806,  after 
the   signal   triumph  of  Napoleon   at  Jena,  he  was 
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appointed  secretary  to  Bemadotte,  Prince  de  Ponte- 
Corvo,  now  King  of  Sweden,  and  addressed  a  most 
feeling  letter  to  Madame  Fanny  de  Beauhamais,  the 
aunt-in4aw  of  Josephine,  supplicating  her  intercession 
with  the  benevolent  Empress,  to  obtain  some  remis- 
sion of  the  penalties,  and  mitigation  of  the  general 
hardships  imposed  on  Northern  Germany. 

Villers  was  a  most  warm,  kind-hearted  man,  but 
excessively  impressionable,  and  prompt  to  embrace 
every  occurring  novelty,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
successive  and  zealous  adoption  of  the  theories  of 
Mesmer,  of  Kant,  and  of  Gall,  in  support  of  which, 
respectively,  he  at  different  times  exercised  his  pen. 
In  1789,  when  very  young,  he  wrote  a  volume  entitled 
"  Le  Magnetiseur ;"  which,  at  a  considerable  interval, 
in  1801,  was  followed  by  "  La  Philosophic  de  Kant, 
ou  Principes  Fondamentaux  de  la  Philosophic  Trans- 
cendantale,"  in  which  his  enthusiasm  leads  him  to 
assimilate  the  German  metaphysician  to  Newton ;  and 
in  1802,  appeared  his  "  Lettre  k  Georges  Cuvier,  sur 
une  nouvelle  Th^orie  du  Cerveau  par  le  Docteur  Gall." 
His  "Little  Catechism,"  published  in  1810,  is  by  no 
means  of  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine ;  and  I  repeat, 
that  he  never  professedly  disavowed  his  parental 
creed,  while  his  prominent  object — a  laudable  one 
surely — was  to  reconcile  both.  Luther,  I  may  repeat, 
did  not  apply  the  term  Reformation  to  his  religious 
change ;  it  was  first  assumed  by  the  Calvinists,  whose 
church,  for  so  it  is  viewed,  notwithstanding  Doctor 
Magee's  antithetical  anathema,is  still  on  the  Continent, 
distinctively  from  the  Lutheran,  styled — "  L'Eglise 
Reform6e."  Villers,  bom  in  1767,  (Nov.)  died  in 
February,  1815. 


GASCON    POETRY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Corky  1843. 

Mr.  Urban, — ^Various  events  of  my  junior  years  had 
contributed  to  fiimiliarise  to  my  ear  and  utterance, 
the  patois  of  Southern  France,  in  its  anal(^ous  but 
distinctiye  dialects  of  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Gras- 
cony.  (See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  1838, 
page  380.)  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  gra- 
tification, that  I  saw  announced  a  new  volume  of 
the  poems  of  Jasmin,  a  hairdresser  of  Agen,  in  his 
native  idiom.  Three  years  since,  he  had  published — 
"  L'Abuglo  de  Castel-Cuille,"  or  Blmd  Girl  of  Castel- 
CuiUe,  a  most  affecting  story,  which  made  many  a  fair 
bosom  heave,  and  many  a  beauteous  eye  flow,  in  sym* 
pathetic  emotion,  and  mingling  of  tears  with  his. 

'*  T'ey  bisto  ploura  quand  plour&bi,"  he  says ;  and 
his  ''  Soubenis,"  or  Reminiscences,  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time,  contained  an  interesting  narrative  of  his 
own  life.  When  invited  by  a  patronising  £riend  to 
repair  to  Paris,  the  royal  city,  with  his  guitar  and 
comb— 

"  BTeBcrib^s  de  pourta  ma  guitarro  et  moun  pegne 
Dins  la  gnmdo  bile  des  rejes." 
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he  prudently  refuses ;  for,  whatever  might  be  his  earn- 
ings, ihey  would  be  soon  consumed ;  and  poverty  and 
contempt  succeed  the  momentary  elevation,  and  pride 
of  first  applause. 

**  Biinjayoy  tout  moan  amassat, 
£  de  ricbe,  fier,  mesprezaire, 
Tottmayoy  paoare  i  mespresat.*' 

He,  consequently,  remained  at  home,  happy  and  joy- 
ous, content  with  his  barley-loaf  and  water  from  the 
spring. 

'*  Damori  doun,  jouyous  d  paouie, 
Damb^  moun  pa  de  segle,  d  Tayga  de  ma  foun.*' 

In  conscious  submission  of  his  capacity,  he  aspires 
not  to  Aiiosto's  views  of  song,  in  ambitious  enter- 
prise, such  as — 

**  Le  domie,  i  cavalier,  Tanne,  gE  amori, 
Le  corteate,  Taadaci  impresse,"  kc, 

OrUmdo  FStr.  1—1. 

for,  in  humbler  strain,  he  says — 

**  Ni  de  grandos  damos  d*aoanoa» 
Qne  parlon  commo  un  libre,  nou; 

Car  n'^8  pas,  coumo  dit  ma  may, 

La  qui  parlo  millou,  qui  sat  ayma  lou  may." 

This  last  sentiment,  derived,  he  states,  from  his 
mother,  has  been  coincidentally  expressed  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  though  of  anterior  composition — 

*'  Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Tban  words,  tbougb  ne^er  so  witty; 

Tbe  beggar  that  is  dumb,  we  know. 
Deserves  a  doable  pity." 

But  the  most  considerable  effort  of  his  fancy  is  his 
Franfounetto,  the  name,  corresponding  to  our  Fanny, 
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of  the  heraine  and  title  of  the  poem,  dedicated  to  the 
city  of  Toulouse,  and  extended  to  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Unes.  This  village-beauty — "  la  poulido 
de  las  poulidos,"  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  from  w^hose 
plamp  cheeks  roses  in  handfuUs  might  be  gathered — 

**  Semblo  que  Ton  prendro  las  rozos  k  manados, 
Sur  sag  gaoutos  rapoudn&dos." 

becomes,  as  of  old,  the  object  of  fierce  contention,  the 
"teterrima  belli  causa,"  between  two  rival  wooers, 
during  the  desolating  religious  contests  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  under  the  sanguinary  Montluc,*  and 
the  no  less  ferocious  Beaumont  des  Adrets,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  chiefs,  then,  (about  1660,)  emulously 
concurrent  in  the  race  of  blood;  though  the  latter 


*  Referring  to  the  two  sanguinary  ChiefiB,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  aboye 
mentioned,  I  find,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  Treasures  of  Strawberry  Hfll," 
at  p.  150  of  the  Oentleman's  Magazine,  for  August,  1842,  one  name  inoor- 
rectly  printed,  Laise  de  Hontlac,  instead  of  Blaise  de  Monluc.  Of  hia 
opponent  in  battle,  but  compeer  in  evil,  the  Baron  des  Adrets,  it  is  related 
by  Bayle  and  others,  that,  after  the  capture  of  the  ciitadel  of  Montbrison,  he, 
to  whom  mercy  for  his  prisoners  was  an  imknown  feeling,  ordered  the 
catholic  garrison  to  be  precipitated  in  indiyidual  succession  from  the  battle- 
ments. Assisting,  with  glutted  eye,  at  the  frightful  scene,  he  obserred  one 
soldier  instinctively  recoil  at  the  gaping  precipice,  and  again,  when  forced  to 
advance,  start  back.  "  Come,"  said  Des  Adrets,  *'  this  won't  do :  off  you 
must  go ;  for  I  will  wait  no  longer,  after  allowing  you  two  attempts,"  *'  I 
will  give  you  fow,"  replied  the  soldier — **  Je  vous  le  donne  en  qualre." 
And  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  of  his  destined  victim  disarmed  even 
the  ferocious  Des  Adrets,  who  made  this  solitary  exception  to  the  general 
execution. 

In  the  extract  from  Walpole's  Catalogue,  at  the  ensuing  page  of  this 
month's  Magazine,  the  sign  p{«  is  considered  to  denote  the  religion — Catholic 
distinctively— of  Thomas  Howard,  one  of  the  numerous  sacrifices  to  the 
seourity  of  Elizabeth's  crown  or  person,  during  the  captivity  of  Mary  Stuart. 
But  this  Duke,  from  whose  death,  in  1672,  until  Buckingham's  elevation  to 
the  rank,  in  1623,  England  was  without  that  title,  invariably  professed  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  educated  by  Fox,  the  Anglican 
martyrologist,  who  attended  him  at  his  decapitation  ;  although  most  of  his 
descendants  adhered  to  the  beUef  of  their  forefathers. 
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subsequently  changed  sides,  but  with  little  moral 
improvement.  The  prize,  long  disputed,  was  even- 
tually won,  as  was  meet  alike  in  strict  and  poetic 
justice,  by  the  worthier  aspirant,  while  the  narrative, 
in  incident  or  episode,  is  beautifully  descriptive  of  the 
period  and  the  people.  Jasmin,  bom  in  1799,  has 
still  the  prospect  of  twenty  additional  years  of  imagi- 
native exertion,  and,  having  already  reached,  may  yet 
surpass,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  predecessors,  Pierre 
Goudelin. 

The  poets  who  have  written  in  the  Grascon,  Pro- 
vencal— Bourgtiignon,  and  other  old  provincial,  or 
patois,  dialects,  though  not  numerous,  are  still  not 
very  inconsiderable;  but  confining  myself  to  those 
of  Qascony,  including  Languedoc,  I  may  name  the 
"  Poesias  Gasconas  de  Pey  de  Gkuros,"  (Tolosa,  1667, 
4to.)  "  Los  Obros  de  P.  Goudelin,"  with  other  poets, 
(Amsterdam,  1700,  8vo.)  —  now  before  me — "Lou 
Gentilhomme  Gascoun  de  G.  Ader,  (Toloso,  1615, 
8vo.)  and  "  Les  Ouvres  d'Amand  Daubasse,  printed  at 
Villeneuve  d'Agen,  in  1796,  8vo.  This  last,  a  native 
of  Moissac,  near  Montauban,  from  the  poverty  of  his 
family,  was  wholly  destitute  of  education,  and  could 
only  dictate  his  compositions,  which  are  much  like 
those  of  Jasmin ;  nor  were  their  trades  very  different, 
(both  being  "  chevaliers  du  peigne,"  or  knights  of  the 
comb,  as  they  are  called,)  for  Daubasse  was  a  comb- 
maker.  He  addressed  a  poetic  epistle  to  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  when  Governor  of  Gascony,  which  pro- 
cured him  that  eminent  nobleman's  patronage,  and  he 
equally  enjoyed  that  of  the  Duke  of  Biron.  In  feet, 
he  was  a  special  fevorite  with  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  not  only  in  his  native  province,  but  in  Paris, 
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where  he  passed  some  short  time,  as  lately  did  Jasmin, 
and  with  a  similarly  gratifying  effect.  He  died  in 
1720,  when  aged  about  sixty.  '*  Les  Noels  Bourguig- 
nons"  of  La  Monnoie,  (the  continuator  of  the  M^na- 
giana,)  published,  with  other  poetry  of  his,  in  the 
local  dialect,  at  Ch&tillon,  (1817,  12mo.)  are  of  a 
higher  literary  character,  but  far  more  objectionable 
in  a  moral  or  religious  view.  Those  of  Jasmin  and 
Daubasse,  with  several  more  of  the  lower,  or  poorer 
class,  resemble  pretty  much  the  homely  efforts  of  our 
Taylor,  the  Waterpoet,  or  those  of  the  French  carpen- 
ter, Adam  Billaut.  To  draw  any  comparison  between 
them  and  Bumes,  would  be  to  assimilate  Bavins,  or 
Maevius  to  Virgil.  Jasmin  had  a  liberal  pension 
granted  to  him,  and  has  continued  his  publications, 
with  undiminished  success. 
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CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  OF  PETRARCH. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  T^E  GENTLEMAN'6  MAGAZINE. 

(hrky  August  19,  1841. 
Mr:  Urban, 

The  enduitig  cursory  obsei^tioair^  promptidd^  by 

some>  airticl^  ih  jont  number  for  iAA&  mondi,  wilP,  F 

trast,  experieiKie  your  ouetomary  itodtalgeneei    The' 

first  presents  an  admirable  digest  and  ingenious  cri- 

tique  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Life  of  Petrarch,  to  which'  the 

accomplished  biographer  will  find  it  much  his  interest 

and  advantage  to  recur,  should,  as  may  be  expected, 

further  impressions  of   his  volumes   be  called  for. 

And  yet,  it  is   almost  doubtful,  whether  to  many 

readers  such  a  compendium,  like  those  of  Justin  and 

Xiphilinus,  or  the  more  ancient  ones  of  Manetho, 

Sanchoniatho,  and  others,  may  not  supersede  the  use 

of  the  original  work,  and  serve  as  a  substitute,  in  place 

of  inviting  a  demand,  for  it.     This  was,  in  a  great 

degree,  the  effect  of  Abb^  Roman's  abridgement  of 

De  Sade's  compilation,  which  certainly,  though,  as 

remarked  by  Oibbon,  (chap.  66  and  70,)  it  embraced 

rather  the  history  of  the  age  than  of  the  individual, 

was  still  too  enlarged  for  its  subject,  and  obviously 

required  compression.     Thus  reduced  and  retrenched, 

it  appeared  at  Toulouse  in  1804. 
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Lfike  the  parents  of  Galileo  and  Pascal,  but,  in 

more  direct  analogy,  as  to  a  poet,  like  Ovid's  ^Gk&^t, 

Petrardi's  nsed  every  exertion  of  authority,  'every 

aitafice  of  seduction  and  means  of  persuasion,  to  bend 

las   son's  ndnd  to  the  pursait  of  law.     This  conflid; 

with  natore,liowever,  proved  inefieetual,  and  Fetran^ 

devoted  himself  to  poetry,  in  which  his  ^mpeoiodity 

was  at  once  recognised,  and  the  Laurel  Orowa,  or 

LAnreat's  distinction,  was  offered  to  Mnk     StiH,  to 

fffove  that  he  had  not  neglected  the  general  intel- 

lecltual  studies  of  the  period,  and  that  he  was  further 

qualified  by  the  union  of  science  witii  the  charm  of 

iwrse,  fer  tiie  high  situation,  he  proceeded  to  Naples, 

whare  then,  in  1341,  reigned  Robert  of  Anjou,  and 

^th  the  ;app9»val  of  that  monarch,  no  inonnpetent 

judge,  prodaimed  his  readiness  to  answer,  during 

three  days,  every  question  that  should  be  put  to  him, 

in  history,  literature,  aiod  philosophy.     This  rigorous 

trial  in  its  successful  issue  correspondingly  established 

his  accredited  capacity,  and  spread  his  fame.     On 

Easter-Simday,  accoidingly,  of  that  yesur,  (or,  the  8th  of 

April,)  he  asc^ided  tiie  Roman  Capitol,  and  received 

Ihe  object  of  his  ambition,  the  laurel  crown,  which,  he 

deposited  in  the  CShurch  of  St.  Peter,  and  immediately 

returned  to  Avignon,  then  the  papal  residence,  as  well 

as  his  own. 

But,  as  it  is  not  my  design  to  engage  in  Petrarch's 
general  biography,  and  tiiat  I  only  intend  to  offer 
a  few  observations  cm,  or  additions  to,  the  review  in 
this  Magazine  above  adverted  to,  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
puUication,  I  proceed  to  remark,  that  at  page  117, 
(note)  Petararch's  hair,  it  is  stated,  was  grey,  and  his 
i^ipearance  venerable,  when  only  twenty-dve;   but. 
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according  to  his  very  early  biographers,  Tillam  and 
Beccatello,  he  was  then  merely  beginning  to  be  grey — 
^^  Cominicid  di  25  anni  ad  esser  cannto,"  for  which  his 
own  authority,  as  in  the  review,  (De  Rebus  Senilibus, 
lib.  V.  Epist,  3,)  is  quoted ;  and  it  is  added,  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  bled  twice  a^year,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn — '^  due  volte  I'anno,  cioS  di  primavera  e 
d'  autunno,  si  traeva  sangue,"  thus  affirming  Mr. 
Campbell's  character  of  his  complexion.  In  respect, 
however,  to  one  of  the  results  of  this  temperament,  on 
which  the  reviewer  specially  dwells,  (page  121,)  it 
were  only  fair  to  remark,  that  Petrarch  never  received 
priestly  ordination,  or  had  the  cure  of  souls.  The 
benefices  conferred  on  him  were  the  retributions 
of  private  friendship  or  public  admiration;  but  he 
uniformly  declined  those  that  involved,  in  their 
exercise,  the  pastoral  functions.  The  gifts  of  Pope 
Urban  the  Fifth  were,  accordingly,  accepted — ^''purchi 
non  fossero  beneficj  curati ;  de'  quali  nessuno  voleva, 
parendogli  assai  il  render  conto  a  Dio  benedetto  deir 
anima  sua,  non  che  di  quelle  d'altri," — a  scrupulous 
consideration  truly ;  but  the  possession  of  the  fruits, 
without  the  investiture  or  duties,  of  the  priesthood,  is 
to  be  found  in  other  communities  besides  that  of 
Rome — ^witness  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who,  as  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  note,  was  named  Bishop 
of  Osnafaruck  in  his  cradle. 

This  princely  see  was  alternately  possessed  by  a 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  according  to  the  compromise 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  Some  of  the 
rich  chapters,  I  may  be  indulged  in  parenthetically 
adding,  were  also,  at  the  Reformation,  maintained, 
AS  provision  for  the  younger  children  of  the  sovereigns 
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of  the  state.  To  be  admitted  into  these  holy  pre- 
cincts, after,  as  well  as  before,  the  religious  change, 
the  most  unstdlied  transmission  of  race  was  indispen- 
sable. No  elevation  of  rank  could  redeem  a  defeasance 
of  blood,  or  efface  an  intervenient  blot  on  a  noble 
escutcheon.  So  rigid  was  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  deposit,  and  so  uncompromising  the  exclusion 
of  plebeian  impurity  from  admixture  or  contact,  that 
in  some  chapters,  the  descendants  of  the  Emperor, 
the  First  Maximilian,  had  any  progeny  existed  by 
his  second  wife,  Bianca,  daughter  of  Oaleazzo,  Duke 
of  Milan,  natural  son  of  Giacomo,  the  low-bom 
founder  of  the  puissant  house  of  Sforza,  would  not 
have  been  received.  Not  so  much,  be  it  noted,  in 
disparagement  of  the  spurious  birth  of  Galeazzo, 
as  the  ignoble  origin  of  his  &ther — one  of  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  his  age.  It  is,  more- 
over, dubious  whether  the  collateral  taint  would 
not  have  extended  its  proscriptive  influence  to  the 
offspring  of  Maximilian  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  and  thus  interdicted  the  issue  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  V.,  and  Ferdinand  I.,  the  acknow- 
ledged heads  of  Christendom,  from  those  abodes  of 
pride,  which  set  at  nought  the  characteristic  inculca- 
tion of  Christian  institution,  humility,  and  displayed 
the  symbol  of  redemption,  in  mockery  of  the  example 
and  precepts  of- the  Redeemer.  (See  Bignon,  Histoire 
de  France,  tome  ix.,  93.)  Nor  was  this  horror  of 
plebeian  pollution  less  inveterate  in  civil  life ;  for  even 
marriage,  though  consecrated  with  every  required 
solemnity,  foiled  to  equalise  the  position  or  rights  of 
the  originally  discordant  parties,  whom  an  impassable 
chasm  severed,  as  in  the  castes  of  India;   or,  the 
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European  and  Afrkaii  generadoiis  in  the  ever  vaunted 
free  and  liberal  States  of  Amerioa ;  and  «il  inferior 
alliance,  or,  as  it  is  designiuted,  u  movgwiitic  union, 
thios  spreading  its  darkening  shade  over  remote 
posterity,  operating,  too,  with  full  efieot  in  fema^ 
origin  or  transit  generally  absorbed  in  the  male,  not 
only  ^^ailod  a  oorruption  of  blood,  in  pi^judioed 
)£eelings,! bat  a  iegal  .forfeiture  of  inheritajaee*  The 
dominions  ^f  the  Hjemse  of  Bucgtendy  iwre  the  dower 
of  Maxtmilian's  first  spouse,  aud  the  coomoits  sum  ^of 
£rar  hundred  and  forty  thousand  <orowns.  of  gold,  &x 
surpassing  a  million  of '  our  piieseut  currency,  that  of 
BiancaSi&rza.  (See  Gteoii.  Mag.  for  July,  1839,  pi^ 
i86.)  Of  the  leyelliuBg  faculty  of  wealth,  ex^a^difiod 
in  thiS'  union,  a  more  recent  instance  >may  be  addUxoed 
in  that  of  the  noar  kinsman  of  o(ur  o(wn  Soveffeiga, 
her  mother's  bcoi&er  and  her  husband's  unde,  Geocgfe 
Frederidc  Augustas  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  widi  the  heiioss 
•of  the  Hungarian  house  of  Yon4.Kohary,  whose  or^io 
appears  to  be,  in  no  degree,  oi  aup^ior  illustration 
to  that  of  die  plebeian^iescended  £mp]?ess,.  but  who, 
more  fortonate  than  the  childless  wife  of  Maximilian, 
proudly  contempiates  the  exaited  fortunes  of  .  her 
owsa  offspning,  in  >  the  King-conaort  of  Portugal,  the 
dapghter-in^law  of  the  French  Monarch,  and  possibly, 
other  future  august  alliances. 

But,  resuming  my  direct  suligect,  I  hare  to  state, 
that  after  the  first  ebullitions  of  )ROUth,  though  still-*-^ 
^molto  stimolato  dalla  carae,  et  cum  adhuc  «atis 
•haberet  caloris  et  virium,"  as  he  writes  himseif,  (SeoiL 
lib.  viii.  Ep.  1,)  Petrarch  became  uodeviatingly  vir- 
tuous, '^  visse  castissimo." 

At  page  131 ,  (note)  it  is  6aid-^^  Bayle  «wit  laieou 
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de  dire  qu'iL  fiuit  Stre  danv  une  capitale  de  &ire  on 
liirn^:"  £bt  de,  p&ur  must  be  substitutedy  and  in  the 
follDwii%  note  it  is  probable,  though  not  absolutely 
requisite,  tiiat^  for  ul^  vieil,  we  should  read^  tme  vieille. 
The  maaculine- substantive  is:  obsolete^  except  in-  very 
ferr  instimtes,  such  as  le  Vteil  de  la  Montagne^-^-oux 
(^d  Man  of  tbe  Mountain  during  the  Grusades;  I 
aaft  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  several  antiquated 
idioms  still  prevail  in  Laaguedoe,  such  as  possibly 
this  one^  wiUi^  ^tente;  and  nonante,  fbs  the'  modem 
uniieeessarilj:  lengthened  compound,  affiamnte-dix,  qua^ 
tirevingt^Uiry  &c. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  certainly  not  been  exaet  in 
rendeiing  the  sense;  (^  Petrarch's-  sonnet,  ccxviii.,  as 
notacedy  page  124;  bnt  tibe  reviewer  has  not  been 
mono  sov  ib  translatfng  the*  Abbe  de  Sade -s^  woxds^;  for 
'^ elle lui mit  hu maLn dei^ant  les* yemc,." meansj^ sheput 
h^em  hand  befoce  Aiv;.  not  her  eyes^  a?  here  given*  But 
the  orifidnal*.  makes.  ik>  mention  oB  the  hand*^ 


<«  E  per  piii  doglk  poi  s'ascoiide,  e  fltggc^^ 
Celando  gli  occbi  a  me  si  dolce,  e  rei.** 

(Page  203;  ed.  Alfl.  1501.)' 

De  Sade  probably  conceived  that,  to  conceal  her  eyes 
&om»  Peti^aarch'S  admiring:  gftze,;Iiiaura  covered  them 
ndth:  her  hand;  but  it.  is  not  so  expvessedr;  and  to 
convey  the^  &ct,  the  French  sHouldbe^— ^  elie  se  mit 
la  main  dfevant  les  yeux-,"  as  I  presttme*  it  iff  in  Db 
S'^e,  Whifch  I  have  not  the  means  of  verifying. 

Petrarch*s  famed'  Virgil,  as  the  reviewer,  in  correc- 
tions of  Mr..  Campbell,. states,. has  been  restored  to  the 
Ambrosiani  library,  whence  it  had-  been.  transfCTied  to 
Paris  in:  1796^.  as  one  of  the  trophies  of  Bonaparte's 
victorious  campaign  of  that  year,  together  widi  so 
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many  other  spoils  of  conquest.  Amongst  these  it  is 
known  that  the  precious  volumes  forcibly  contributed 
by  Italy  were  not  only  indicated  by  name,  but  the 
precise  spot  in  each  library  where  they  reposed, 
designated  by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Van  Fraet,  then  in 
charge  of  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  pretty  much 
as  we  are  assured  that  the  great  geographer,  D'Anville, 
was  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  habitable  world,  as  with  the  locality  of  his  own 
residence.  The  Virgil  was  restored  to  Milan  in  1816. 
I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Campbell's  work  exhibits 
Petrarch's  autograph  and  pathetic  memorandum  in  it, 
for  no  copy  of  this  biography  has  yet  reached  our  city; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  at  all  events,  entitled  from  its 
celebrity,  to  a  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and,  I  therefore,  transcribe  it  The  £act  it 
records,  and  the  feelings  it  evinces,  give  it  more  value 
than  its  latinity,  on  which,  however,  he  prided  him- 
self far  above  his  native  productions.  Its  genidneness 
appears  recognised  by  most  writers. 

**  Laura^  propriis  virtutibus,  et  meis  longum  oelebrata 
carminibus,  primum  oculis  meis  apparuit  sub  primum  adoles- 
centise  me®  tempus,  anno  Domini  1827,  die  6  mensiB  Aprilis^ 
in  Ecclesia  Sancts  Clarse  Avinioni,  hora  matotina.  £t  in 
eadem  civitate^  eodem  mense  ApriUs,  eodem  die  6,  eadem 
hora  prima^  anno  autem  Domini  184S,  ab  hac  luce  lux  ilia 
Bubtracta  est,  cmn  ego  sorte  Veronse  essem,  heu  fad  mei 
nescius !  Rumor  autem  infelix  per  literas  Ludovici  mei  me 
Parmee  reperit,  eodem  anno,  eodam  mense  Maij,  die  19, 
mane. 

'^  Corpus  Olud  castissimum  ac  pulcherrimum  in  loco  Fra- 
trum  Minorum  repositum  est  ipsa  die  mortis  ad  vesperam. 
Animam  quidem  ejxiA,  ut  de  Africano  ait  Seneca,  in  coelum, 
unde  erat,  rediise,  mihi  persuadeo. 
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**  Hiec  autem  ad  acerbam  rei  memoriam  amara  quandam 
duleedine  scribere  visum  est^  hoc  potissiiiiuin  loco,  qui  8»pe 
sub  oculis  meis  redit,  ut  cogitem  nihil  esse  debere  quod 
amplius  mihi  placeat  in  hac  vita,  et,  effracto  majori  laqueo> 
tempus  esse  de  Babylonia  fugiendi,  crebra  horum  inspecdone^ 
ac  fugacissimse  s&tatis  sestimatione  commonear.  Quod,  prsvia 
Dei  gracia,  facile  erit  prssteriti  temporis  cnras  superracuas, 
spes  inanes,  et  inexpectatos  exitus  acriter  et  Tuiliter  cogi- 
tantL" 

The  refusal  of  Petrarch  to  avoid  eating  raw  fruits, 
as  enjoined  by  his  physician,  because  he  eonld  not 
belieye  that  nature  would  betray  us  into  danger,  or 
array  in  seduction  what  was  deleterious,  we  find  sub-^ 
stantialiy  repeated  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  (Confessions, 
lib.  xii.,  part  11,)  who,  in  stating  that  he  had  been 
warned  by  a  friend  against  some  berries  of  pleasant 
taste,  but  supposed  poisonous,  observes,  ^^  J'^tais  per- 
suade comme  je  le  sms  encore,  que  toute  production 
naturelle  agr^able  au  gdut,  ne  pent  6tre  nuisible  au 
corps,"  (Promenade  vii.,  d'un  Solitaire,)  which  the 
experiment,  he  adds,  confirnned.  Far  different  was  the 
reasoning  of  the  infamous  Hebert,  (Pdre  Duchene,) 
when  solicited  to  relax  the  close  captivity  of  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVL,  then  a  child,  after  her 
parents'  death : — "  It  is  a  pity,"  was  the  remonstrance 
of  his  less  inhuman  associates,  *^  to  blight  so  tender 
a  blossom,  and  exclude  from  air  and  exercise  so  fair  a 
work  of  nature."  "  La  peau  du  serpent  est  aussi  un 
chef  d'oeuvre  de  la  nature,  mais  nous  savons  le  venin 
qu'elle  renferme,"  was  his  answer,  well  worthy  of  the 
wretch  who  could  impute  the  ineffable  depravity, 
which  every  maternal  bosom,  even  in  the  brutal 
audience  of  the  sanguinary  tribunal,  repelled  with 
indignant  horror,  to  the  hapless  Marie  Antoinette. — 

VOL.  II,  2  p 
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Hebert  was  a  prominent  actor  in  urging  and  execut- 
ing the  massacres  of  September,  and  of  every  other 
atrocity  of  that  atheistical  era. 

In  the  personal  description  of  Laura,  at  page  133, 
her  nose  is  represented  as  hooked,  &c.,  but  Ludo- 
vico  Gandini  calls  it  scavetzzo,  hollow  in  the  arch,  or 
broken;  and  so  the  portraits  reputed  most  genuine 
exhibit  the  feature,  which  is  the  only  one  of  her  coun- 
tenance undelineated  by  her  lover.  It  was,  probably, 
a  little  turned  up ;  but  the  whole  history  of  this  lady 
is  widely  variant  in  the  recital  of  her  biographers. 
One  of  them,  the  Abb6  Costaing,  (La  Muse  de  Fetrar- 
que,  &c.  Avignon,  1819,  12mo.)  transfers  altogether 
to  another  Laura  the  poet's  homage,  under  a  total 
diversity  of  many  of  the  usually  accredited  circum* 
stances,  but  stiU  assimilating  them  in  name,  age,  social 
position,  &c.,  (just  as  a  subsequent  article,  in  the 
Magazine,  page  146,  represents  the  two  Wickliffes,) 
a  very  accommodating  safety-valve,  shifting-scene,  or 
scape-goat,  it  must  be  allowed,  for  the  delinquencies 
of  either  one  or  the  other. 

Petrarch  was  intimate  with  Bocctfcio ;  but  he  only 
just  saw  Dante,  "  Virgilium  vidi  tantum,"  as  Ovid 
said,  (Trist.  lib.  iv.  Eleg.  x.)  Patriot  as  he  was,  it  was 
quite  natural  for  him  to  hope,  as  at  page  136,  that 
Rome,  his  Home  and  Scipio's,  was  again  to  be  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  so,  in  many  respects,  she  has  con- 
tinued to  be. 

The  two  chapters  of  Gibbon  already  adverted  to, 
and  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse's  notes  to  Lord  Byron's  Child 
Harold,  Canto  iv.,  26,  ("  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua," 
&c.,)  are  well  worth  perusing,  in  regard  to  our  poet, 
and  so,  of  course,  are  the  Baron  de  Bastie's  Life  of 
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him,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  T  Acap 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  (4to.)  and  Ginguen6's  Histoire 
de  la  litterature  d'ltalie,  Mr.  Hallam's  Literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  &c.  When  Petrarch  wrote  his 
poem,  "  Africa,  hoc  est,  de  Bello  Punico,"  libri  ix.,  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  same  subject  had  been  treated 
by  Siliu4  Italicus,  whose  manuscript  had  not  then 
been  discovered.  Petrarch's  epic  remained,  however, 
unfinished.  His  epitaph,  composed  by  himself,  like 
that  of  Dante,  equally  his  own  composition,  is  singu- 
larly enough,  in  Latin  rhyme — 

^  Frigida  Francisci  lapis  hie  tegit  ossa  Petrarcie, 
SuBcipe,  Virgo  parens,  animam  ;  Sate  Virgine  parce ; 
Fessaque  jam  terris,  coeli  requiescat  in  arce." 

Dante's  is  much  more  comprehensive  and  spirited : — 

"  Jura  monarchie,  superos,  Phlegetonta,  lacusque, 
Lustrando  cecini ;  rolaemnt  fata  quoosque. 
Sed  quia  pars  cessit  melioribus  bospita  castris 
Auctoremque  suum  petiit,  felicior  astris, 
Hie  elaudor  Dantes,  patriis  eztorris  ab  oris, 
Quein  genuit  and  Florentia  mater  amoris." 

Dante  died  at  Bavenna.  (See  Paccianti  de  Scrip- 
toribus  florentims,  page  46.) 

Petrarch's  health  was  not,  in  general,  robust,  and 
he  frequently  suffered  from  it,  but  he  was,  I  may  say, 
in  constant  and  cherished  intercourse  with  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  the  day,  including  Popes  and 
other  sovereigns.  Of  the  papal  court  of  Avignon  he 
speaks,  indeed,  generally  in  his  letters  with  little  reve- 
rence, but  more  favorably  of  Urban  V.,  and  Gregory 
XL,  both  natives  of  France.  The  latter  removed  from 
Avignon  to  Rome  in  1376 ;  but  our  poet  had  ceased 
to  live  two  years  previously.  He  died  in  July,  1374, 
aged  70. 
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His  CoiMsoiii^e,  or  CoUectioii  of  Lyric  effiisioua^ 
constituted  his  chief  renown  as  a  poet  The  love  he 
expresses  is  not  the  vohiptaoas  passion  of  Ovid  or 
Fropertius,  but  that  of  the  delicate — most  respectfiil 
courtship,  with  which  die  civilizati<maf  the  present  day 
impresses  an  adoring  woer.  As  addressed,  indeed^  to  a 
married  lady,  and  by  a  person  bearing  the  deripal  habit, 
though  only  in  minor  orders,  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
pure,  however  free  from  practical  guilt  This  homage 
to  beauty  4itili  caused,  it  would  appear,  no  scandal, 
and  in  place  of  censure,  has  excited,  from  its  el^[anoe 
of  expression,  unreserved  applause.  Yet,  I  have  heard 
more  timn  one  deeply  read  Italian  scholar  own,  that 
the  sameness  of  the  subject  in  his  love  sonnets,  neces- 
sarily caused  a  wearisome  feeling,  an  effect  from  which 
even  Madame  de  Sivign^'s  letters  would  not  be  wholly 
exempt,  were  it  not  now  and  then  seasonably  relieved 
by  some  intervening  and  interesting  narrative  of  a 
public  or  private  occurrence. 

I  am  in  possession  of  the  first  Aldine  edition  of 
Petrarch's  Sonnets,  &c.,  printed,  it  is  there  recorded, 
from  the  poet's  own  autograph — ^*  tolto  con  sommis- 
sima  diligenza  dallo  scrito  di  mano  medesima  del 
poeta" — in  Yenegia  nelle  case  d'AIdo  Romano,  nel 
aano  m.  d.  i.,  (1501.)  The  volume  is  very  rare,  and 
is  remarkaUe,  as  presenting  the  earliest  specimen  of 
an  Italian  book  in  the  Italic  type. 

Of  Petrarch's  Latin  works,  his  Epistles,  divided 
into  eight  books,  are  the  most  interesting.  The  com- 
plete body  of  his  compositions,  Italian  and  Latin,  was 
published,  in  a  bulky  folio,  at  B41e  in  1581,  of  which 
I  bought  a  copy  there  in  1793. 

I  think  it  right  here  to  rectify  an  error,  as  con- 
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nected  with  poetry,  in  aa  article  for  August,  1840, 
page  151,  where  Racine V.  tragedy  of  Bajazet  is  sup- 
posed to  r^er  to  the  imperial  captive  of  Tamerlane, 
instead  of  the  brother  of  the  Ottoman  Emperor, 
Amurath  the  Fourth,  who  was  put  to  death  by  this 
Sultan,  the  hero  of  Knolles,  or  rather  of  Ricaut  the 
continuator  o£  Johnson's  favorite  historian,  (See  Ram- 
bler, No.  122,)  in  1638.  This  drama,  in  which 
Mad^noiselle  Rachel  excited  lately  such  admiration 
in  the  character  of  Roxane,  is  founded  on  a  mixed 
intrigue  of  love  and  ambition  in  the  seraglio.  But 
within  a  short  ii^terval,  a  rival  tragedy,  with  a  conso- 
nant title,  ^'  Tamerlan,  ou  Mort  de  Bajazet,"  based  on 
the  memorable  encounter  in  1402,  of  diese  mighty 
chiefs,  alluded  to  in  the  quoted  article  of  this  Maga- 
zine, was  exhibited.  It  was  the  composition  of  Fradon, 
that  ignoble  competitor  for  the  theatrical  laurel  then 
&ding  on  the  brow  of  Comeille,  whom  a  patrician 
junto,  headed  by  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  (Mazarin's 
nephew) — and,  literature  may  blush  for  the  associa- 
tion— ^Mesdames  de  Sevign6  and  Deshouliers— opposed 
to  the  ri»ng  fame  of  Racine.  Under  their  auspicies» 
this  Msevius  of  the  great  poiet,  who,  when  reproved 
by  the  Prince  de  €onti  for  localising  the  scene  of 
action  in  Europe,  which  was  in  Asia,  (Natcdia)  replied 
that,  indeed,  he  was  not  much  conversant  with  ehrih 
nology !  was  not  only  urged  to  enuilation,  but  deluded 
by  an  ephemeral  pr^^aice.  A  triumph  over  smh 
an  adversary,  Racins  felt  would  be  a  humili^ionr-r* 

^* demit  honorem 

^mulus, 

Qnod  cum  yictas  erit,  mecum  oertaMe  feretor." 

Ovftf.  ihtam.  xiii.,  16. 
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And,  in  sensitive  consciousness  of  this  depreciation  of 
his  value,  he  withdrew,  in  1677,  from  a  contest,  which 
had  been  irritatingly  maintained  against  some  of  the 
noblest  creations  of  his  genius.  For  twelve  continu- 
ous years,  consequently,  the  Muse  of  this  admirable 
writer  remained  silent,  as  if  eclipsed,  until  revived  to 
light  and  exertion  by  the  inspirations  of  Holy  Writ, 
which,  in  1689,  produced  Esther,  aiid,  in  1691, 
Athalie,  the  most  perfect,  perhaps,  of  French  dramas. 
Boileau's  tribute,  to  his  accomplished  friend,  only 
expresses  the  general  conviction  of  his  countrymen — 

**  Du  th^tre  Fran9ai8  rhonnenr  et  la  menreille, 
II  satressuciter  Sophocle  dans  see  kctita ; 
Et  dans  Tart  d'  enchanter  lea  coeors  et  lea  esprita, 
Surpasser  Earipide,  et  balancer  Corneille/' 

If,  as  we  may  feel,  our  neighbours'  national  par- 
tiality prevents  their  acknowledgment  of  Shakspere's 
supremacy  in  his  art,  we,  possibly,  may  be  arraigned 
of  equally  withholding  the  frOl  measure  of  justice  to 
which  their  dramatists  are  entitied.  Yet,  to  refrise 
them  a  rank  parallel  with  their  models,  jEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  or  Aristophanes,  would  be  to 
betray  a  subjection  to  prejudice,  which,  recoiling  on 
ourselves,  would  impeach  our  critical  discernment, 
proclaim  our  disqualification  as  arbiters,  and  wholly 
invalidate  our  assertion  for  Shakspere  of  that  prece- 
dence and  elevation  which  we  fondly  claim  for  him. 
But  placing  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  comparison, 
whom  have  we  successfully  to  oppose  to  Comeille, 
Racine,  Voltaire,  and,  above  all,  to  Molidre ;  though 
these  writers  were  alike  fettered  in  the  chains  of  their 
unpliant  language  and  artificial  rules  ?  Of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  last^mentioned  consummate  master  of 
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genuine  comedy,  several  of  the  higher  class  are,  with 

the  exception  of  our  great  bard's,  matchless  by  ours. 

Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  the  minor  department  of 

the  art,  as  his  numerous  fitrces  prove ;  though  it  was 

by  no  means  from  choice  that  he  descended  to  these 

compositions;  but  auditors  of  taste  were  comparatively 

few.     His  subjects  necessarily  confined  him  to  the 

exposure  and  correction  of  the  affected  and  ridiculous, 

iTvhich  he  assailed  with  wonderful,  and  generally  well 

directed  effect.     like  Voltaire,  though  with  widely 

different,  and  more  legitimate  appliance,  *^  his  talent 

breathed  most  on  ridicule,"  while  Shakspere  could 

wield,  with  equal  power,  the  pathetic,  the  humorous 

and  ridiculous.     His  passage  from  the  sublime  to  the 

ludicrous,  was  not  less  prompt  than  Napoleon  was 

wont  to  describe  it  in  the  contrasted  evolutions  of 

human  fate — "  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu*un 

pas," — swift  in  succession,  said  the  deep  observer,  as 

the  alterations  of  the  atmosphere — 
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1.  The  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  tohojlouriehed  in  the  Time 
of  Oeorge  IIL  By  Lord  Brougham,  &c.  Dr.  Johnson. 
Charles  Knight  and  Co.,  London. 

2.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Russell.     8vo.     Bums:  London.     1847. 

^'  Bobwell's  Life  of  Johnson,^  emphatically  declares 
no  inadequate  jndge,  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  reviewing 
the  book,  ^'  is  assuredly  a  great,  a  very  great  work. 
Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets, 
Shakspere  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramar 
tists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of 
orators,  than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers.  He 
has  distanced  all  his  competitors,"  &c.  Such,  too, 
is  the  general  opinion,  maintained  from  its  origin  in 
unimpaired  favor  now  after  the  lapse  of  half-a»century. 
It  truly  is  a  work  of  pre-eminent  excellence  in  its 
line,  unsurpassed,  or  rather,  as  just  stated,  unrivalled. 

" Nihil  majua  generatur  ipso ; 

Nee  Tiget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum." 

Horat.  Carm.  Ode  12,  lib. 

For,  surely,  the  meagre  collections  of  anecdotes 
and  pointed  sayings,  known  under  the  designation  of 
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Ana, — ^not  eve&  the  best  of  them,  the  Menagiana, 
80  enriched  by  La  Monhoye's  supplemental  tomes; 

nor  Luther'isi  "CoUoquia in  mensa  prahdii  et 

coenss  obdervata,  et  fideliter  tr^scHpta  ;*'  not  Selden's 
"  Table-Talk,"  nor  Eckertnann's  "  iSesprabhe,"  (or 
Conversations)  with  Goethe,  can  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  it  And  yet  this  remarkable  book  is  the 
compositibn  of  a  writer  represented  to  us  as  of  slen- 
derest endowments,  weak  even  to  silliness,  and  the 
consequent  mark  of  ridicule  to  his  associates ;  a  coil- 
trast  of  act  and  mind,  and  discordance  of  cause  and 
effect,  seldom,  if  ever,  so  signally  exemplified — unless 
we  place  in  parallel  the  noble  discoveries  iii  iscience 
and  the  healing  art,  assignable,  we  know,  to  the 
seemingly  least  adequate  or  most  incongruous  of  agen- 
cies.* To  these  volumes,  however,  of  such  an  author, 
so  immeasurably,  in  appearance,  unequal  to  the  per- 
formance, will  Johnson's  fame  be  mainly  indebted  /or 
its  enduring  freshness  of  preservation  through  suc- 
ceeding ages ;  and  as  his  dictionary  must  ever  be  the 
model  and  basis  of  all  similar  undertakings  in  our 
language,  so  this  compilation  will  continue  to  be 
the  supplying  mine  of  every  essayed  notice  of  his  life. 
Any  new  attempt,  indeed,  except  in  an  abridged  form, 
would  necessarily  be  superfluous  and  uncalled  for, 
exhausted  as  every  source  of  direct  information  now 
is ;  for  little  was  contributed  even  by  the  late  prolix 
memoirs  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  the  last  survivor  of 


*  In  Utctf  several  of  the  most  important  diseoYeries  in  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
Medicine^  &c.,  are  due  to  accidentalt  or  unexpected  and  unsought  for  circum- 
stances. Among  these  we  may  reckon — the  Telescope — the  application  of 
vapour  to  movement — ^Vaccination— Aerostation— Lithography— Calvinism, 
Antimony— Photography,  &c. 

VOL.  n.  2  Q 
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the  writers  admitted  to  Johnson's  familiar  converse. 
The  work,  as  at  present  published,  embodies  all  the 
observations  or  recollections  of  the  friends  or  acquain- 
tances of  Johnson ;  but  if  hopeless  of  further  acces- 
sion of  personal  anecdote,  it  still  leaves  ample  room 
for  the  elucidation  of  unexplained,  or  correction  of 
misrepresented  facts,  in  the  existing  text  and  com- 
mentaries. This  is  the  pretensionless  object  of  our 
assumed  task  on  the  present  occasion;  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Russell,  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  present  nothing 
of  incident,  and  little  of  view,  additional  in  interest  to 
what  we  previously  and  redundantly  possessed.  His 
lordship,  indeed,  scarcely  recognises  a  blemish  in  his 
friend,  Mr.  Croker's  labors;  so  that,  in  various  in- 
stances of  obscurity  or  inaccuracy  in  the  narrative 
and  notes,  the  reader  is  suffered  yet  to  remain  in  the 
dark,  or  in  error, — a  defect  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  remove,  as  more  especially  required  in  a  book  of 
such  extensive  circulation  and  general  instruction. 

One  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  literature  is 
biography.  Scarcely  does  the  grave  close  on  a  person 
of  eminence  in  any  department  of  society,  without 
exciting  an  impatient  desire  for  the  record  of  his  acts 
and  sentiments, — a  desire  no  sooner  expressed  than 
sure  to  be  followed,  from  fond  or  speculative  motives, 
by  its  accomplishment.  Since  the  personal  details 
transmitted  to  us  of  Socrates  by  his  disciples,  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  up  to  this  passing  day,  these  ever 
prompt  memorials  have  accumulated  to  thousands; 
because  in  their  singleness  of  object,  and  contracted 
sphere  of  consideration,  they  are  at  once  and  easily 
embraced  in  fulness  of  view,  often  likewise  retracing 
to  the  reader's  memory  various  impressive  analogies 
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of  position  or  self-feeling,  while  the  wider  field  of 
general  history  demands  a  larger  stretch  of  mental 
appliance,  which  is  not  unfrequently  strained  to  pain- 
ful exertion,  in  order  to  combine  varied  scenes  in 
consistent  association.  But  in  this  extensive  range 
of  biography,  what  publication  can  vie  in  vivid  effect 
with  Boswell's  volumes,  and  the  mass  of  diversified 
and  entertaining  instruction,  of  deeply  inculcated 
moral  lessons,  and  of  striking  delineations  of  social 
life,  spread  in  teeming  abundance  over  their  compass  % 
Truly  fortunate,  indeed,  was  Johnson  in  the  acquain- 
tance and  admiration  of  so  singular  a  person ;  for  in 
whom  else  could  he  have  found  so  searching  an 
enquirer,  or  faithful  reporter  of  his  movements,  prin- 
ciples, or  feelings,  and  we  may  add,  of  his  wayward 
habits,  prejudices,  and  faults  of  temper — an  ordeal 
from  which  few  would,  on  the  whole,  emerge  less 
scathedt  Boswell  suffered  nothing  to  escape  his  deep- 
probing  curiosity,  to  slip  his  recollection,  or  divert  his 
attention,  in  drawing  this  portraiture,  which  reflects 
as  in  a  mirror,  so  true  is  it  to  nature,  every  lineament, 
mental  or  physical,  of  his  idolised  original.  He  has,  in 
fact,  left  us  a  photographic  representation,  as  we  may 
truly  call  it,  of  our  great  moralist ;  and  most  suitable 
to  him  are  the  expressions  of  M.  Daill6,  introductory 
to  the  Scaligeriana: — ^'Ea  est  in  istos  literatorum 
heroas  prsepostera  religio  et  qucedum  idolomania,  ut  ne 
verbulum  quidem  excidere  patiatur,  quod  non  avide 
coUigat,  et  inter  preciocissima  Kei/i^Xia  sedulo  recondat." 
But,  happy  as  Johnson  was  in  his  biographer,  the 
latter  was  not  less  so  in  the  subject  of  his  elaboration ; 
for  of  Johnson  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
another  contributor  to  his  garland  of  fame,  that  ^^  One 
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who  had  long  known  l^  observed : — In  general  you 
may  tell  what  the  man  to  whom  you  are  spesJdng 
will  say  next.  This  you  cannot  do  of  Johnson ;  his 
images,  his  allusions,  his  great  powers  of  ridicule 
throw  the  appearance  of  novelty  upon  the  most,  com- 
mon conversation."  (Life,  &c.,  by  Hawkins,  page 
211.)  Literary  records,  indeed,  would  be  vainly 
searched  for  an  example  of  richer  imagination,  or  of 
more  diversified  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  than 
d^tinguished  his  fiuniliar  intercourse;^  though  the 
names  of  many  persons  enuneat  in  brilliancy  of 
discourse,  are  transmitted  to  us,  both  of  our  own  and 
other  countries. 

Confining,  we  repeat,  our  consideration  of  Mr. 
Boswell's  achievement  principally  to  such  special  cir« 
ciimstances,  as  from  their  oltscurity  or  misstatement 
may  demand  illustration  or  i^iimadversion,  we  shall 
lightly  touch  on  the  generally  well-ki^own  or  personal 
events  of  Johnson's  life. 

His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller  at 
Lichfield,  where  the  son  was  bom  the  18  th  of  Septem- 
ber,  17.09.  When  three  years  old,  he  was  taken  to 
London  to  be  touched  for  the  evil  by  Queen  Anne,  of 
whom  he  retained  an  infantine  remembrance  as  of  a 
lady  in  diamonds,  with  a  black  hood;  but  the  disorder 
yielded  not  to  the  royal  exorcist,  a  failure  seemingly 
attributed  by  Boswell  to  the  error  of  application ;  for 
the  child,  he  observed,  should  have  been  carried 
farther,  that  is,  to  Rome,  then  the  residence  of  the 
Pretender,  Anne's  brother,  who,  as  the  chief  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  supposed  to  be  alone  invested  with  the 
curative  &culty.  In  the  year  1728,  Johnson  entered 
Pembroke  College,  at   Oxford,  where    his  poverty 
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exposed  him  to,  opme  galling  buioil^itions.  Thxis^ 
a  benevolent  person,  we  are  told^  having  left  at 
Ms  chamber-door  a  pair  of  sho^s,  obviously  required 
by  the  condijfcipn  of  those  which  he  wore,  he  indig- 
nantly threw  them  away,  "possibly,"  adds  Boswell, 
"  Considering  his  ascetic  disposition  at  times,  also  on 
the  principle  of  superstitious  mortification;  as  we 
learn  from  Turselinus,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Ignatius 
Iioyqla,  that  this  intrepid  founder  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits,  persisted  in  wearing  his  miserable  shattered 
shoes  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,  after  having  made  a 
severe  pilgrimage  through  the  Eastern  deserts,  and 
when  some  new  ones  were  offered  him,  he  rejected 
them  as  an  unsuitable  indulgence."  But  here  we 
must  remark  that  the  parallel  thus  adduced  i&  utterly 
mi9applied  a3  to  the  person,  for  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuita  never  was  in  the  East  beyond  Jenu^em,  and 
it  was  not  of  St.  Tgnatius  Loyola  that  the  biographer 
relates,  the  anecdote.  It  wajs  of  his  disciple,  and 
glorious  missionary,  St  Francis  Xavier,  distinguished 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.*  The  book,  remarkable 
for  ita  classical  latinity,  was  first  printed  at  Bome, 
1594,  4to.,  and  was  the  source  of  Father  Bouhours' 
abridgement,  one  of   the  Jesuits'   school  volumes, 


*  To  our  own  honored  and  wonder-working  ^MMtle,  Father  liath«w«  we 
can  add  the  «  Apostle  of  Ck>nyicts"— L'Apdtre  des  Bagnes— L'Abb6  Laroqae» 
under  whoee  reformed  tuition,  not  lees  than  fourteen  hundred  of  theee  pre- 
viously unhappy  men,  r^cei^ed  communion  at  Brett,  on  the  Eaater  Sunday 
of  1847,  and  the  good  work  has  continued.  How  apUy  may  be  applied  to 
the  ^Ter  revered  Apostle  o£  Temperance,  in  ol^ect  and  eflbct,  the  line  of  a 
Greek  poet,  characteristic  of  Zeno,  the  great  founder  of  Stoicism,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  life  of  that  philosopher,  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  (lib.  vii.)  and  which 
has  been  equally  referred  to  the  austere  Abb<  delaTr^pp^— "^wv^  iMinutf 
Kol  fioBriTovs  Xafifidvu,"  He  eiyoins  abstinence,  and  wins  disciples.  (See 
M^agiana,  tooie  1.) 
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translated  by  Dryden  in  1688.  (See  Scott's  Life  of 
Dryden,  section  vi.)  In  relation  to  two  such  memor- 
able personages  as  Loyola  and  Xavier,  we  may  well 
repeat  the  comparison  drawn,  according  to  Bouhours, 
by  the  Great  Cond6,  of  their  respective  characters,  is 
striking  in  its  assimilation.  ^'  St.  Ignace,  c  est  Cesar, 
qui  ne  fait  jamais  rien  que  pour  de  bonnes  ndsons. 
St.  Xavier  c'est  Alexandre  que  son  courage  emporte 
quelquefois,"  and  Cond6,  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, in  the  town  of  Bourges,  though  first  prmce  of  the 
blood,  (as  have  been  Louis  Philippe's  sons  at  the 
College  of  Henry  IV.,)  indiscriminately  with  the  sons 
of  ordinary  citizens,  was  not  only  a  great  captain,  but 
an  accomplished  man.'*  This  blundering  confusion  of 
fiuch  celebrated  persons  as  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits 
and  his  follower,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Croker,  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Russell, 
and  all  the  editors  or  reviewers  of  Boswell. 

Johnson's  earliest  literary  essays  were,  as  usual,  in 
poetry.  He  had  not  long  been  at  Oxford  when  he 
translated  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin ;  and  so  pleased 
was  Pope  with  the  version,  that  he  said,  ''  the  trans- 
lator wUl  leave  it  doubtful  in  future  times,  which  was 
the  original,  his  poem  or  mine ;"  an  exaggeration  of 
prabe,  borrowed  from  the  compliment,  quite  as  ill- 
merited,  paid  to  his  own  version  of  Homer — 

"  And  future  ages  will  with  wonder  seek, 
Who  it  was  translated  Homer  into  Qreek." 

Johnson  himself  thought  lightly  of  this  juvenile 

*  See  "Mani^re  de  bien  Penser  dans  le&  Ouyrages  d'  Esprit*"  page  118,  a 
work  recommended  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son,  the  8th  of  February, 
1750,  and  which  made  Dryden  pronounce  Bouhours  the  most  penetrating  of 
critics. 
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effort ;  but  we  must  remark  what  no  commentator  of 
Pope,  to  our  knowledge,  has  noted,  that  the  opening 
invocation  of  the  Messiah — 

** O  Thoa  my  voice  inspire. 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire.^ 

almost  literally  renders  the  introductory  prayer  to  the 
first  Gospel  read  at  Mass,  '^  Munda  cor  meum  et 
labia  mea,  omnipotens  Deus,  qui  labia  Isaiae  prophetce 
calculo  mundasti  ignito."  And  this  impressive  sup* 
plication  was  necessarily  familiar  to  Pope,  bom  in  the 
bosom  and  educated  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  mass  he  must  frequently,  if  not  daily^ 
have  attended,  or  even  served,  when  the  rite  could 
only  have  been  celebrated  in  domestic  privacy ;  but 
he  merely  refers  to  Isaiah,  chapter  vii»,  and  to  Virgil's 
fourth  Eclogue,  or  Pollio.  Johnson  makes  no  refer* 
ence,  nor  do  Warburton  or  Wharton,  to  this  most 
probable  original  of  Pope's  invocation. 

In  1731,  Johnson  quitted  Oxford  without  a  degree^ 
and  the  ensuing  year,  he  translated  the  Jesuit  Father 
Jeronymo  Lobo's  mission  to  Abyssinia,  but  in  a 
reduced  form,  from  the  Abb£  Legrand's  French 
version,  printed  in  1738,  4to.,  and  not  from  the 
original,  published  in  1659,  folio,  at  Coimbra,  where 
the  author  died  in  1678,  aged  85,  when  rector  of  the 
University.  Bruce,  while  largely  borrowing  from 
Lobo,  depreciates  his  work,  most  unjustly,  as  proved 
by  Mr.  Salt ;  nor  is  Bruce  less  indebted  to  another 
Jesuit  missionary,  or  less  unjust  to  him;  we  mean 
Father  Balthazar  Tellez,  whose  "  Historia  Oeral  de 
Ethiopia,"  a  rare  and  valuable  folio,  appeared  also  at 
Coimbra,  in  1660.     '^  Quidam  qu6  plus  debent,  magis 
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odetunt,"  as  expressed  by  Seneca,  (Epist.  19,)  may  be 
applied  to  our  Abyssinian  traveller,  in  reference  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  Yet  his  own  fame  had  also  long 
suffered  from  misrepresentations.  The  justice  so 
signally  due,  is  not  less  fully  6hown  to  the  Spanish 
missionaries  in  South  America,  by  Mr.  Prescott,  more 
especially  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Conquesi  of 
Peru,  vol.  li.,  passim. 

In  lt38,  Johnson  published  his  London^  an  imita- 
tion, not,  as  asserted  by  Lord  Brougham,  a  translation 
of  Juvenal's  third  satire.  It  appeared  without  his 
name,  but  Pope  confidently  foretold,  that  the  author 
would  soon  be  discovered,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  diterrS 
(unearthed.)  Notwithstanding,  however,  its  acknow- 
ledged merit,  the  copy-right  produced  him  only  ten 
guineas.  His  next  undertaking,  which  was  a  transla- 
tion of  Paolo  Sarpi's,  or  Father  Paul's,  **  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,"  with  Le  Courayer's  notes,  in 
1737,  was  quickly  abandoned.  For  the  original  work 
and  its  value,  we  would  refer  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
Ranke's  "  Die  Romische  Papste,"  where  a  comparison 
is  instituted  between  the  celebrated  Servite,  and  his 
historical  opponent,  the  Jesuit,  afterwardd  Cardinal 
PaUavicini,  not  much  to  the  former's  credit  for  veracity. 
A  great  variety  of  subjects,  for  many  years,  employed 
his  mind,  and  proceeded  from  his  pen,  including 
numerous  biographical  sketches,  at  the  requisition  of 
the  booksellers,  who  by  no  means  evinced  the  libe- 
rality of  the  present  day,  because,  of  course,  there  were 
fewer  readers,  and  less  profit  to  themselves.  He  wrote 
the  preface,  and  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Harleian  catalogue,  for  which,  notwithstanding  his 
extensive  literary  acquirements,  he  was  not  so  well 
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suited  as  many  persons  of  far  inferior  faculties.     It 
should  have  been  committed  to  Maittaire;    for  the 
collection,   unquestionably   the  most   valuable    ever 
formed  by  an  individual  up  to  that  period,  in  Great 
Britain,  or  probably  in  Europe,  was  worthy  of  illus- 
tration by  the  first  bibliographer  of  the  time,  who  had, 
indeed,  abundantly  availed  himself  of  its  riches,  in  his 
*'  Annales  Typographici,"  (Hag©  Comitum,  1719 — 26, 
five  volumes,  4to.,)  a  work  not  wholly  superseded 
by  Panzer's,  or  other  subsequent  publications.     Sold 
to  a  bookseller,  the  library  only  produced  £13,000; 
less  by  £5,000,  states  Dr.  Dibdin,  than  the  cost  of 
binding  even  the  smaller  part  of  the  books.     (Biblio- 
mania, page  348.)    If  now  exposed  to  public  sale  and 
competition,  the  proceeds,  we  have  no  doubt,  would 
exceed  ten  fold  what  the  purchaser,  Tom  Osborne,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  paid  for  the  collection.     The 
second  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  formed  it,  yielded  to  the 
passion  with  equal  ardor  to  that  which  animated 
Mirabeau  in  the  pursuit,  as  described  by  Debure  in 
the  preface  to  the  sale  catalogue,  after  the  demise  of 
the  great  orator,  whose  most  triumphant  public  dis- 
plays we  witnessed : — ^^  Une  kme  aussi  ardente  que 
celle  de  Mirabeau,"  says  Debure,  (as  stated  at  p.  233 
of  our  first  volume,  but  not  unworthy  of  repetition,) 
"  ne  pouvait  rien  vouloir  faiblement :  Tacquisition  d'un 
beau  livre  lui  causait  des  transports  de  joie :  il  Texami- 
nait,  I'admirait,  et  voulait  que  chacun  partag^at  avec 
lui  le  mSme  enthousiasme."  This  celebrated  personage, 
who,  from  a  declared  state  of  insolvency,  at  the  outset 
of  the  revolution,  became  possessed  of  a  noble  library, 
including  that  of  Bufibn,  in  the  short  interval  of 
fifteen  months,  obtained,  as  the  price  of  his  conversion 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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tQ  the  royal  cause,  covertly  however,  and  long  a  secret 
to  the  public,  a  sum  of  £60,000 ;  an  act  justified  by 
M.  Thiers,  (Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  tome  i.  page 
207,)  on  the  plea  advanced  by  Bacon  in  vindication  of 
his  sale  of  justice.  The  present  writer  was  allowed 
an  inspection  of  the  library  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
sale,  which  took  place  in  January,  1792,  and  well 
bears  its  contents  in  mind. 

Johnson's  imitation  of  Juvenal's  tenth  satire,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  pub- 
lished in  1744,  was  eminently  successful,  though  it 
won  him  more  praise  than  profit;  for  he  was  paid 
only  fifteen  guineas  for  it.  Lord  Brougham  dwells  at 
some  length  on  its  merits,  compared  with  those  of  his 
model,  granting  it  the  superiority  in  tracing  the  career 
of  Charles  XII.  over  Juvenal's  characterised  course  of 
Hannibal ;  but  he  prefers  the  Latin  poet's  conclusion, 
and  resulting  moral  from  the  ultimate  fate  of  these 
warriors. — ^The 

" I  demens  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias"-* 

appears  to  his  lordship  a  more  impressive  and  deter- 
rent lesson  than  Johnson's  termination  of  the  royal 
Swede's  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

"  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.*' 

Our  own  age  has,  however,  presented  a  still  more 
signal  example  of  this  alternation  of  successful  and 
humbled  ambition : — ^^  Magna  documenta  instabilis 
fortimee  summaque  et  ima  miscentis."  (Tacit.  Histor. 
4,  47.) 
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Bat  in  his  criticism  on  this  poem  of  Johnson's,  the 
learned  peer  has  heen  found  guilty  of  a  singular  mis- 
representation. At  page  76  of  his  volume,  in  an 
elaborate  review  of  Dryden's  and  Johnson's  respective 
versions  of  Juvenal's  lines,  (357  and  seqq. 


"  Fortem  posce  animum  et  mortia  timore  carentem, 
Qai  spatium  vitae  eztremum  inter  munera  ponit 
Natur©*'— 

he  gives  as  Johnson's  translation,  or  rather  imitation— - 

**  For  faith,  that  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 
Counts  death  kind  natare*s  signal  of  retreat"-— 

which  two  lines  are  preceded  hy  another  thus  quoted : 
"  For  Nature  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill," — a  verse, 
adds  his^'lordship,  unintelligible,  and  to  which  Dryden 
has  nothing  that  corresponds.  But  if  it  be  unintelli- 
gible, as,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  it  doubtless  is,  it 
has  been  so  made  by  our  noble  critic,  who  iti  it  has 
substituted  the  word  and  agenc;^  of  nature,  for  John- 
son's expression,  perfectly  appropriate  to  iti3  purpose, 
is  patience.  Thus  read :  "  For  patience  sovereign  o'er 
transmuted  ill,"  the  sense  is  explicit^  His  lordship 
obviously  trusted  not  to  his  eyes,  but  to  his  memory, 
which  has  often  betrayed  him  into  error. 

After  writing  the  life  of  Savage,  one  of  his  best 
in  literary,  though  by  no  means  so,  in  judicial  or 
impartial  composition,  Johnson  in  1747,  issued  the 
prospectus  of  his  English  Dictionary,  but  it  was  not 
published  till  1754.  The  number  of  words  it  con- 
tained amounted  to  36,784,  while  that  of  the  French 
Academy  did  not  exceed  29,710 ;  and  their  relative 


*  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March  1847. 
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disproportion  at  this  hour  is  about  the  same.      Z>r. 
Todd  collected  above  15,000  additional  words,  inak* 
ing  together  62,000,  which  the  American  Webster 
increased  to   70,000,  advanced   by  his  counti7man 
Worcester,  to  72,000.     Gilbert's  Universal^  and  the 
Imperial  Dictionary,  now  announced,  may  possibly 
raise  the  figure  to  100,000 ;  for»  as  remarks  Terentius 
Varo,  (De  Lingua  Latina,  pars  prior,)  "  omnis  con- 
suetudo  loquendi  in  motu  est.*'     According  to  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  and  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  the  pro- 
portion of  English  words  derived  from  the  Saxon, 
excluding  the  articles  and  prepositions,  may  be  about 
five-eighths,  leaving  the  completing  three  parts  to 
other  sources,  principally  French,  through  which  the 
Latin  has  generally  passed  to  us.     On  a  trial,  how- 
ever, made  of  1 339  words,  taken  indiscriminately  from 
fifteen  writers,  including,  of  course,  the  authorised 
bible,  1050  were  traceable  to  the  Saxon,  and  only  289 
to  other  tongues.    The  result,  in  reference  to  some  of 
these  authors,  will  be  found  little  correspondent  to 
received  opinions ;  for  Johnson's  relative  number  of 
Saxon  terms,  66  out  of  87,  exceeds  Hume's,  which 
were  63  out  of  101,  or  Pope's,  found  to  be  66  out  of 
84,  although  our  lexicographer's  phraseology  is  always 
considered  as  the  most  alien  to  our  original  idiom. 
Of  Gibbon,  too,  49  out  of  80  were  af  Saxon  root, 
more  in  proportion  than  Milton's,  Addison's,  Swift's, 
or  Locke's  pages  exhibited ;  but  the  bible  presented 
a  far  larger  majority  of  Saxon  origin,  not  less  than 
126  in  130  words. 

Garrick's  compliment  to  his  old  master,  who  is  singly 
and  successfully  opposed  to  the  French  Academy's 
Forty,  in  comparison  of  their  dictionaries,  is  happily 
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expressed,  although  of  course,  in  poetical  licence  of 
exaggeration. 

*'  Talk  war  with  a  Briton,  he*U  boldly  advance. 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France. 

And  Johnson  well  armed,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 

Has  beat  forty  Frenchmen,  and  will  beat  forty  more/' 

In  fact,  his  dictionary  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  Academy ;  and  his  definitions,  mth  some  few 
capricious  exceptions,  are  remarkably  lucid,  while 
illustrated  by  apposite  quotations  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  of  our  best  authors,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Forcellini  and  Facciolati's  Latin  lexicon. 
This  is  a  great  desideratum  in  the  French  vocabulary, 
but  not  to  be  objected  to  the  Italian  '^  Vocabolario 
della  Crusca,"  nor  to  the  *^  Diccionario  de  la  lengua 
Castellana  de  la  Academia  Real,"  of  Madrid. — 
Johnson's  preface  is  a  noble  production,  though  rather 
querulous  in  tone.* 

Not  many  circumstances  in  Johnson's  lengthened 
career,  excited  Boswell's  anxious  curiosity  more  than 
*'  the  celebrated  letter  of  which  so  much  has  been 

*  For  which,  howevery  he  had  not  the  same  cause  as  Henry  Stephens  had 
in  respect  to  his  *' Thesaurus,"  of  which  a  surreptitious  abridgment  was 
made  while  passing  through  the  press,  by  John  Scapula,  one  of  the  woifanen. 
This,  from  its  diminished  form  and  price,  undersold  his  master's  great  work, 
as  the  epigram  giyen  by  ICattaire  and  Fabricius  so  plaintively  deplores : — 
"Thesauri  momento  alii  ditantque  beantque, 
Et  laciunt  Croesum  qui  prius  Ims  erat. 
At  Thesaurus  me  hie  ex  divite  &cit  egenum, 
£t  fiudt  ut  Juvenem  ruga  senlUs  aret." 
Kattaire^Vitae  Stephanorum,  Lond.,  1709,  8T0.>-and  H.  Stephani  Aitis 
Typographies  Qusrimonia,  1669,  4to. 

The  Irus  here  contrasted  with  Croesus,  we  may  passingly  explain,  is  the 
Ipoc  oX^c  of  the  Odyssey  S  87,  the  beggar  who  encountered  Ulyeses  in 
pugilistic  contest. 
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said/'  to  use  his  language,  written  by  Jofanson  to  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Boswell  had  for  many  years,  he  men- 
tions, (vol.  i.,  page  248,)  solicited  a  copy  of  it,  ^'  that  so 
excellent  a  composition  should  not  be  lost  to  posterity." 
This  praise,  we  think,  overrated  its  merit ;  but  a  quo- 
tation in  it  has  been  often  and  specially  referred  to  by 
those  who  knew  not  whence  it  was  derived :  "  I  wished 
that  I  might  boast  myself,  he  says,  Le  vainqueur  du 
vainqueur  de  la  terre."  It  forms  the  opening  line  of 
George  Scudery's  long  forgotten  epic  of  ^^  Alaric,  ou 
Rome  Sauv6e,"  published  in  1656,  Je  chante  le  vain- 
queur du  vainqueur  de  la  terre,''  so  justly  ridiculed  by 
Boileau,  (Art.  Po^tique  Chant  iii.,  v.  136,)  as  Horace 
similarly  derides  (Ars  Poet.  137,)  the  magniloquent 
exordium  of  some  poetaster  of  his  day,  '^  Fortunam 
Priami  cantabo,  et  nobile  beUum/'  All  Johnson's 
editors  appear  equally  ignorant  of  th^,  his  original. 
His  reluctance  to  communicate  the  letter,  Mr.  Groker 
properly  attributes  to  a  returning  and  fair  reflection, 
that  its.  severity  had  been  unprovoked  by  any  compe- 
tent cause. 

His  wife  died  in  1752,  and  in  1759  he  lost  his 
mother,  two  domestic  visitations  which  deeply  afilicted 
him.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  published 
the  '^  Rambler,"  almost  excluuvely  his  composition,  or 
with  very  few  contributions,  including  a  paper  from 
Samuel  Richardson,  who,  Johnson  in  complimentary 
language  says,  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  virtue.  He  also  wrote  the  '*  Idler,"  a 
work  of  more  spirit,  remarks  Boswell,  though  of 
less  body,  than  the  Rambler;  but  neither  can  be 
&vorably  compared  to  Addison's  or  Steel's  similar 
productions.    It  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  mother's 
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funeral  that  he  composed  his  ^^  Raaselas/'  a  beautifully 
told  and  imaginative  story,  which,  examined  on  every 
fisdr  ground  of  criticism,  is  the  not  unsuccessful  rival 
of  Voltaire's  Gandide,  though  placed  fax  beneath  it  in 
Lord  Brougham's  estimation  ;  but  his  lordship's  errors 
in  the  attempted  comparison,  have  been  made  manifest 
in  the  article  on  Voltaire,  at  page  23  of  our  first 
volume. 

Baised,  however,  as  Johnson's  name  had  now  become 
in  learned  circles,  in  those  of  rank  or  fashion  he  was 
unseen,  while  in  Paris,  at  that  period,  they  were 
open,  with  anxious  desire,  to  every  person  of  literary 
distinction.     Montesquieu's  society  was  courted  by 
the  Duchess  of  Aiguillon,  as  it  had  equally  been  by 
Marshal  Berwick.     Rousseau's  presence  ww  ftequent 
and  welcomed  at  Marshal  Luxembourg's,  the  chief 
of  the  Montmorencys,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter 
and  widow  of  two  dukes  and  marshals  (Boufleurs  and 
ViUeroy,)  and   Voltaire  was  the    &miliar  acquain- 
tance or  correspondent  of  crowned  heads  or  princes, 
as  likewise  was  D'Alembert.    Others  too,  of  meanest 
birth,  associated  on  perfectly  equal  terms  with  the 
highest  nobility,  not  only  in  the  French  Academy, 
which,  by  strict  regulation,  allowed  no  distinction 
of  rank  to  the  literary  members,  while  six  places 
were  reserved  for  their  royal  blood,  or  high  person- 
ages, but  in  general  society,  though  occasional  and 
humiliating   exceptions,  such    as  the  Chevalier  de 
Bohan's  conduct  to  Voltaire,  or  the  Count  of  Cler- 
mont's outrage  on  the  poet  Roy,  may  be  cited.     But 
in  England  the  discriminative  line  was    far  more 
difficult  of   transition;    and,    though,  from    conti- 
nental mixture,  it  is  now  more  easily  surmounted, 
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there  still  continues  a  wide  bar  of  separation,  which 
parliamentary  fame  or  the  transcendent  renown  of  a 
Walter  Scott,  can  alone  wholly  remove.  Fortune, 
however,  at  length  benignantly  smiled  on  Johnson,  who 
received  a  pension  of  £300  a-year,  in  1762,  from  the 
royal  bounty,  which  at  once  dispelled  all  fears  of 
recurrent  penury,  and  placed  at  his  command  every 
requisite  comfort.  The  following  year  Boswell  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  in  1765,  he  happily  became 
acquainted  with  the  Thrale  family; — events,  each 
respectively;  of  signal  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
his  surviving  years,  and  posthumous  fame. 

In  1767,  Johnson  had  the  honor  of  an  interview 
vnth  George  III.,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with 
acknowledged  propriety.  He  was  profoundly  respect- 
ful, but  neither  abashed  in  manner,  nor  meanly  cowed 
in  the  expression  of  his  required  opinions  on  any 
subject.  He  subsequently  took  the  Government  side 
in  several  political  pamphlets,  but  certainly  more 
from  personal  conviction  than  moved  by  mercenary 
influence,  though  probably  in  grateful  retribution  of 
the  royal  liberality ;  but  however  admired  while  the 
topics  were  of  living  interest,  even  such  compositions 
as  the  "  False  Alarm,"  and  "  Thoughts,  &c.,  respecting 
the  Falkland  Islands,"  were  necessarily  of  evanescent 
efiect ;  and  the  Letters  of  Junius  are,  in  this  kind,  a 
solitary  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  style,  so 
apparently  artificial,  would  seem  to  have  cost  great 
labor;  but  it  is  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
wrote  with  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity ;  for  he  had 
long  and  habitually  cast  his  thoughts  in  high  sounding 
language,  which  flowed  without  effort  from  him,  in 
spontaneous  effusion,  both  in  composition  and  conver- 
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sation.  His  Basselas,  for  example,  occupied,  ad  he 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  only  the  evenings  of  a  single 
week ;  and  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  Boswell  (vol.  i.,  p. 
142,)  states,  that  he  wrote  forty-eight  printed  pages 
of  the  Life  of  Savage  in  one  night.  Boswell  also  teUs 
us,  that  Johnson  assured  him,  that  ninety-six  pages  of 
his  translation  of  Lobo  were  the  achievement  of  one 
day,  which  Lord  Brougham  assumes  to  be  a  mistake, 
*^  as  no  man  who  wrote  Johnson's  hand  could  have 
written  as  much."  A  hundred  verses  of  his  ^^  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,"  were  also  the  produce  of  a  day, 
though  Pope  prided  himself  on  a  daily  number  of 
fifty  in  his  translation  of  Homer.  But  compared  with 
what  we  read  of  Lope  de  Vega,  this  velocity  of  the 
imagination  and  pen  sinks  into  insignificance.  This 
poet  published,  we  are  told,  eighteen  hundred  dramas 
all  in  verse,  and  twenty^four  hours  sufficed  for  each. 
At  least,  he  thus  rapidly  extemporised  one  hundred 
in  an  equal  number  of  days,  as  he  affirms — 

*'  Mas  de  cietito,  6n  hor&s  veinte  quatro, 
Pa88aton  de  las  Musas  al  teatro." 

Many,  we  may  add,  of  these  improvisations,  were 
scarcely  worth  their  cost  of  production,  though  occa- 
sional gleams  of  genius  will  be  found  to  pierce  the 
crude  mass ;  for  he  wrote  to  please  those  who  most 
numerously  filled  the  theatre,  and  best  remunerated 
the  author,  "  the  people."  They,  he  asserts,  in  his 
"  New  Art  of  the  Playwright,"  ( Arte  nuevo  de  hacer 
Comedia,)  pay  the  most,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to 
a  preference  of  gratification — 

"  Porque  come  la  paga  el  vulgo,  e  jus  to 
Hiibkr  le  en  necio,  para  dar  le  gusto.'* 

VOL.  II,  2  s 
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Which  has  not  been  inaptly  expressed  thus  by  Johnson 
in  his  Prologue  to  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  1747, 

*'  The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give ; 
And  those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live/' 

MoliSre  too,  stooped  in  submission  to  the  vulgar 
taste  for  the  lowest  fisirce,  in  order  to  recall  the  people 
who  deserted  the  theatre,  when  tired  of  the  Misan- 
thrope, his  noblest  comic  effort, — "  J*ai  vu  le  public 
quitter  le  Misanthrope  pour  Scaramouche,   et   j*ai 
charg6  Scapin  de  le  rappeler."    Calderon'  was  nearly 
as  prolific  as  his  great  predecessor.    Of  his  redundance 
the  sovereign,  Philip  IV.,  took  advantage,  and  claimed 
the  authorship  of  some  of  his  best  productions, — 
amongst  others  the  '^  Dar  su  vida  para  su  dama,'' 
which  was  acted  as  the  King's  composition,  in  1629; 
but    time    revealed  the   truth,   which    fear  of   the 
royal   exposure  for  a  while  had   suppressed.     The 
collective  sum  of  Lope's  printed  verses,    however, 
exceeds  not  only  all  example,  but  in  fact  all  credi- 
bility, amounting,  it  is  stated,  to  twenty-one  millions 
three  hundred  thousand,  equivalent  to  above  ninety- 
seven  lines  per  hour,  or  eleven  hundred  each  day  of 
twelve  hours  unbroken  labor  for  fifty  years;   while, 
when  serving  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588,  his  time  must  have  been  otherwise  employed, 
and  he  must  have  been  equally  interrupted  in  his 
versification,  when  he  was  afterwards  discharging  the 
priestly  functions:   "Forse  era  ver;    ma  non   perd 
credible,"  as  Ariosto  sarcastically  remarks  of  Angelica's 
boast,  after  her  adventure  with  Orlando — 

**  Ch*el  fior  virginal  cosi  avea  salvo. 
Come  selo  porto  del  matemo  alvo." 


I> 
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On  this  subject  we  may,  in  conclusion,  say  with 
Sheridan,  that,  in  general,  easy  writing  is  curst  hard 
reading.* 

Johnson's  stay  in  Scotland,  relates  his  biographer, 
(v.  iii.,  p.  110,)  was  from  the  18th  of  August  to  the 
22nd  of  November  1773 ;  and  never  were  ninety  days 
passed  in  more  vigorous  exertion.  He  saw  the  four 
Universities,  the  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much 
of  the  Highlands  and  insular  life,  as  was  sufficient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation.  He  was  respect- 
AiUy  entertained  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the 
el^ant,  wherever  he  went ;  nor  was  he  less  delighted 
with  the  hospitality  which  he  experienced  in  humbler 
life.  His  narrative  of  the  excursion  appeared  in  1774, 
under  the  title  of  '^  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,"  and  met  with  general  favor,  except  from 
the  Scots,  who,  like  the  over  sensitive  Americans  of 
the  present  day,  considered  every  imputed  defect, 
however  expressed,  whether  in  sharpness  of  censure 
or  remedial  exhortation,  as  a  national  insult  But 
with  the  people  generally,  his  disbelief  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  Ossian's  poems,  was  an  irremissible  offence, 
though  some  few  were  found  to  submit  the  cherished 
delusion  to  the  test  of  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  thus 
surmount  the  influence  of  patriotic  vanity.  Time  has 
since  gradually  dispelled  the  film,  and  few  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  educated  classes,  are  those 
whose  eyes  are  not  open  to  the  imposture.     The  jour- 

*  This  expressum,  though  usually  ascribed  to  Lord  Bjrron,  is  Sheridan's, 
in  his  poem  called  "  Clio's  Protest,"  where  it  thus  appears— 

"  You  write  with  ease,  to  shew  your  breeding ; 
But  easy  writing  is  curst  hard  reading." 

(See  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  toI.  i.,  page  6^  8vo.) 
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ney  unfolded  to  Johnson  new  and  varied  scenes  of  life 
and  nature,  both  admirably  described,  and  combineci 
with  his   companion's   statements,  presents  a  vivid 
image  of  his  mind  and  feelings  in  a  wholly  novel 
sphere.     The  editor  has  enriched  this  third  volunio 
with  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  during  the 
journey.     They  are  in   the  Appendix,  and  will  be 
found  fully  equal,  in  spirit  of  description  and  general 
interest,  to  his  published  volume. 

Before  another  year  had  passed,  in  September  1775y 
he  accompanied   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Thrale  to  Framee, 
where  he  remained  about  two  months,  proceedings, 
however,  not  farther  than  Fontainebleau,  and  only 
leaving  some  cursory  notes  of  little  importance  on 
what  he  happened  to  s^e.     They  are  given  by  Mr. 
Croker,  but    most  incorrectly  printed,   and  imper^ 
fectly  elucidated,  more  particularly  the  bibliographical 
reports.     At  page  274,  still  of  the  third  volume,  we 
read,  ^*  that  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  a  grandsire  at 
thirty-nine,*'   to  which  the   editor  adds,  *'that  the 
grandson  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Duke 
d*Engheien,  (thus  misspelt,)  bom  in  1775,  murdered 
in  1804.*'    To  be  a  grandfather  at  so  early  an  age  is 
certainly  no  ordinary  circumstance  in  male  descent, 
as  in  this  instance ;  but  Mr.  Croker  erroneously  places 
the  duke's  birth  in  1775,  since  the  ill-fated  prince, 
whose  murder  will  ever  stand  an  indelible  stain  osk 
Napoleon's  memory,  was  bom  the  second  of  August, 
1772,  when  his  grandfather,  whose  birth  dates  horn 
the  ninth  of  August  1736,  had  not  even  completed 
his  thirty'^ixth  year,  an  event  more  uncommon  than 
what  excited  Johnson's  surprise.   Whence  Mr.  Croker 
derived  his  dates,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  for  every 
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old  French  almanack  would  have  contradicted  them, 
as  most  explicitly  does,  the  highest  authority,  ^^  L'Art 
de  Verifier  les  Dates,"  tome  vi.,  8to.  edition.  The 
suicide,  if  such  it  was^  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  father  of  Enghien,  in 
1830,  closed  this  illustrious  line.  It  had  become,  as 
Mr.  Croker  expresses  it,  (we  believe  from  Delille,) 
^^  les  restes  infortun^  du  plus  beau  sang  du  monde," 
though  he,  doubtless,  is  here  unfaithful  to  his  original, 
for  no  French  writer  oould  make  the  word  restes  femi- 
nine, which  is  too  distinctly  given  to  be  imputable 
to  the  press.  But  we  cannot  help  repeating,  surely, 
when  necessarily,  we  may  believe,  submissive  to  the 
voice  of  the  legislature  and  nation,  Louis  Philippe 
obtained  liberty  from  the  English  government  to 
remove  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena, 
where  they  had  so  long  reposed^  and  where  it  might 
have  so  well  been  said — 

** Situs  est  qui  terra  extrema  refaso 

Pendet  in  oceano." 

Lucmk  Fhars.  lib.  TiiL*  797—8. 

he  should  have  delegated  the  mission  to  any  one 
rather  than  his  son;  fer  he  could  not  forget  that 
Napoleon  was  the  murderer  of  his  own  oousin-german, 
nor  should  he  have  so  falsified  or  forgotten  the  feeling 
that  animated  him  when,  in  his  oA-quoted  letter  of 
28th  July,  1804,  he  thus  addressed  Dr.  Watson, 
bishop  of  Landaff,  on  the  subject : — 

*^  I  was  certain  your  Lordship's  elevated  soul  had 
resented  with  becoming  indignation  the  foul  murder 
of  my  unfortunate  cousin.  His  mother  being  my 
aunt,  he  was,  next  to  my  brothers,  the  nearest  rdatioQ 
I  had ;  and,  as  he  was  only  a  year  older  than  me,  we 
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had  been  play-fellows  during  our  younger  years,  you 
must  feel  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  me.  His  fate  is  an 
awful  warning  to  every  one  of  us,  that  the  Corsican 
usurper  will  never  rest,  until  he  has  erased  the  whole 
of  the  family  from  the  list  of  the  living."  (life  of 
Dr.  Watson,  vol.  ii.,  page  208 — 8vo.) 

Johnson's  first  edition  of  Shakspere  appeared,  as  we 
have  stated,  in  1765,  and  advancing  in  progressive 
improvement,  under  the  supervision  of  his  co-operator, 
George  Stevens,  to  a  fourth  edition  in   1793,  was 
pronounced,  and  by  many  is  still  esteemed,  the  best  of 
our  great  dramatist.     His  notes  are  judicious  and 
discerning  in  their  exposition  and  criticism,  though, 
no  doubt,  not  so  elucidatory  of  the  obscurities  in  the 
diction  and  the  contemporaneous  allusions  introduced 
by  time  into  the  text,  as  the  industry  of  others,  espe^ 
cially  of  Stevens  himself,  too  often,  indeed,  bestowed 
on  subjects  unrequiting  the  labor,  has  proved.    In 
fact,  as  imputed  to  the  commentaries  of  Scaliger,  they 
have  generally  subtilised  and  enervated  by  elaborate 
refinement,  words,  or  thoughts,  of  simplest  meaning — 

"  And  learned  commentaton  view. 
In  Shakspere  more  than  Shakspere  knew.*' 

Johnson's  concise  reviews  are  more  truly  critical 
than  most  of  those  effusions  of  unqualified  and  indis- 
criminate admiration,  into  which  the  prevalent  and 
overpowering  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  name  of 
Shakspere  betrays,  we  cannot  say  his  critics,  but  his 
eulogists.  Mr.  Macaulay,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
review  of  Boswell's  volumes,  holds  Johnson's  notes  in 
utter  contempt,  quite  ''  as  wretched  as  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Rymer  himself,  the  worst  critic  that 
ever  lived."    But,  in  fact,  Johnson's  enlightened  and 
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rational  judgment,  which  alike  discerns  and  acknow- 
ledges faults  where  they  exist,  and  will  not  convert 
them  into  merits,  while  praise  is  never  withheld, 
or  not  dispensed  in  deep  and  cordial  expression, 
when  due,  satisfies  not  these  assertors  of  the  poet*s 
super-human  genius  or  infallibility.  This  excess  of 
admiration,  classing  them  almost  with  the  "  pessimum 
inimicorum  genus,  laudantium,"  (Tacit  Agricola,  42,) 
has  accordingly  roused  the  emulous  pretensions  of 
other  nations  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hallam,  yielding  his  usually 
dispassionate  judgment  to  the  popular  excitement, 
proclaims,  "  Shakspere*s  name  not  only  the  greatest 
in  our  literature,  but  the  greatest  in  all  literature," 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  674,)  the  French  positively  refuse  him  even 
an  equality  with  their  own  or  Grecian  poets. — "  II 
n'y  a  qu*un  Anglais,"  says  M.  Villemain,  late  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  a  sketch  of  Shakspere's  life, 
^'  qui  puisse  le  mettre  k  cdte  d'Hom^re,  ou  de  Sopho- 
cle,"  while  he  exalts  Racine  and  Comeille  even  above 
the  Greek  dramatist  in  genius.  Of  Moliere,  again, 
the  late  M.  Suard  said,  in  his  biography  of  Congreve, 
that  he  was,  '*  peut-£tre  le  seul  homme  de  g^nie,  qui 
n'ait  eu  ni  module  chez  les  anciens  ni  concurrent 
parmi  les  modemes."  M.  Auger,  one  of  MoliSre's 
editors,  is  not  less  exaggerated  in  language.  ^*  MoIiSre 
ne  rencontre  en  aucun  temps,  en  aucun  lieu,  ni  6mule 
ni  vainqueur.  La  Grece  et  Home  n*ont  rien  qui 
puisse  lui  etre  compar6 :  les  peuples  nouveaux  n'ont 
rien  qu'ils  lui  puissent  opposer :  eux-mSmes  le  recon- 
naissent  sans  peine.  "^     This  writer's  opinion  of  his 

*  The  extraordinary  prices  paid  for  8hakapere*s  autographs,  one  of  which 
sold  for  £166  168.,  in  1840,  as  we  read  in  the  Gentleman's  Magamne  ibr  July 
of  that  year,  has  excited  a  similar  passion  with  our  neighbours  for  erery 
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countryman's  superlative  genius  may  be  a  matter  of 
discussion,  yielded  or  denied ;  but  the  averred  fact  of 
an  universal  concession  of  his  pre-eminent  and  unap- 
proached  superiority  over  all  rivals,  is  an  utterly 

remimscent  relic  of  their  great  writers,  more  especially  of  M<di&re»  as  the 
rarest.    The  late  M.  de  Soleine  was  the  owner  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerae's 
dramst  **  Le  PMant  Joiii6»'*  which  in  oominon  condition  is  not  wonh  a  frsoic* 
but  as  it  happened  to  hare  scrawled  in  the  margin  of  one  of  the  pages,  "Cect 
tat  k  moi,  Molidre ;"  it  was  at  once  valued  at  and  prodnoed  four  napoleons 
each  letter,  extending  to  eighteen,  and  thus  — «'^"»**"g  to   £67  2s.  6<L 
Racine's  Sophocles,  the  Aldine  and  first  edition  of  1503,  filled  with  his  notes, 
is  considered  one  of  the  treasures  'with  which  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris 
aboimds ;  bat  his  Longns  was  twice  snatched  from  him,  because  a  romance, 
by  his  OTerscrupuloQS  Janaenist  master,  Lancelot,  and  was  finally  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  himself^  after  he  had  got  it  by  heart  in  defiance  of  his  teacher. 
We  have  heard  the  late  H.  Van  Praet,  who  so  long  superintended  that 
unriTallcd  collection,  and  whose  polite  attentions  we  often  ezperienoed, 
deeply  regret  the  loss  of  this  volume.    Every  memorial  of  Napoleon  has  also 
become  the  object  of  peculiar  research ;  and  as  he  wrote  seldom  himsdf, 
though  he  dictated  largely,  what  remains  of  his  own  inditingt  is  anxiously 
sought  for.    In  1S25,  on  the  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  of  the  books  sent  fifom 
St.  Helena  to  London,  after  his  demise,  we  saw  an  ordinary  copy  of  Volney's 
linvels,  worth,  in  itself^  a  few  shillings,  but  possessing  on  the  fly^leaf^  of  his 
writing,  so  illegible  as  to  require  General  Gourgaud's  annexed  interpretation, 
what  might  fill,  at  most,  about  twenty  lines  in  common  print,  purchased, 
after  a  hard  contest,  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Bakeri  Ibr  fifty-one  guineas. 
His  signatures  were  numerously  spread  on  the  table,  at  a  pound  each  for  those 
without  the  u  in  Bonaparte,  or,  at  five  pounds  each  with  the  u,  Btionaparte, 
because  much  scarcer,  and  before  he  had  F^nchified  the  name  by  exdnding 
the  vowel,  when  in  constant  correspondence,  during  his  renowned  Italian 
campaigns,  with  the  French  Directory.    Both  signatures  were  emulously 
seised  at  these  prices ;  but  we  did  not  see  any  with  the  imperial  name  of 
Napoleon. 

Moliere  died  the  17th  of  February,  1673,  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  after  acting 
the  part  of  Argan,  and  in  it  turning  into  ridicule  the  medical  profession,  in 
his  own  "  Malade  Imaginaire,"  which  suggested  to  his  friend  Biohat,  the 
following  epitaph,  of  course  not  ostensible  on  the  tomb,  and  little  known— 

«  Roscius  hie  situs  est,  parva  Molierus  in  uma, 
Cui  genus  humanum  ludere  lusus  crat ; 
Bum  Ittdit  mortem,  mors  indignata  Jocantem 
Corripit,  et  nimimn  fingere  sacra  vetat.'* 

His  tianscendant  name  graces  not  the  list  of  French  Academicians,  as  an 
original  regulation,  excluded  all  players  from  that  object  of  highest  literary 
ambition,  and,  though  repeatedly  urged  by  Boileau,  he  refused  to  give  up  hia 
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groundless  assumption.  Each  nation  fondly  asserts, 
on  the  contrary,  its  own  champion  of  excellence.  The 
Greeks  claimed  for  Homer  the  supremacy,  which, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  contested — ''  the  first  in  birth, 
the  first  in  fame."  Thus,  we  accordingly  read  of  him — 


Aa/iirp&raTov  Movc&p  fixY^  avaax&fuvog," 
AnaUeta  Vsterum  PoeUMrum^  a  Brunek,  torn-  i.»  page  233. 

Propertius  demands  an  equal  homage  for  Virgil. 
^*  Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Oraii,"  while  both 
compared  to  our  Milton,  are  depressed  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Barrow,  in  his  verses  prefixed  to  Paradise  Lost,  into 
mere  songsters  of  frogs  and  gnats, — 

'*  Haec  quicumque  legat  tantam  ceeinisse  putabit 
Maeonidem  ranas,  Virgiliam  culices.*' 

Nor  is  Dryden  less  disposed  to  exalt  our  poet  in  his 
well-known  epigram,  "  Three  poets,  in  three  distant 
ages,  were  bom,"  &c.,  translated, we  find,  by  Johnson — 


•« 


Sublime  ingenium  Graius ;  Romanos  habebit 
Carmen  grande  sonans ;  Anglos  utrumque  tulit,"  &c. 

profettum,  and  thna  remove  the  obttacle,  aeting,  as  he  said,  on  a  point  of 
honor. 

Much  as  Napoleon  admired  Moli^e,  he  wondered  that  Louis  XIV.  had 
allowed  the  "Tartnft"  to  be  represented.  "Cette  piece,"  obserred  the 
Bz-Emperor,  (Las  Cases,  19th  August,  1816,)  "  prtente  lad^otionsous  dee 
couleurs  si  odienses,  que  je  n'en  anrais  pas  permis  la  representation/* 
Bonrdaloue,  in  his  Sermon  for  the  SeTenth  Sunday  after  Baster,  reproringly 
adverts  to  it ;  and  an  Italian  moralist  truly  remarks—**  n  sattreggiare  s6 
rimpeifettioni  de'  reUigiosi,  pecca  in  moralitj^  e  scandaliaza  i  huomini  pii." 
It  fiwquently  appears  on  the  English  stage  under  the  title  of  the  Hypocrite. 

The  inseription  on  Moli&re'a  statue,  which  stands  pre-eminent  among 
those  conspicuous  in  the  French  Academy's  Collection,—*'  Rien  ne  manquait 
I  sa  gloire :  il  manquait  it  la  nOtre,'*  is  the  tributary  and  blended  confession 
of  his  surpassing  glory,  and  the  Academy's  regret  for  the  absence  of  its 
reflection  on  their  archives.  The  poet  B.  I.  Saurin  was  the  author  of  the 
iiiBcription  chosen  among  numerous  others  presented  at  the  same  time, 
(1778) ;  the  attractire  subject  baring  been  submitted  to  competition. 

VOL.  II.  2t 
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Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Camoens,  Goethe,  Schiller^ 
are  equal  objects  of  admiration  in  their  native  soils. 
Not  only  have  the  Portuguese  claimed  an  equality  of 
genius  with  Homer  and  Virgil  for  Camoens,  but  for 
another  poet  of  the  same  century,  Antonio  Pereira,  a 
native  of  Lisbon,  born  in  1528,  as  the  ensuing 
lines  attest,  addressed  to  him  by  his  friend  Diego 
Bemardez — 

'*  Ah  bom  cultor  da  Musa  Portugueza, 

Qual  fuj  Virgilio  a  Roma,  a  Grecia  Homero, 
Tal  forse  tu  a  tua  natureza.*' 

He  died  in  1569 — aged  41. 

Yet,  as  nations  cannot,  more  than  individuals,  be 
impartial  judges  in  their  own  cause,  if  we  collect  the 
now  established  opinions  of  foreign  critics,  especially 
of  the  Germans,  by  far  the  best  qualified  to  award 
the  precedence,  little  doubt  can  exist  of  Shakspere's 
acknowledged  dramatic  superiority.  Scarcely,  indeed, 
could  our  own  enthusiasts  be  more  impassioned  in 
asserting  it  than  Schlegel,  Voss,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  great  musical  composer,  Beethoven. 

Johnson's  language  in  regard  to  the  Americans, 
when  struggling  for  their  independence,  is  wholly 
inexcusable.  ''  They  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  anything  allowed  them  short  of 
hanging,*'  were  his  ungracious  words.  (Boswell,  iii., 
327.)  But  his  expressed  abhorrence  of  the  Negro 
slavery,  and  his  indignant  reproval  of  the  misrule  of 
Ireland,  are  truly  creditable  to  his  humane  and  liberal 
feelings.  At  Oxford,  in  the  company  of  grave  doc- 
tors, he  even  gave  as  a  toast,  "  The  insurrection  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;"  (vol.  iv.,  page  66,)  and 
both  in  the  Rambler,  No.  114,  and  Idler,  No.  22, 
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he  denounced  the  nefarious  traffic.  Of  the  Irish,  he 
remarked,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  249,)  that  they  were  in  a  most 
unnatural  state;  ^'for  we  see  there,"  he  said,  ^^the 
minority  prevailing  over  the  majority.  There  is  not, 
even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  an  instance  of  such 
severity  as  that  which  Protestants  have  exercised  in 
Ireland  over  the  Catholics.  King  William  was  not 
their  lawful  king:  he  had  not  heen  acknowledged 
by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  when  they  appeared  in 
arms  against  him."  On  an  union  with  England, 
though  then  not  a  legislative  question,  yet  long  in 
contemplation,  he  is  reported  in  volume  iv.,  page  287, 
to  have  addressed  an  Irish  gentleman :  ''  Do  not  make 
an  union  with  us.  We  would  unite  with  you  only  to 
rob  you.  We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they 
had  anything  of  which  we  could  have  robbed  them." 
The  union,  however,  was  effected — ^legislatively,  but 
not  voluntarily ;  for  it  was  the  fruit  of  corruption,  as 
distinctively  expressed  in  the  applied  distich — 

'*  Anglia  vicisti,  profiuo  turpiter  auro, 

Annis  pauca,  dolo  plurimum,  jure  nihil." 

but  of  corruption  quite  as  foul,  or  rather  more  so,  in 
the  suicidal  sellers  of  their  independence,  as  in  those 
who,  in  the  conviction  of  its  political  necessity,  spared 
no  cost,  and  stopped  at  no  device  to  achieve  it.  Still 
had  its  stipulated  conditions  been  carried  into  full 
execution,  in  place  of  being  flagrantly  violated,  it 
might,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifice  felt  by  national 
pride,  in  the  surrender  of  even  so  depraved  a  legislar 
ture,  have  become  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pros- 
perity, as  in  Scotland,  where  the  same  odious  means, 
and  foul  agency,  had  achieved  the  Union,  and  where, 
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similarly,  it  had  long  continued  to  be  the  sorest  o€ 
grievances  and  most  sensitive  ground  of  discontent^ 
down  even  to  1787,  as  may  be  se^i  in  the  poems  of 
Bums.     Yet  were  all  the  resulting  fruits  of  acts 
originating  in,  or  accomplished  by  corruption  or  oat- 
rage,  to  be  rejected,  many  a  salutary  measure,  and 
many  a  valuable  institution,  would  become  the  conse- 
quent sacrifice.     It  certainly  was  not  by  moral  agency, 
or  virtuous  men,  that  the  revolution  of  1688  was 
produced,  and,  to  the  Protestant  vaunt  of  the  Refor- 
mation, we  would  assert  with  Hume,  (vol.  iv.,  page 
42 — 4to.,)  '^  that  its  rapid  advance,  and  the  violence 
with  which  it  was  embraced,  proved  sufficiently,  that 
it  owed  not  its  success  to  reason  or  reflection."    Even 
the  first  of  blessings— Christianity — ^has  been  propap 
gated,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the 
other ;  the  end  appearing  always  to  justify  the  means. 
But  a  wiser  system  gradually  conciliated  the  Scottish 
**  nation ;  an  example  of  enlightened  justice,  with  its 

sure  and  happy  consequences,  soon,  we  trust,  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  which,  bound  to  England  by  natural 
position,  and  drawn  by  the  improvements  of  science  in 
closer  cohesion,  has  been  estranged  by  oppression — ^the 
oppression  of  ages.  A  generous  impulse,  or  at  least  a 
well  considered  sense  of  national  interest,  will  not,  we 
hope,  leave  it  to  fear  to  produce  a  change  of  policy,  and 
ensure  to  Ireland  the  accomplishment,  in  complete 
enjoyment,  of  the  promised  benefits  of  the  union. 
Fear,  however,  though  the  least  desirable,  is  too  often 
found  the  most  effective  instrument  of  justice ;  and 
history  impressively  tells  us,  that  it  is  to  England 
only,  when  tremulous  from  domestic  or  foreign  danger, 
and  not  when  revelling  in  the  insolence  of  prospe- 
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rity,  that  Ireland  has  ever  owed  the  concession  of  a 
demanded  right,  verifying  the  characteristic  saying, 
^*  Anglia  gens  est  optima,  flens ;  sed  pessima,  ridens.'' 
Had,  we  may  finally  observe  on  liie  sabject,  the 
stipulations  of  the  Union,  as  in  Scotland,  relieved  us 
from  the  incumbrance  of  an  ascendant  church,  and,  as 
in  America,  limited  the  clerical  remuneration,  to  the 
communicants  of  each  creed,  how  cheered  woidd  have 
been  the  act,  and  how  different  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  &ce  of  the  country,  during  the 
long  intermediate  period !  Luceat  nobis  tandem  iata 
tam  dia  votis  auspicata  dies ! 

After  a  cursory  allusion  to  Thomas  k  Kempis,  in 
volume  the  fourth,  page  84,  a  note  by  Mr.  Malone 
assigns  the  date  of  1492  to  the  first  edition  of  this 
admirable  book,  which  Fontenelle,  in  his  life  of  his 
uncle,  ^'  Le  Grand  Comeille,"  who  translated  it  into 
verse,  distinguishes,  and  we  pleasurably  repeat  the 
eulogy,  as,  **  le  livre  le  plus  beau  qui  soit  parti  de  la 
main  d'un  homme,  puisque  TEvangile  n'en  vient  pas ;" 
and  which  the  Abb6  de  Ranoe,  founder  of  the  monas- 
tery of  La  Trappe,  consonantly  designates,  ^*  Le  plus 
excellent  des  livres  apris  TEvangile,"  in  his  letter  to 
the  Abb6  Nicaise.  But  at  least  a  dozen  editions,  under 
the  names  of  St.  Bernard,  Oerson,  and  others,  had 
preceded  that  of  1492.  Above  twenty  years  before, 
in  1471,  one  (probably  the  first)  was  printed  at 
Augsburgh,  followed  by  several  more  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  before  Malone's  date.  Johnson  is  reported, 
on  this  occasion,  to  have  said,  ^*  that,  in  one  language 
or  other,  it  had  been  printed  as  many  times  as  there 
had  been  months  since  it  first  came  out;"  which, 
reckoning  with  Malone,  from   1492  to  1792,  would 
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amount  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  times — a  num- 
ber, in  his  opinion,  very  improbable.    But,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  have  to  observe,  that  Fontenelle,  from 
whom  the  enumeration  was  taken,  limits  it  to  the 
intervening  years,  not  months,  and  to  the  original  Latin 
impressions,  which  are  thus  reduced  to  three  hundred. 
Yet  we  hesitate  not  to  express  our  confident  belief, 
that,  including  the  translations  in  every  European 
tongue,  and  which  exceed  six  hundred,  with  constant 
republications  of  each,  the  volume  has  been  printed 
quite  as  often  as  Malone  had  difiiculty  in  crediting. 
The  French  version,  by  the  Jesuit,  Gonnelieu,  has 
issued  nearly  fifty  times  from  the  press.     That  in 
English,  by  Stanhope,  is  a  mutilation, —  the  fourth 
book,  because  it  treats  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Catho- 
lic sense,  and  other  parts  implying  Catholic  doc- 
trines, being  retrenched.     In  June  1841,  a  medal  was 
awarded  M.  Onesime  Leroy  by  the  French  Academy, 
for  his  essay  on  the  author,  whom  he  maintains  to 
have  been  John  Cbarlier  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
diocese  and  university  of  Paris,  (vixit,  1363 — 1429;) 
while  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Virginio  Valsecchi,  claims 
the  work  for  one  of  his  order,  in  his  *'  Giovanni  Gersm, 
Abate  dell'  Ordine  di  Sto.  Benedetto,  sustenato  autore 
de'  libri  deir  Imitazione  di  Giesu-Christo."  (Fiorenze, 
1774,  8vo.)    Bellarmine,  Mabillon,  and  Valart  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion;   but  the  consonance  of 
name  with  that  of  the  Chancellor  Gerson,  has  caused 
most  probably  the  confrision  of  one  with  the  other. 
Hammerlein,  called  Thomas  k  Kempis,  has  not  at 
present  many  partisans;  though,  like  the  name  of 
America,  lost  to  its  real  discoverer,  that  of  Kempis  still 
stands  prominent  as  the  writer  in  every  impression. 
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His  right,  however,  was  formerly  supported  by  the 
Jesuits,  Rosweide,  editor  of  the  beautiful  Elzevir 
editions,  and  BoUandus,  the  originator  of  the  vast 
compilation,  yet  unfinished,  of  the  '^Acta  Sancto- 
rum," his  countrymen ;  and  still  more  strenuously  by 
George  Heser,  a  German  Jesuit,  also  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  his  "  Diaptra  Kempensis,"  printed 
at  Ingoldstadt,  1650,  12mo.,  and  other  subsequent 
publications  of  his.  The  ^^  Dissertazioni  intemo  al 
manoscritto  de  Imitatione  Christi,  il  codice  di  Arona," 
&c.,  (Torino,  1829,)  is  a  work  of  great  interest  on  the 
subject. 

In  Boswell's  fifth  volume,  page  227,  Johnson,  it  is 
said,  was  much  pleased  with  the  foUowing  repartee  :— 
''  Faciamus  periculum  in  corpore  vili,'*  said  a  French 
physician  to  his  colleague,  when  speaking  of  the 
disorder  of  a  poor  man  that  understood  Latin,  and 
who  was  brought  into  an  hospital.  ''  Corpus  non  tarn 
vile  est,"  says  the  patient,  ^^  pro  quo  Christus  ipse  non 
dedignatus  est  mori."  The  story,  however,  is  here 
entirely  perverted ;  for  the  patient  was  no  other  than 
M.  A.  Muret,  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  (See  page  83  of  this  volume.) 
Stopped,  by  illness,  on  his  way  to  Home,  where,  from 
the  professor's  chair,  he  afterwards  delivered  those 
eloquent  discourses  collected  under  the  title  of 
^^  Prolusianes,''  he  heard  two  medical  men,  little  aware 
of  the  eminence  of  their  patient,  use  the  now  hack- 
nied  phrase,  '^Faciamus  periculum  in  anima  vili;" 
but  his  reply  quickly  undeceived  them,  ^^  An  animam 
vilem  appellatis  pro  qua  Christus  non  dedignatus 
est  mori."  Independently  of  the  correction  as  to 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  story  refers, 
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the  propriety  of  anima  in  place  of  corpore^  (as  the 
object  of  the  Redeemer's  propitiatory  sacrifice,  was  the 
soul,  not  the  body,)  must  be  at  once  felt ;  and  the 
expression,  antma,  embracing  the  whole  being  of  man, 
was  not  inaptly  applied  thus  to  the  patient  by  the 
physician.  (See  Menagiana,  tome  i.,  page  129,  edit. 
1762.) 

Lord  Brougham,   at  page  78,  of  his  article    on 
Johnson,  repeats  a  previous  assertion,  that  his  coun- 
tryman^^ Buchanan  was  the  first  of  modern  Latin  poets/' 
which,  though  placing  him  justly  in  the  ^rst  rank^  may 
be  fairly  contested.     We  could  name  a  score  fully  his 
equals,  such  as  Folitianus,  and  especially,  Fracastorius, 
whose  poems  were  collected  in  two  volumes,  at  Pavia, 
1739,  (4to.)    And  it  would  appear  from  his  ^'  Homo- 
centricorum,  sive  de  Stellis,"  printed  at  Venice  in 
1538,  8vo.,  that  he  had  some  not  indistinct  notion. of 
the  construction  and  power  of  a  telescope,  just  as 
Servetus  had  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  before 
the  one  was  made  available  to  science  by  Gkdileo,  or 
the  other  proved  by  Harvey.  The  "  Syphilis,"  ( Venet, 
1530 — 4to.,)  by  him,  equals  in  dread  delineation  the 
horrors  of  the  Athenian  plague,  in  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides  and  the  sixth  of  Lucretius ;  and  his  style  is 
singularly  pure,  as  is  that   of  Vida,   whose   works 
appeared  at  his  episcopal  seat  of  Cremona,  in  1550, 
Svo. ;  and  of  Sannazzaro,  with  various  other  Italians, 
not  omitting  the  Jesuit  Boscowich,  of  more  recent 
times.    Murphy's  third  representation  of  his  colloquial 
Latin,  in  the  volume  of  Boswell,  p.  292,  only  betraiys 
his  own  ignorance ;  for  the  Jesuit  spoke,  as  he  wrote, 
the  language  with  peculiar  ease  and  elegance.  Of  this 
we  have  been  assured  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  his 
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femiliar  society.  Among  the  French,  distingniflhed 
in  the  same  line,  we  may  name,  Nicholas  Bourbon, 
(^the  younger,)  whose  distich  on  the  Arsenal  of  Paris, 
has  been  considered  so  apposite  to  its  purpose,  at  the 
time  of  the  League  against  Henry  IV. — 

'*  ^tna  hsc  Henrico  Vulcania  tela  ministrat, 
Tela  GigantflBOs  debellatara  faroree/' 

With  Beza,  Muret,  Sainteuil,  Rapin,  Vaniire,  Polig* 
nac,  Oudin ;  and,  of  other  nations,  the  Pole,  Sarbievius, 
Johannes  Secundus,  of  Holland,  independently  of 
some  EngUsh,  and  another  Scottish  poet,  Arthur 
Johnston,  whose  version  of  the  Psalms,  compared 
with  that  so  justly  admired  of  Buchanan,  gave  rise  to 
a  controversy  in  1755,  between  Ruddiman,  (Thomas,) 
the  advocate  and  editor  of  Buchanan,  and  Benson, 
(George,)  the  partisan  of  Johnston.  But  dimmed, 
indeed,  is  the  ancient  fame  of  Scotland  in  that  pursuit, 
however  high  it  has  risen  in  English  poetry,  the 
more  appropriate  sphere  of  national  genius,  as  a  few 
instances  derived  from  the  first  class  of  Scotch  vmters 
will  prove ;  for  their  solecisms  in  prosody  occur  too 
frequently  to  be  screened  under  an  imputation  on  the 
press.  In  the  lately  published  Life  of  Hume,  this 
great  hist(man's  Latin  quotations  betray  either  a 
defective  ear,  or  an  imperfect  tuition.  In  vol.  i., 
page  14,  we  find  YirgU^a  beautiful  lines,  ^'  At  secum 
qoies,"  &a,  (Georgic,  ii.,  467,)  wholly  perverted, 
though  he  had  just  then  emerged  from  school.  And 
his  biographer  produces  other  similar  instances  of 
prosodial  aberrance.  Then,  we  see  Mr.  Alison,  in  the 
fifth  volume,  page  698,  of  his  elaborate  history^  as 
indicated  at  page  250  of  our  previous  volume,  citing, 
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as  from  VirgU,  (^neid,  iL,  354,)  "Una  spes  victis 
nullam  sperare  salutem,"  where  spes^  instead  of  salwis, 
destroys  the  metre;  as  does  again,  Lord  Campbell, 
quoting  also  Virgil,  (vi.,  96,)  where  he  writes,  "Ta 
non  cede  malis,  sed  contra  audientior  ito."    On  suc^ 
scholastic  errors,  for  the  most  part,  not  assignable  to 
the  press — and   we.  could  enumerate  many  more — 
Gibbon,  (Life,  page  47,)  indulgently  observes,  "  The 
private  or  voluntary  student,  who  possesses  th(S  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  classics,  may  offend,  by  £edse  quantity, 
the    scrupulous    ear  of  a  well-flogged   critic."     In 
Boman  history,  too,  we  are  surprised  to  read  such 
an  anachronism  as  that  of  Sir  James  Macintosh — 
(Miscellaneous  Works,  voL  i,  page  412.)   "  The  con- 
sulship of  Cato  the  Censor,  was  only  about  ninety 
years  prior  to  Cicero's;"  whereas  the  interval  was 
not  less  than  142  years,  from  U.  C.  557,  to  689.   Sir 
James  reckoned  to  Cicero's  birth  in  U.  C.  647,  exactly 
ninety  years,  and  not,  as  he  says,  to  the  celebrated  con- 
sulship.    Professor  Napier,  in  (we  believe,)  his  article 
on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  (Edinburgh  Review  for  April, 
1840,)  adopts,  we  find,  old  Tom  Fuller's  blunder,  in 
transferring  the  striking  character  of  the  elder  Cato 
by  Livy,  (39 — 40,)  to  the  Censor's  great  grandson  of 
Utica.     And,  in  his  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  Mr. 
Macaulay  mentions  Claudius  Crassus,  the  fourth  only 
of  the  family  known  in  Rome,  ''  as  the  representative 
of  a  long^  line  of  ancestors ;"  rather  a  short  pedigree, 
it  must  be  granted,  to  sanction  such  an  inherited 
distinction.     Eminent  as  has  become  the  name  of  Fox, 
can  Lord  Holland  boast  of  a  long  series  of  progeni- 
tors 1      And   how   many   more   exist  of   our  most 
distinguished  peers,  whose  ancestors,  like  his,  were 
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unknown  beyond  their  great-grandfathers,  surely  of 
no  very  remote  genealogy. 

Johnson's  ''  Lives  of  the  Poets,'^  the  last  and  best 
of  his  literary  performances,  though  the  labor  of  his 
old  age,  evince  certainly  none  of  the  seldom  avoided 
infirmities  of  advanced  years,  and  still  continue  the 
theme  of  unimpaired  praise,  notwithstanding  Camp- 
bell's  and  Wordsworth's  expressed  disfavor  of  the 
work.     On  it,  however,  Lord  Brougham  maintains, 
that  his  fame  as  an  author  chiefly  rests,  and  his  lord- 
ship's review  of  it,  displays  his  powers   of  critical 
discrimination  in   a  very  advantageous   light.     The 
booksellers,  we  learn  from  Boswell,  had  made  their 
original  agreement  for  j£200 ;  to  which  the  rapid  sale 
and  popular  acceptance  of  the  publication,  soon  pro- 
cured the  addition  of  £100 — ^a  price  probably  inferior 
to  the   one-fourth  of  what  such   an   achievement, 
ushered  in  by  so  high  a  name,  would  now  be  sure  to 
fetch.     The  Life  of  Savage  is  the  general  fevorite,  as 
it  was  that  of  the  author's  predilection ;  but  Lord 
Brougham  prefers,  and,  we  think,  justly,  those  of 
Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope.     To  Milton,  Johnson's 
marked  aversion  to  the  poet's  religious  and  political 
principles,  is  usually  supposed  to  have  made  him 
especially  unfair ;  but  of  this  imputation  his  lordship, 
on  full  consideration,  and  authorisedly,  in  our  concur- 
rent belief,  acquits  him.     "No  one,"  observes  the 
learned  peer,  "can  read  his  criticism  on  Paradise 
Lost,  without  perceiving  that  he  places  it  next  to  the 
Iliad,  and  in  some  respects  on  an  equal,  if  not  a 
higher,  level."*    That  Johnson  was  unjust  to  Swifb 

*  This  phrase  appears  to  ns  erroneous ;  for  one  level  cannot  be  higher  than 
another,  thus  presented  in  juxta-position.  The  word  should  be  e/evatian^  or 
rank. 
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aad  Oray,  to  the  former  even  as  a  prose  writer,  cannot 
be  denied ;  bat  ooUectively  he  presents  an  impartial, 
perhaps  an  oTer-&vorable  estimate  of  each  poet's 
distinGtiTe  merits.  Viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
analogous  publicatbns  of  continental  Europe,  the  work 
may  not  shrink  from  a  parallel  with  those  of  La 
Harpe,  Cbenier,  Gingnene,  Tiraboschi,  Feyjoo,  Andres, 
Eichome,  Schl^el,  and  others;  nor  would  the 
adjudged  result  be  to  its  disadyantage.  The  style, 
too,  is  seldom  chargeable  with  the  drfects  of  unracy 
or  unidiomatic  phraseology,  commonly  objected  to 
Johnson's. 


THE  COURTS  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  GENTLEMAN  8  MAGAZINE. 

Q}rk,  January  1842. 

Mb.  Ubban, — Although  the  article  devoted  by  you, 
in  your  September  Magazine,  to  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Letters,  or  in  the  more 
ambitious  assumption  of  the  title,  ''The  Courts  of 
Europe  at  the  Close  of  the  last  Century/'  together 
with  the  similar  compliment  paid  it  by  the  Quarterly 
Beview,  may  appear  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  general 
desire,  if  not  to  exhaust  the  subject,  yet  some  inci- 
dents struck  me  as  passed  unnoticed,  or  uncorrected, 
which  I  consider  not  less  entitled  to  development,  nor 
more  barren  of  interest,  than  those  selected  by  your 
reviewer  for  illustration.  In  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
supported  by  your  readers  in  this  opinion,  and  that  a 
brief  advertence  to  these  omissions  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable, I  now  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you, 
while  I  premise,  that  I  spent  a  portion  of  the  ante, 
and  the  whole  of  the  post,  revolutionary  periods  em- 
braced in  these  letters,  on  the  Continent,  with  some 
opportunities,  too,  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
occurring  topics  of  their  communications ;  and,  trod- 
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den  though  the  field  be,  some  gleanings  worth  gather- 
ing still  remain,  methinks,  for  collection. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  manifest,  was  a  complete  gobe^ 
mouche^  who  greedily  caught,  without  weighing  its 
probability  or  sifting  its  truth,  every  current  report  in 
those  circles,  where  the  talent  of  a  good  narrator  was 
a  fir&t  recommendation  to  society,  and  was  best  dis- 
played by  the  pungent  version,  or  epigrammatic  turn, 
which  wit  or  malignity  could  impart  to  the  simplest 
story.     Restricted  in  political  conversation,  for  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  are  told,  was  wont  to  substi- 
tute the  ribald  discourse,  now,  thank  heaven,  banished 
alike  from  the  fashionable  and  the  moral  board,  con- 
vivial parties,  in  their  petits  soupers,  those  "  noctes 
coenaeque  Deorum,"  as  the  still  surviving  guests  com- 
placently describe  them,  emulously  strove,  not  so  much 
^'to  point  a  moral,  as  to  adorn  a  tale,"  to  quicken 
attention  and  enliven  the  arising  subject  by  a  stimu- 
lant infusion  of  fact  or  fiction,  such  as  Chamfort, 
Rivarol,  or  Champcenets,  the  brilliant  stars  of  the 
saloons  of  that  day,  were  sure  to  introduce,  with 
animating  effect. 

Those  who,  from  personal  recollection,  may  retrace 
the  habits  of  society,  some  fifty  years  back,  cannot 
forget  how  deeply  impregnated  with  indecorous  topics 
and  language  the  conversations  of  convivial  meetings 
generally  were.  I  well  remember,  for  I  often  wit- 
nessed, I  may  repeat,  at  their  own  or  my  father's  table, 
the  indulgence  in  those  unseemly  subjects  of  two 
eminent  men>  then  most  prominent  in  public  life. 
Lord  CSlare  and  Mr.  Curran;  though,-  in  most  other 
respects,  contrasted  in  character  and*  feelings.  Nor 
were  they  less  addicted  to  profane  swearing,  more 
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particularly  the  Irish  Chancellor,  like  his  English 
contemporary  Thurlow;  a  custom  then  likewise  of 
general  prevalence,  apparently,  as  the  French  obtrude 
their  filthy  expressions,  to  give  energy  to  their  dis- 
course, but  much  oftener,  though,  certainly,  not  in 
that  sense  applicable  to  Gurran,  to  supply  the  dearth 
of  language,  or  the  pause  of  thought,  like  Homer's 
expletives,  in  completion  of  a  phrase,  or  the  constant 
interpellations  of  the  Speaker,  by  our  parliamentary 
orators.  But  the  forms  of  decency  are  now,  it  is 
gratifying  to  add,  seldom  violated  by  these  social 
anomalies.  And,  again,  a  spectacle  of  still  more 
satisfactory  contemplation  is  daily  presented  to  our 
view,  in  the  reformed  habits  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
this  nation— an  improvement,  on  an  immeasurable 
scale,  wrought  by  that  wonderful  regenerator  of  his 
country,  my  revered  friend,  Father  Mathew,  whom 
envy  cannot  assail,  for  it  could  find  nothing  to  reprove 
or  amend — 

"  Che  non  trova  riavidia  ove  Famende.'* — {OrL  Fur.) 

^*  Esto  perpetua,"  we  may  suppliantly  say  in  respect  of 
this  genuine  reformation,  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
manding mind,  devoting  its  energies  and  exerting 
its  influence — the  resistless  attraction  of  virtue — 
in  checking  the  widespread  evil,  which  seemed 
beyond  the  ability  of  man  to  control.  And  yet,  in  the 
recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  (136,)  a 
writer  undertakes,  in  an  elaborate  article,  to  elucidate 
the  condition  of  the  ^'  Peasantry  of  Ireland,"  while  he 
overlooks,  and  passes  in  utter  silence,  this  mighty 
conquest  of  morality,  and  its  venerated  and  admirable 
author  !     As   well  might  the  historian   of   modern 
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England  attempt  to  sink  in  oblivion  the  nancies  and 
glorious  work  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  in  associa- 
tion with  whom,  and  in  full  parity  of  merit,  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance-— clarum  et  venerabile  nomen ! — must 
ever  rank  in  the  foremost  class  of  the  benefactors  of  his 
species.     But  the  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  an 
Irish  priest — nay  more — to  a  poor  monk,  (oh !  how  rich 
in  the  treasures  of  heaven !)  would  ill  accord,  I  fear, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  review,  or  the  tenor  of  the 
article.     It  would  be  to  expect  praise  or  justice  from 
the  Southern  United  States  to  the  great  advocates  of 
Negro  emancipation.     It  may,  however,  happen,  as  I 
am  still  willing  to  infer  from  this  extraordinary  omis- 
sion, that  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  article  was 
prepared ;  for  no  prejudice  could  withstand  the  subli- 
mity of  the  act,  or  withhold  the  homage  due  to  its 
achiever.   To  me  it  is  an  exhaustless  theme  of  admira- 
tion, as  it  must  be  to  every  eye-witness  of  the  past  and 
present  state  of  our  population. 

The  deteriorating  source  of  our  national  character, 
the  most  apparently  operative  one,  at  least,  for  I  wish 
not  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  concurring  political 
causes,  thus  happily  arrested,  seems  not  to  have  been 
unknown  to  antiquity,  whose  great  naturalist  ascribes 
its  origin  to  the  vicious  ingenuity  of  man — "  Heu ! 
mira  vitiorum  solertia,  inventum  est  quemadmodum 
aqua,  (in  Irish,  usquah^  or  whiskey,)  quoque  inebria- 
ret."  (Plinii,  lib,  xiv.,  cap.  29.)  The  noxious  power 
and  maleficent  influence  of  idleness  have  of  old 
obtained  the  authority  of  an  adage ;  and  drunkenness, 
surely,  is  not  less  the  parent  of  evil,  generative  alike  of 
individual  and  public  degradation;  but,  not  unac- 
quainted, I  may  say,  from  early  domesticated,  and 
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long  intercourse  with  other  people,  I  can  affirm,  with 
equal  truth  and  pride,  that  none,  of  comparable  extent 
of  territory,  or  parallel  numbers,  do  or  can  exceed  my 
now  ^^  redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled"  coun- 
trymen," to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  them,  (Curran,)  in  every  attribute  of 
morality,  private  or  national.  Such  are  the  materials 
for  the  Legblature  now  to  work  on. 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  swearing,  which,  I 
am  happy  to  observe,  is  falling  with  us  into  merited 
reprobation,  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  (where  it  also, 
expresses,  singularly  enough,  the  purring  of  a  cat,) 
from  the  predominance  of  the  military  spirit,  and 
commixture  of  its  usages  with  the  people,  it  has  so 
spread  itself,  that  no  class  of  society,  scarcely  even  the 
young  or  recluse,  though  of  course  strangers  to  the 
practice,  if  ever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  people, 
can  feel  or  affect  ignorance  of  what  astounded  the 
unconscious  nuns  of  Nevers  in  the  mouth  of  Oresset's 
renowned  parrot — 

**  Jarant,  sacrant,  d*ane  voix  dissolue, 
Faisant  passer  tout  I'enfer  en  revae : 
Les  B.  les  F.  voltigeaient  sur  son  l>ec. 
Lea  jeunes  soeurs  crurent  qu'il  parlait  grec." 

Vert' Vert,  Chant,  iv.  51.* 


*  The  Vert'Vert  of  Qresset  is  not  sarpaased,  in  the  chanicteriBtic  merits  of 
such  compositions,  by  any  similar  efihsion  of  fimcy ;  and,  though  our  expres- 
sion humor  is  without  a  synonyme  in  the  French  language,  no  work  of  its 
compass  is  more  fraught  with  its  genuine  spirit.  His  family,  howerer, 
assured  mc,  that  the  recollection  of  the  youthful  Jeu^d^etprit  excited  some 
coDscientioufl  qualms,  rather  overwrought  surely,  in  after  life.  Gressct  was 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  destined  to  join  that  Society,  of  whom,  as  proved  by 
his  affecting  Adietu,  he  ever  cherished  the  fondest  remembrance,  when  he 
produced  this  poem ;  but  he  abandoned  the  early  vocation  before  the  con- 
summation of  his  vows,  and  married,  but  died  childless. 

VOL.  II.  2v 
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Swiiibunie'8  convictioas  and  feelings    fortonatdy 
preserved  him  from  the  taint  of  such  associations  as 
tbooe  of  the  Baton  d'HoIbadi,  or  the  royal  infidel  of 
Potsdam,  are  transmitted  to  ns;  bat   he  unserve 
UmAj  indulged  in  those  wfaidi  sought  amasenient  in 
the  reel,  exaggerated,  or  invented  groands  of  scandal 
or  ridieide  of  their  neighbours.    His   csredulity  ex- 
tended, with  little  discrimination,  to  all,  as  the  ready 
adoption  of  an  infiimous  calumny  against  Madame  de 
Lamballe,  (page  42,  of  volume  ii.)  shows,  and,  as  his 
editor  diould  have  peveeived  and  corrected ;  hot  most 
madequately,  indeed,  has  thn  consdentioiis  duty  been 
performed  by  the  gentleman  who  undertook  it.     No- 
meious  as  are  the  mi8re{nesentations  of  fects,  persons, 
and  dates,  exposed  by  the  Quarteriy  Reviewer,  Aej 
constitute  not  one  half,  in  truth,  of  tibose  that  disfi- 
gne  the  publication,  and  of  which  I  shall  safanait 
some  few  examples.    Yet,  something  better  might 
smtdj  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  s 
popular  work,  ^^The  Belgic  Revi^ution  in   1830," 
v^hich  appeared  in  1833 ;  though  there^  likewise,  he 
betrays  an  unacquaintance  with  literary  history,  when 


When  lUmMefta  pnocd  thxoof^  Amiens,  after  hb  nipture  with  "Hnxae, 
and  dapaiture  from  England,  in  August  1767,  Orcsset  saw  him,  and  found 
this  aflbctedly  morose  being  ht  more  communicatiTe  than  he  had  reason, 
from  xeport,  to  expect ;  a  suzprise  which  Housseau  easily  discoyered,  and 
«t»enred :  *'  Voua  frules  si  bien  parler  les  penroqiiets,  qu'il  n'ett  paa  ^tonnant 
que  ▼oaa  aachias  apprivoiaer  un  ouxs."  (Vie  de  Ovesaet  par  Eenouaid,  p.  71') 
One  of  the  fiiat  Ut«nry  eibrta  of  Robespiezve  was  a  prixe  eolngj  of  this  po^ 
ehiafljr  Mmarkable  fiv  prafeaaiona  of  loyalty,  and  deolanitiQna  of  afctaohMea^ 
to  monarchical  ptinciplea ;  and  it  ia  eqnaUy  obtain  that  this  wholesale  qpiUs 
and  alalbalaM thiivter  of  blood  was  the  piominentaad  most  sealona  supporter 
of  a  apedflo  motion  in  the  Conatituent  Assembly,  (1700,)  for  the  ybffW5?*«  of 
capital  punishment  by  legal  sentence — ^its  total  ezpunction  from  the  Penal 
Code.  Such  is  man !  **  .£stuat,  et  vitas  disoonvenit  ordine  toto.*'  (Hoar. 
£p.  lib.  i.,  Ep.  i.,  98.) 
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he  numbers  Soaliger  anMMig  the  natives  of  HoUand. 
(See  Gent  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  N.  S.,  page  7a)  That  great 
sdiolar  was,  indeed,  f(ur  many  years,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Leydai,  but  France  gave  him  birth** 

Without  stopping  to  notice  the  errors  which  we  may 
benignantly  attribute  to  the  press,  I  have  to  mMok, 
that  the  last  mistress  q£  Lonis  XV.,  Marie  Jeanne 
Vaubemier,  more  generally  known  as  Mademoiselle 
L'Ange,  before  her  exaltation!  bom  in  1744,  (not 
1746,  as  Mr.  White  assets,)  and  executed  the  31st 
December  1798,  is  uniformly  named  Du  Barri,  instead 
of  Dnbarry.     1  was  personally  acquainted  with  h&t 


*In  1793,  I  had  tome  diffieoltf  in  ^Kseoreriag  the  old  hanam  «t  Agen* 
when  /«li«0  Ctemt  ScaHger  Ihred,  aimI  JoKpk  Jvatm  waa  bont  but  I 
succeeded;  and  the  habitation  must,  even  then  (1640,)  have  denoted  little 
wealth  in  the  possefisor,  far  more  accordant  with  the  depreciatory  atstement 
€i  the  bitter  Sdoppiua,  than  with  the  famjys  jwtwgg^y  praletigioiHi.  My  tot 
inquiry  in  hia  native  place  was  directed  to  a  veaerable  looking  eccleaiastie, 
whom  I  met  in  the  public  walks,  and  whose  most  unexpected  answer  was 
''that  he  had  never  heard  of  awh  a  penon/'  Stailarly,  in  my  eiriy 
lesldenoe  here,  (Gork,)  I  waa  eurioua  to  asoectaiB  whether,  among  the 
numerous  bearers  of  the  name  of  Spenser,  there  still  existed  any  of  kindred 
bTood  to  the  enchanting  bard  who  has  isamortaliacd  the  aeiglibumlng 
loeaHkiee;  when  the  r^y  of  an  old  and  cemlortable  proprietor,  an  Bdmond 
Spenser,  too,  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  Oascon  Abbe's—**  He  had  never 
heard  of  the  great  poet."  Dr.  Todd  waa  not  able  to  purwe  Speosct'a 
deatumdimti  b^mid  the  third  generation ;  nor  have  I  beaa  more  awociaiful 
in  tracing  them  further,  through  his  son's  connexions,  and  equally  my  own 
allies,  the  family  of  Nagle,  in  this  county :  they  possess  no  documents  in  aid 
of  the  reaeardu— -Bayle,  under  the  article  of  his  Dictionary,  VmmBp  givea  a 
transcript  of  the  patent  of  naturaliaation  granted  to  Julius  Csssar  Scaliger, 
in  1628,  by  Francis  I.,  in  which  no  claim  of  sovereign  descent  is  put  forward. 
It  was  procured  for  Bayle  by  Colbcrt*s  learned  librarian,  Balnie.  (See  Oent. 
Ifag.  lor  July,  1$40,  p.  23.)  The  writing  of  Julius  Scaliger  waa  peculiarly 
distinct,  uniform^  and  regular,  much  to  the  gratification  of  his  printers,  who, 
at  first  view  of  his  manuscript  sheets,  eould  determine  theb  capacity  in  print. 
I  have  heard  the  eame  of  Person,  and,  indeed,  could  name  sevcoal  more; 
though  unluckily  this  is  not  the  general  merit  of  the  learned,  as,  much  to 
their  blame,  must  be  acknowledged.  The  statue  of  La  Cep^de,  the  eonti* 
ttuator  of  Bufibn,  is  to  be  erected  at  Agen,  but  not  that  of  Scaliger. 
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nominal  husband,  for  they  never  saw  each  other  after 
quitting  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  where  the  sacrament 
was  profaned,  but,  except  as  a  married  woman,  she 
could  not  appear  independently  at  court.  It  was  in 
Toulouse  I  knew  him,  where  he  resided  very  imosten- 
tatiously,  as  was  meet,  with  a  fiimily  of  children  by 
another  woman.  And  it  was  by  my  Other's  nephew. 
Count  Rice,  that  her  brother-in-law,  the  Yicomte 
Dubarry,  fell  Norember  17,  1778,  at  Bath,  in  a  duel^ 
of  which  the  ostensible  cause  was  a  dispute  at  play, 
but  it  really  originated  in  the  Yicomte's  jealousy  of 
his  beautiAil  wife,  a  source  of  personal  quarrel  which 
the  dread  of  ridicule  for  exposing  his  own  shame 
would  suffer  no  Frenchman  to  avow,  how  sensible 
soeyer  he  may  be  to  the  injury;  and  a  colorable 
pretext  for  his  vengeance  was  sought  in  a  forced  alter- 
cation at  cards.  Rice  defended  his  own  cause,  as 
he  could  do  in  all  confidence;  for  he  was  assured, 
before-hand,  of  the  royal  pardon;  but  the  jury  at 
once  acquitted  him.  (See  Annual  Register  for  1779, 
page  204  of  the  Chronicle  portion. )  He  was  a  Count 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then  chief  of  the  house 
which  now  owns  Lord  Monteagle  for  its  head,  in  Kerry, 
originally  from  Wales.  The  Viscountess  Dubarry, 
Mademoiselle  de  Toumon,  was  of  high  birth,  and 
related  to  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  of  the  house  of 
Rohan,  who  was  much  censured  for  permitting  such 
a  mis-alliance ;  but  he  courted  the  favor  of  Madame 
Dubarry,  as  he  had  that  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
to  whom  he  owed  the  command  of  the  Army,  so 
disgracefully  defeated  by  Frederick  of  Prussia,  at 
Rosbach,  in  1767.  Of  most  noble  parentage,  but 
most  ignoble  character. 
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The  Earl  of  Barry  more,  (Richard,  the  sixth  with 
that  title)  disgraced  himself  by  acknowledging  the 
consanguinity  of  the  Dubarrys,  for  which  the  sole 
existing  foundation  was  the  resemblance  of  name. 
The  price  of  this  debasement  was  a  most  gracious 
reception  at  court,  with  the  more  substantial  gratifica- 
tion of  some  costly  Venetian  mirrors,  and  various 
specimens  of  the  choicest  Sevre  porcelaine. 

At  Madame  Dubarry's  death  she  betrayed  more 
than  feminine  weakness  ;  for,  as  a  frequent  witness  of 
the  &ct,  I  feel  bound  to  repeat,  that  scarcely  another 
instance  can  be  cited  among  the  numerous  female 
victims,  during  that  disastrous  era,  of  less  energy  or 
resignation  than  what  was  displayed  by  the  male 
portion  of  the  sufferers. 

The  customary  and  familiar  address  of  the  royal 
favorite  to  her  voluptuous  paramour,  was  by  the  name 
of  La  France.  He  was,  doubtless,  abundantly  licen- 
tious in  his  conduct ;  but,  as  fairly  observed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  p.  202,  the  story  of  the  Pare 
aux  Cerfs  was  grossly  magnified,  like  the  prisoners  of 
the  Bastille,  where,  on  its  capture,  that  memorable 
revolutionary  initiative,  there  were  no  more  than 
seven,  and  not  one  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  instead 
of  the  reported  scores.  Louis  XV.,  in  &ct,  was 
naturally  timid  with  the  sex,  of  which  Marmontel 
(M^moires,  livre  viii.,)  gives  a  striking  proof,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  beautiAil  Madame  de  Seran;  but  with 
such  a  woman  as  Madame  Dubarry,  he  felt  quite 
at  ease,  as  our  Charles  did  with  his  humble  Nelly, 
the  only  one  of  his  mistresses,  who  appears  to  have 
occupied  his  dying  thoughts,  much  more  so  than  with 
the  stately  high-born  dames,  who,  like  our  Castleraains 
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and  Portsmouths,  had  enjoyed,  or  were  candidates  for 
her  place. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated,  and  certainly  the  most 
beaatiful,  tragic  actress  of  that  day,  was  Mademoisene 
Raucourt,  who  then  excited  quite  as  mudi  popular 
enthusiasm  as  Mademoiselle  Rachd  does  at  present 
She  was  very  young  when  presented  to  the  royal 
favorite,  in  solicitation  of  her  all-powerful  protection, 
which  was  not  only  most  gradously  promised,  but 
accompanied  with  the  maternal  and  impressive  leoom- 
mendation  of  virtuous  conduct!  {d^itrt  sage.)    The 
example,  however,  was  more  potent  than  the  advice 
coming  from  such  a  quarter !  for  her  life  was  a  conti* 
nuous  series  of  profligacy ;  so  much  so,  that  Napolecm 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Emperor  Alexander 
against  the  possible  danger  to  his  healthy  if  allured  by 
her  charms,  when  she  arrived  at  Rastadt,  with  other 
Parisian  artists,  for  the  entertainment  and  cajolement 
of  the  autocrat 

*^  Why,  grandmama,"  sharply  recriminated  a  young 
married  lady,  more  than  suspected  of  bmng  fiedthless 

to  her  vow,  (now.  Countess  of  C ,  then  Mis. 

J ,)  when  reproved  for  her  behaviour,  "  why, 

grandmama!  (Dowager  Lady  A ,)  your  own  ex- 
ample should  shield  me  from  your  rebuke."  ^^  Quite 
the  reverse,"  answered  the  grand-parent,  '^  it  is  th4gt 
which  authorises  my  censure,  and  enforoes  my  warn- 
ing of  the  consequences  that  await  you."*  The  denun- 
ciation was  unheeded,  and  equally  unrealised ;  for  the 

*  ThiB  dialogue,  exhibiting  no  unreal  specimen  of  occasional  aberrations  In 
the  higher  classes  of  our  society,  occurred  in  Paris  in  1828,  when  I  happened 
to  enter  the  house,  where  the  noble  interlocutors  met»  just  as  they  were 
leaving  it,  and  was  told  by  the  lady  whom  they  had  come  to  visit,  and  who 
was  witness  of  the  moral  scene,  and  moral  lesson. 
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lady  was  soon  elevated  to  a  coronet,  at  the  price 
of  comparatively  insignificant  damages.  Thus  crime 
triumphs ;  and  its  penalty  resolves  itself  into  a  mere 
pecuniary  consideration,  wholly,  however,  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  poor  sufferer,  in  a  land  where,  under  a 
misrepresentation  of  its  purpose,  such  an  outcry  has 
been  raised  against  the  *^Taxa  Cancellarice  Aposto- 
licse;"  first  published,  I  believe,  by  Leo  X.,  in  1514. 
Religion  admits,  and  the  weU-being  of  society 
demands,  that  the  adulteress  should  be  put  away; 
(St.  Matthew  v.,  32,)  but  the  purchase,  by  a  stranger, 
of  a -wife,  from  a  husband,  with  a  halter  round  her 
neck,  however  barbarous  in  practice,  is  far  less  immo- 
ral than  making  her  the  prize  of  her  accomplice  in 
guilt.  Yet,  the  law,  which  sanctions  this  compromise 
of  vice,  forbids  the  redemption,  by  marriage,  of  a 
rape,  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  a  compro- 
mise of  felony.  Is  law,  we  may  ask,  never  to  discard 
its  antiphrases  and  fictions,  as  when  female  seduction 
is  only  amenable  to  its  vindication,  under  the  guise  of 
loss  of  services  to  the  parents  t  Money  is  thus  con- 
stantly made  the  measure  and  reparation  of  manifold 
delinquencies.  In  its  mandates,  even  honor^  that  arti- 
ficial sensitiveness,  which  has  its  real  source,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  (Speech  on  Parliamen* 
tary  Befimn,  p.  624,)  in  that  most  despicable  of  fears, 
the  fear  of  being  thought  afraid,  bows  in  humble  sub- 
mission, whenever  a  magistrate  is  opportunely  found 
to  bind  the  combatants,  in  any  penalty,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  And  the  voice,  which  londly  cried 
with  the  father  of  the  Cid,  in  the  original  Spanish 
drama  of  Guilhen  de  Castro,  ^'Las  Mocedades  del 
Cid,"  Act  1,  (Comedias,  Valencia,  1621,)— 
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*'  Lava,  lava  con  sangre, 
Porque  el  honor  que  se  lava. 
Con  sangre  se  ha  de  lavar*' — 

becomes  quiescent,  if  not  satisfied.  Here,  at  least, 
the  effect  is  salutary,  and  has  long  indeed  suggested 
to  me,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  surest  counteraction 
of  duels  would  be  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  fine 
for  the  benefit  of  the  informer,  conjointly  with  some 
charitable  institution.  We  may  now,  it  is  true,  felici- 
tate ourselves  on  the  declining  influence  of  this  most 
irrational  of  social  anomalies,  which  challenges  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  from  the  ruflian,  the  swind- 
ler, or  the  genuine  blackguard,  as  circumstances  may 
exhibit  the  offender — 

"  A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  offend  mc ;  and  no  other  can." 

(See  Oent.  Mag,  for  January  1841,  p.  32.) 

At  the  decease  of  Madlle.  Raucourt  in  1815,  a 
furious  popular  commotion,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
excited  at  Paris,  on  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  of  this  abandoned  woman. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  she  was  imprisoned, 
together  with  most  of  the  theatrical  artistes^  accused 
of  corrupting  the  public  morals !  and  favoring  the  old 
order  of  things;  but  the  national  taste,  or  passion, 
soon  revived ;  for,  under  the  Directorial  Government, 
(1795-9,)  not  less,  I  remember,  than  sixty-three  SalUs 
de  Spectacle^  or  playhouses,  were  nightly  opened. 
These  were  subsequently  reduced  to  thirteen  by  Bona- 
parte, much  to  the  public  advantage;  nor  do  the 
authorised  theatres  now,  I  believe,  exceed  twenty,  or 
rather  eighteen.  The  attempt  at  an  unlimited  licence, 
both  in  number  and  exhibitions,  immediately  con- 
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seqaent  on  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  quickly  and 
necessarily  repressed;  for  every  feeling  of  decency 
was  outraged  in  the  abominations  then  presented  on 
the  stage. 

The  repartee  attributed  to  the  Due  d'Ayen,  on  the 
fatal   malady  of   Louis,   is  not  correctly  rendered. 
When  informed  that  it  was  "  la  petite  verole,"  "  Pas 
si  petite,"  was  his  prompt  distinction,  which  is  far 
more  pointed  and  epigrammatic  than  the  sententious 
and  dilated,  ^*  Je  n*y  crois  pas,  car  il  n'y  a  rien  de 
petit  chez  les  grands."     This  nobleman,  who,  on  the 
death   of  his  father,   succeeded  to  the  peerage  of 
Noailles,  (See  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1840,  page  252,  and 
Nov.  p.  469,)  was  more  notorious  as  a  wit  than  as  a 
warrior,  a  title  to  which  he  had  little  claim,  though 
invested  with  the  Marshal's  staff;  and  the  answer  to 
Louis  XV.,  on  the  numerous  predecessors  of  his 
Majesty,  '^  equal  to  those  who  filled  his  throne  since 
Pharamond,"  in  Madame  Dubarry's  favors,  was  this 
Duke's,  not  Richelieu's,  as  maintained  by  Mr.  White. 
On  another  occasion,  when  the  high  nobility  urged 
some  complaint  against  that  great  financial  corpora, 
tion — "the  Farmers  General  of  the  Revenue," — the 
King,  in  defence  of  this  body,  contended  that  they 
supported  the  State."  "  Yes,  Sire,"  responded  D'Ayen, 
"as  the  rope  sustains  the  hanged  criminal."     He 
died  in  August  1793,  and  before  twelve  months  had 
revolved,  in  the  ensuing  July,  just  five  days  previous 
to  Robespierre's  downfall,  his  widow,  daughter-in-law, 
and  grand-daughter,  a  cumulative  and  holocaust  immo- 
lation, as  related  before,  were  sacrificed  to  the  tyrant's 
insatiate  passion  for  human  slaughter.    It  was  on  this 
solemn  and  awful  occasion,  that  the  President  of  the 

VOL.  II.  2  w 
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fell  tribunal,  Fouquier  Tinville,  attempted  to  display 
his  wit  in  an  atrocious  pun.      One  of  this  doomed 
triple^eneratian^  the  daughter-in-law,    labored    under 
extreme  deafness,  and  pleaded  the  fact  in  disproof  of 
her  participation  in  the  imputed  conspiracy,  which 
was  the  pretext  of  their  arraignment :  "  Je  n'ai  pu 
conspirer,"  asserted  the  lady,  "car  je  suis  gourde." 
"  Tu  as  done  conspir6  sourdement^''  retorted  this  infer- 
nal judge.     The   French  expression,    it   is   known, 
conveys  the  double  meaning  of  deqfy  and  clandestinely' 
The  noble  devotedness  of  the  Hungarian  Magnates, 
or  Palatines,  (Swinburne,  i.,  360,)  was  not,  as  expressed 
there,  and  as  repeated  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
"  Moriemur  pro  Retina  Maria  Teresa,"  but  the  &i 
more  striking  and  energetic  exclamation,  "  Moriamur 
pro  Reffe  nostro  Maria  Teresia,"  which  the  national 
annals  also  assure  us  is  more  regular  in  application  to 
a  female  sovereign  of  Hungary.     There,  as  if  in  some 
degree  dissatisfied    with,  if  not  ashamed  of,    '^tl^^ 
monstrous  regiment  of  women,"  as  characterised  by 
the  ungallant  John  Knox,  a  sort  of  compromise  was 
struck  between  the  proscription  of  the  Salic  Law,* 

(^^  nulla  pars  hereditatis ad  sexum  femineum 

perveniat,")  and  the  more  liberal  monarchical  principle 
of  other  countries.  The  throne  was  assured  to  the 
sovereign  lady,  though  still  presumed  to  be  filled  by  a 
King.  In  1386,  when  Margaret,  who  afterwards 
espoused  Sigismond  of  Brandenberg,  reigned  alone ; 
and  again,  when  Elizabeth  of  Luxembourg  wore  the 


*  A  valuable  manuscript  oontaining  this  law,  &c.  on  yellum,  once  my  pro- 
perty»  now  belongs  to  Sir  T.  Phillips,  but  of  above  sixty  pages,  however, 
the  special  provision  invoked  by  Philip  of  Valois,  against  our  Bdward  ni>> 
in  the  contest  for  the  French  crown,  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  few  lines* 
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crown,  they  were  uniformly  addressed  by  the  mascu- 
line title.  So,  likewise,  we  find  in  Livy  (lib.  i.,  cap. 
9,)  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  Tanaquil  his  wife,  denomi- 
nated Reges ;  as  are  Ptolemy,  with  his  sister  and 
consort  Cleopatra,  (lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  3,)  ^'quod  consortes 
reg^i  fuissent,"  say  the  commentators.  The  Spaniards, 
in  like  manner,  entitle  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Los 
Reyes,  as,  in  domestic  life,  the  father  and  mother 
conjointly  are  called  mis  padres;  and  Christina  of 
Sweden  was  also  designated  as  i2e^,  not  Regina,  in 
her  acts,  as  the  national  records,  I  am  assured,  shew. 
On  surrendering  the  crown,  she,  indeed,  maintained 
or  assumed  altogether  the  masculine  character,  in 
dress  and  independence  of  demeanor.  The  Austrian 
Governor  and  Governess  of  Flanders,  too,  were  indis* 
criminately  termed,  Les  Archiducs. 

At  page  141,  of  same  volume,  in  illustration  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  French,  the  trousseau,  or  marriage 
outfit,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Matignon  (of  the  ducal 
house  of  Valentinois,)  is  affirmed  to  have  cost  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  or  (it  is  added,)  about  £25,000 
sterling.  But  the  value,  in  reality,  does  not  exceed 
half  the  English  estimation  ;  for  a  French  crown,  in 
simple  expression,  and  not  otherwise  distinguished  as 
ecu  de  six  francs,  is  only  three  livres,  or  francs, 
making,  consequently,  three  hundred  thousand  livres, 
assuredly  not  more  than  £12,500  British — a  vast 
outlay,  no  doubt,  for  such  a  preparation,  without 
erroneously  doubling  it 

The  Due  de  Lauzun,  (vol.  i.,  page  46,)  was  after- 
wards Due  de  Biron,  and  as  such  had  the  command  of 
an  army  in  1792,  but  met  the  fate  of  so  many  other 
revolutionary  generals,  the  31st  December,  1793,  as 
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related  elsewhere,  while  not  of  inappropriate  repe^ 
tition  here,  together  with  Madame  Dubarry.  He 
had  been  a  great  profligate,  as  his  MSmoires^  so  power* 
fully  depictive  of  that  dissolute  age,  exhibit  him,  and 
as  his  repentant  avowal  at  the  scaffold  testified, — 
^'Je  meurs  pour  avoir  iti  infidele  k  mon  Dieu,  a 
mon  roi,  et  a  mon  nom,"  was  his  dying  profession. 
Just  at  that  period  several  more  of  the  French  com- 
manders, Houchard,  Custines,  &c.,  were  put  to  death, 
as  La  Fayette,  Montesquieu,  Dumouriez,  with  nume- 
rous others,  would  certainly  have  been,  and  Louis 
Philippe  with  them,  had  they  not  sought  security 
from  the  infuriate  passions  of  the  day  in  flight.  How 
justly  applicable  to  these  sanguinary  deeds,  so  accu- 
mulatively multiplied  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  are  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
Vergniaud,  exemplified,  too,  in  his  own  fate — "La 
revolution  est  comme  Satume  qui  d6vore  ses  propres 
en&nts,"  or,  as  expressed  in  a  contemporary  couplet 
with  appropriate  point,  by  John  Hermann,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy,  at  Strasbourg,  who  died  in 
1800— 

*^  QuU  nobis  nunc  esse  neget  Saturnia  regna  ? 
Nonne  vorat  gnatos  Qallia  dura  suos  ?*' 

Mr.  White,  in  a  note  to  page  87,  vol.  ii.,  declares, 
that  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  mentioned  in  the  text,  '^  was 
one  of  the  first  priests  who  renounced  their  ministry," 
which  is  quite  erroneous.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  civil  or  constitutional  oath  imposed  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  1790,  on  the  clergy; 
and  in  virtue  of  it,  in  March,  1791,  on  the  refusal  of 
submission  by  M.  de  Themines,  bishop  of  Blois,  he 
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took  possession  of  the  see,  without  canonical  investi- 
ture ;  so  far,  no  doubt,  incurring  schism ;  but  he  never 
renounced  his  ministry.  He  never  was  so  far  aban- 
doned, nor  was  one  of  those,  like  Mattan,  (Kings, 
Book  ii. 


"  Qui  blasphement  le  nom  qu'ont  invoque  leors  p^res." 

{Aikalie,  Actl,  Sc.  1.) 

On  the  contrary,  when,  on  the  7th  November,  1793, 
the  bishop  (the  arch  see  had  been  abrogated)  of  Paris, 
Gobel,  with  his  thirteen  vicars,  (Anglic^  curates^) 
abjured  the  priesthood,  and  deposed  all  the  insignia 
of  their  sacred  functions,  which  the  President  of 
the  Convention,  in  his  returning  felicitations  for  the 
sacrifice,  designated  as  the  bawbles  (hochets)  of  Gothic 
superstition,  6r6goire,  on  being  summoned  to  follow 
the  example,  emphatically  said — "  Quant  a  moi.  Car 
tholique  par  conviction  et  par  sentiment,  prStre  par 
choix,  je  reste  evSque.  La  religion  n'est  pas  de  votre, 
domaine ;  et  j'invoque  la  liberie  des  cultes ;"  a  decla- 
ration of  boldest  utterance  and  perilous  daring,  in  that 
hour  of  prostrate  virtue  and  triumphant  evil.  He 
had,  however,  acknowledged  the  legislative  supremacy 
when  he  advocated  the  civil  oath  which  it  enjoined, 
thus  acting  in  conformity  with  the  English  Church. 
Gr^goire,  whom  I  occasionally  saw  in  my  early  days, 
subsequently  rendered  signal  service  to  literature  and 
science,  by  arresting  the  inroads  and  progress  of  Van- 
dalism, an  epithet,  which  originated  with  him,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  nation, 
though,  as  in  the  first  excesses  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, so  bitterly  deplored  by  our  old  antiquary 
Leland,  many  precious  documents  still  became  a  prey 
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to  popular  rage.  He  was  the  principal  founder,  like- 
wise, of  the  National  Institute,  which  was  established 
on  the  report  presented  by  him  to  the  Convention, 
the  24th  October  1795;  but  the  Jews  and  colonial 
slaves  were  the  main  objects  of  his  protection,  and 
their  enfranchisement  the  zealous  pursuit  of  his  life. 
His  expiring  words,  in  April,  1831,  significative,  like 
those  last  breathed  by  Napoleon,  of  his  dominant 
thought,  were — "  Pauvres  Haitiens."  In  1803,  he 
made  a  short  excursion  to  England,  where  he  con- 
stantly exhibited  himself  in  public,  arrayed  in  his 
violet-colored  episcopal  dress,  which  he  boasted  that 
no  Catholic  prelate  had  dared  to  do  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts,  and  proscription  of  their  creed. 

The  wretched  Gobel,  who,  like  Milton's  reprobate 
angel-^ 

**  Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false,"* 

fell  under  the  revolutionary  axe,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues  in  crime,  Chaumette,  Qoots,  Hubert, 
&c.,  in  1794 ;  thus,  in  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven, 
encountering  the  fate  to  which  they  had  condemned  or 
destined  so  many  others.  '^  La  liberty  est  une  rose  qui 
fleurit  dans  le  sang,'*  was  the  fearful  maxim  of  Saint- 
Juste ;  and  exuberant  continued  to  be  the  ensanguined 
irrigation  of  the  flower,  until  saturated  with  his  own 
and  associates'  blood. 

There  were  in  the  Convention  altogether  thirty-two 
ministers  of  worship,  twenty-six  Catholics,  who  had 
already,  with  very  few  exceptions,  abnegated  the  pro- 
fession, and  six  Protestants.  Of  these,  three,  Lasource, 

*  The  unhappy  man  ia,  however,  stated  to  have  died  repentant. 
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Julien,  (de  Toulouse,)  and  Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre, 
voted  for  the  King's  death,  as  did  nineteen  of  the 
Catholic  priests,  of  whom,  it  has  been  noted,  that  the 
majority  had  been  Jansenists.  Seventy-two  members, 
on  the  whole,  of  that  memorable  assembly,  whose 
entire  number  constituted  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  died  a  violent  death  in  some  shape  or  other, — 
literally  a  decimation.  The  chief  of  the  ministers, 
and  head,  I  may  say,  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  was 
Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  who  pronounced  a  milder 
sentence  on  the  august  victim. 

In  1762,  Morellet  published,  ^^  Le  Manuel  des 
Inquisiteurs,"  compressed  from  a  work  of  the  Middle 
Ages  — "  Directorium  Inquisitorum,"  of  Nicholas 
Eymeric ;  and  a  most  appalling  specimen  did  he  present 
of  the  abhorred  code ;  but  he  was  greatly  astonished 
on  being  assured  by  Malesherbes,  what  he  incredu- 
lously heard  at  first,  though  subsequently  removed 
beyond  doubt,  that  it  scarcely  differed  from  the 
existing  criminal  iurisprudence  of  France — *^  etant 
4  UUU  Prt.  noie  Jurisprudence  ori^ineUe  tout 
entiSre,"  said  the  enlightened  magistrate.  Nor  did 
it,  in  fact,  much  vary  from  the  criminal  code  of  other 
states — ^not  even  from  our  own,  until  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  torture,  which,  as  I  recently  noted,  dates  in 
England  only  from  1642,  and  much  later  elsewhere. 
Have  we  not  seen  it  practised  in  India,  under  Hast- 
ings, in  our  own  memory  ? 

Babaud's  brother,  Babaud  Pommier,  also  a  minister 
of  his  church,  and  member  of  the  Convention,  but  who 
then  escaped  death,  though  imprisoned,  and  survived 
till  1820,  maintained,  that  it  was  from  him  that  Sir 
Edward  Jenner  derived  the  knowledge  and  practical 
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use  of  vaccination,  though  claimed  by  our  eminent 
countryman  as  an  original  discovery.  It  was  in  1784, 
according  to  his  averment,  that  he  made  the  disclosure 
to  a  Mr.  Pugh,  and  Sir  James  Ireland,  who  commu- 
nicated the  precious  counteraction  of  one  of  the 
greatest  scourges  of  humanity  to  Dr.  Jenner.  So  it 
is  stated  in  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M6dicales," 
article  Vaccine ;  but  it  is  thus  that  the  fruits  of  British 
ingenuity  are  ever  contested  by  our  neighbours. 

Madame  Tallien,  (vol.  i.,  page  139,)  is  said  to  have 
married  M.  de  Fontenoy  ;  (it  should  be  Fontenay,)  the 
son  of  a  Counsellor  of  the  Parisian  Parliament,  whose 
family  name  was  Devin.  This  union  occurred  in 
1789,  when  she  was  only  sixteen;  but  the  bond  was 
not  of  long  continuance,  though,  with  no  apparent 
rupture  of  friendship;  for,  in  1793,  I  more  than  once 
heard  her  introduce  him,  with  gay  emphasis  on  the 
distinctive  titles — as,  "  mon  cidevant  mari^  aujourd'hui 
mon  meilleur  ami''  , She  was  then,  truly,  a  most  fas- 
cinating being ;  a  lovely  creature ;  and  Tallien,  whose 
appearance  was  genteel,  and  person  elegant,  little 
accordant,  as  it  struck  me,  with  his  pre-gone  acts  and 
reputation,  in  yielding  to  the  seduction  of  her  charms, 
felt  and  submitted  to  their  humanising  inspirations, 
though  the  remembrance  of  his  misdeeds  fixed  on  her 
their  terrible  reflection,  in  the  designation  of  "  Notre 
Dame  de  Septembre ;"  which  I  may  explain,  by 
observing,  that  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  birth  is  celebrated,  and  called,  "  Notre  Dame 
de  Septembre;"  but  as  Tallien  was  implicated  in 
the  horrible  massacres  of  September,  1792,  his  wife 
(or  mistress,)  had  this  significant  designation  applied 
to  her.     To  this  transformation  not  only  did  many  a 
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doomed  indmdual  owe  his  safety,  but  to  it  may  be 
mainly  assigned  the  deliverance  of  France  from  the 
fell  thraldom  and  desolating  rule,  which  have  classed 
that  epoch  amongst  the  most  terrific  in  the  annals  of 
time — the  most  atrocious  in  act,  the  most  humiliating 
to  advanced  civilisation.^  His  wife's  imprisonment 
by  Bobespierre  was,  to  Tallien,  the  signal  of  his  own 
impending  danger,  which  he  could  only  dispel  by  the 
subversion  of  the  despot;  and  he  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mortal    strife.     But    the    union,   so 

4 

productive  of  public  good,  ceased  in  1802 ;  and  in 

*  The  liappy  exercise  of  the  ascendancy  of  their  wives  oyer  Bonaparte  and 
Tallien,  has  been  the  just  and  constant  theme  of  public  felicitation.  Jose- 
phine, when  Madame  de  Beauhamais,  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Madame  TaUien,  who  always  maintained  that  it  was  in  her  hotel 
that  Bonaparte,  of  whose  destitute  condition,  at  that  time,  she  related  some 
curious  facts,  met  his  future  empress.  The  character  and  conduct,  indeed, 
of  both  ladies,  presented  many  features  of  resemblance ;  for  Josephine's  life, 
even  before  her  first  husband's  execution,  had  scarcely  been  more  correct, 
though  less  defiant  of  public  censure,  than  that  of  her  beautLfiil,  and,  in  her 
sphere,  equally  benevolent  Mend.  Bat,  should  the  stem  obligation  of  his- 
tory refuse  to  cast  over  those  early  aberrations  a  veil  of  oblivion,  a  redeeming 
eounterpoise,  as  in  the  ulterior  course  of  Augustus  Csesar,  may  be  offered  in 
the  benign  and  beneficent  influence  of  her  imperial  station.  The  acts  and 
character  of  Octavianus  gave,  in  like  manner,  little  promise  of  the  generous 
pardon  granted  by  Augustas  to  Cinna,  which  Seneca,  "De  Clementid," 
lib.  L,  cap.  9,  fondly  dwells  on,  and  which  constitutes  the  plot  of  Comeille's 
noble  drama,  as  well  as  in  the  opera,  **  demenza  di  Tito,"  of  which  the  music 
was  the  last  effort  of  Mosart's  genius,  as  previously  mentioned.  Power,  it 
is  said,  as  love,  should  be  maintained  as  it  was  acquired ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  Boman  world,  the  emperor,  when  in  possession  of  supreme  authority, 
puEBoed  not  the  path  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  it.  (See  Seutonius,  cap. 
i.  28 ;  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  52,  58.)  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.,  cap.  9,  10,  poises  in 
impartial  balance  both  sections  of  his  life.  How  often,  too,  does  history 
record  the  humane  concessions  of  Napoleon  to  his  amiable  partner,  still  more  i 

resistless,  if  possible,  in  grace  of  manner,  than  her  beauteous  compeer,  in 
the  perfection  of  feature  and  form.  Amongst  her  numerous  acts  of  benefi- 
cence may  be  specially  mentioned  the  pardon  of  the  two  Polignacs,  obtained 
by  her  in  1804,  when  found  guilty,  with  the  Yendean  Chief,  George 
Cadoudal,  Moreau,  Fichegrue,  and  others,  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Bonaparte's  life  and  government. 

VOL.  II.  2  X 
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1805,  this  still  attractive  lady  espoused  the  Count 
Joseph  Riquet  de  Caraman,  afterwards  Prince  de 
Chimay,  whom  she  left  a  widower  in  January,  1835, 
not  in  1836,  as  reported  by  Mr.  White.  She  had 
children  by  M.  de  Fontenay,  by  Tallien,  by  her  last 
husband,  and,  I  am  con^elled  to  add,  tutti  quantij 
most  of  whom  are  respectably  settled;  but  some 
scandalous  suits  at  law  have  sprung  from  this  confu* 
sion  of  paternity,  in  which,  however,  the  old  axiom 
of  jurisprudence — "  Pater  est  quern  nuptias  demon* 
strant,"  has  prevailed,  and  triumphed  over  truth. 

Chimay,  situate  within  thirty  odd  miles  of  Mons,  in 
Belgium,  was  erected  into  a  principality  by  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  in  1480.  In  1250,  it  had 
belonged,  as  a  lordship^  to  the  house  of  Nesle-Soissons, 
and  successively,  in  female  transmission,  to  Jean  de 
Haynault,  Sire  de  Beaumont;  to  the  Chastillons, 
Comtes  de  Blois,  &c.  In  1612,  the  principality 
devolved  from  the  family  o£  Croy  to  the  Belgian  stock 
of  De  Ligne  Aremberg,  and,  from  them,  in  1686,  to 
the  H6nins-Li6tard  of  Alsace,  one  of  whom  became 
the  son-in-law  of  Saint  Simon.  (Memoires,  xx.,  224.) 
Finally,  in  1750,  it  passed  to  Victor  Riquet  de 
Caraman,  a  descendant  of  Pierre  Paul  de  Riquet,  the 
constnictor  of  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  that  magnifi- 
cent monument  of  the  Great  Reign^  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  Uenins ;  and,  on  his  death,  in 
1805,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Princess's  husband, 
almost  immediately  after  their  marriage.  The  close 
of  this  remarkable  female's  career,  whom  I  frequently 
met  in  society,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  happy  recurrence  to  religious  feelings, 
and  their  resulting  consolations.  (See  her  article  in 
the  Biographic  Universelle.) 
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At  page  151,  Mr.  White  confonndfl  Hortense 
de  BeauhamQiis,  Queen  of  Holland,*  with  Pauline 
Bonaparte— one  the  daughter«in*law,  the  other  the 
beautiful  sister  of  Napoleon.  And,  in  page  164,  he 
makes  the  battle  of  Marengo,  which  occurred  the  14th 
June,  1800,  the  anniversary  of  a  day  so  fatal  to  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  at  Naseby,  (1645,)  precede  the 
surrender  of  Mantua,  here  prematurely  announced  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  the  3rd  of  December,  but  which  did 
not  take  place  till  the  2nd  of  the  ensuing  February. 

Mr.  Chenevix  (at  page  189,)  was  son  to  Doctor 
Richard  Chenevix,  bishop  of  Waterford,  who  died  in 
1779,  and  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  lordship's  Miscel- 
laneous Works. 

*  In  the  Foreign  Quarterlj  Reyiew,  No.  XLI.,  under  the  article  of  *'  M6- 
moires  sur  la  Beine  Hortense,  par  Mademoiselle  Ckx^elct,"  at  page  294,  it  is 
stated  that,  daring  the  occupation  of  Paris,  in  1814,  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
this  Queen's  hdtel  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prussians.  "The  floor," 
adds  the  reriewer,  *'  on  which  was  ntuated  her  apartment,  was  inhahitedf*' 
Ac,  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  original,  where,  inhabiU^  contrary 
to  what  would  strike  an  English  eye  or  ear,  means  tminhabited,  as  it  always 
does,  and  as  the  tenor  of  the  sentence  equally  proTes. 

The  eiTors  of  our  periodicals  would,  in  fact,  afford  ample  materials  for  a 
quarterly  Tolume  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions ;  and,  perhaps,  a  more 
useful  one  could  not  be  undertaken,  in  order  to  check  the  carelessness  of 
ditieal  writers ;  for  they  mislead,  in  place  of  infonning,  the  unconscious 
reader,  whose  guidance  is  the  professed,  and  should  be  the  uuTaried  object  of 
the  reviewers  themselves ;  but,  "  quis  judicabit  ipsos  judices  ?" 

In  the  Dublin  TTniversity  Magazine,  No.  CI.,  a  fair  anonymous  traveller, 
(Kiss  Dickson,  it  is  understood,  niece  to  Sir  WiUiam  and  Lady  Chatterton,) 
in  her  entertaining  "Letters  from  the  Coast  of  Qare,"  (page  349,)  asserts, 
that  she  found  in  the  scanty  book-furniture  of  a  poor  country  priest,  Bot- 
nueCt  trapedUs  in  Ftench!  Though  rather  fkmiliar,  I  may  say,  with  the 
works  of  the  great  prelate,  the  last  Father  of  the  Church,  as  he  is  (^tin- 
guished  by  his  countrymen's  admiration,  I  never  heard  that  the  tragic  muse 
had  inspired  any  of  them ;  unless,  indeed,  some  exposures  in  his  Variaiiont 
may  be  mournfully  viewed.  But,  as  remarked  by  Erasmus,  in  these  instances 
a  comic  conclusion  generally  crowned  the  originally  tragic  drama.  The 
young  lady,  of  course,  mistook  Bossuet  for  Bacine. 
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The  editor,  I  perceive,  mistakes  Barthelemy,  the 
medalist,  as  he  is  called,  and  brother  of  the  director, 
(letter  of  7th  June,  1797,)  for  their  uncle,  the  author 
of  "  Les  Voyages  du  Jeune  AnacharsiB,"  who  died 
the  30th  April,  1795,  and,  consequently  could  not 
have  been  the  person  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swinburne  as 
alive  above  two  years  after,  at  the  date  of  his  letter. 
I  may  also  inform  Mr.  White  that  the  "  little  French- 
man of  the  army  of  Cond6,"  who  managed  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  escape  from  the  Temple,  (vol.  ii.,  page  288,) 
was  Ph^lippeaux,  educated  with  Bonaparte  at  the 
College  of  Brienne,  but  of  opposite  political  principles 
in  after-life.  He  was  the  companion  of  Sir  Sidney  at 
Acre,  and  greatly  contributed  to  thi3  defence  of  that 
citadel  against  his  former  school-fellow,  in  1799. 
French  partiality,  indeed,  assigns  to  the  talents  of 
Fhelippeaux,  as  an  engineer,  the  chief  merit  of  that 
event,  so  important  in  its  results ;  for  this  first  check 
to  Bonaparte's  victorious  career  averted  his  ambitious 
aspirations  from  Asia  to  Europe,  which  then  became 
the  field  of  those  achievements  that  have  astonished 
and  dismayed  the  world. 

Madame  de  Houdetot,  mentioned  in  volume  ii.,  page 
213,  is  lauded  by  Marmontel  as  a  paragon  of  virtue, 
(M6moires,  tome  iii.,  page  184,)  because,  though  a 
married  woman,  and  the  avowed  mistress  of  Saint 
Lambert,  as  represented  in  the  article  on  Bousseau, 
she  was  satisfied  with  that  one  lover.* 

•  "Une  femme  qui  n'a  qu'un  galant,"  says  La  Bruy^,  who  is  classed 
among  the  French  moralists,  **  croit  n'  6tre  point  coquette."  See  also,  Lettrea 
de  Madame  de  S^ign^»  (11th  December  1675,)  where  she  refers  to  La  Roche- 
foucault'fl  maxim,  stating  that  it  was  more  common  to  find  a  woman  without 
a  lover  than  one  who  confines  herself  to  a  single  favorite — "  qu'il  ^tait  plus 
rare  de  trouver  une  femme,  qui  n'eilt  qu'un  amant,  que  d'en  trouver  one 
qui  n'en  eiit  point  eu."  In  fact,  the  barrier  of  virtue  once  broken,  the  pas- 
sions let  loose  spurn  aU  restraint. 
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The  lines  quoted  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine, 
(page  240,)— 

**  F61icit6  Taine, 

Qa'on  ne  peut  saisir, 
Trop  prds  de  la  peine. 
Pour  ^tre  an  plaiBir,*' 

remind  me  of  some,  not  dissimilar,  by  Buchaut,  a  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  least  of  equal 
merit — 

"  F^licit6  pass^e. 

Qui  ne  peat  plus  revenir, 
Tounnent  de  ma  pens^e, 
Pourquoi,  en  te  perdant^ 
N*ai-je  pas  perdu  le  souvenir  ?** 

The  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  doubts  whether  Mr. 
Huskisson  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  or 
to  that  of  the  Feuillans  (page  176.)  Probably  not  to 
the  former,  though  a  contrary  opinion  has  long  pre- 
vailed; but  the  belief  expressed,  that  the  Feuillans 
were  not  formed  when  he  was  attached  to  the  English 
Embassy,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  contradicted  by  the 
fact,  that  this  society,  which  originated  with  La 
Fayette  and  Bailly,  in  counteraction  of  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  Jacobins,  was  founded  so  early  as 
the  12th  of  May,  1790.  Subsequently,  even  the 
Jacobins  were  impeached  as  rather  slack  in  the  race 
of  crime;  and  the  Cordelier  Club  was  instituted, 
under  the  appropriate  banners  of  Danton,  Qoots, 
Hebert,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  colleagues,  in  order 
to  give  a  further  impulse  to  the  destructive  energies 
of  that  calamitous  period  ;  but  Robespierre,  to  whose 
bosom  we  may  warrantably  transfer  the  rankling 
emotions  expressed  by  Tasso's  Tancred — 
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"  Vivrd  fra  i  mei  tonnenti,  e  fira  le  core, 
Mie  giaste  furle,  forsennato  errante/* 

Oier.  Lib.  xxii.  77. 

Robespierre,  (jealous  of  emulatioii  even  in  congenial 
pursuits  and  kindred  spirits,)  succeeded  in  quenching 
this  spark  of  independent  action  in  the  blood  of  its 
promoters,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1794,  or,  if  not  wholly 
extinguished,  it  lost  its  most  active  powers  of  eidl, 
which  became  concentrated  in  its  triumphant  rival  for 
above  three  months  more.  Suetonius,  after  devoting 
many  a  page  to  the  cool  and  unreproving  relation  of 
the  horrors  of  Nero's  reign,  closes  the  narrative  by 
something  like  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  world's 
forbearance.  "  Tale  portentum"  we  may  equally  say 
of  Robespierre,  ^^  paullo  minus  quatuordecim  menses 
(from  31st  May,  1793,  to  27th  July,  1794,)  perpessus 
terrarum  orbis,  tandem  destituit,  initium  facientibus 
Gallis,"  &c.  (Suet,  in  Nerone,  cap.  xl.)  And  I  may 
add— 

**  Jam  non  ad  culmina  rerum, 
Injustos  CTevisse  queror ;  tolluntoi  in  altum, 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant." 

(CZtifKlumi  tin  Eu/lnumy  lib.  i.,  21.) 
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LOUIS  XIV.  AND  NAPOLEON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  OENTLEMAN's  MAGAZINE* 


Chrk,  March,  1848. 

Mb.  Urban — ^There  are  periods  and  characters  ex- 
haustless  of  interest,  because  ever  teeming  with  events 
deeply  affecting,  by  direct  or  consequent  influences, 
civilised  society,  not  only  in  its  largest  scale  of  con- 
templation, but  in  its  minutest  dependancies ;  and 
few,  if  any,  historical  epochs  present,  I  may  confidently 
affirm,  claims  on  our  consideration  or  inquiry,  superior 
to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon.  Both 
equally  assumed  to  be,  and  virtually  were,  the  imper- 
sonations or  types  of  the  State;  for  the  emphatic 
'^  L'Etat,  c'est  moi,"  of  Louis,  we  find  literally  repeated 
and  specially  adopted  by  Napoleon.  '^  Je  r^pete  encore 
que  veritablement  la  Chose  Fublique — L'Etat,  c'est 
moi,"  are  his  expressions  the  7th  of  September,  1816 ; 
and,  on  the  29th  of  February  before,  he  had  asserted, 
^'qu*il  ett  pu  £tre  consider^  k  lui-seul,  comme  la 
veritable  constitution  de  TEmpire."  Again,  on  the 
16  th  of  March,  same  year,  in  an  interview  with  my 
near  relative,  Colonel,  now  Lieutenant-General,  Sir 
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H.  S.  Keating,*  his  language  was  not  less  forcible, 
'^Je  suis  la  patrie."  (See  Las  Gases  under  these 
dates,  as  also  Bignon's  history,  tome  viu.,  i>age  68, 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  1838,  page 
482,  &c.)  Thus,  circumstances  perfectly  insignificant 
respecting  ordinary  individuals  or  monarchs,  acquire 
a  paramount  importance  in  relation  to  such  person- 
ages, forming,  as  they  do,  the  absorbing  centre  of 
contemporaneous  attraction,  f  Accurate  information, 
therefore,  on  their  characters  and  habits,  is  propor- 
tionally desirable.  It  is  with  this  impression  that  I 
subjoin,  1st — some  observations,  corrective  of  a  very 
prevalent  error  in  regard  to  Louis — the  Rhameses  of 
modem  times ;  and,  2nd — a  series  of  authentic  facts 
illustrative  of  the  earlier  years  and  preparatory  deve- 
lopment of  the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  very  recently 
disclosed  to  light. 

The  dawn  of  *^  Le  Grand  Si6cle,"  or  reign  of  the 
Oreat  King,  as,  by  acknowledged  pre-eminence,  it  is 
now  distinguished,  after  his  release  from  the  chain  of 
Mazarin's  habitual  ascendancy,  was  marked  by  no 
occurrence  of  a  private  nature  which  has  excited  more 
enduring  sympathy  than  the  circumstances  attending 
the  young  monarch's  passion  for  Louise  de  la  Yalli^re, 
and  this  lady's  resulting  fiite  and  feelings.  Nothing 
connected  with  her  name  can  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion, or  should  be  suffered  to  remain  discolored  or 
feUacious.     I,  therefore,  may,  with  some  confidence, 

*He  was  the  first  general  officer  so  promoted»  after  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army  were  opened  to  Catholics  in  1817.    (My  fetther's  grand-nephew.) 

t  The  Royal  lihrary  contains  no  less  than  631  engraved  portraits  of  Loois, 
and  433  of  Kapoleon,  with  300  of  Henry  IV.  The  number  of  engraTiags  in 
that  rich  repository  altogether,  is  000,516,  of  which  1,805  are  of  Bembrandt. 
90,566  are  portraits. 
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reckon  upon  the  reader's  indnlg^ioe,  while  I  indicate 
and  rectify  the  long-existing  misconoeption^  which 
applies  to  her  the  personally-depreciating,  and  well- 
known  lines  of  Madame  de  Siyign&'s  profligate 
kinsman  and  maUgner,  Busri-Rahutin — 

«« Que  D^odatUB  est  heureux, 
De  baxser  ce  bee  amoaretiz, 
Qai  d'une  oreille  ft  Tantre  ta ; 
AUdvU!" 

But  the  truth  is,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  M. 
Bazin  and  others,  that  this  stanza  of  licentious  song 
was  written  in  1659,  more  than  two  years  before  the 
future  £Eivorite,  then  not  fifteen,  had  left  her  native 
Touraine,  or  had  ever  been  seen  by  her  royal  lover ; 
for  it  was  not  until  after  the  marriage  of  our  Henrietta 
Anne  with  Philip  of  Orleans,  which  was  solemnised 
the  31st  of  March,  1661,  that  Mademoiselle  de  la 
VaUiSre  arrived  at  court  as  maid  of  honor  to  the 
Princess.  In  consequence  of  the  joyful  and  unex- 
pected birth  of  liouis,  whose  mother  had  been  cliildless 
for  three  and  twenty  years  of  wedlock,  (1615 — 
1638,)  he  was  popularly  sumamed  "  Dieu-donne,*' — a 
Qod-send, — ^here  Latinised  Deodatus,*  and  the  lady 
referred  to  with  so  expansive  a  feature,  was  Marie 
Mancini,  one  of  Cardinal  Mazarin's  nieces,  afterwards 
wife  of  the  Roman  Prince,  Colonna,  and  Louis*  first 
serious  pas8ion.| 


*Th6  name,  or  ito  eqniTslent,  Adeodatm,  of  St.  Augustine's  son,  before 
this  greet  Father  of  the  Church's  cottTetsiont  or  baptism.  Also  of  two  Popes 
of  the  seventh  oenturj,  under  the  same  name  of  Adeodatus. 

t  His  MTtiett  uduetttBB  was  Madame  de  Beaaveaut  his  mother's  first  Udy  of 
the  ^'^4ffhamV*»— ^^"«^^  blind  of  an  eye,  ftr  firom  handsome,  and  no  longer 
young,  while  he  wss  still  in  his  teens,  and  consequently  no  difficult  conquest. 

VOL.  II.  2  Y 
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We  learn  from  recorded,  as  well  as  traditional 
story,  that  at  the  close  of  Lent,  and  daring  the  solem- 
nities of  its  last  week,  in  1659,  several  young  men — 
Vivonne,  subsequently  Due  de  Mortemart,  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  wit  proverbially  attached  to  that  name — 
Guiche — Manicamp,  Cavois,  with  other  courtiers,  as 
we  are  told  by  Bussi,  (Memoires,  tome  ii..)  assembled 
at  Roissi,  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris, 
afterwards  the  rural  retreat  of  the  famous  Law,  and 
property  of  the  Princes  de  Carrignan,  (Grent.  Mag.  for 
January,  1842,  page  35,)  and  there,  in  derision  of  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  period,  committed,  it  was 
asserted,  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  impiety,  such 
as  I  forbear  staining  these  pages  with  their  recitaL 
Bussi,  however,  while  avowing  the  prevalence,  ener- 
getically denies  the  truth  of  these  reports.  In  vindi- 
cating himself  to  the  Queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,* 
he  maintains  that,  as  his  enemies  could  not  impeach 
his  loyalty  or  courage,  they  attacked  him  on  these 
imputed  grounds  of  sacrilege,  of  which  her  Majesty, 
he  says,  appeared  to  have  acquitted  him,  but  she 
added,  "  qu'il  etait  vrai  qu'on  m'avait  accus6  d'etre  un 
peu  libertin,  et  meme  d'avoir  6crit  quelque  chose  de 
ce  caractere  U,"  &c.  Here  the  Queen  obviously 
alludes  to  the  above-mentioned  stanzas,  and  this  con- 
versation occurred  in  1659,  while  the  rumors  of  the 
scenes,  or  dibauche^  of  Roissy  were  rife  and  recent, 
and  when  Louise  de  la  Valli^re  had  not  yet  attained 


*  A  similar  profanation,  we  arc  told  by  Arthur  Wilson,  in  his  History  of 
the  life  and  Reign  of  James  I.,  (1652,  folio,)  was  practised  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  rcliere  tlie  King's  melancholy ;  but 
he  Tiewed  the  attempt  in  its  proper  light,  and  exclaimed—**  Away,  for  shame ! 
What  blasphemy  is  tliis  r* 
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the  maturity  of  womanhood,  or  ever  seen  the  king. 
She  could  not,  it  is  quite  manifest,  have  been  the 
object  of  Bussi's  profane  song,  each  couplet  of  which 
was  closed,  in  mocking  parody  of  the  church  hymns, 
with  the  sacred  invocation,  ^^  Alleluia,"  a  sufficient 
presumption  of  the  character  of  these  orgies ;  nor 
could  their  author  plead  the  extenuation  of  youth ; 
for,  as  he  was  bom  in  1618,  he  had  then  passed  his 
fortieth  year.  The  Count  de  Brienne,  in  his  M^moires, 
page  106,  vol.  iL,  likewise  makes  allusion  to  these 
revels ;  and  Madame  de  Motteville,  (tome  x.,)  in  more 
direct  relation  of  the  matter  to  Marie  Mancini,  says, 
'^Le  pen  de  beauts  de  cette  nidce  de  Mazarin  fut 
celebre  par  un  couplet  que  firent  des  jeunes  d6bauch6s, 
et  qui  eut  grande  vogue."  This  lady  and  the  Count 
were  contemporaries  of  the  period ;  but  the  circimi- 
stances  were  then  either  unknown  to,  or  overlooked 
by  Louis,  until  the  appearance,  in  1665,  of  Bussi's 
*'  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,"  (5  tomes,  12mo.,) 
or  satirical  description  of  the  court,  for  which  he  was 
immured  during  eighteen  months  in  the  Bastille; 
though  Voltaire,  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  chap, 
xxiv.,  says,  ^^La  veritable  cause  etait  cette  chanson, 
oii  le  roi  etait  trop  compromis,  et  dont  alors  on  renou- 
vella  le  souvenir  pour  perdre  Bussi."  Here  again 
we  have  authority  for  the  precedence,  and  by  some 
interval,  of  the  song  to  the  publication  of  the  sati- 
rical work,  which  had,  it  seems,  been  surreptitiously 
printed  from  a  purloined  manuscript.  But  Bussi's 
imprisonment,  in  1665,  at  the  moment  of  Madame 
de  la  Valliere's  highest  favor,  gave  probable  grounds 
for  attributing  the  cause  to  her,  however  founded 
in  error,  and  irreconcilable  with  obvious  facts,  the 
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popular  belief  on  the  stibjel^  wad,  and  has  continned 
to  be.* 

The  first  genuine  passion  of  Loois  was  certainly 
that  for  Marie  Mancini,  which  his  mother  realfy,  and 
the  Cardinal,  like  our  Chancellcnr  Clarendon  oh  a 
similar  occasion,  affectedly,  resisted,  when  the  youngs 
king  appeared  disposed  to  consecrate  it  by  marriage, 
and  raise  her  to  the  throne.  He  yielded,  however,  to 
the  pubUc  outcry,  and  his  mother^s  remonstrances,  in 
shortly  after  espousing  a  daughter  of  Spain,  when  the 
disappointed  lady  became,  in  1661,  the  wife  of  the 
Roman  Constable  Colonna,  with  whom  she  was  &r 
from  happy.  Altogether,  her  subsequent  destiny 
presented  a  strange  and  variegated  succession  of 
adventures,  similar  to  her  mBter\  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin,  who,  from  her  long  residence  in  England,  is 
better  known  to  usw  In  Marie's  last  interview  with 
her  royal  lover,  she  upbraided  him  with  his  want  cd 
energy,  "  Vous  pleurez,  vous  6tes  roi,  et  je  pars  !"f  A 
very  singular  and  little-known  volume,  published  at 
Rome  in  1670,  was  of  her  composition,  or,  at  least 
bears  her  name.  ^'  Discorso  Astrofisico  della  muta- 
zioni  de'  tempi  e  di  altri  accidenti  mondani  dell'  anno 
1670" — (small  quarto.)  Her  elder  sister,  Olympia,  had 

*  It  is  to  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  afterwards  Princess  de  Conti,  that 
male  professicmal  atteodance  on  maternal  labor,  or  the  accoucKeur  exchanged 
lor  the  midwife,  is  uaually  leferred,  and  the  profession  practically  established  ; 
bnt  some,  though  Tery  few,  anterior  instances  have  been  cited,  when  intricate 
cases  required  the  aid  of  science. 

t  The  observatioQ  of  Marie-Louise,  daughter  of  Louis'  brother,  Philip,  and 
of  our  Henrietta  Anne,  when,  to  her  expressed  r^uctance  to  marry  Charlea 
II.  of  Spain,  the  King  said,  what  more  could  I  do  for  my  own  daughter }  she 
replied — Ah !  but  your  Mijesty  could  for  your  niece — is  much  more  pointed. 
She  expected  to  espouse  the  Dauphin,  Louis'  son,  which,  as  a  ooosin  she 
might,  though  not,  of  course,  had  she  been  the  daughter  of  Louis,  and  the 
Dauphi&'s  sister. 
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previously  attracted  the  transient  notice  of  Louis ;  but 
on  the  transfer  of  his  attentions  to  Marie,  she  married 
the  Count  (erroneously  called  Duke  by  the  editor  of 
Brienne,  tome  ii.,  page  375,)  of  Soissons,  a  prince  of 
Savoy,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  the  famous  Prince 
Eugene,  the  associate  of  Marlborough,  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  France.*  The  youngest,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  most  cherished  by  her  uncle,  of  the  five  sisters, 
was  Hortense,  Duchess  of  Mazarm,  above  mentioned, 
who  brought  her  husband,  with  the  name  of  Mazarm, 
imposed  as  a  condition,  a  fortune  fully  tantamount  to 
three  millions  sterling;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
contrasted  than  their  characters  and  tempers.  She 
died  at  Chelsea  in  1699 ;  but,  long  before,  in  1675, 
her  Memoirs,  in  the  first  person,  as  if  by  herself, 
though,  in  fisu^,  written  by  St.  R^,  were  published 
by  the  Elzevirs,  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  impress 
of  Cologne,  "chez  P.  Marteau,'*  with  the  title  of 
M.L.D.D.M.,  significative  of  ^  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Mazarin,"  in  12mo. 

Still  earUer  records,  however,  exist  of  the  monarch's 
juvenile  propensities ;  and  abimdant,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  the  fuel  ministered  to  the  flame ;  for,  while 
yet  a  mere  boy,  die  Duchess  of  Chatillon  (shame  to 
the  illustrious  house  of  Coligni  I)  tried  to  engage  his 
heart,  if  premature,  in  the  seduction  of  his  person,  as 
the  poignant  lines  of  Benserade,  quoted  by  Brienne, 
too  plainly  testify — 


«• 


ChitQlon,  gardez  tos  appas 
Pour  nne  autre  conqu^te. 


*  We  find  her  elao  implicated  in  the  poiaonins  tnmiacttniMi  of  the  infiunoos 
La  Voiainy  ftc,  with  Hanhal  Luxembouzg  and  others,  in  1679.  See  Madame 
de  S^rigni^'s  Letters  for  that  year— Voltaire's  Louis  XIY.,  chap.  26,  ftc. 
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Si  V0U8  ^tes  prite, 

Le  Roi  ne  Test  pas  ; 

Avec  V0U8  il  cause ; 
Mais,  mais,  en  v6rit^. 

Pour  votre  beant6, 
II  faut  bien  autre  chose, 

Qa*une  minority/' 

This  high-bom,  but  mean-principled  lady,  was  the 
widow  of  Gaspar  de  C!oligny,  due  de  Chatillon  and 
great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  victim  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.     He  changed,  however,  his 
paternal  creed,  and  died  in  1639,  leaving  a  son,  whose 
early  demise  extinguished  the  great  Admiral's  des- 
cendants.    His  widow,  here  introduced,  Ang61ique  de 
Montmorency,  was  the  daughter  of  the   Count  de 
Boutteville,  executed  in  1627,  for  a  fatal  duel,  and 
sister  to  Marshal  Luxembourg,  the  disciple,  perhaps 
the  equal,  of  his  kinsman  Conde.     She  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of   the  Duke  of   Mecklenburgh. 
Madame  de  S6vigne,  in  a  letter,  dated  the   3rd  of 
February,  1695,  makes  no  laudatory  mention  of  this 
duchess,  whose  sister,  Mademoiselle  de  Boutteville, 
was  courted  by  Conde. 

Nor  was  the  surname  of  Dieudonn6,  of  which  I 
have  stated  the  origin,  as  applied  to  Louis  XIV.,  left 
unsung  either  in  panegyric  or  ridicule ;  the  former,  of 
course,  in  multiplied  elaborations ;  but  the  following 
example  of  the  latter  has  all  the  sting  and  point  of 
an  epigram.  It  is  ascribed  to  Bussi-Rabutin,  whose 
"  Histoire  Abr6g6e  de  Louis  le  Grand,"  (1699— 12mo.) 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  ftdsome  encomium  of 
the  same  monarch!  I  derive  it  from  De  Brienne's 
M6moires,  vol.  ii.,  page  304, — 
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"  Ce  Roi  si  grand,  si  fortun6, 
Flos  sage  que  C^sar,  plus  yaillant  qu'  Alexandre, 
On  dit  que  Dieu  nous  Pa  donn^ ; 
Helas,  s'il  voulait  le  reprendre  !*** 

But  Bussi  was,  in  every  sense,  a  most  profligate 
being.  His  profane  licentiousness  is  distinctly  stig- 
matised by  Boileau,  in  his  Eighth  Satire,  written, 
as  Johnson's  London,  in  imitation  of  the  Tenth  of 
Jnyenal — 


ft« 


J'irais,  par  ma  Constance,  aux  affironts  endurcU 
Me  mettre  an  rang  des  Saints  qu*a  c^l^bres  Bussi.'* 

(v.  41,  42.) 


*  Brienne  subjoins  a  sonnet  communicated  to  him,  he  says,  by  Boileau, 
though  believed  not  to  be  its  author.  The  admirers  of  Louis  may  contest 
its  truth,  in  application  to  him ;  but  its  literary  merit  entitles  it,  I  think,  to 
attention. 

"  Ce  peuple  que  jadis  Dieu  gouyema  lui-mdme, 
Trop  las  de  son  bonheur,  Toulut  ayoir  uu  Boi : 
*  Eh  hien !'  dit  le  Seigneur, '  peuple  ingrat  et  sons  foi, 
Tu  sentiras  bientdt  le  poids  du  diadtee. 
Celui  que  je  mettrai  dans  le  pouToir  supreme, 
D'un  empire  absolu  youdra  r^gner  sur  toi ; 
Ses  seules  yolontes  lui  senriront  de  loi, 
Et  lien  n'assouyira  son  avarice  eztrdme. 
n  cherchera  partout  mille  nouveaux  moyens 
Pour  te  rayir  Thonneur,  la  liberty,  les  biens ; 
Tu  te  plaindras  en  yain  de  tant  de  yiolence.' 
Ce  peuple  en  yit  I'effet,  il  en  fut  ^tonni^. 
Ainsi  regno  aujourd'  hui,  par  les  yoeux  de  la  France, 
Ce  monarque  absolu  qu'on  nomme  Dieudonntf." 

This  sonnet  would,  at  least,  as  well  suit  the  character,  and  be  much  more 
apposite  to  the  position  and  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  It  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  poet  Hesnault,  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  fiEunous  *'  Sonnet  de 
TAyorton,"  written  on  the  crime  or  miihap,  as  reported,  of  one  of  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honor,  usually  supposed,  though  certainly  in  error,  to  be 
Mademoiselle  de  Guerchi ;  for  the  eyent  referred  to  by  Hesnault  occurred 
some  years  previous  to  this  lady's  misfortune,  Voltaire  also  fell  into  this 
mistake.  ("  Si^cle  de  Louis  XTV.  Anecdotes,*')  The  sonnet  is  a  tissue  of 
antithesis,  but,  as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  which  gave  it  celebrity,  I  may 
quote  it. 
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He  habitually  used,  it  seems,  as  a  prayer-book,  a 
volume,  in  which  were  described  the  numerous  c&r^ 
nuted  husbands  of  the  court,  under  the  semblance  of 
saints,  those  unfortunate  vvoXot^ei,  as  they  are  meta- 
phorically designated  by  Theophrastus,  whose  honor, 
in  the  feeble  custody  of  their  consorts,  ungxuurded  by 
virtue,  fell,  like  a  defenceless  citadel,  too  easy  a  prey 
to  the  seductive  powers  of  aggression  that  assailed  it ; 
while  the  example  of  the  sovereign,  and  triumphant 
ascendancy  of  his  victims,  overshadowed  the  hideous- 
ness  of  vice,  and  gave  to  depravity  all  the  allurements 
of  splendor — 

** Exeat  tLvAk, 

Qui  volet  esse  pios/' 

LueoHj  Tiii.,  493. 

See  "Dissertatio  de  Aula,  et  Aulecismi  fnga" — per 
Livianum  Norihgicum,  (the  anagram  of  Juliano 
Nigronico — a  Jesuit  of  Genoa,)  printed  at  Milan,  in 
1626. 

"Toi,  qui  meurs  avant  que  de  naitre, 
Assemblage  confus  de  I'Stre  et  du  n^ant, 
Triflte  Arorton,  informe  enfimt, 

Rebut  du  n^nt  et  de  Pdtre. 
Toi,  que  ramour  fit  par  un  crime, 
Bt  que  I'honneur  d^fiedt  par  un  crime  k  son  tour, 
Funeste  ouvrage  de  I'amour, 
De  rhonneur  funeste  yictime. 
Bonnes  fin  auz  remords  par  qui  tu  t'es  Teng^» 
£t  du  fond  du  n^ant,  oin  je  t'ai  repUmg^ 
y  entretiens  point  rhoneur  dont  ma  faute  est  suiTie : 
Deux  tyrana  oppose  ont  d6cid6  ton  sort ; 
L'amonr,  malgr^  I'honneur,  t'a  £ut  donner  la  Tie, 
L'honneur,  malgr^  I'amour,  t'a  faedt  donner  la  mort." 
The  Jesuit,  Bouhouis,  "  Bfani^  de  bien  Penser,"  &c.  p.371,  has  criticised 
this  composition,  which  La  Place  (Pieces  Gurieuses,  t.  162,)  attributeft 
unauthorisedly,  to  St.  Eyremont.    Bayle  has  deroted  an  article  to  Hesnault ; 
and  a  reference  to  the  sonnet  has,  I  believe,  been  made  by  some  of  our 
British  essayists. 
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Probably,  the  only  serious,  though  eventually  un- 
successful, resistance  encountered  by  Louis,  in  his 
licentious  pursuits,  was  that  of  Louise  de  la  Vallidre  ; 
for  the  long-distant  instance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
offers  no  fair  parallel.  Rulers  seldom  experience  much 
difficulty  in  these  conquests ;  and  to  none  did  they 
prove  of  easier  achievement  than  to  him.  He  needed 
not  the  formal  authorisation  of  a  law,  similar  to  that 
meditated,  we  are  told,  by  Caesar,  which  should  place 
at  his  command  such,  and  as  many,  wives  as  he  might 
desire,  ^^  liberorum  quserendorum  causa."  (Suetonius, 
cap.  51.)  This  we  find  confirmed  by  Dio-Cassius, 
or  rather  Xiphilinus,  who  writes,  (Lib.  xliv.,  7,) — 

**  *Afu\.ei  Kal  tfwaH^iv^  6x01019  Ktu  o0aa  uv  OeX^inf  avvuvai  01  irokfiff 

^oM  T<V69  eViT/ie^ai."  The  Dictator's  fatal  end  prevented 
the  promulgation  of  this  law  (Zer,  it  is  observed, 
not  rogatio);  but  his  successor,  Augustus,  (Dio- 
Cassius,  lib.  48,)  authoritatively,  took  from  her 
husband  Tiberius  Nero,  Livia  Drusilla,  though  then 
pregnant  of  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanicus — 
"  quam  dilexit,"  says  Suetonius,  "  et  probavit  unice." 
He,  doubtless,  participated  the  belief,  as  expressed  in 
a  Christian  poet — 

*'..,...  Nonqaam  melios cedere  Uedas, 

quam  quum  prsgnans  nova  nupta  jugatur.*' 

Prudentku  in  Symmachum^  ▼.,  260. 

The  first  Roman,  however,  who  avowed  the  posses- 
sion of  two  wives  at  a  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
Marc  Antony ;  but  polygamy  had  ever  been  repelled 
by  the  jurisprudence  and  practice  of  Rome,  imperial 
or  republican,  and  not  less  so  by  Greece;  for  the 
asserted  bigamy  of  Socrates  with  Myrto  and  Xantippe 
is  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood.    (See  Plutarch,  in 
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Vitft  AriBtidiB,  ed.  Bryant,  vol.  iL,  page  326,  and  the 
Lectiones  Atticas  of  J.  Lnzac.) 

In  our  first  volume,  page  302,  an  extract  is  intro- 
duced from  St.  Simon's  MemoiiB,  stating  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Beauhamais,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Miramion,  widow  of  J.  J*  de 
Beauhamais,  Seigneur  de  Miramion,  whose  fa&et  had 
exchanged  his  previous  unseemly  patronymic  for  this 
sonorous  appellative.  The  lady,  after  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  though  very  young,  only  eighteen,  beantifal 
and  rich,  devoted  her  long  widowhood,  of  forty-eig^t 
years,  to  acts  of  piety  and  beneficence.  She  had 
rejected  numerous  suitors,  and,  amongst  others,  Bossi- 
Rabutin,  who,  imder  the  protection  of  "le  Grand 
Cond6,*' — a  heroic  act  not  omitted,  I  hope,  by  his 
recent  biographer.  Lord  Mahon,*  contrived  and  accom- 
plished her  abduction.    But  even  this  unprincipled 

*  The  noUoe  of  this  work  in  the  xecent  Quarterly  Beview,  No.  HI*  '^ 
ample  in  space  and  attractiTO  in  narration ;  but  I  may  yenture  to  assert,  tlut 
it  contains  little  of  moment  that  has  not  been  anticipated  by  myadi^  vn^ 
Tarious  headst  in  the  colnmna  of  the  Oentleman's  ICagazme,  allmy  refeienfitt 
to  which  apply  to  articlea  bearing  my  own  initials.  I  must  also  obserre,  i^ 
several  inaccuracies  have  escaped  the  writer,  when  relying  on  his  own  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  moring  independently  of  his  guide ;  for  Lord  Mshon'^ 
narratiTe,  whenever  direotly  referred  to,  appears  historically  correct.  To  his 
lordship,  surely,  cannot  be  imputed  the  anachronism  at  page  114,  where  it  is 
affirmed  that,  at  the  last  moments  of  Louis  Xm.,  the  little  Dauphin,  no* 
$&v$n  yean  old,  exclaimed,  with  childish  exultation,  '*  Je  suis  Louis  Qn^* 
torze,"  for,  on  his  father's  death,  the  14th  May  1648,  the  Dauphin,  bom  tbe 
0th  September  1688,  was  still  under  Jl9e  yean  of  age.  And  at  page  iSlt  the 
Duke  of  Orleana,  bom  the  25th  April  1608,  {kjourdeSi.  Afore,  as  stated  in 
his  Memoin,)  is  called  old  Gaston  in  1646,  when  only  38,  his  lorddiip's  own 
age  1  nor  did  any  other  of  the  name  exist,  so  as  to  make  him  comparatiT^T 
old.  (See  M^moires  de  fen  M.  le  Due  d'Orl^ans,  &c.  1682, 12mo.  anonymoiUt 
but  written  by  Etienne  Algay  de  Martignac.)  Cardinal  de  Rets  (pp.  U7* 
158, 155,  &c.)  is  written  du  JEleta,  and  lettre  de  cachet,  (page  168,)  du  cachet^ 
an  error  which  I  am  willing  to  assign  to  the  press ;  but  that  excuse  will 
hardly  apply  to  the  interposed  de,  in  the  name  of  Bussi-Rabutin,  also  at  page 
168,  Rabutin  de  Bussi  might,  not  improperly,  though  not  usually,  be  said; 
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man  was  awed  by  the  dignity  of  her  raaiBtance  into  an 
abandonment  of  further  violence ;  and,  thenceforward, 
all  her  feeolties  of  will  and  deed  were  consecrated  to 


for  the  title  was  (Babutin)  Comte  de  Buaai ;  bat  Bu$H  de  BaMin  is  a  eom- 
plete  misnomer^  or  myen&on  of  the  proper  names.  As  well  might  a  French- 
man say,  Lord  Wardonr  of  Anmdel,  Lord  Waldeii  de  Howard,  Ifr.  Wilson 
of  Groker,  or  transpose  any  other  noble  or  eminent  name.  That  of  Buaii 
appertained  to  several  fkmilies — ^Bnssi-Brach,  Bvsd  Le  Clere,  Bnssi  d'Am- 
boise,  &c.,  which  it  was  necessary  to  discriminate,  and  equally  so,  this  Junior 
branch  of  the  Babntins,  from  the  elder,  Babutin-Chantal,  to  wbUti  belonged 
Madame  de8^vign<.  Apparently  insigniflcant  as  these  abei'ratious  may  be  to 
a  foreign  ear,  to  the  natire  they  betray  an  imperfoet  acquaintance  with  the 
persons  and  usages  of  tiie  time  and  ooontry,  as  the  not>nncommon  Sir  Feel, 
Sir  Qraham,  ftc,  instead  of  Sir  Bobert,  Sir  James,  in  French  writers,  siaii* 
larly  erince  an  ignorance  of  onr  enstoms.  At  page  113,  Maiaxin  Is  stated  to 
haye  originally  been  a  domestic — ^if  understood  as  a  menial,  it  is  incetiect, 
bat  if  meant  in  the  sense  and  relation  that  so  many  now  noble  foadHes  stood, 
in  their  origin,  to  Wolsey,  it  is  quite  true;  for  BicheUeu  was  still  more 
powerftil  than  our  Cardinal,  while  the  expression  should  hafo  been  less 
amUguons.  (See  our  ftrst  Tolume,  page  841.)  Nor  Is  the  pvsise  (page  106,) 
given  to  Horace  Walpole's  F^rench  Style,  as  ^  of  admirable  purity,  even  by 
the  admission  of  natiye  critics,''  exact;  for  the  merit  asrigned  to  it  was  by  no 
auans  its  purity,  but  tlie  strength  infosed  into  it  by  a  tincture  c/iforeiffm 
idiomf  or  English  energy,  compared  with  Madame  Dudeilhnt's  fbebkr  dic- 
tion—^La  langue  Fran^aise,  (says  Voltaire,)  est  une  gueuse  iUre,  k  qui  il 
font  foixe  raomdne  malgr6  elle ;"  but  it  now  aoeepte  what  it  then  ftstidionsly 
vejected  or  ungraciously  recelTed. 

In  the  quotations  from  the  noUe  author  sereral  foulti  occur,  which,  I  am 
quite  sure,  could  not  haye  been  committed  by  him,  particularly  at  pages  158 
and  160;  for  the  transcripts  from  his  lordship's  volume  generally,  are  per- 
fectiy  correct  in  language;  but  they  axe  too  few  to  warrant  any  decided 
opinion  on  his  style,  though,  from  early  education,  habitual  use  of  the  tongue, 
and  long  esteUUhment  in  the  country,  I  may  not  be  wholly  unauthorised 
to  pronounce  one.  I  shall,  however,  observe,  that  his  models  appear  rather 
chosen  from  the  classical  than  the  romantic  school,  from  the  purer  and  more 
chastened  souzees  of  the  preceding  oenturies^than  the  more  glowing  and 
irregular  system  of  modem  composition.  StDl  he  wiUfind,  as  acritic,  quoted 
on  1^  previous  occasion,  has  remarked  on  such  attempts,  '*que  la  langue 
Fran^aise  est  un  instrument  qui  se  laisse  diflldlement  manier  par  un  Stranger.'' 
This  article  of  the  Beview  would  sfford  various  other  grounds  of  animadver- 
rion,  were  I  not  apprehensive  of  prolonging  the  notice  of  it  beyond  due 
limits;  for  the  subject  certainly  was  little  fomiliar  to  tiie  writer. 

2ior  aie  our  neighbours  less  aberrant  in  their  conception  of  our  language 
or  literature.  In  the  "  Bevue  des  Deux  Hondes,"  a  Journal  on  a  parallel 
rank  with  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Beviews,  the  special  contributor  for 
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ihe  moral  improvement  and  personal  relief  of  her 
fellow-beings.  She  was  truly  an  admirable  woman,  as 
her  Life  (Paris,  1707,)  by  her  consin,  the  Abb6  de 
Choisy,  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1842,  page 
379,)  demonstrates. 

oiir  English  politics  is  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranna,  whom  we  find,  in  the 
number  for  November  last,  page  612,  quoting  an  expression  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Stttrge--"the  selfish  aristocracy  and  rampant  church  of  Bnglimd,"  whkh 
he  gives  in  the  original,  and  translates,  "  Taristocratie  6goiste,  et  T^gUae 
servile  d'Angleterre."  The  ungracious  epithet,  by  which  Mr.  Sturge  charac- 
terises the  church  of  England,  could  hardly  be  rendered  in  a  sense  mere 
inverse  to  its  meaning ;  but  as  in  French,  the  word  rampant  signifies  cre^nn^t 
the  writer  sought  no  further,  and  applied  the  English  in  synonymous  accep- 
tation. In  heraldry,  too,  the  term  bears  quite  a  different  constructioB  froft 
its  French  version  by  M.  de  Hauranne.  Yet  this  gentleman,  an  old  deputj, 
is  considered  the  first  political  writer  in  France  on  British  affiiirs,  though  I 
may  refer  to  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  November,  1841,  page  488,  for  a  blunder  of 
his,  in  confotmding  Lord  Stanley  with  his  father,  the  Earl  of  I>ert>y,  in 
character  and  person,  and  that,  too,  after  having  passed  some  days  with  these 
noblemen,  who  so  little  resemble  each  other  in  feature  or  manner,  at  Latham 
House.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  at  Rouen,  also  a 
deputy,  and  my  neighbour,  for  some  years,  in  the  "  rue  neuve  des  Mathuriitff 
at  Paris,  where  he  died  about  1832. 

In  the  same  periodical,  M.  Philartfte  Chasles,  to  whom,  especially,  ai« 
committed  the  essays  on  English  literature,  at  pages  638, 689,  &:c.,  represents 
the  poet  Bums  as  anterior  to  Cowper,  ("suivi  par  Cowper,")  and  Barry 
Cornwall  as  the  genuine  name  of  the  fictitious  Procter !  According  to  him, 
again,  the  Ballantynes  of  Edinburgh,  when  on  the  point  of  ruin  by  over- 
trading, were  rescued  and  sustained  by  Scott.  This  is  not  their  story.  Batr 
far  less  pardonable,  in  another  article,  at  page  612,  the  Constable  of  France, 

Dtt  Guesdin,  it  is  stated,  *'  prdchait surtout  la  haine  de  rAnglais,'*— 

**mot,'*  adds  the  reviewer  of  the  warrior's  life,  "qu'il  a  fait,  et  qui  vivra 
autant  que  la  France."  Heaven  forbid  that  such  language  should  provoke  a 
vindictive  reciprocity !  But  these  are  no  unfair  specimens  of  the  talent  or 
liberality  of  the  leading  Parisian  review;  and  further  evidence  could  be  easily 
adduced  of  similar  tenor.  Yet,  while  I  fear  that  our  transgressions  in  French 
literature  are  often  quite  as  glaring,  our  national  antipathy  is  less  inflamed  by 
our  public  writers,  and  old  prejudices  less  embittered,  because  unaggravated, 
as  with  our  rivals,  by  the  rankling  impatience  of  national  pride,  to  wash  away 
the  humiliation  of  defeat  in  the  blood  of  their  victors.  But  their  Conqueror 
still  survives. 

"  Maxime  Teucrorum  ductor,  quo  sospite,  nunquam 
Res  cquidem  Trojae  victas  aut  regna  fatebor." 

jEneid,  lib.  viii.,  470. 
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Her  only  child,  a  daughter,  married  into  another 
family ;  but  her  husband's  brother  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  fortunate  Beauhamais,  who  have  mingled  their 
blood  with  so  many  of  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe ; 
though,  as  Gibbon  exhorted  the  ducal  and  lordly 
Spencers  to  consider  the  name  of  their  poetic  kinsman, 
the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  as  the  brightest 
jewel  of  their  coronet,  so  well  may  this  prosperous 
race  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  association  of 
Madame  de  Miramion's  truly  ennobling  memory  with 
their  plebeian  origin.  No  virtue,  however,  could 
redeem  in  St.  Simon's  estimation  this  inherent  stain ; 
and,  indeed,  numerous  additional  proofs  of  the  novelty 
of  the  family's  noblesse,  have  occurred  to  me  since 
the  article  referred  to  was  written. 

Having,  at  the  close  of  a  note  in  page  593  of  this 
Magazine  for  December  last,  intimated  the  intention  of 
correcting  some  misconceptions  in  respect  to  Madame 
de  la  VaUi^re  and  Bussi-Rabutin,  I  have  here  endea- 
voured to  ftdfil  the  implied  engagement.  But  before 
I  allow  myself  to  conclude  this  portion  of  my  pre- 
sent address,  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  seductiye, 
unhappily  too  seductive,  delineation  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  French  Court,  caricatured  by  our  own,  at  that 
period,  in  vulgar  and  vicious  imitation,  with  the  frigid, 
repulsive  picture  presented  in  Madame  D'Arblay's 
narrative  of  royal  life,  under  our  austere  George  III., 
and  his  consort,  the  virtuous,  unattractive,  Charlotte : 


(< 


The  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice." 

Paradii€  Lont^  i.,  598^-600. 
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It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  legretted,  that  ro  iiuportaut 
an  advantage  should  have  been  passively  ennendered, 
without  an  emulative  effort  to  enliven  the  abode  of 
morality,  and,  for  the  torpor  and  frivolonsness  of  an 
ultra-Spanish  ceremonial,  to  substitute  the  graces  and 
charms  of  purified  social  intercourse.  In  the  instance 
adverted  to,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  evaporate  the 
spirit  and  powers  of  youth,  and  its  elastic  vivacity, 
chained  in  fetters  of  vapid  forms,  ultimately  sink  in 
languor  and  inaction;  its  time  consumed,  and  its 
talents  dissolved ;  for  greatiy  inferior,  surely,  wiU  be 
found  the  gifted  lady's  subsequent  writings  to  those 
which  preceded  her  splendid  servitude.  Even  a 
palace,  immersed  in  solemn  dulness,  soon  looses  the 
enchantment  with  which  popular  illusion  complar 
centiy  invests  all  royal  associations,  and  becomes  one 
of  **•  dim  night,"  as  expressed  by  the  dying  Borneo. 


NAPOLEON. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  proceed  to  the  second  division 
of  my  proposed  task,  as  previously  announced, — the 
process,  t  mean,  and  self-culture  that  gradually  un- 
folded in  Napoleon  those  faculties,  which,  in  their 
maturer  disclosure,  have  imparted  to  his  memory  a 
rank  second  to  none  in  the  classification  of  genius, 
and  displayed  his  life  to  history  in  a  succession  of 
wonders,  not  less  manifested  in  his  downfoll  than  in 
his  elevation,  so  as  to  justify,  in  fohiess  of  appliance 
to  his  marvellous  course,  the  language  of  Pliny  (Epist 
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4,  lib.  yiiL,)  in  re&xeaoe  to  one  of  Trajan's  oonqnests* 
«« Quae  tarn  recens,  tarn  copiosa,  tain  lata,  qnse  denique 
tarn  poetica,  et,  (quanqnam  in  verissimiB  rebus,)  tarn 
iabnlosa  materia  I" — ^no  inapposite  motto  to  any  narra- 
tive of  his  career,  I  may  add. 

Every  honr  of  such  a  life,  one  which  for  a  series  of 
years  ezerdsed  a  nearly  omnipotent  control  over  con* 
tinental  Europe,  was  of  pregnant  interest ;  and  yet 
that  portion  of  it  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
&me  and  ascendancy,  long  remained,  if  not  wholly 
eclipsed  or  veiled  .  in  obscurity,  most  imperfectly 
known,  because  passed  in  silence ;  although,  as  we  shaU 
presently  see,  &r  indeed  from  inertion.  I  allude  to  the 
interval  between  his  entrance  into  the  '^  Regiment 
de  la  F^re,"  in  1786,  and  his  first  attraction  of  public 
notice  in  1798  and  1794,  between,  in  fitct,  boyhood 
and  man's  estate,  or  the  dawn  and  development  of 
mental  action.  How  he  had  employed  this  important 
space,  when  the  mind  discovers  and  directs  its  voli- 
tions and  capacities,  was  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry, 
with  scanty  means  of  satis&ction.  Nothing  in  his 
childhood,  as  we  gather  from  the  report  of  his 
schoolfellow,  Bourienne,  or  from  the  incidental  commu- 
nications of  his  fiunily,  seemed  distinctly  prefigurative 
of  his  fritnre  greatness ;  so  that  the  brilliant  manifes- 
tation of  his  superiority,  during  his  early  Italian 
campaigns,  on  every  arising  occasion  of  display, 
whether  in  military,  administrative,  or  political  direc- 
tion, burst  on  the  world  with  sudden  and  start- 
ling effect.  '^  We  have  our  master,"  might  astonished 
Europe  truly  exclaim,  as  Sieyes  did  when,  like  Bibulus 
before  his  colleague  Cssar,  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  a  nullity,  and  waa  obliged  to  yield  precedence  in 
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oonsalar  rank  to  the  soldier,  on  their  joint  assumption 
of  power  in  November,  1799 — "  Messieurs,  nous  avons 
un  Maitre."  (Bignon,  i.,  page  6.)  How  fiir  this  pre- 
dominance of  character  was  the  unaided  gifl  of  nature, 
or  combined  fruit  of  study,  would,  it  is  likely,  have 
continued  an  unsolved  problem,  had  not  some  very 
late  revelations  led  to  its  explanation,  and  exhibited 
abundant  evidence,  that  the  wonders  of  his  rule  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  intuitive  movement,  or  impulsive 
inspiration,  but  from  a  well-disciplined  mind,  crowned 
in  the  result  of  its  labors,  with  the  conscious  triumphs 
of  cultivation,  which  urged  and  prepared  those 
after-glories,  that  must  ever,  notwithstanding  some 
occasional  shades  of  darkness,  rank  his  public  course 
amongst  the  most  memorable  eras  on  human  record. 

In  an  essay  on  the  early  youth  of  Napoleon,  by  M. 
Libri,  (an  Italian,  from  Florence,)*  we  are  informed 
that,  immediately  on  his  investiture  as  First  Consul, 
he  collected  and  inclosed  in  a  large  box  all  the  docu- 
ments of  his  previous  studies,  which  he  consigned  to 
the  trusty  keeping  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch — ^'  A 
remettre  au  Cardinal  Fesch  seul^" — ^was  superscribed 
by  himself;  and  the  deposit  was  religiously  guarded 
by  that  prelate  until  his  death,  when  its  contents  were 
revealed  to  public  view.     They  consist,  first,  of  his 

*TliiB  penon  has  since  obtained  no  enTiaUe  celebrity,  for  he  has  been 
oonTicted  of  having  stolen  several  valuable  documents,  and  precious  volumes, 
from  the  Parisian  national  library,  which  he  sold  in  London.  Conscions  of 
guHt,  he  had  fled  from  justice,  and  possibly  may  have  possessed  himself,  at 
least  for  a  while,  of  these  early  productions  of  Bonaparte,  which,  however, 
are  now,  I  believe,  restored  to  the  library.  Yet  this  man  was  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  a  professor  of  Science,  nor  was  the  National  libtary,  it 
appears,  the  only  one  that  suffered  by  his  depredations.  Our  Sezagenerian 
Reminiscent,  Beloe,  was  charged,  I  remember,  with  something  sinular,  not 
very  many  years  since,  and  literary  annals  name  several  othen  equally  guilty. 
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correspondence,  and  the  relation  of  personal  occur- 
rences; and  secondly,  of  his  literary  compositions, 
meditations,  extracts,  &c.,  all  in,  or  corrected  hy 
his  own  hand,  and  forming,  exclusively  of  various 
detached  papers,  no  less  than  thirty-eight  distinct 
packages.  One  of  considerable  volume  is  inscribed, 
"Epoques  de  ma  Vie,"  from  which  many  current 
inaccuracies  of  facts  or  dates  may  be  rectified,  in- 
dependently of  numerous  circumstances  now  first 
brought  to  light.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1791,  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  King,  and  that  his  com- 
mission as  captain  was  subscribed  by  that  ill-fitted 
sovereign  the  30th  of  August  1792,  twenty  days  after 
his  virtual  dethronement,  and  when  in  actual  capti- 
vity. This,  it  appears,  was  the  last  exercise  of  his 
royal  capacity,  as  if,  adds  M.  Libri,  he  wished  to  name 
his  successor.  Scarcely  had  three  weeks  followed, 
ere  the  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  the  republic 
proclaimed. 

The  correspondence  comprises  an  extensive  assem- 
blage of  letters  from  Paoli,  from  Dupuy,  his  master  at 
the  college  of  Brienne,  and  afterwards  his  librarian 
at  LarMsdmaison,  where  he  died,  from  Salicetti,  the 
Conventionalist  deputy,  and  others.  Faoli  had  been 
the  particular  friend  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  Napoleon's 
father,  by  whom  and  by  his  wife  Letitia,  though  then 
pregnant  of  the  ftiture  emperor,  he  was,  in  1769, 
accompanied  on  horseback  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  year's  campaign,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Corsica, 
and  drove  Paoli  a  refrigee  to  England.  It  was  simi- 
larly, teeming  and  on  horseback,  that  Jeanne  d' Albret 
traversed  France,  from  north  to  south,  in  1553,  in 
order  to  give  birth  to  her  renowned  son,  Henri'IV:,  in 
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her  native  principality  of  B^am.  The  mother  too,  of 
our  gracious  Queen,  when  in  the  same  oondition, 
hastened  from  the  continent,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
birth  of  her  child  on  British  ground. 

The  subjugation  of  his  native  land  by  France  was 
long  the  mournful  and  humiliating  meditatioix  of 
young  Napoleon ;  and  his  first  military  essays  were 
directed  to  the  fortification  and  defence  of  the  island 
against  its  haughty  masters,  for  whom  he  disguised 
not  an  abhorroiice  equal  in  intensity  to  his  subse* 
quently  professed  predilection.  In  1789,  he  thus 
addressed  Paoli,  still  in  England-^^^  66n6ral,  je  naquis 
quand  la  patrie  perissait  Trente  mille  Fran9ais 
Tomis  sur  nos  cdtes  noyant  le  trdne-  de  la  liberty  dans 
des  flots  de  sang :  tel  fut  le  spectacle  odieux  qui  vint 
le  premier  frapper  mes  regards."  How  often,  and 
how  bitterly,  has  Louis  Philippe  been  upbraided  with 
the  unpatriotic  tenor  of  his  letter  of  the  28th  July, 
1804,  when  in  exile  at  Twickenham,  to  Bishop 
Watson  I  (See  ante  note,  p.  333.)  And  yet,  how  much 
more  energetic  is  this  declaration,  with  numerous 
others  not  less  expressive  of  Bonaparte's  antuGalliam 
sentiments,  though  now  the  idol  of  the  French  nation ! 
Little  then  did  he  covet  the  title  of  Frenchman,  which 
afterwards  became  his  proudest  boast.  Previously, 
indeed,  I  could  not  well  account  for  his  studied  avoid- 
ance, at  a  later  period,  of  all  allusion  to  Corsica ;  but 
here  it  is  manifest  that  the  consciousness  of  his  former 
contrasted  feelings  with  his  subsequent  enthusiasm  for 
the  enslavers  of  his  country,  commanded  this  silence. 
Let  the  second  paragraph  of  his  testament  be  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  letter  to  Paoli ;  it  is  thus 
forcibly  couched—"  Je  desire  que  mes  cendres  reposent 
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Sttf  led  bords  de  la  Seine,  an  milieu  de  ce  penple  que 
j'ai  tant  aime;"  and  great  surprise  will  be  felt  that 
these  discrepant  documents  of  his  early  years  had  not 
been  destroyed.  It  is,  however,  with  some  diffidence, 
and  not  without  apologies,  that  M.  Libri  produces  such 
proofs  of  signal  variance  between  the  original  sensa- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  that  impassioned 
affection,  of  which  he  so  anxiously  impressed  the 
belief  on  his  adherents,  and  not  less,  we  may  be 
certain,  in  aftertimed  entertained  himself,  for  a  people, 
at  once  the  object  and  instrument  of  his  conquests  and 
ambition. 

An  ardent  address,  in  1793,  to  the  redoubtable  Con- 
vention, in  vindication  of  Paoli,  when  arraigned  of 
corruption  and  treason  in  favor  of  England,  is  honor- 
able to  Bonaparte's  character;  for  such  an  act  of 
friendship,  or  justice,  was  then  nearly  equivalent 
to  self-sacrifice.  '*  Corrupteur,''  exdaims  his  young 
advocate,  ^et  pourquoi?  Four  donner  la  Corse  i 
TAngleterre,  lui  qui  ne  Ta  pas  voulu  donner  k  la 

France livrer  la  Corse  k  TAngleterre !    Qu*y 

gagnerait  il  de  vivre  dans  la  £uige  de  Londres  V*  A 
considerable  part  of  the  rough  draft  of  this  address, 
from  which  these  extracts  are  derived,  is  illegible ; 
and,  indeed,  at  all  times,  his  writing  was  pretty  much 
so.  Not  was  he  insensible  of  this  defect ;  for  when, 
during  his  imperial  sway,  a  petition  for  relief  was 
presented  to  him  by  his  old  writing  master,  grounded 
on  this  pretence,  or  title,  he  sharply,  or  derisively, 
retorted  on  the  suppliant,  **  Le  bel  il&ve  que  vou%avez 
fidt  \k !  Je  vous  en  fids  mon  compliment.*'  The  poor 
man's  prayer  was,  notwithstanding,  granted. 

No  letters  in  this  collection  appear  better  entitled 
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to  praise,  both  for  the  good  sense  they  evince  and  the 
instruction  they  convey,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  vrhich 
they  were  received  by  the  pupil,  than  those  of  the 
Minim  father,  Dupuy ;  but  his  literary  corrections  were 
of  small  advantage;  for  Bonaparte  never  acquired 
much  accuracy  of  style,  or  even  of  spelling,  though 
always  vivid  in  imagery,  and  energetic  in  expression. 
The  specimen?  here  adduced,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
little  shine  in  grace,  or  elegance  of  diction. 

During  this  period  of  preparation  for  the  larger 
theatre  of  his  exploits,  Napoleon  was  indefetigably 
intent  on  the  acquisition  of  soUd  knowledge,  and 
perused  the  most  accredited  works  on  science,  legisla- 
tion, and  history,  which  he  annotated,  extracted,  or 
undertook  to  refute.  But  of  his  direct  productions, 
the  History  of  Corsica,  which  he  was  known  to  have 
composed,  while  believed  to  be  lost,  was  the  most 
regretted.  Even  his  brother  Lucien,  (M6moires,  page 
92,)  who  says  that  he  had  made  two  copies  of  the 
manuscript,  deplored  its  loss ;  but  it  was  found  in  this 
deposit.  It  is  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to 
Eaynal,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at 
Marseilles,  and  embraces  the  insular  annals  from  their 
remotest  date  to  nearly  the  seventeenth  century.  M. 
Libri  represents  it  as  the  result  of  deep  research,  such 
as  the  fervent  character  and  premature  age  of  the 
author  would  hardly  lead  us  to  expect,  rich  in  illus- 
trative documents,  and  minute  in  the  quotation  of 
his  authorities.  Some  portions,  too,  are  of  the  most 
dramatic  effect;  and  amongst  these  prominent  in 
warmth  of  narration  is  the  episode  of  the  death  of 
Vanina  Ornano,  the  wife  of  Sampietro,  an  Italian 
commander  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
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and  the  ablest  defender  of  his  native  island  against 
the  Genoese.  Seduced  by  these  enemies  of  her 
country,  she  betrayed  its  interests  and  fled,  but  was 
captured,  and  sacrificed  by  her  husband's  hand,  a 
victim  to  his  patriotic  feelings.  The  scene  is  altoge- 
ther most  tragic  in  act  and  relation;  but  the  stem 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  did  not  long  survive  it.  In 
1567,  he  fell  by  assassination,  the  contrivance  of  the 
Oenoese,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  command  by  his 
son,  who  assumed  the  nobler  name  of  his  mother,  and 
after  a  short  contest,  having  entered  into  a  compro- 
mise with  the  invaders  of  the  island,  he  withdrew  to 
France,  where  his  services  procured  him  eventually 
the  marshal's  sta£  His  last  interview  in  1610,  pre- 
vious to  the  operation  (lithotomy,)  which  proved  fatal 
to  him,  with  Henry  lY.,  was  most  creditable  to  that 
monarch's  sensibility.  (Journal  de  Henry  IV.,  tome 
iy.,  page  5,)  I  well  recollect  the  magnificent  cenotaph 
in  the  cathedral  at  Bordeaux  of  this  Marshal  Omano, 
whose  parents'  direful  &te,  we  may  predict,  will  be 
produced  on  the  stage ;  and  scarcely,  indeed,  could 
the  tragic  muse  choose  more  fitting  subjects  for  her 
inspirations.  The  present  representative  of  the  name 
is  Military  Commandant  at  Tours  (Indre  et  Loire.) 

The  love  of  his  country,  antipathy  to  France,  and 
veneration  for  Faoli,  all  springing  from  the  same 
source,  were,  at  this  time,  the  reigning  impressions  of 
Bonaparte's  mind ;  and  he  gave  full  vent  to  them  in  a 
C!orsican  romance,  extant  in  his  own  hand,  and  in 
which  the  native  passion  and  its  instrument,  the  ven- 
detta  and  the  stiletto,  are  assigned  their  active  parts. 

Several  other  essays  of  fancy  likewise  exist,  such  as, 
'^  Le  Masque  Frophdte,"  an  eastern,  and  ^^  Le  Comte 
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d'£isex,"  an  EugliBh  story,  the  sabject,  Ukeinae,  of 
7%om(U  ComeiUe'e  best  fxagedy  •  all  displaying  ima- 
gia&tive  powen  of  considerable  compass.  Bat,  while 
tiiey  also  evince  &  perfect  command  of  the  Jangnage, 
the  preralence  of  Ids  native  accent  is  fltill  apparent  in 
various  words,  mch  as  supplier,  supportcTt  &c.,  whidi 
he  wrote — souppMei — eoupporter,  &c< 

One  of  these  papers  describes  the  morbid  sensations 
arising  from  a  combination  of  caoses,  which,  when  be 
wst  only  seventeen,  inspired  the  intention  of  scddde. 
It  thus  opens — "  Tonjours  seiil  an  milieu  des  hommes, 
je  rentze  pour  river  avec  moi-mSme,  et  me  livrer  A 
tottte  la  vivadtS  (a  strange  api^ication  of  the  express 
don)  de  ma  mSlancholie.     De  qnel  c6t£  est  elle  taamie 

anjourdliml     Da  c6t6  de  la  mort  Fnisque  rien 

n'est  plaisir  pour  moi,  pourquoi  snpporteim-je  des 
jours  on  rien  ne  me  prosp^  1  Quel  spectacle  rernd-je 
dans  mon  pays  1  Mes  compatriotes,  diarges  de  ctaiae^ 

embrassent  en  tremblant  la  main  qui  les  opprime 

Fran^ais,  vons  avez  encore  oorrompu  nos  moeors  1  Ce 
ne  sont  plus  ces  braves  Corses  qu'nn  h^xw  (Poali) 

•  Three  Vkench  poet*  had  already  enkjed  tLe  ume  nilijeet,  >llboii^  tlun 
of  recent  occuirpnco,  and  therefore,  as  ezpresied  by  Bscine,  in  his  preface  to 
tl|e  tngaij  of  Bi^aiet,  coatzarj  to  tke  caaoDs  of  oiticiam.  Golpren^de, 
BntLoT  of  BO  nMny  weariaowe  n»uince*,  nndeitook  it  ia  1533,  little  nure 
than  thirty  yean  posterior  to  llie  catastrophe,  and  not  withoQt  sncceu.  The 
AbU  Boyer,  in  1S73,  wm  not  to  tbrtuoMe ;  and,  ahortly  trftef,  the  jovDget 
ConuWe'i  fo  n^erior  dnpna  i^pBared-^the  sdierBinent,  it  iimiiiii.  of  o^ 
brty  days,  which  Voltaire  conddcn  no  uncommon  eflort ;  nor,  probably, 
wonid  it  have  prored  of  longer  composition  to  hia  own  rapid  pen.  He  thni 
pithily  nptNiaih  ths  ^ot,  "Je  yenx  qxfU  (Suex)  SM  demands  pardoft." 
aaya  Elizabetli,  "  JeneTenx  pas  demander  pardon,"  responds  tlieEarl;  "et 
vdli  le  drttine,"  concludea  Voltaire.  All  these  poeta,  according  to  him,  were 
eqndly  regwdlMs  d  hlMorical  aoeoiMy ;  httt— 

" FictoriboB  atque  Poetia 

Qoidlibet  aodendi  acmpra  fait  nqnft  poteatu." 

BortU.  de  ArU  Poeliea,  B,  10. 
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aaimait  de  aes  yertus  ,.,.., ......  La  viem'est  a  charge, 

parceque  les  hommes  ont  des  moeurs  auasi  ^loignees 
de9  mieime^,  que  la  clarta  de  la  lane  difS^re  de  celle 

du  soleil  ,,t  *. Quand  la  patrie  n'est  plus,  uu  bou 

dtoyen  doit  mourir."  Sach,  too,  was  the  conyiction 
of  Cato,  and,  in  relation  to  him,  it  had  the  sanction  of 
Cicero,  solely,  howeyer,  for  him,  (see  ante,  page  183,) 
and  e^Kceptionally — (De  Officiis,  lib.  i.,  cap.  31,  with 
Dr.  Pearce's  note.)  But  Napoleon  was  no  Cato,  and 
possessed  little  communion  of  nature  or  principle 
with  the  great  stoic.  One  would  rather  suppose  that 
be  had  risen  fresh  from  the  readmg  of  Werther ;  but 
cooler  reflection  succeeded,  and  withheld  his  hand,  as 
it  equally  preyailed  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  in 
latter  life,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  1814,  Tet,  how  near 
in  execution  was  the  act  which  would  haye  sayed  the 
liyes  of  millions  sacrificed  to  his  ambition!  Some 
atonement  still  he  has  left  in  his  admirable  Codes^ 
which  happily  form  the  models  of  continental  legislar 
tion,  and  will  be  the  noblest  monument  to  his  memory, 
when  the  trophies  of  conquest  shall  haye  passed  away, 
<Uike  a^  insubstantial  pageant  faded/'  (Tempest, 
iv.,  10 

Napoleon's  sense  or  definition  of  hve^  even  at  thii| 
youthfrd  juncture,  was  by  no  means  sentimental.  In 
a  dialogue  on  the  subject  he  says —  *^  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin 
de  ces  definitions  metaphysiques,  que  ne  font  jamais 
qu'embrouiller  les  choses.  Je  fais  plus  que  de  zuer 
I'existence  de  I'amour ;  je  le  crois  nuisible  4  la  society, 
au  bonheur  indiyiduel,  et  que  ce  serait  un  bienfait 
d'une  diyinite  protectrice  que  de  nous  en  difaire,  et 
d'en  deliyrer  les  hommes."  But  if  loye  did  not  exist, 
what  could  be  the  resulting  eyil  ]    StiU,  some  letters 
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would  seem  to  prove  that  he  was  not  quite  so  imper- 
vious to  the  passion,  even  as  a  sentiment;  but  it 
is  on  the  love  of  glory  that  he  rapturously  dwells, 
and  eloquently  expatiates  in  a  very  long  epistle, 
addressed,  singularly  enough,  to  a  young  lady.  It 
is,  in  fact,  rather  a  dissertation,  in  which  are  in- 
troduced the  honored  names  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  world,  patriots,  or  heroes,  '^  Leonidas,  Brutus, 
Charlemagne,  Washington,  Franklin,  Henry  IV.," 
with  some  Corsican  champions,  little  known,  however, 
to  general  fame.  He  ever  burnt  with  the  thirst 
of  fame.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  inborn  principle 
of  his  being,  the  master-spring  of  his  movements  ; 
although  his  ^^  Masque  Froph^te,"  pre-mentioned,  had 
for  its  prominent  aim  the  denunciation  of  ambition, 
and,  after  dilating  on  its  fatal  indulgence,  empha- 
tically concludes,  "Jusqu'oil  pent  porter  la  fureur 
de  rillustration  ?"  but  the  warning,  observes  M. 
Libri,  unhappily  was  lost  on  Napoleon  himself. 
For  if,  with  the  exulting  pride  of  a  conqueror,  though 
in  superb  disregard  of  the  earnest  deprecation  of  his 
most  experienced  Captains,  he  advanced,  impelled 
by  his  restless  spirit,  on  Moscow,  and  added  the 
^nerable  capital  of  the  north  to  the  many  over  which 
had  waved  his  victorious  banners,  its  rapidly  succeed- 
ing conflagration  allowed  a  very  brief  indulgence  of 
the  rapturous  enjoyment,  and  soon  compelled  a  preci- 
pitate and  distant  removal  from  the  flaming  city. 

'*  Ergo  vivida  vis  animi  pervicit,  et  extra, 
Processit  longe  flammantia  mcenia  urhis" 

Lueret,  lib.  i.,  74. 

Many  of  these  essays  were  ready  for  the  press,  such 
as  the  "  History  of  Corsica,"  extending  to  eighty 
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pages,  a  "Memoir  on  the  Manner   of   Projecting 

Bombs,"  &c.,  but  the  major  part  of  the  thirty-eight 

parcels,  or  cahiers^  were  much  intermixed  in  their 

contents,  though  uniformly  distinguished  by  marginal 

dates,  from  the  earliest,  of  26th  April,  1786,  to  the 

last  of  14th  March,  1793.     Napoleon,  indeed,  prided 

himself  on  his  memory  of  dates.     And  so  did  our 

George  IV.,  we  are  told  by  Sir  A.  Cooper — "  Dates 

also  in  history,  he  could  well  recollect,  and  it  was 

dangerous  to  differ  with  him  concerning  them,  as  he 

Mras  sure  to  be  right."    (Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 

vol.  i.,  page  348.)    ^^  Je  suis  dou6  de  la  memoire  des 

chififres,"  vauntingly  said  Napoleon  to  the  Emperor 

Alexander,  on  accurately  stating  that  (1356)  of  the 

Oermanic  Golden  Bull,  to  the  Autocrat's  astonishment, 

in  their  interview  at  Erfurth.    But,  as  may  be  seen  in 

the  first  volume  of  these  Essays,  page  251,  he  was  on 

that  occasion  the  unconscious  dupe  of  an  artifice  of 

his  courtiers,  and  in  particular  of  Charles  Dalberg, 

Prince  Primate,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire,  who  contrived  and  laid  the  snare  for  his 

vanity.* 


*  Thia  prelate  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  andent  houues  of  Germany  j 
but  the  genealogists  of  that  antiquarian  region,  not  aatiafted  with  ita  authcai- 
tic  illnatration,  pretend  that,  like  the  French  atock  of  Levi  Mirepoix,  it  waa 
in  itB  origin  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  reoeiyed  from  Qnintilina 
Varus,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  castle,  "  Hermsheim,"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  still  forms  part  of  the  family  poaaeaaiona.  (See 
Oent.  Hag.  for  October  1840,  page  364.)  Bcdeaiaatical  honora  were  accn<^ 
mulated  on  him  by  the  elector  of  Mentz ;  and  he  proved  fully  entitled  to 
them  by  peraonal  merit,  as  well  aa  learned  acquirementa,  independentiy  of 
his  high  birth.  He  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of,  and  patroniaed  the  moat 
eminent  wzitera  of  the  day  at  Manheim,  Weimar,  &c.,  auch  aa  Wieland, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Miiller,  and  Schiller.  This  last  great  poet  was  indebted  to 
his  protection  for  the  first  exhibition  at  Manheim,  in  1783,  of  hia  **I>ie 
Kauber,"  or  "  The  Robbera,"  aa  well  aa  for  aome  valuable  correctiona  of  that 
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hiB  high  aspinrftioiis.    Nothiag,  in  a  word,  was  aacred 
tiiat  stood  in  the  way  of  a  eherished  project,  while  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  songht  not  evil  merely  fiir  the 
pleasnie  of  its  perpetration.    Apart,  bowever,  fiom 
the  myriads  sacrifieed  to  his  thirst  of  oonqiiest,  the 
deaths  of  a  royal  dnke,  of  the  bookseller  Palm,  or 
indirectiy  of  Toassaint  Loavertaie,  impreaaed  them^ 
selves  witib  moie  or  less  proominenee  of  guHt  on  his 
memoxy,  as  ever  wiU  his  barbarons  cmelty  to  the 
Pope,  and  treachery  to  the  Bourbons  of  Siiain,  inde* 
pendently  of  the   minor    objects   of  his    despotic 
treatment,  Madame  de   Sta^  Madame    Heoamiflg, 
CSiateaubriand,  and  many  more.    We  aw  also  told 
by  the  Comte  d^Hauterive,  inhisMemoirSybow  deeply 
he  regretted  not  haying  homed  Vienna  to  tl^  gvoond, 
in  1809,  and  so  cxippled  the  Amtrian  empire,  ashe 
had  done  Prussia,  as  to  ineapacitato  it  £mm  v^newing 
the  war  in  1818.     That,  however,  may  appear  bo 
nnpardonable  source  of  regret,  but  when  Maiahal 
8uchet  announced  to  him  the  capture  of  the  duke  of 
Angoullme,  ^^  Let  Mm  be  instantly  shot"    ^  Que  le 
prince  soit  fusil6  sur  le  champ,''-Tr%was  his  fearAd 
command.    On  Sudiet*a  remonstrance,  howey w,  he 
acquiesced  in  the  impolicy  of  ike  act,  and  replied, 
*^  Eh  bien,  qu'il  parte,  mais  exigez  de  hii  qu'il  rende 
les  diamants  de  la  couronne/'  No  doujbt,  on  the-  odicff 
hand,  if  Napoleon  had  at  the  time  &llen  kxto  the 
power  of  the  royal  forces^  his  life<  -would  have  beea 
forfeited.     'He  might,  we  are  likewise  told,  hate 
escaped  to  America,  he  said,  but  then  he  would,  like 
his  brdther  Joseph,  have  been  wholly  oyerlooked, 
whereas  in  England,  or  in  her  detention,  his  captivity 
would  keep  alive  and  embittei;  the  hatred  of  France 
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agmiiflt  her.  ^^  Mon  martyre  k  Ste.  Heline  assorera 
Ta  cmuonne  k  mon  fik,"  he  added.  His  son^s  premap 
tore  death  preduded,  of  course,  all  chance  of  this 
psedestined  suceessbn,  which,  though  m  a  minor 
degfree,  has  devolved  on  Ins  nephew. 

IStiU,  as  previously  in  these  volumes,  and  more  than 
ence  asserted,  when  his  great  mind  had  the  good 
fortune  to  contemplate  any  beneficent  object,  its 
mighty  energies  were  displayed  in  equal  fulness  of 
exertion,  and  accomplishment  of  purpose,  as  his  Codes 
of  jurisprudence — (more  especially  the  ^^  Code  Civil,") 
the  restoration  of  the  national  and  general  freedom 
of  worship— the  magnificent  roads — ^the  moral  control 
and  decency  of  the  theatre,*  as  well  as  of  his  own 
court,  &c.,  attest  ^^  Si  sic  omnia," — ^may  we  well  say ! 
Constituted  alike,  in  supremacy  of  power  and  strength 
of  will — 'Ma  volenti  la  plus  inergique  des  temps 
modemes,"  as  characterised  by  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
of  whom  it  was  said — '*  vouloir  c'est  pouvoir,"  equally 
puissant,  in  a  word,  with  perfect  freedom  of  choice, 

*At  page  357»  (ante)  Kapoleon's  condemnatioii  of  Moli&re'a  Tbrlif^, 
and  declaration  that  he  would  nerer  hare  allowed  it  to  be  rcpAeacnted,  ao 
dangerooaly  did  it  exhibit  xeligioaa  derotion,  are  atnm^y  ezpreaaed.  Indeed 
Europe  haa  adopted  thia  name  aa  the  aymbol  or  impenmiation  of  hypocrisy. 
In  the  play  itself  Moli^  convertB  it  into  a  Terb,  (aa  we  haTe  lately  done  that 
of  the  miacreant  Burke,)  when  he  makes  Marianne's  f«<wm<«,  Dotine^ 
ezdaim  to  her  yonng  miatreaa,  (Acte  iL,  sc.  8.) 

'*  Vous  seres,  ma  fin,  iarUi^ffiU** 
Shakspere,  in  like  manner,  creates  a  new  word,  where  Bianoa  says  of  hsr 
dster  Katharine,  that— 

«  Beinir  mad  heneliL  she's  madly  "^•♦^*^ :" 
to  whioh  Gremio  replies-— 

««I  warrant  him,  Petmchio  is  Kai$dJ" 

Taming  of  M#  Strww,  Act  iii.,  sc.  2. 
We  thns,  too,  find  Madame  de  SMgn^  in  her  letter,  dated  the  29th  Angnst 
1670»  to  Bnssi-Babatin,  coining  a  norel  expression— JiaMwMNii,  to  signiiy 
the  iiuBily  readiness  of  wit. 
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for  good  or  evil  action,  a  noble  opportunity  lay  open 
to  him  of  perpetuating  his  name  in  illustrious  associ- 
ation with  the  benefiBu^tors  of  his  species ;  but  another 
source  of  renown,  unhappily,  in  dazzling  his  imagina- 
tion, perverted  his  better  and  sounder  feelings,  and  he 
preferred  the  fame  of  a  blood-stained  conqueror,  now- 
become  the  melancholy  but  special  and  most  distinc- 
tive character  adherent  to  his  memory. 


I 


THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  TONGUE. 


Cbrk,  September,  1844. 

The  "  UNIVERSALITY  of  the  French  tongue"  is  a 
cherished  assumption ;  and  the  boast,  if  narrowed  in 
its  construction  to  the  popular  use  of  the  epithet,  (see 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September,  1843,  page 
259,)  or  applied  in  space  to  Europe,  is  not  without 
foundation.  In  1784,  on  the  command  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  whose  predilection  for  the  langpiage  was 
always  so  partially  evinced,  the  subject  was  proposed 
as  a  prize  essay  by  the  academy  of  Berlin,  which  that 
same  year  crowned  the  discourses  of  J.  C.  Schwab,  and 
of  Rivarol,  now  forming  the  second  volume  of  the 
collection  called  "  L'Esprit  de  Rivarol,"  (1808, 2  vols., 
12mo.)  It  is  a  brilliant,  yet  rather  superficial  dis- 
course, not  unlike  himself,  who,  with  Champfort  and 
Champcenetz,  composed  the  dazzling  triumvirate  of 
Parisian  wits,  as  indicated  in  the  review  of  Svrinbume's 
work,  (page  349,  ante,)  and  were  competitors  for  collo- 
quial fame,  when  sparkling  thoughts,  bright  effusions, 
and  liveliness  of  repartee,  constituted  primary  claims 
to  social  admiration.   And  never,  truly,  did  the  French 


I 
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metropolis  shine  in  more  vivid  splendor  of  conver- 
sational talent  than  at  that   period.    The   &ct    is 
emphatically  attested  by  Madame  de  Stael,  herself  a 
conspicuous  star  in  the  resplendent  horizon,  who  says. 
Jamais  cette  societe,  tant  vant6e  pour  son  charme  et 
son  6clat,  n'a  &t&  aussi  brillante  et  aussi  s^rieuse  tout 
ensemble,  que  pendant  les  trois  ou  quatre  premieres 
ann^es  de  la  Revolution,  a  compter  de  1788  k  1791.'* 
(Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Franfaise,  tome  i., 
page  381 — ed.  1818.)    Yet  these  flashes,  or  apparent 
inspirations,  it  is  well  known  were  not  unfrequently 
^des  impromptus  faits  k  loisir,"  elaborated  in  pre- 
vious study,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  expression  or 
bursting  utterance  of  the  moment.    We  too,  could 
produce  our  Chesterfields,  our  Selwyns^  our  Sheiidans, 
and  Currans,  of  traditional  celebrity,  in  that  evanescent 
exertion  of  talent,  followed  by  Coleridge,  Theodore 
Hook,  my  gifted  friend.  Dr.  Maginn,  with  numerous 
others — all,  however,  eclipsed  in  native  powers  by 
Johnson,  or  at  least  not  so  fortunate  in  transmitted 
fiune — ^'^  Carent  quia  vate  sacro."    But  in  our  female 
drdes  we  scarcely  ue  enabled^  I  apprehend,  to  oppose 
any  successful  rivals  to  the  Dude&nts,  the  Oeoffrins,  or 
Mademoiselle  I'Espinasse^  and  far  less  to  Mad.  de  Stad 
and  Sophie*Amaud-^to  tibe  polished  point  of  the  one, 
the  keen  allusions  and  apt,  though  too  often  unfemi- 
nine,  vivacity  of  the  other.   The  Revolution  eventually 
acted  on  tb^se  rimnians^  ot  *^  bureaux  d'esprit,"  as  they 
were  termed,  with  equal  influence,  suspensive   or 
mortal,  as  on  all  existing  institutions;  but»  though 
not  wholly  extinct,  they  have  never  recovered  thdr 
fimner  lustre.  Rivarol'a  mature  works,  written  during 
hiaemlgaition,  weie  move  solid  however ;  but  the  Abb^ 
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Gktbriel  Henry's  "  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Pranfaise/* 
(1822,  2  vols.,  8vo.,)  is  of  superior  texture;  and,  at 
page  270  of  the  first  tome,  his  remarks  on  this  claimed 
universality  of  his  tongue  are  entitled  to  notice.  It 
records  the  successive  evolutions  of  the  language ;  and 
a  comparative  view  of  the  English  with  the  Italian 
and  Spanish,  is  fairly  presented  in  the  ^  ParalleU  del 
Vocabulari,  Italiano,  Spagnuolo,  ed  Inglese,"  &c. — 
(Milano,  1817— Svo.) 

The  French  language,  ere  it  had  surrendered  its 
independence,  or  sunk  subdued  and  unnerved  under  the 
imposed  fetters  of  the  Academy,  was  fer  more  vigorous, 
freer  of  movement,  and  variant  in  inflexion,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  poetry  of  Marot,  Ronsart,  or  Malherbe, 
as  well  as  in  the  prose  of  Froissard,  Comines,  Rabelais, 
Amyot,  Montaigne,  Charron,  Brantdme  and  Descartes. 
It  has  lately,  however,  recovered  much  of  its  long 
compressed  elastic  energy,  without  impairing  its  cha- 
racteristic lucidity.  Swift  regretted  that  an  Academy, 
in  restraint  of  what  he  considered  the  exuberant 
tendency  of  the  English  tongue,  was  not  instituted. 
His  sentiments  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  under 
the  title  of  '^  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and 
ascertaining  the  English  Tongue." 

The  recommendation  was  not  adopted;  and  our 
vernacular  idiom  is,  as  I  believe  in  consequence,  con- 
siderably more  copious  than  its  rival.  It  is  more 
widely  spread  in  space,  and  embraces  a  larger  mass  of 
people  in  its  use,  than  the  French,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  still  greater  relative  extension.  ^^  Even  now,"  to 
borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold's  inaugural  lecture, 
'^  it  is  covering  the  earth  from  one  end  to  the  other." 
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It  is,  in  fact,  commensarate  in  practice,  partial  or 
general,  with  the  empire  of  its  'birth,  from  whose 
surface,  still  more  demonstrably  and  with  greater  pre- 
cision of  fact  than  the  boast  of  the  Hispano-German 
Caesar,  Charles  V.,  the  light  of  day  is  never  wholly 
withdrawn,  for  on  some  portion  of  its  vast  expanse 
the  sun  is  always  visible  above  the  horizon.  And,  as 
to  its  superior  riches,  I  may  appeal  to  a  very  simple 
test.  Let  any  dictionary,  French  and  English,  be 
compared  in  their  respective  divisions,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  the  former  will  be  at  once  apparent  in  its 
numbered  pages ;  an  uniform  result  which  has  often 
surprised,  and  not  less  mortified,  many  a  French 
acquaintance,  before  whom,  always  selecting  an  edition 
of  his  country's  press,  for  surer  effect,  I  have  tried 
this  plain  criterion.  A  more  minute  parallel  may  be 
seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November, 
1841,  page  490.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  confess, 
without  some  feeling  of  humiliation,  that  I  have 
witnessed  the  advantage  conferred  on  our  neighbours 
by  the  preference  of  their  language  in  our  foreign 
diplomacy. 

The  least  civilised  nation  of  Europe,  confessedly 
possesses  the  ablest  diplomatists,  though  rarely,  indeed, 
natives  of  Russia.    They  speak  all  languages.     "T« 

ivT^y."  They  can  assume  the  garb  and  personate  the 
character  of  every  people,  **make  themselves  all 
things  to  all  men,"  and,  balancing  in  the  impassive 
scale  of  policy  any  case  of  interest,  alternately  wield 
the  imperious  wand  of  a  Popilius,  or  affect  the  blan- 
dishments of  a  Talleyrand,  or  seductions  of  a  Marlbo- 
rough, whom  Lord  Chesterfield  represents  as  not  less 
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successful  in  n^otiation  than  in  the  field.  But  never 
do  we  find  a  Muscovite  politician  moved  by  a  liberal 
impulse,  or  enticed  by  a  generous  feeling,  to  deflect 
in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the  traced  course  of  his 
ambition.  In  truth,  our  own  foreign  agents  &11  under 
the  same  selfish  censure  in  continental,  or,  at  least, 
French  opinion,  however,  we  may  think,  unjustly; 
but  the  hate  and  thirst  for  revenge  of  vanquished 
France  can  only  be  satiated  or  quenched  in  the  reta- 
liated defeat  and  blood  of  her  victor,  ^'Longe, 
longe  absit  ilia  dies !"  The  declaration  of  Chatham, 
unworthy,  both  in  truth  and  policy,  of  a  great  states* 
man,  'Hhat  France  was  our  natural  enemy,''  now 
nearly  extinct  in  use,  and,  I  trust,  in  feeling,  with  all 
educated  Britons,  has  changed  its  direction,  and  is 
retorted  on  ourselves  by  those  who  were  its  objects. 
That  England  is  the  bom  foe  of  France  is  proclaimed 
and  echoed  by  almost  every  pen  and  tongue.  Most 
deeply  do  I  lament  and  deprecate  this  national 
estrangement.  Rivals,  not  enemies,  let  us  be,  and 
competitors  for  the  amelioration,  not  the  destruction, 
of  human  life.  ^^Yerum  haec  nobis  certamina  ex 
honesto  maneant,"  I  love  to  repeat  with  Tacitus. 
(Annal.  iii.,  55.) 

Milton  wrote  his  dispatches  in  Latin ;  for  Cromwell 
would  acknowledge  no  modem  superiority.  The 
danger  of  misconception,  or  misrepresentation,  is  also 
to  be  feared,  and  not  always  discoverable  by  our 
ministers.  Walpole,  we  are  told  by  his  son,  was 
\rholly  ignorant  of  French,  as  our  first  George  had  to 
regret,  and  Canning's  knowledge  of  it  was  very  slight, 
nor  was  the  two  Pitt's  acquaintance  *  with  it  much 
superior.     Fox's  vaunted  scholarship  was  also  found 
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deficient,  on  trial,  by  Napoleon,  (See  onr  first  yolume, 
page  77,)  though  far  above  that  of  the  Pelhams, 
(Newcastle  and  his  brother,)  so  that,  like  our  Easton 
dragomans,  the  interpreters  might  designedly  or 
unconsciously  pervert  the  minister's  intentions.  Very 
lately,  our  envoy  to  Brazil,  in  his  first  audience  with 
the  young  sovereign  of  that  region,  addressed  him  in 
French.  Last  year,  however,  the  correspondence 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Prussian  Minister^ 
Baron  Bidow,  on  the  commercial  international  charges, 
(Zolverein)  was  carried  on  in  their  respective  tongues, 
though  not  without  the  German's  complaint  of  this 
departure  from  rule,  which  had  originated  with  Lord 
Aberdeen.     I  hope  he  will  continue  it. 

The  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  always  spoke  Italian  to 
foreign  ministers ;  it  was  then,  Voltaire  aaserts,  as  the 
French  now  is,  the  language  of  diplomacy.  Charles 
XIL,  of  Sweden,  with  the  spirit  of  Croinwell,  would 
not  condescend  to  employ  any  other  tongue  than 
Latin ;  but  our  Elizabeth  was  proud  of  her  acquire- 
ments, and  desirous  of  displaying  them.  She  generally 
conversed  with  the  ambassadors  of  southern  Europe 
in  their  own,  and  with  those  of  the  north  in  the  Latin, 
language.  Her  prompt  retort  in  1597,  on  the  Polish 
envoy  of  Sigismund  III.,  appears  demonstrative  of 
the  mastery  she  possessed  of  the  Roman  idiom,  which, 
however,  she  must  have  pronounced  somewhat  diffe- 
rently from  the  present  English  mode,  to  have  made 
herself  intelligible.  Erasmus  had  contributed  to 
reform  the  vicious  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and,  with  Lilly  and 
Colet,  corrected  many  similar  defects  in  our  universi- 
ties;  but  the  sound  of  our  vowels  has  continued 
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unchanged;  and  strangers,  consequently,  as  I  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  witness,  do  not  understand 
our  oral  Latin.  Indeed,  it  was  for  some  time  my  own 
case ;  for  I  recollect  having  attended  the  performance 
of  Terence's  Fhormio  by  the*  Westminster  scholars, 
when,  from  my  foreign  education,  I  could  scarcely 
follow  the  speakers.  ^^  Domine,  non  intelligo  AngUce," 
responded  Scaliger  to  the  Latin  address  of  an  English 
student :  and  can  words,  I  may  ask,  be  more  dissimilar 
than  the  '^  Explana  mihi"  of  old  Demipho,  directed 
to  Fhormio,  (Act  iL,  sc.  3,  33,)  in  an  English,  or  con- 
tinental mouth  ?  Roger  Ascham,  who  had  travelled, 
and  must  have  experienced  the  necessity  of  assimula- 
tion,  may  have  equally  impressed  it  on  his  pupil 
Elizabeth,  as  probably  did  LudovicusVives,  a  Spaniard, 
in  his  instructions,  on  her  predecessor  Mary.  George 
Buchanan,  too,  a  long  and  early  resident  in  other 
countries,  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught  James  the 
accent  he  had  himself  acquired,  and  thus  enabled  the 
royal  scholar  to  be  understood.  Milton  and  Johnson, 
we  find,  differed  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
more  general  European  pronunciation ;  but  the  great 
poet,  when  abroad,  saw  that  it  was  indispensable,  as 
Latin  was  then  so  much  more  the  medium  of  com- 
munication than  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards, 
when  Johnson  published  his  life  of  Milton.  '^Let 
travellers  be  perfect  Latinists,  not  only  for  pen,  but 
for  speech.  The  Latin  tongue  cements  all  the  learned 
world,  as  it  were,  into  one  nation.  Without  it  travel- 
lers are  for  some  time  such  silly  mutes  that  it  rests 
with  the  companies  charity  to  think  that  they  have 
some  reason,"  says  a  contemporary  of  Milton,  quoted 
in  this  Magazine  for  August  1840,  p.  121.     It  was  in 
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Latin  that  Johnson  conversed  with  the  learned  Jesuit 
Boscowich,  because,  said  Arthur  Murphy,*  ^'  he  did 
not  understand  the  pronunciation  of  the  French." 
(Boswell,  vol.  iii.,  page  293.)  But  assuredly  his 
Latin  utterance  must  have  been  fully  as  strange  to  the 
accomplished  Italian,  who,  in  contradiction  to  my 
countryman's  further  statement,  spoke,  as  he  avowedly 
wrote,  the  language  with  classic  elegance.  The  sub- 
ject vividly  reminds  me  of  the  contrasted  impression 
once  made  on  my  organ  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  an 
Italian  accent,  by  a  clergyman  educated  at  Rome,  and 
the  same  ecclesiastic's  delivery  of  a  sermon,  imme* 
diately  after,  in  his  native  idiom.  It  was  a  transition 
from  the  beautiful  church-hymn,  the  '^  Adeste  Fideles," 
as  sung  in  Venice,  to  the  harsh  intonations  of  a 
Highlander's  pibroch,  however  inspiriting  to  the 
martial  Scott — from,  I  may  say,  the  charm  of 
Paganini's  violin  to  the  rugged  bagpipe,  or  the  touch- 
ing simplicity  of  the  final  lines  of  the  lUad  and 
the  Paradise  Lost,  compared  with  the  croaking  of 
Aristophanes'  ^*  Frogs,"  (Act  i.,  sc.  5,)  and  the  grating 
portals  of  the  infernal  regions,  in  our  own  great  poet's 
epic.  Such,  too,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  the 
variance  between  the  deep-toned  brogue  of  the  bri- 
gaded Irish  officers  in  speaking  English,  and  the 

*  This  gentleman,  it  is  known,  on  terminating  his  coU^iate  ooune  at  St. 
Omer,  was  placed  in  a  commercial  house  of  this  city.  The  establishment 
was  that  of  my  great-nnde,  Mr.  Harold,  which,  however.  Murphy  soon 
abandoned  for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  the  law  and  letters,  but 
without  the  slightest  ground  of  personal  dissatisfaction  with  his  master, 
who  was  a  most  amiable  and  highly  connected  gentleman.  Several  of  his 
nearest  relatives  have  long  enjoyed  the  most  important  administrative  offices 
in  Catholic  Germany,  particularly  in  Bavaria,  where  the  recognised  antiquity 
of  the  Harold  family  entitled  them  to  the  fint  distinctions  at  court. 
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exquisite  polish  of  their  foreign  accents,  acquired  in 
high  military  intercourse  ahroad. 

Nor,  amongst  the  important  results  to  France  of 
the  prevalence  of  her  idiom,  should  we  overlook  the 
many  writers  of  first  eminence,  who,  by  adopting  it, 
have,  though  of  foreign  birth,  been  generally  classed 
with  her  authors,  and  thus  shed  the  bright  radiance 
of  their  names  on  her  science  or  letters.  Proud 
may  France,  or  any  country,  be  of  the  associated 
glories  of  Lagrange,  of  Cuvier,  of  Malte-Brun,  and  of 
Humboldt,  or  of  Hamilton,  my  countryman,  and 
Bousseau,  with  the  old  chroniclers,  Froissard,  Monstre^ 
let,  Comines,  &c.,  who  were  all  aliens,  though  Mr. 
D'Israeli  (Curiosities  of  Literature,  page  445,)  calls 
the  last  a  Frenchman.  Among  foreigners  by  birth, 
yet  not  by  language,  we  must  also  number  BerthoUet, 
who,  by  the  happy  application  of  science  to  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  saved  or  gained  for  the  chosen  soil,  whose 
precincts  he  had  never  entered  until  his  four-and* 
twentieth  year,  an  annual  sum  of  forty  millions  of 
francs.  Such  was  the  ascertained  fruit  of  the 
improved  processes  introduced  by  him  into  the 
manufacture  of  dyeing  or  bleaching  matter,  as  well  as 
of  glass  and  soap.  Of  this  last  article,  so  essential  to 
cleanliness  and  health,  and  which,  in  extent  of  use, 
may  be  almost  considered  a  criterion  of  comparative 
civilisation,  the  quantity  consumed  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  supply  has  doubled,  as  every  one  in 
recollection  of  the  former  and  present  appearance  of 
all  classes  in  France  must  be  convinced  of.  Professor 
Liebig,  in  his  "Letters  on  Chymistry,"  (letter  ilL,) 
states,  that  France  formerly  imported  soda,  the  element 
of  soap,  from  Spain,  at  tiie  cost  of  about  a  million 
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sterling;  but  Le  Blanc  discovered  how  to  make  it 
from  common  salt,  doubtless  a  great  advantage  to 
France;  and  the  fiirther  facility  of  purchase  from 
BerthoUet's  ameliorations,  has  produced  the  present 
strikingly  advanced  national  neatness  of  personal 
habits.  To  no  native  chymist  has  France  been  more 
indebted,  and,  though  not  so  eloquent,  or  rather 
fluent,  as  Fourcroy,  he  too  could  enliven  his  course  of 
lectures  with  various  anecdotes.  One,  in  particular, 
during  the  memorable  expedition  to  Egypt,  whither 
he  accompanied  Bonaparte,  under  whose  auspices  he 
cooperated  with  Monge  in  founding  and  enriching 
the  Grand  Cairo  Institute,  as  I  heard  it  in  glowing 
recital  from  his  own  lips,  and  may  be  pardoned  for 
thus  dwelling  in  fond  retrospect  on  the  merits  of  an 
honored  friend  and  teacher,  I  shall  briefly  repeat. 
Ordered  by  his  renowned  commander  to  try  the  nerves 
of,  and  impress  with  admiration  of  European  supe- 
riority, a  native  chief,  the  Sheik  El  Berkey,  he 
condensed,  in  accumulated  action,  the  most  potent 
elements  of  chymical  combination,  including  the  ter- 
rific frilminating  powder  of  his  own  invention ;  but 
the  impassive  Musulman  stood  unmoved,  and  betrayed 
not  an  excited  muscle ; — ^^  Impavidum  ferient  ruinee,'' 
as  Berthollet  added ;  and  the  truly  astonished  witness 
of  this  test  of  firmness  was  Bonaparte  himself,  at  the 
barbarian's  unsubdued  apathy  on  the  occasion.  The 
&ct  I  find  also  reported  by  Bourrienne,  in  his  Me- 
moires,  tome  ii.,  page  178. 

Thus  to  France  we  see  ascribed  this  eminent  man, 
who  did  not  even  owe  his  education  to  the  country ; 
nor  did  the  eloquent  and  conscientious  Joseph  Le 
Maistre;  nor,  again,  did  Lagrange,  or  B.  Constant, 
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with  SO  many  more  Savoyards  and  Swiss ;  nor»  we  may 
add,  the  musical  composers  of  whom  she  is  most 
proud,  Gossec  and  Gretry,  without  including  LuUi, 
the  boast  of  the  preceding  age.    It  is  similarly,  though 
with  better  right,  as  subjects  of  Rome,  that  the  great 
city  claimed  the  fame  of  Terence,  of  Apuleius,  and  of 
Claudian,  natives  of  Africa,  or  of  the  Senecas,  of 
Lucan,  of  Quintillian,  Columella,  &c.,  fruits  of  Spain, 
and  Ausonius  of  France,  with  numerous  others  of 
alien    origin.     England,   on   equal    grounds,  might 
enlist  among  her  writers,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
&c.,  bom    under    our    sway,  or,  from   identity  of 
language,  the  subsequent  authors  of  America,  if  that 
circumstance  could  authorise  the  pretension.     And,  in 
other  paths  of  distinction,  is  not  Napoleon  himself  far 
more  Italian  than  French,  wholly,  in  fact,  the  former, 
even  should  we,  as  I  think  we  must,  notwithstanding 
the  contradictory  evidence  of  his  marriage  registry, 
place  his  birth   in  August,   1769,  rather    than   in 
February,  1768,  as  attested  by  his  own  signature  on 
his  union  with  Josephine,  that  is,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  France,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding that  event  by  sixteen  months  t    (See  Gent 
Mag.  for  December,  1839,  page  589.)    '^  Sa  toumure, 
son  esprit,  son  langage  sont  empreints  d'une  nature 
etrangere,"  as  reported  of  him  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  had  studied  him  well  in  her  **  Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution  Fraufaise,"  tome  ii.,  page  198.     Neither 
the  blood  nor  soil  of  France  formed  a  principle  of  his 
being,  while  both  were  essentially  Italian,  as  Jersey 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  English,  which  a  native  of 
the  Mauritius  or  the  Ionian  islands,  immediately  on 
the  incorporation  of  these  localities,  would  hardly  be 
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considered.  Bat  these  analc^es,  though  in  my 
apprehension  not  mappUcahle,  would  carry  me  much 
too  &ij  were  I  to  overpass  the  precincts  of  studious, 
and  trench  on  the  sphere  of  active  life.  Besides,  I 
have  aheady  a  good  deal  transgressed  my  forethought 
limits,  pretty  much  as  we  find  gentl^nen  too  often  do 
in  their  building  estimates. 


D'ALEMBERT. 


I%e  Men  of  Letters  and  Science^  who  Jlourisked  in  the  Hmes 
of  George  III.  By  Henbt  Lord  Brougham,  Member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France. — ^D'Alembert. 

Lord  Brougham  introduces  the  present  article  with 
an  emphatic  eulogy  on  the  study  of  the  mathematics. 
A  higher  or  more  apposite  theme  of  praise  could 
hardly,  indeed,  we  may  consonantly  affirm,  be  chosen, 
for  they  constitute  not  only  an  important  branch  of 
the  great  scientific  circle,  to  every  section  of  which, 
while  quite  independent,  in  their  own  sphere,  of  all 
extraneous  support,  they  are  essential  auxiliaries,  and 
scarcely  less  are  the  arts  tributary  to  their  aid,  but, 
again,  their  pursuit,  in  its  absorbing  empire  and 
concentrated  mental  action,  ensures  to  the  devoted 
aspirant  a  self-resource  and  refuge  from  the  world's 
turmoil.  To  this  mighty  influence  on  human  attain- 
ments, with  which  mathematics  are  so  extensively 
interwoven,  and  which  induced  Plato  to  make  their 
culture  an  indispensable  qualification  of  admission  to 
his  Academy — "'Ov^c^  a'^etcfii-rptiios  kialrw*'* — as  it  sug- 
gested to   Pythagoras   the    axiom,   that    they  were 


*  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  torn,  i.,  edit.  Mdbomii  Amaterd.    1692, 4to. 
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essential  to  the  well-being  of  man,  as  his  ruling  guide 
in  every  art  and  science,  mechanical  or  philosophic — 
TOW  Apt0fi€V9  (UTIOV9  9tvai  Tfji  TovtfiiEv— his  lordship  supexTulds 
a  scarcely  inferior  moral  effect    "  They  occupy,"  he 
asserts,  '*  the  attention  entirely,  abstracting  it  from  all 
other  considerations.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  said    to 
have  forgotten  the  season  of  his  meals ;  and  greater 
tranquillity  is  possessed  by  none  than  by  mathemati* 
cians."    This  asserted  serenity  of  mind  and  temper, 
the  retributive  homage,  we  trust,  of  his  lordship's 
personal  experience,  in  its  general  application,  does 
not  always  bear  the  test  of  inquiry;  but  what  is 
related  of  Sir  Isaac,  we  may  state,  was  exemplified  to 
a  much  greater  extent  by  the  celebrated  Vieta,  who 
often  spent  two  or  three  successive  days  in  immovable 
devotion  to  a  special  study,  such  as  the  mathematical 
analysis,  which  owes  much  to  him.     And  Madame 
Ferier,  the  sister  of  Pascal,  informs  us  that  her  fitther, 
(one  of  the  originators  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
with  the  Minim,   Father   Marsenne,   Roberval,  and 
others,  previous  to  its  royal  institution  in  1 666,)  con- 
scious of  the  predominant  passion  in  himself,  had 
removed  from  his  son's  access  every  volume  or  object  of 
scientific  attraction,  lest  the  early  indicated  predilection 
should  impede  the  child's  necessary  classical  tuition. 
The  precaution,  however,  proved  in  vain ;  for  we  are 
assured  that,  as  if  intuitively,  without  book  or  teacher, 
by  a  process  of  his  own,  which  his  sister  explains,  he 
advanced  to  the  thirty-second  problem  of  Euclid's  first 
book.     A  similar  apprehension  had  induced  GallUeo's 
father  to  counteract  his  son's  instinctive  astronomical 
propensities,  but  with  equal  failure  of  success.    These 
illustrations  of  his  views  his  lordship  has  not  adverted 
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to,  nor,  again,  to  the  striking  tact  of  Pascal's  relief 
from,  or  insensibility  to,  an  excruciating  tooth-ache, 
when  engaged  intensely  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
curve  called  "  La  Roulette,  or  Cycloid ;"  a  salutary 
effect  of  science,  without  example,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  time  of  Shakspere,  who  makes  Leonato  say  to  his 
brother  Antonio,  (Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  v., 
scene  1,) — 

**  There  never  was  yet  philosopher. 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently.** 

None  of  our  great  dramatist's  commentators  have 
referred  to  this  &ct,  which  probably  was  unknown  to 
them,  as  little  in  their  course  of  reading. 

But  the  most  signal  proof  or  instance  of  this  en- 
grossment of  the  mind,  also  omitted,  was  that  of 
Archimedes,  who,  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  stormed 
city,  and  encircled  by  a  soldiery  panting  for  blood 
and  rapine,  was  found,  in  total  abstraction  from  the 
frightful  scene,  tracing  the  figures  of  a  geometrical 
problem — "  intentum  formis  quas  in  pulvere  descrip- 
serat,"  as  stated  by  livy,  (lib.  xxv.,  31.)  Plutarch, 
however  (in  MarceHo,  p.  562,  edit.  H.  Stephani,  1572,) 
is  more  explicit.  He  tells  us  that,  when  seized  by  a 
soldier,  Archimedes  earnestly  entreated  a  short  respite 
to  conclude  his  solution,  and  on  the  soldier's  refusal, 
while  resisting  an  attempt  to  drag  him  to  Marcellus, 

was  slain.       **  Ovk  efiovXdro  icpiv  ^  reXeaai  to  wpopXtffta^  ical  Kara* 

mjcai  wpo9  r^y  avo^€lf ir.**  The  cvcut  cauuot  &il  to  call  in 
recollection  the  similar  request  and  fate  of  Lavoisier, 
in  revolutionary  France.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  years  after,  (U.  C.  540 — 679.)  Cicero,  then 
Questor  of  Sicily,  discovered  this  wonder-working 
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man's  tomb,  and  prided  himself  that  he,  ^'homo 
Arpinas,"  should  have  been  so  very  fortunate,  (Qosest. 
Tuscul.  v.,  23.)  In  the  last  century,  (1747)  Buffon 
experimentally  proved  the  power  of  burning  mirrors, 
such  as  Archimedes  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  fleet  and  batteries.*  His  lordship's  intro^ 
ductory  pages,  we  must  say,  are  filled  with  matter  by 
no  means  bearing  with  equal  point  or  interest,  as  these 
facts,  on  his  expressed  object,  which  would  have  been 
better  supported  by  apposite  examples  than  by  general 
assertion. 

Yet  this  abstraction  of  thought,  here  more  pecu- 
liarly attributed  to  mathematicians,  is  not  less,  we 
believe,  the  produced  effect  of  other  pursuits,  such  as 
metaphysics,  which,  in  their  mazes,  enfold  and  entrance 
the  faculties  with  quite  as  puissant  a  grasp.  Various 
passions,  enthusiastic  excitements,  ascetic  fervor,  or 
morbid  illusions,  as  we  daily  witness,  hold  fully  as 
exclusive  possession  of  the  imagination ;  and  so,  like- 
wise, do  the  arts,  music,  painting,  architecture,  &c. 
And  if  D'Alembert,  as  his  lordship  affirms,  sought 
repose  in  his  cherished  mathematics,  Lagrange  assur- 
edly not  his  inferior  as  an  analy6t,f  frequently  found 

*The  largest  barning  glaM,  probably  known^  waa  presented  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  1792,  by  Lord  Macartney. 

t  An  anecdote  demonstratiTe  of  this,  perhaps  the  first  of  analysta'  humane 
sensibilities,  derived  from  the  information  of  the  late  H.  GooflBroi  Saints 
Hilaire,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  lately  raised  at  Etampes,  his  natiro 
town,  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader.  Witness,  on  a  special  invitation, 
of  M.  Mijondie's  experiments  on  living  animals,  or  vtMMofiofi,  I^igrange 
was  so  aflected  by  the  excruciating  tortures  thus  inflicted,  that  he  expressed 
his  determination  never  again  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences during  these  operations.  Bxiiting  hmu  naturm,  aa  if  prepared  by 
naton  for  the  purpose^  exhibited,  he  eontended,  the  required  ieaults»  withont 
such  outrages  on  her  more  perfect  creatures.  Physical  truth  eould  not,  he 
equally  affirmed,  be  more  surely  discovered  in  the  palpHating  fibres,  or  con* 
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recreation  ftom  their  fatigue  in  natoral  history,  with 
Fr^YOt,  (of  Geneva,)  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
who,  in  his  *''  Recherches  sur  la  Chaleur,"  published 
in  1792,  slight  as  were  then  the  materials  prepared, 
or  studies  directed  to  the  subject,  exhibited  no  indis- 
tinct foresight  of  the  laws  of  heat,  subsequently 
demonstrated  by  the  successive  experiments  of  Rum- 
ford,  Leslie,  Dulong,  Petit,  Neumann,  Avogadro, 
Forbes,  and  FowelL  The  veriest  trifle,  we  may  add 
on  the  authority  of  Horace,  will  narrow  the  powers 


Tiilsed  memben  of  tortured  animalw,  than  moral  eridence  oould  be  elicited 
bf  the  application  to  the  human  frame  of  the  raek.  At  the  desire  of  our 
Iftte  benevolent  friend«  Mr.  Martin,  then  representing  Galwajr.  we  addreaaed 
a  letter,  in  consonance  of  feeling  and  arg^nment  with  Lagrange,  to  Majendie, 
maintaining  that, ''lea  palpitations  et  contractions  des  chaires  nnmtes,  oil  se 
prom^ne  le  fer  scmtateur  n'ont  pour  eflet  que  de  iausser  le  r^ultat  des 
experiences."  But  the  i^peal  both  to  reason  and  humanitj  was  unheard. 
It  was  to  the  refuge  aflbrded  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  de  Queslen,  at  the 
Jardin  dea  Plsntes,  bj  Geofltoi  Saint-Hilaire  the  snooessor  of  CuTier,  with 
whom  he  was  then  associated,  that  the  Tenerable  prelate  for  a  while  owed 
hia  safety,  in  February  1831,  when  pursued  with  murderous  intention  by  the 
sanguinary  pqpolaee^  whose  inlbriate  cries  stQl  memoratively  resound  in  our 
ears.  Saint-Hilaire's  original  destination  was  the  church,  whence  be  was 
diverted  by  arising  erents  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  which  he  ranked 
second  only  to  Cuvier ;  but  an  intetconne  with  so  admirable  a  personage  as 
M.  de  Qunlen*  in  act  and  manner  the  F^nAon  and  Belsunce  of  his  age,  was 
happily  calculated  to  uphold  unimpaired  the  instilled  principles  of  his  early 
life.  With  many  other  naturalists,  he  derided  the  over-weening  preten* 
sions  of  mathematicians  to  scientific  saperiority,  which  Buifon  in  particular, 
repelled  with  indignant  warmth,  although  one  of  his  earliest  publications 
was  a  version  of  Newton's  "  Method  of  Iluzions,"  from  a  translation  of  the 
original  Latin  manuscript  found  among  Sir  Isaac's  pi^ieia  after  his  death. 
This  EttgUsh  translation  by  Coates  appeared  in  1730,  as  did  Buifen*s  French 
version  the  following  year — a  purely  mathematical  work,  as  the  title  suiH- 
dantly  avan;  but  though  first  in  cultivation,  mathematica  subsequently 
yielded  to  the  more  varied  field  and  corresponding  attractions  of  nature's 
sphere  of  action,  which  found  in  him,  if  not  the  profoundest,  certainly  the 
moat  eloquent  of  expositors.  Yet  landed,  and  deservedly,  by  Gibbon  and 
othesy  as  his  article  on  the  horse  is,  can  it  be  superior  to  the  description 
proceeding  from  the  divine  pen  in  the  book  of  Job,  cap.  xxxix.,  19-25.  **  Yah ! 
Pioeal odonlur beUum» itThiTfftM!if"f"  dncom, et  uhdatum  cxerdtns,"  ftc? 
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of  mind  to  a  single  point  of  convergence,  when  he 
describes  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  ^^Nescio,  quid 
meditans  nugarum,  et  totus  in  illis ;"  and  so  to  the 
impassioned  lover,  as  Rousseau,  with  the  late  L.  £.  L., 
respectively,  make  the  heroes  of  their  tales,  St  Preux 
and  Churchil,  assert,  the  universe  is  centred  in  a 
single  being.  So,  too,  in  the  intenseness  of  a  mother's 
love,  did  Madame  de  Sevigne  contemplate  her  daugh* 
ter;  and  again.  Lord,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his 
speech  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  said  that  ^*  for  an 
advocate  engaged  in  any  cause,  only  one  person  ex- 
isted— his  client." 

'^  An  uninterrupted  calm,  and  an  agreeable  temper 
of  mind,"  are  also  pronounced  by  his  lordship  to  be 
the  peculiar  attributes  of  mathematicians.  Whether, 
in  this  representation,  we  may  view  *'  Raffaelle  da  se 
stesso  dipinto;"  and  how  far  this  soul-tranquillising 
science,  the  earliest  object,  we  understand,  of  Lord 
Brougham's  intellectual  exertions,  may,  like  JEolus, 
have  enchained  the  stormy  elements,  and  lulled  to 
placid  repose  the  inborn  strife  of  his  nature,  we  stop 
not  to  enquire.  But  many  a  geometrician  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  name,  as  we  proceed,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  these  imputed  qualities ;  and  amongst 
them  the  subject  even  of  this  article,  whom  his  dis- 
ciple Morellet  describes,  as  *'  tempStant  et  jurant 
selon  sa  mauvaise  habitude,"  on  every  exciting  occur- 
rence. Our  Cambridge  professor,  Saunderson,  was 
addicted  to  the  same  profane  habit,  and  was  £Eir  from 
bearing  the  deprivation  of  sight  with  the  patient 
resignation  displayed  by  Euler,  or  Gough  of  Kendal, 
under  that  infliction.  Even  Newton  became  for  a 
time  irritable  and  estranged  from  his  friends,  as  his 
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and  Halley's  dissentions  from  flamsteed,  and  his  tem- 
porary alienation  from  Locke,  attest  His  unruffled 
endurance  of  the  destruction  of  his  work,  as  we  are 
told,  "  On  the  Theory  of  Colors,"  is,  indeed,  evidence 
of  his  equanimity;  but  not  more  so  than  Montes- 
quieu's equal  restraint  on  his  feelings,  when  he 
similarly  found  the  manuscript  of  his  ^^  Life  of  Louis 
XL"  reduced  to  ashes.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  reported 
forbearance,  constitutional  or  reflective,  from  tempera^ 
ment  or  philosophy,  in  these  trying  instances,  of  those 
distinguished  men.  But  that  the  bosoms  of  mathe^ 
maticians  are  not  closed  on  our  common  emotions, 
their  own  records  afford  ample  proof  in  their  rivalry, 
too  often  pursued  beyond  courteous  bounds,  as  between 
Format  and  Descartes,  Pascal  also  with  Descartes  and 
Torrioelli,  Newton  and  Leibnitz  with  their  respective 
partisans,  as  well  as  the  very  irritable  Galileo  with 
his  numerous  adversaries,  and,  as  very  lately,  between 
the  English  and  French,  relative  to  the  recent  planet 
It  is  likewise  well  known  that  the  jealous  emular 
tion  of  Euler  and  D'Alembert  incited  the  former 
in  1754,  when  president  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
which  had  just  witnessed  the  contentions  of  Wolfe 
and  Maupertuis,  to  prevent  D'Alembert's  '^  Essai  sur  * 
la  Resistance  des  Fluides"  from  being  awarded  the 
proposed  prize;  for,  though  it  did  not  conclusively 
solve  the  question,  which,  according  to  Lacroix,  is 
stUl  undetermined,  its  superiority  in  every  respect  over 
the  preferred  and  crowned  essay,  could  admit  of  little 
doubt,  for  it  established  the  grounds  of  the  exact 
theory  of  the  movement  of  fluids,  as  well  as  opened 
the  way  to  the  application  of  the  calculus  of  partial 
differences   to  natural    history.      The  contestations 
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referred  to  by  Lord  Brougham  at  page  441,  between 
Clairaut  and  D'Alembert,  are  impartially  appreciated, 
and  certainly  not  much  to  the  latter's  credit.     When, 
moreover,  Clairaut  applied  his  investigation  of  the 
disturbing  forces  to  Halley's  comet  of  1682,  which 
was  expected  to  be  again  visible  in  1759,  according 
to  the  English  astronomer's  prediction,  D'Alembert 
availed  himself,  in  no  friendly  mode,  of  an  error  not 
exceeding  twenty-two  days  in  the  calculation,  which 
La  Place,  in  his  ^^  Exposition  du  Systdme  du  Monde," 
says  would  have  been  reduced  to  thirteen  days,  had 
the  mass  of  Saturn  been  then  more  correctly  ascer- 
tained, or  the  existence  of  Uranus,  and  probably,  we 
may  add,   of   other    yet  undiscovered    though  not 
uninfluential  planets,  been  known.    This  comet  again, 
in  confirmation   of  Halley's  computed  intervals  of 
return,  visited  our  firmament  in  1836 ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  labor  expended  on  the  subject,  more 
especially  within  the  last  few  years,  by  Pont^coulant, 
Rosenberger,  Lubbock,  and  others,  we  must  wait  fixr 
its  recurrent  period  of  about  seventy-six  years,  or 
tiU  1911,  to  test  how  far  these  improvements  of  calcu- 
lation may  have  removed  all  interposed  difficulties^ 
and  reduced  what  was  problematical  to  a  defined 
result.     Previously,  likewise,  in  1747,  another  dissen- 
sion had  arisen  between  the  two  French  academicians, 
in  their  competition  for  the  prize  on  the  problem  ol 
the  "  Three  Bodies ;"   and  though  D'Alembert  may 
have  been  more    generally  right,   their   individual 
liabits  and  tempers  were  distinctively  conspicuous  in 
their  variant  conduct ;  the  one  polite  and  gentlemanly, 
as  we  find  him  described  by  the  Abbe  Bossut,  in  his 
'^Histoire  Gen^rale  des  Mathematiques,"   tome  ii*. 
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(Paris,  1810,)  and  as  we  may  infer  from  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's letter  of  1st  January,  1753,  to  his  son;  while 
the  other,  D'Alembert,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
discourteous  and  ungracious,  though  not  radically  ill- 
natured.  Clairaut  was  a  still  more  precocious  child 
than  Pascal;  but  as  his  father,  a  mathematical 
teacher,  anxiously  forwarded  the  boy's  early  propen- 
sities, while  those  of  Pascal  were  studiously  repressed, 
a  fair  comparison  cannot  weU  be  established  of  their 
inborn  powers.  Qairaut's  death  in  1765,  delivered 
D'Alembert  of  a  rival,  "qui  le  tenait  toujours  en 
haleine,"  as  Grimm  remarks,  but  it  also  deprived  him 
of  a  corresponding  incentive  to  exertion. 

Yet  another  competitor  for  the  mathematical  suinre- 
macy  in  France,  for  Euler  held  the  European  sceptre, 
survived,  but  who  is  altogether  overlooked  by  Lord 
Brougham.  This  was  Fontaine,  (Alexis  des  Bertins,) 
at  that  period  placed  by  public  opinion  in  full  parallel 
of  merit  with  either  geometrician ;  for,  though  possibly 
not  so  extensively  or  profoundly  versed  in  the  science, 
he  was  thought  more  inventive  and  original.  Indeed, 
to  him  was  by  many  ascribed,  as  well  as  claimed  by 
himself,  the  earlier  discovery,  in  1739,  of  the  general 
principle  of  dynamics,  while  D'Alembert's  treatise  did 
not  appear  till  1745 ;  but  as  his  own  "  Memoire"  saw 
not  the  light  before  1764,  the  priority  can  hardly  be 
awarded  to  him.  In  truth,  as  registry  ensures  prece- 
dence in  legal,  so  should  publication  in  learned,  claims ; 
and  so,  accordingly,  it  now  does  in  respect  to  the 
newly-discovered  planet,  of  which  the  glory  appro- 
priately belongs  to  M.  Leverrier.*     "  Je  n'aime  point 

*  The  rale,  like  all  others,  is  not  unexceptional,  as  the  contrctyenj  on  tho 
Diflerential  Calculiu,  between  Newton  and  Leibnits  shows;  finr  Newton 
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les  auteurs  en  poche,**  that  is,  who  do  not  puhlish,  is 
no  unfrequent  expression,  thus  applied,  with  M. 
Arago.  Fontaine's  temper,  proud  and  reserved,  pre- 
sents an  additional  exception  to  Lord  Brougham's 
assumed  fact  of  mathematical  quietude,  if,  indeed,  we 
should  not  invert  the  characteristics,  and  generalise 
the  exception.  At  this,  and  the  immediately  conse^ 
quent  period,  such  was  the  advance  in  the  field  of 
science,  under  the  co-operating  efforts  of  its  cultivators 
over  Europe  at  large,  that  Condorcet,  long  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Parisian  Academy,  in  his  "  Esquisse  des 
Progres  de  TEspiit  Humain,"  asserts,  perhaps  too 
confidently,  that  a  student,  just  emerged  from  his 
college  course,  was,  in  1794,  when  he  wrote  this  work, 
more  forward  in  mathematics  than  even  Newton  was, 
or  could  have  been,  only  a  century  before.  And  this 
he  has  equally  affirmed  in  his  ^  Discourse  of  Eecep- 
tion"  at  the  French  Academy,  in  1782,  when  he 
defeated  his  competitor  Bailly.  In  this  progressive 
moveknent,  rather,  we  may  presume,  exaggerated. 


certainly  was  the  fint  inventor,  and  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Oratorian» 
Antonio  Conti,  in  April  1716,  "  Whether  Bir.  Leibnitz  invented  it  after  me 
or  had  it  firom  me,  signifies  not,  for  second  inventors  have  no  right."  Laplace 
(Fk^ds  de  I'Histoire  de  rAstronomie,  page  96,  1821,  8vo.)  says  that  Fennat 
(the  mathematician  and  magistrate  of  Toulouse,)  may  be  considered  the  real 
inventor  of  the  Differential  Calculus.  (See  Yon  Humboldt's  Kosmos,  voL  ii. 
page  495,  note,)  Fermat  also,  like  Pascal,  had  some,  though  not  a  fully-deve- 
loped fore-notion,  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilitiee,  which  nearly  two  centoriea 
after,  was  subjected  to  the  strictest  analytical  process,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  new  science  by  La  Place,  in  his  profound  work,  *<  Th^rie  Analytique  des 
Probability,"  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1820-1826.  It  was  preceded 
by  his  "EssaiPhilosophiquesurlesProbabilit^s,"  (1819, 8vo.)  as  his  "Expo- 
idtion  du  Systems  du  Monde*'  was  prelusive  to  his  '*  M^canique  Cfleste,"  the 
nobleat  achievement  of  modem  science.  The  Belgian  Astronomer  Royal, 
IL  Quetelet's  **  Lettre  au  Due  de  Sazc-Cobourg  et  Ootha  sur  la  Th^rie  dee 
Probability,  appliqu^  aux  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,"  (1846,  8vo.)  is 
much  esteemed  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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though,  doubtless,  very  great,  Condorcet  claims  a  large 
share  for  his  friend  D'Alembert,  not  only  as  produced 
by  his  own  contributions,  but  by  those  to  which  he 
stimulated  the  young  aspirants  to  scientific  fame, 
includmg  Condorcet  himself,  who  was  an  enthusiast 
in  the  appreciation  of  mathematics,  which  he  consi- 
dered paramount  to  all  human  acquirements — the 
conducting  road  to  the  perfectibility  which  he  fondly 
reckoned  our  earthly  nature  was  destined  eventually 
to  reach.  Here,  truly,  our  noble  biographer  may 
invoke  a  powerful  evidence  in  support  of  his  alleged 
preponderance  of  mathematics  in  the  intellectual 
scale,  to  which  we  can  add  another  instance  of  similar 
enthusiasm,  though  less  authoritative,  because  of  less 
practical  weight,  that  of  the  poet  Novalis,  or,  more 
properly,  Frederick  Yon  Hardenberg,  who,  in  his 
**  Moral  Ansichter,"  (Paris,  1837,  8vo.,)  maintains 
that  no  pursuit  more  than  mathematics  inspires  a 
profound  devotion,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
successfully  cultivated,  while,  in  unison  of  effort,  and 
combination  of  power  with  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
religion,  of  which  he  declares  pure  mathematics  the 
type,  they  become  the  sources  of  instruction  and  models 
of  imitation,  in  every  department  of  mental  exertion. 
Another  poet,  however,  and  a  favorite  one  of  our 
own,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  ^' Essay  on  Taste," 
depreciates,  on  the  other  hand,  and  ranks  in  a  very 
inferior  class  of  intellectual  exercise,  the  study  of 
mathematics,  affirming  that  a  person  may  have  a 
decided  genius  for  the  science,  without  being  able  to 
comprehend  a  demonstration  of  Euclid.  This  asser- 
tion is,  indeed,  rather  hard  of  belief,  but  he  adds, 
'^  that  he  knew  a  boy  who  could  not  comprehend  the 
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properties  of  a  rectangled  triangle,  and  yet  by  the 
power  of  his  genius  formed  a  mathematical  system  of 
his  own,  discovered  a  series  of  curious  theorems,  and 
even  applied  his  deductions  to  practical  machines  of 
surprising  construction/'  Southey,  likewise  a  poet, 
expresses  the  strongest  aversion  to  scientific  men, 
who,  in  his  conception,  (Life,  vol.  iii.,  page  172,) 
'^  sacrifice  to  the  study  their  own  feelings,  virtue  and 
happiness" — a  most  unwarranted  averment  truly,  but 
sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  examples  of  Newton, 
of  Leibnitz,  of  Humboldt,  &c.  The  Bev.  A.  H. 
Wratislaw,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  recent  ^'Observations 
on  that  University's  educational  system,"  endeavours 
to  show,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dr.  Whewell's  maintenance  of  the  superiority 
of  mathematical  to  classical  attainments,  that  in 
general  application  to  the  purposes  of  life,  the  latter 
are  far  more  conducive  to  mental  cultivation,  as  well 
as  to  practical  advantage.  In  fact,  if  we  review  the 
public  career  of  our  most  celebrated  characters,  we 
shall  find  very  few  deeply  versed  in  mathematics, 
while  nearly  all  were  good  classical  scholars,  such  as 
the  two  Pitts,  Fox,  Burke,  the  Grenvilles,  Canning, 
Grattan,  Curran,  Flunkett,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
with  numerous  others.  On  the  debates  in  the 
Peers,  in  1751,  relative  to  the  adoption  of  the 
reformed  calendar,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  then 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Lord  Chesterfield, 
took  prominent  parts,  when  the  latter,  who  owned 
himself  a  perfect  novice  in  the  exact  sciences, 
produced  an  infinitely  greater  effect  than  the  mathe- 
matical peer,  in  advocacy  of  the  bill,  because  the 
studies  of  literature  armed  him  with  an  eloquence 
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aiid  means  of  persuasion,  scarcely  expected  to  be  the 
fruit  of  arid  scientific  pursuits,  which  narrow,  it  is 
said,  and  dry  up  the  faculties,  while,  from  the  larger 
field  of  polite  letters,  they  derived  an  expansion  of 
power,  and  a  refinement  of  taste,  both  in  act  and 
expression.  ^'Lord  Macclesfield  was  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe," 
declares  his  more  popular  colleague,  (Letter  of  18th 
March,  1751,)^^  but  his  words,  his  periods,  and  his 
utterance  were  not  so  good  as  mine,  and  the  preference 
most  unanimously,  although  most  unjustly,  was  given 
to  me — I  convinced,  because  I  pleased  the  house." 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  letter  of  24th  May  last,  (I860,) 
to  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  anxiously  desires  that 
Cambridge  shall  ever  place  mathematics  in  the  first 
rank  of  College  studies,  ^^  as  the  best  mode  of  disci- 
plining the  mind  to  reasoning  and  to  habits  of  close 
attention,"  &c.,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  his  lordship  by 
his  late  acts  and  compositions,  it  can  hardly  be  sus- 
tained, that  his  early  mathematical  acquirements  had 
imparted  an  enduring  strictness  of  mental  discipline  to 
his  conduct  or  reasoning.  Indeed  we  know  that  even 
Newton  land  Lord  Napier,  when  diverting  their  appli- 
cation from  science  to  scriptural  interpretation,  lost 
themselves,  and  sunk  into  the  absurdities  and  bigotry 
of  anti-Catholic  fiuiatics. 

His  lordship's  example  having  betrayed  us  into 
these  lengthened  prefatory  observations,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  biographical  narrative,  which  various 
opportunities  of  communication  with  D'Alembert's 
friends  or  associates,  and  other  means  of  information, 
either  not  open  to,  or  neglected  by.  Lord  Brougham, 
may  enable  us  to  present  in  a  more  correct  and 
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enlarged  view  of  acts  and  character,  than  that  exhi* 
bited  by  his  lordship.  Jean  Le  Rond  D'Alembert,  so 
named  from  having  been  exposed  as  a  foundling  on 
the  steps  of  a  church  no  longer  existing,  that  of  St. 
Jean  le  Rond,  (demolished  in  1748,)  near  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame*  at  Paris,  was  born  the  16th  or 
17th  of  November,  1717,  the  fruit  of  an  illegitimate 
intercourse  between  a  Commissary  of  Artillery,  called 
Destouches  Canon,  (to  distinguish  him  frt)m  the  dra- 
matic writer,  Nericault  Destouches,)  and  Madame 
de  Tencin,  sister  to  the  Cardinal  of  that  name,  for 
whom  our  elder  Pretender,  acknowledged  at  Rome  as 
James  III.,  obtained  that  dignity,  as  he  likewise  had 
for  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  using  the  privilege  of 
Catholic  royalty.  (See  M^moires  de  St.  Simon,  vL, 
387.)f  While,  though  unmarried,  this  lady  was 
addressed  as  Madame,  his  lordship  attributes  it  to  her 
advanced  years ;  but  were  he  better  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  France,  he  would  have  known 
that,  as  a  Canoness,  which  he  represents  her  and 
truly,  after  being  relieved  *from  her  religious  vows, 
extorted,  according  to  her  averment,  when  very  young, 
the  title  of  Madame  was  her  established  right  Age 
made  no  di£ference ;  for  Madame  de  Genlis  became  a 
Canoness  of  the  Chapter  of  Alix,  in  1 753,  when  only 
seven  years  old,  and  as  such  bore  the  matronly  defflg- 
nation,  with  that  of  Countess  de  Lancy.     '^  Le  plaisir 

*  In  the  cloister  of  the  cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame,  at  the  north  angle  of  the 
principal  gateway  or  entrance  into  the  church. 

t  To  Polignac  the  sarcastic  duke  is  by  no  means  favorable ;  but  Tencin  and 
his  sister  are  depicted  at  volume  xviii.  chap.  1,  in  the  most  odious  colorsy 
probably  exaggerated,  yet  we  fear,  substantially  true ;  while  their  abilities, 
however  perverted,  are  acknowledged  in  fulness  of  extent.  It  was  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Jean-Le-Rond,  that  the  learned  Manage,  the  Vadius  of 
Molike's  Femmes  Savantes,  was  buried  on  his  death  in  1692. 
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de  m'entendre  appeler  Madame  surpassa  pour  moi 
tous  les  autres,"  writes  this  celebrated  lady,  whose 
society  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying.  (M6- 
moires,  tome  i.,  page  48.)  The  Chapter  to  which 
Madame  de  Tencin  belonged,  was  that  of  Neuville, 
near  Lyons.  We  know  several  ladies,  some,  too,  of 
our  fitmily  connexions,  who  bore  the  title  until  mar- 
ried, as  do  others  still  single,  who  thus  possess  the 
social  independence  otherwise  uniformly  refused  to 
unwedded  female  life  on  the  continent.  Admission 
into  some  of  the  German  Chapters,  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, was  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  the  slightest 
stain  on  even  an  imperial  escutcheon  would  be  an 
insuperable  ground  of  exclusion.  (See  Bignon's  His- 
toire  de  France,  tome  ix.,  page  93.)  The  Protestant 
sovereigns  preserved  these  establishments  as  provision 
for  unmarried  daughters.  Thus,  Amelia,  the  Great 
Frederick's  sister,  became  a  Canoness  on  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  ill-fated  Trenk,  with  whom  we  formed 
an  acquaintance  at  Paris,  }vhere  the  revolutionary  axe 
terminated  his  variegated  career,  the  26th  of  July, 
1794,  only  forty-eight  hours  before  Robespierre's 
overthrow,  so  narrow  was  the  interval  between  his 
execution  and  secured  life,  had  he  survived  that 
event!  Madame  de  Tencin  was  equally  celebrated 
for  her  wit  and  beauty,  which,  in  their  united  influence, 
assembled  round  her  the  chosen  company,  who,  or 
their  successors,  subsequently  filled  the  circles  of 
Mesdames  Dudeffant  and  GeofFrin,  and  Mademoiselle 
L'Espinasse,  forming  what  tvere  not  inaptly  termed — 
"Des  Bureaux  d'Esprit."  His  lordship  quotes  an 
advice  of  Madame  de  Tencin,  to  those  who  seek 
friends — "  to  prefer  women  to  men,  as  friends,  however, 
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not  as  lofvers,  because  more  zealous  to.  serve  those 
they  wish  well  to."  The  lady's  recommendation  was 
addressed  to  Marmontel,  who  so  informs  us,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  Parisian  life-^^^  de  se  faire  des  amies 
plutot  que  des  amis ;  car  au  moyen  des  femmes  on  fait 
tout  ce  qu'  on  vent  des  hommes."  But  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Castel's  similar  counsel  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  as 
told  in  his  article,  is  expressed  more  in  the  language 
of  D'Alembert.  ^'  On  ne  fait  rien  dans  Paris  que  par 
le  moyen  des  femmes :  ce  sent  comme  des  courbes  dont 
les  sages  sent  les  asymtotes :  ils  s'en  approchent  sans 
cesse,  mais  ils  n'y  touchent  jamais/' 

The  Commissary  of  Police  seeing  the  forsaken 
infant  extremely  delicate,  instead  of  sending  him  as 
usual  to  the  Foundling  Hospital^  gave  him  to  nurse 
to  the  wife  of  a  poor  glazier,  named  Rousseau,  who 
cherished  him  with  truly  maternal  affection;  and 
most  sensible  did  he  ever  prove  himself  of  her  care. 
He  resided  with  her  for  nearly  forty  years  in  an 
obscure  street,  "lame  Michel-le-Comte,"  at  No.  17, 
as  was  indicated  to  us  above  half  a  century  ago ; 
though,  as  the  house  long  since  fell  to  utter  decay, 
his  lordship  could  discover  no  trace  of  it.  The  graphic 
story  of  his  answer  to  Madame  de  Tencin,  who,  proud 
of  his  rising  fame  in  after-life,  presented  herself  to 
him  as  his  mother — "  Que  me  dites-vous  1^  Madame  t 
Ah !  vous  n'6tes  qu'une  maratre :  c'est  la  vitrifire  qui 
est  ma  m^re,"  as  related  by  Lord  Brougham  and 
others,  is  wholly  unfounded.  It  is  one  of  those  say- 
ings invented  to  make  impression,  such  as  D'Alembert 
himself  scrupled  not  to  fabricate  in  furtherance  of  his 
infidel  views ;  for  instance,  when  he  ascribed  to  the 
dying  Montesquieu,  in  repulse,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
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stated,  of  our  countryman,  Father  Ronth's  exhorta- 
tions, words  never  expressed,  as  we  were  assured  by 
an  attendant  at  the  fatal  hour,  confirmed  by  Dom 
Devienne's  "Histoire  de  Bordeaux,"  page  604 — ^"I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to  die." — (Lord 
Charlemonfs  Life,  p.  11.) 

'^On  ne  pouvait  pas,"  says  Duoos,  D*Alembert's 
predecessor  as  Secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  and 
who,  though  an  unbeliever,  felt  so  indignant  at  the 
blasphemies  of  Diderot  and  consorts,  that  he  warned 
them  of  the  effect — ^^^  Vous  faites  tant,  Messieurs,  que 
vous  me  rendrez  ehfin  chrfetien!" — ^**0n  ne  pouvait 
pas,"  said  he,  ^' avoir  plus  d'esprit  que  Madame  de 
Tencin,  et  elle  avait  toujours  celui  de  la  personne  k 
qui  elle  avait  affaire."  Marmontel,  who  found  in  her 
an  early  patroness,  confirms  this  eulogy  of  her  talent, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  M6moires;  and  a  melo- 
drama, founded  on  her  adventurous  life,  was  lately  in 
course  of  representation  on  the  Parisian  stage.  Her 
romances,  ^^  Le  Comte  de  Gomminges,  and  *'  Le  Si^ge 
de  Calais,"  are  still  read ;  but  by  some  attributed  to 
her  nephews,  Pont-de-Veyle,  and  D'Argental,  Vol- 
taire's correspondent.  She  died  in  1749,  it  was  said, 
at  least  may  be  desired,  repentant. 

D'Alembert's  parents,  did  not,  however,  lose  sight 
of  him ;  and  most  probably  their  apparent  desertion 
of  the  child  was  concerted  with  the  Commissary  of 
PoUce,  as  well  as  his  transfer  to  the  care  of  the  glazier's 
wife,  for  the  protection  of  his  guilty  mother,  under  her 
peculiar  position.  A  life  pension  was  settled  on  him 
by  his  father,  of  twelve  hundred  livres,  which  Lord 
Brougham,  unauthorisedly  reduces  to  one  thousand, 
and  estimates  at  £40,  whereas  the  value,  at  the 
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exchange  of  that  period,  as  during  the  late  war  fimn 
1803  to  1814,  exceeded  fifty  guineas,  and  was  probably 
equivalent  to  JSIOO,  of  present  currency,  while,  until 
1772,  when  nominated  Secretary  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, he  never  enjoyed  much  more.  Frederick, 
indeed,  offered  him  20,000  livres  appointment,  with 
die  Presidency  of  the  Berlin  Academy ;  and  Cathe- 
rine, we  are  told,  even  extended  the  sum  to  100,000, 
as  an  inducement  to  undertake  her  son  Paul's  educa- 
tion ;  but  his  cherished  independence  was  beyond  aU 
price ;  and  the  almost  sovereign  sway  over  the  litera- 
ture  and  science  of  Paris,  which  he  viielded,  was 
equally  unpurchaseable,  &r  superior,  in  his  estima- 
tion, to  all  pecuniary  seduction,  which  never,  in  fact, 
possessed  the  least  influence  on  his  mind  or  conduct 
The  place  of  Secretary,  however,  in  advancing  his 
income  to  8,200  livres,  or  francs,  (then  convertible 
terms,  but  since  1804,  the  former  has  ceased  to  be 
used,)  placed  him  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
gave  him  an  apartment  at  the  Louvre.  In  the  First 
Series  of  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen,  page  378,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Empress  Catherine  paid  D'Alembert 
100,000  francs  for  his  library,  leaving  him  the  life 
use  of  it ;  which  is  an  error,  for  it  was  to  Diderot  ^e 
acted  this  generous  part,  though  not  to  the  extent 
here  named,  as  the  sum  did  not  exceed  66,000  francs, 
then  still  corresponding  to  three  thousand  pounds 
British.     In  this  statement  his  lordship  doubly  errs. 

At  the  College  des  Quatre  Nations,  or  Navarre, 
D'Alembert's  talents  were  first  directed  by  his  masters 
to  theology,  and  he  even  attempted  a  commentary  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  thus  beginning, 
observes  Condorcet,  as  Newton  ended,  by  a  commen- 
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tary  on  the  bible.  After  leaving  the  college,  however, 
he  studied  the  law,  though  he  never  followed  it  pro- 
fessionally, and  soon  relinquished  it  for  medicine,  as 
more  akin,  both  in  preparation  and  exercise,  to  his 
favorite  scientific  aspirations.  These,  with  an  occa^ 
sional  excursion  into  the  regions  of  literature,  to 
diversify  his  label's,  soon  wholly  employed  his  mind, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  emolumental  profession.  The 
rapidly  produced  fruits  at  once  evinced  the  accord  of 
the  pursuit  with  his  genius,  by  their  marked  success ; 
and  in  1741,  after  having  enriched  the  records  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  Essays  on  the  Integral 
Calculus,  and  on  the  Movement  of  Solid  Bodies  in 
Fluids,  he  became  associated  with  that  institution. 
His  Treatise  on  Dynamics,  was  published  in  1743, 
which  was  succeeded  the  ensuing  year  by  a  more 
general  one  on  Fluids,  forming  a  continuation  or 
supplement  of  it,  and  in  which,  though  proceeding 
on  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  brothers,  John  and 
Daniel  Bemouilli,  he  rectified  some  of  their  incidental 
errors.  In  1747,  his  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Cause  G6nd- 
rale  des  Vents,"  appeared,  and  obtained  the  prize 
proposed  for  the  subject  by  the  Prussian  Academy,  to 
whose  sovereign  it  was  dedicated,  in  three  Latin  lines 
of  trite  idea,  but  not  of  inelegant  expression,  compli- 
mentary of  Frederick's  successful  but  unprincipled 
seizure  of  Silesia.* 

"  Hoec  ego  de  ventis,  dam  Tentomm  ocior  alia 
Palantes  agit  Aostriacos  Fredericua,  et  orbi 
Insignis  lauro,  ramum  prsetendit  olive.** 

*  Simultaneoiuly  -with  this  unjustifiable  irruption  on  Maria  Teresa's  here- 
ditary states,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1741,  his  **  Anti-MachiaTel ;"  which, 
howerer,  had  passed  through  the  press  just  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  or  suppress  the  publication,  so  flagrantly  con- 
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It  was  with  similaT  discreditable  adulation,  that  in 
1771,  he  with  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  felicitated  that 
monarch  and  the  Russian  empress  on  that  most  flagi* 
tious  of  political  crimes,  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Yet,  though  accepting  their  flattery,  Catherine  was 
by  no  means  a  dupe  to  their  baseness — ^^  Four  une 
pension  de  quelques  roubles,"  said  she,  ^^  Tenthousiaste 
Diderot  m'a  pronee  comme  la  premiere  des  femmes. 
Pour  un  present  de  fourrures,  ou  pour  de  vaines  cajo- 
leries, Voltaire  et  D'Alembert  n'ont  cess6  de  m'appeler 
la  Semiramis  du  Nord."  On  the  vile  conduct  of  these 
philosophers  in  relation  to  Poland,  M.  Bomain 
Gomut's  volume, "  Voltaire  et  la  Pologne,"  should  be 
consulted. 


tradicted  by  this  infiraction  of  its  principles.  Frederick  renved  a  daim  oa 
Silesia,  obsolete  bj  some  centuries,  if  erer  ftir,  jnst  as  onr  English  code  or 
nyUton  temput  act,  disallowed  all  prescription  of  dme  against  royal  or  ecde- 
siasiical  demands,  thus  leaving  the  sword  of  Damocles  perpetually  suspended, 
as  the  Irish  so  injuriously  experienced  under  Lord  Straflbrd,  over  landed 
proprietors.  But  this  anomalous  exception  to  equitable  legislation,  was  at 
length  modified  by  an  act  introduced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  which 
liberated  the  landholders  from  the  grievance,  after  a  possession  of  sixty  years. 
(See  Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors,  voL  ▼.,  p.  291.) 

In  surveying  the  future  course  of  Frederick's  regal  life,  we  must  yield  to 
the  conviction,  that,  while  endeavouring  to  refute  Machiavel,  he  insensibly 
imbibed  the  great  Florentine's  principles,  and  became  a  convert  from  an 
antagonist.  Success,  it  would  appear,  justified  in  his  mind  every  violatiaa  of 
right,  and  every  resulting  evil.  It  was  the  **  Yictrix  causa  Diis  plaeoit,''  finr, 
in  his  "  Precepts  or  Private  Thoughts,"  addressed  to  his  successor,  he  vindi- 
cates his  own  wars,  and  often  incurred  misfortunes  during  their  continuance, 
by  the  example  of  Louis  XTV.,  who,  though  similarly  assailed  by  frequent 
discomfiture  in  his  ambitious  projects,  eventually  maintained  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  conquered  provinces,  and  secured  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his 
grandson.  His  words  are^'*  Je  conviens  que  V  ambition  de  Louis  XIV., 
faiUit  coitter  cher  k  la  France ;  et  je  sais  aussi  que  la  France,  dans  ses  plus 
grands  malheurs  donna  une  couronne,  et  conserva  les  provinces  qu'elle  avait 
oonquises ;  et  vous  venez  de  voir,  qu'au  milieu  de  la  tempto  fnrieusequi  me 
mena^t,  je  n'ai  rien  perdu."  The  whole  tenor,  in  truth,  of  Frederick's 
pdicy  may  be  viewed  as  the  practical  exemplification  of  ICachiavel's  doctrine, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  it  could  now  be  pursued,  as  remarked  by  Lamartine. 
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It  is,  however,  known,  and  due  to  one  of  the  parties 
to  have  it  more  generally  known,  that  on  signing  the 
project  of  partition  in  1772,  Maria  Teresa,  conscious 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  act,  added  the  following  excul- 
patory motive  of  her  concurrence,  in  her  own  hand — 
'^  Placet^''  since  so  many  men,  and  men  of  such  under- 
standing, require  it  of  me ;  hut  long  after  my  death 
will  he  seen  what  results  from  thb  violation  of  all 
that  has  hitherto  heen  regarded  as  just  and  sacred." 
This  was  expressed  in  French  and  German;  hut 
though  creditahle  to  the  Empress  Queen's  principles, 
it  by  no  means  justifies  her  direct  participation  in  the 
nefarious  spoliation,  although  it  is  likewise  stated  in 
her  behalf,  that  she  had  previously  sounded  Louis 
XY.,  as  to  the  hope  of  his  co-operation,  in  counter- 
acting the  views  of  Catherine  and  Frederick,  when, 
on  ascertaining  that  pusilanimous  monarch's  fixed 
refusal,  she  reluctantly  consented  to  join  in  what  she 
was  powerless  to  prevent,  and  to  share  the  spoils 
which,  divided  between  the  two  unprincipled  designers 
of  the  deed,  would  form  too  great  an  accession  to  the 
already  redoubtable  power  of  these  ambitious  neigh- 
bours, and  render  her  own  dominions  a  prey  to  them. 

Frederick's  conduct  so  often,  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  doctrine  of  his  '^  Anti-Machiavel,"  has  impressed 
no  favorable  character  on  Prussian  policy,  for  thus 
writes  Lamartine,  in  his  ^^  Histoire  des  Girondins," 
(livre  36,  sec.  5.)  Si  le  cabinet  Autrichien  a  la  patience 
Germanique  pour  caract^re,  le  machiavelisme  trans^ 
porte  en  Allemagne  par  FrMeric  a  htk  souvent  le  genie 
du  cabinet  Frussien."  Yet  the  Prussian  monarch's 
iniquitous  aggression  on  Silesia,  finds  a  vindication  in 
Professor  Ranke's  ^*  History  of  Prussia  during  the 
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17th  and  18th  centuries/'  (vol.  ii.,  page  123,  English 
translation,)  bat  the  adverse  estimation  of  any  of  the 
acts  of  Prussia's  pride  and  idol,  whatever  may  be  their 
character  in  moral  judgment,  would  be  unacceptable, 
and  sure  to  unpopularise  the  author,  as  well  as  endan- 
ger his  public  position  under  the  sovereign's  displeasure. 
Ti  D'Alembert's  treatise  on  Winds,  now  of  rare 
occuiTence,  we  find  Utde,  or  no  reference,  in  the 
numerous  English  or  American  writers,  such  as  Colonel 
Reid,  Mr.  Redfield,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Thorns,  Mr.  Snow 
Harris,  Professors  Dove  and  Loomis,  and  Messieurs 
Osier,  Foster,  and  Whewell,  now  engaged  in  the  same 
sphere  of  research,  and  unfolding  the  theory  and  laws 
of  winds  and  storms.  A  century  ago,  indeed,  physical 
science  had  made  comparatively  small  advances  in 
magnetism  and  electricity,  so  intimately  coimected 
with  meteorology ;  nor  does  D' Alembert  at  any  time 
appear  to  have  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  their 
cultivation.  In  1747,  he  addressed  to  the  same  Acap 
demy  of  Sciences,  a  solution  of  the  famous  problem 
of  the  "  Three  Bodies,"  in  competition  with  Clairaut, 
which,  as  already  stated,  generated  some  personal 
alienation.  This  problem,  while  more  extensively 
applicable,  is,  iu  ordinary  construction,  according  to 
Lord  Brougham,  confined  to  the  particular  case  of 
gravitation  operative  on  our  sun,  earth,  and  moon,  or 
three  bodies  attracting  each  other  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  but  of  which  one  is  incomparably  larger 
than  the  other  two.  Thus,  the  mass  of  the  sun  is 
350,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  which  again  is  sixty- 
eight  or  sixty-nine  times  that  of  the  moon,  so  that  the 
material  volume  of  the  great  luminary  is  about  twenty- 
four  millions  of  times,  (not  twenty-five,  as  inaccurately 
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calculated  by  his  lordship,)  equal  to  that  of  the  moon. 
D'Alembert's  "  Recherches  sur  le  Syst^me  du  Monde," 
published  from  1754  to  1756,  in  three  quarto  volumeSy 
had  for  object  and  result  the  confirmation  of  the 
Newtonian  system.  The  work  had  been  preceded  in 
1 749,  by  his  "  Researches  on  the  Precession  of  the 
Equinoxes,"  and  the  '^  Nutation  of  the  Earth's  Axis." 
His  *^  Opuscules  Mathimatiques,"  extending  to  eight 
tomes  in  quarto,  and  embracing  a  large  collection  of 
elucidated  subjects,  were  spread  over  nineteen  years, 
or  from  1761  to  1780,  of  impression,  while  his 
^^  Elements  de  Musique  suivant  les  Principes  de 
Rameau,"  made  clear  what  that  musician's  ignorance 
of  mathematics  had  left  obscure  in  his  works — ^^  Le 
Code  de  Musique" — La  D6monstration  de  FHarmonie,'* 
and  "  Les  Reflexions  Nouvelles,"  &c.  Their  personal 
harmony  was,  however,  soon  interrupted,  on  Rameau's 
seeing  Rousseau  preferred  for  the  musical  articles  of 
the  Cyclopaedia ;  as  our  David  Hume  felt  hurt,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  with  his  junior  Robertson's  appointment 
as  royal  historiographer,  in  preference  to  himseUL  But 
here  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  a  signal  instance  of 
Lord  Brougham's  unacquaintance  with  the  relative 
ages  or  personal  history  of  eminent  mathematicians. 
At  page  412,  Bossut,  (Charles,  called  L'Abbe,  though 
only  in  minor  orders,)  it  is  stated,  ^'  was  the  intimate 
friend,  and,  indeed,  may  have  been  said  to  have  been 
the  pupil  of  D'Alembert  and  Condorcet"  Bossut, 
however,  bom  in  1730,  was  not  only  thirteen  years 
the  senior  of  Condorcet,  whose  birth  dates  from  1743, 
but  had  so  distinguished  himself  that,  when  Condorcet 
had  not  passed  his  ninth  year,  in  1 752,  he,  this  child's 
so-called  pupil,  was  appointed  Professor  of  mathematics 
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in  the  Artillery  College  of  M6zi6res,  and  chosen  a 
correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences*  He  shortly 
after  gained,  or  divided,  once  eren  with  Eulef,  various 
academic  prizes,  before  Condorcet's  first  publication, 
"  Essai  sur  le  Calcul  Integral,"  appeared  in  1765. 
His  "  Histdire  Geiierale  des  Math6matiques,"  trans- 
late by  J.  Bonny  castle,  was  first  printed  in  1803, 
succeeded  in  1810,  by  an  irilproved  edition  in  two 
octavo  volumes.     Though  during  a  long  life^  and  at 
his  death  in  1814,  he  was  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church, 
his  temper    did  not  always    correspond  with  that 
which  Lord  Brougham  so  confidently  associates  with 
mathematical  avocation,  for  he  was  rather  morose 
dnd  unconciliating.     His  Eloge  was  pronounced  by 
i)elambre  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Ampdre,  (the  chosen  friend  of  S» 
Humphrey  Davy,  at  Paris,  in  1813,)  lately  deceased, 
and  equally  adherent  to  his  religious  principles.    Not 
so.  Unfortunately,  another  Savant  of  the  period,  and 
admirer  of  D'Alembert,    Lalande,    (JosejA  Jerome 
Lefi-an^ais  de  Lalande,)  the  most  celebrated,  Uiougfa 
certainly  not  the  ablest,  astronomer  of  his  day.     Par 
from  veiling  his  disbelief  of  a  Deity,  he  vauntingly 
proclaimed  his  atheism;  and  in  the  Supplement  to 
Sylvain  Mar^chal's  most  impious  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Athees,"  at  p.  14,  (1806,  8vo.,)  he  thus  avouches  tbk 
melancholy  aberrance  of   a  gifted  mind — *^  Je  me 
f^licite  plus  de  taies  progr^s  en  ath^isme  que  de  ceux 
que  je  puis  avoir  faits  en  astronomic.**    This  and 
other  similar  declarations,  subversive  of  social  order, 
as  undermining  the  only  firm  groundwork  of  public 
or  individual  morality,  roused,  in  the  deep  conviction 
of  such  an  effect,  the  intense  indignation  of  Napoleon, 
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who,  then  radiant  with  the  glory  of  Ansterlitz,  and 
from  the  very  field  of  his  gathered  laurels,  addressed 
a  letter,  in  December,  1805,  to  his  Minister  of  th^ 
Interior,  Champagny,  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Institute.  ''  Ce  n'est  pas  le  fanatisme 
qui  est  la  maladie  a  craindre  maintenant,  c'est 
rath6isme,"  truly  for  the  period  expressed  this  saga- 
cious ruler.  But  see  on  the  subject — "  Opinions,  &c., 
de  Napoleon  recueillies  par  le  Comte  Felet,"  (de  la 
Lozdre,)  page  210.  The  religious  er rings,  however, 
of  Lalande,  did  not  impair  his  scientific  talents,  and 
Xiord  Brougham's  constant  depreciation  of  them, 
(pages  425 — 442,  &c.,)  is  not  justified  by  any  compe- 
tent proof.  His  edition  of  Montucla's  ^'  Histoire  des 
Mathematiques,"  printed  in  the  republican  years, 
vii. — X.,  (or  1799 — 1802,)  4  volumes  quarto,  far 
superior  to  the  original  one  of  1758,  deserves  not  the 
epithets  applied  to  it,  or  to  him,  by  his  lordship, 
though  we  must  allow  the  inferiority  of  the  two  latter 
volumes,  published  by  Lalande  after  the  author's  death, 
to  those  revised  by  Montucla  himself  Lalande's 
irritability  of  temper  is  an  additional  opposed  instance 
to  Lord  Brougham's  lauded  influence  of  mathematical 
application.  It  was  at  the  infidel  court  of  Berlin,  in 
1751,  when  he  had  not  completed  his  twentieth  y^r, 
that  Lalande  sunk  under  the  baleful  genius  loeiy  and 
inhaled  its  doctrines  and  spirit.  He  was  sent  there 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  so  early  had  his  astrono- 
mical fame  been  established,  to  determine  the  parallax 
of  the  moon,  or  dbtance  of  that  satellite  from  the 
earth ;  while  his  instructor.  La  Caille,  proceeded  on  a 
similar  mission  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is 
nearly  under  the  same  meridian  of  longitude,  though 
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almost  eighty-seven  degrees  locally  distant  of  latitixde, 
equivalent,  with  little  di£ference,  to  the  eighth  part  of 
our  globe's  circumference.     Here,  too,  in  opposition 
to  his  lordship's  undervalue  of  this  celebrated  man, 
we  have  the  favorable  testimony  of  M.  de  Prony  to 
his  edition  to  Montucla;  and  the  judgment  of  tliat 
eminent  Professor  of  the  Polytechnic  School,   will 
probably   outweigh  our  noble  author's.     Lalande's 
^^  Tables  de  Logarithmes,"  (of  which  the  calculations 
were  chiefly  made  by  his  nephew's  wife,  who  equally- 
assisted  him  in  his  other  works,)  have  been  considered 
the  most  correct  extant ;  and  his  History  of  Astronomy, 
(1793,   3  vols.,  4to.,)  is  still  probably  unsurpassed, 
notwithstanding  the  intervening  half  century's  advance 
in  the  science.     Among  other  singularities,  his  con- 
stant search  for  and  eating  spiders  is  recorded ;  for 
his    eccentricities    were    not    confined   to    religious 
aberrations. 

At  page  414,  his  lordship  quotes  a  reference  to 
Father  Walmisly,  "  a  young  priest  of  the  Benedictine 
Order,  who  gave,  in  1749,  an  analytical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies."  This  reverend 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Walmesley,  not  Walmis- 
ley,  as  here  written,  was,  in  1766,  appointed  Vicar 
Apostolic  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  England ;  but 
a  singular  circumstance,  untowardly  for  our  scientific 
fame,  diverted  the  appliance  of  his  genius,  ere  it 
could  put  forth  its  highly  raised  promise,  from  mathe- 
matics. While  celebrating  Mass,  just  after  the 
consecration,  and  most  solemn  moment  of  the  Sacrifice, 
his  thoughts  unconsciously  strayed  from  their  sacred 
object,  to  determine  the  mathematical  definitions  of 
the  particles  of  the  Host,  until  called  to  a  sense  of 
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his  evagation,  he  at  once  and  for  ever,  in  deep  repen* 
tance,  renounced  its  seductive  cause,  and  attached  his 
mind  to  his  more  direct  and  commanding  studies 
exclusively.  This  anecdote  we  owe  to  the  communi- 
cation of  our  esteemed  friend,  the  recently  deceased 
Rev.  Mr.  England,  of  Passage  West,  to  whom  it  was 
imparted  hy  the  late  Mr.  Flowden,  who  had  derived 
the  particulars  from  the  prelate  himself.  He  died  in 
1796,  aged  seventy-five;  but  his  last  mathematical 
performance — ^^'De  Incequalitatibus  Motuum  Lunap 
rium,"  was  published  at  Florence,  in  1758,  (4to.,)  so 
strictly,  during  the  long  interval  of  eight  and  thirty 
years,  had  he  kept  his  vow  of  mathematical  abstinence. 
His  previous  works — "  La  Reduction  des  Int^grales 
aux  Logarithmes,  et  aux  Arcs  de  Circles,"  and  his 
"  Th6orie  du  Mouvement  des  apsides,"  had  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1749.  He  was  educated  in  that  capital, 
as  all  sources  of  education  were  closed  on  professed 
Catholics  at  home,  and  had  there  obtained  the  highest 
theological  distinction  as  Doctor  of  Sorbonne,  before 
his  return  to  England,  in  1750,  when  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  transactions 
he  contributed  several  valuable  papers,  and  at  whose 
recommendation,  particularly  enforced  by  its  Pre- 
sident, the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  employed 
in  preparing  our  adoption,  after  a  bigoted  rejection 
of  the  acknowledged  truth,  for  above  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  of  the  Reformed  Calendar,  which 
had  legal  effect  in  September,  1752.  Rather,  it  was 
aptly  said,  we  may  repeat,  would  the  English  thus 
quarrel  with  the  heavens,  than  agree  with  Rome.  Our 
learned  peer,  it  would  seem,  knew  nought  of  Doctor 
Walmesley,  or  his  works,  but  neither,  in  his  personal 
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course,  nor  in  his  publications^  would  his  lordship  have 
found  the  nutriment  for  his  lately  imbibed,  or  at  least 
declared,  anti<<)atholic  rancor,  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  expect  or  desire  from  the  life  and  labors  of  a 
a  Catholic  priest. 

Sparing  his  lordship  and  our  readers  some  further 
animadversions  on  this  branch  of  D'Alembert's  pro^ 
ductions,*   and   deeming  it  beside  our  purpose   to 
engage  in  the  intricacies  of  figured  demonstrations, 
we  may  pass  to  the  philosopher's  subsequent  culture 
of  the  lighter  fields  of  literature.     In  this  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  labor,  though  by  no  means,  in 
equal  degree,  bearing  the  unerring  stamp  of  genias 
that  distinguished  his  analytical  treatises,  D*Alem- 
bert's  publications  were  both  varied  in  subject  and 
popularly  successful;  for  the  first  collective  edition 
in  1805,  extended  to  no  less  than  eighteen  octavo 
volumes,  even  with  some  omissions.    His  Preliminary 
Discourse  to  the  '^Encyclopedic,"  a  vast  enterprise, 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with   Diderot,  may  be 
viewed  as  his  earliest  literary  essay ;  for  though  more 
directly  philosophic  in  design,  a  purity  of  diction,  a 
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•  Thus  his  lordBhip  at  p.  41i,  writes,  ^*  Taylor*!  Methodus  Incrwniwtnin, 
had  Mdved  tlie  problem  of  the  yibrating  cord's  moyemeiit"  We  presume 
that  by  this  incorrect  phrase,  Brooke  Taylor's  Methodus  Incrementorum 
IMrecta  et  Inversa,  printed  in  1716,  is  meant,  for  in  it  will  be  seen  this  solu- 
tion at  p^ge  86.  The  theorem  bearing  Taylor's  name,  and  as  such  familiar 
to  analysts,  is  there  unfolded ;  but  a  long  and  warm  contest  between  him 
and  John  Bemouilli,  is  another  disproof  of  the  paciflo  fame  of  mathemati- 
oiAiis«  And  vha(  $re  we  to  tbinS^  of  the  csont^tipus  sce^  in  the  French 
Institute,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1846,  relative  to  the  new  planet,  called 
Neptune?  Mr«  Adams'  claim  to  the  discovery  i^pears  not  to  rest  on  slight 
grounds ;  though  the  legal  axiom,  **  de  non  apparentibus,  sicnt  de  non  ezia- 
tentibus  eadem  est  ^vtio,"  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  controversy,  and  indeed, 
has  had  its  full  effect  in  assigning  the  priority  of  discovery  to  M.  Leverrier, 
as  we  have  already  stated. 
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refinement  of  taste,  and  the  coherence  of  its  well- 
adjusted  parts,  have  gained  for  it  no  inferior  place  in 
literary  composition.  Whatever  was  then  embraced 
in  the  range  of  human  knowledge,  under  Bacon's 
tripartite  division  of  our  faculties,  *^  Reason,  Imagina^ 
tioU)  and  Memory,"  representing  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
and  History,  is  lucidly,  but  in  necessary  submis- 
sion to  the  limitation  of  space,  and  generalisation  of 
view,  rapidly  surveyed;  and,  notwithstanding  Lord 
Brougham's  adverse  judgment,  it  was  not  unfitly 
termed,  in  correspondence  with  the  great  work  which 
it  introduced,  ^Un  vestibule  digne  de  I'edifice." 
D'Alembert's  articles  in  the  compilation  are  sub- 
scribed with  the  letter  O,  and  are  principally  mathe- 
matical, being  his  own  expressed  and  appropriate 
choice.  Tlie  most  noticeable  exception  is  that  of 
Greneva,  in  the  seventh  volume,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  theatre,  as  Calvin's  rigid  prohibi- 
tion was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  existing  local 
relaxation  of  the  reformer's  doctrine  and  discipline, 
now  lapsed  with  all  educated  classes,  including  the 
clergy,  into  religious  indifierence  or  downright  deism, 
to  which,  indeed,  our  philosopher  well  foresaw  that 
consistent  reasoning  must  eventually  lead  all  Protes- 
tant divines.  "  D'Alembert  avait  bien  pr6vu  que  la 
logique  conduirait,  tdt  ou  tard,  les  theologiens  protes- 
tans  au  d^isme  franc  et  sans  alliage,"  is  the  prediction 
ascribed  to  him  in  one  of  the  sketches  of  his  life,  and 
now  strictly  verified  in  the  very  birth  places  of  both 
great  divisions  of  their  creed — Northern  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  comprehending  Geneva.  For  this 
feet  we  have  the  evidence  of  local  writers  and  travel- 
lers of  highest  authority.  The  former  are  too  numerous 
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and  well  known  to  render  any  reference  necessaz^  ; 
but  of  the  latter,  whose  testimony  is  unifonn,  it  inrill 
be  sufficient  to  cite  a  zealous  Anglican  dergyman  in 
relation  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  the  Hon.    and 
Rev.  Mr.  Percival,  who,  in  his  recent  "  Tour,"  descrip- 
tive of  the  actual  state  of  religion  in  the  North,  of 
Germany,  assures  us,  ^^  that  not  one  in  five  hundred  of 
the  Lutheran  ministers  believes  a  single  item  of  the 
mysteries  of   Christianity."     A  Calvinist  doctor   of 
divinity,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lindsey  Alexander,,  lately 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  made  with  the 
express  design  of  investigating  the  religious  condition 
of  the  confederation,  affirms,  on  the  other  hand, ''  that 
Calvin's  memory  in  the  Protestant  cantons  has  passed 
into  utter  oblivion  or  hatred.     In  the  pulpit,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  are  referred  to  only 
to  be  repudiated  or  scorned."    In  Geneva  itself  we 
have  on  a  former  occasion  mentioned  Mr.  S.  Laing's 
emphatic  assurance  of  the  total  subversion  of  the 
stem  reformer's    implanted    creed    and    constituted 
regulations ;  but  the  repetition  cannot  be  superfluous. 
At  page   325   of  his  "Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  he 
writes — "  Geneva,  the  fountain-head  from  which  the 
pure  waters  of  Scottish  Zion  flow,  has  not  the  emblem 
of  religion."*     This  transition  from  severe  and  syste- 
matic ordinance  to  complete  indifference  or  worse,  the 

*  ( 1861 .)  This  gentleman's  second  yolnme  of  the  "  Notes  of  a  TraTeller/'  has 
just  api>eared,  embracing  his  more  recent  continental  obsenrations»  and  repeat- 
ing, with  unrescrred  assertion,  his  preceding  representation  of  the  genenlly 
injurious  influence  of  Protestantism  in  the  Scandinayian  Peninsola  and  con- 
tiguous regions,  from  its  abject  subjection  to  the  throne.  At  page  398,  his 
sentiments  are  forcibly  expressed — ^the  sentiments,  be  it  noted,  of  a  moit 
sagacious — disciirainatiTe  observer,  in  an  eztensiye  field  of  inquiry— whose 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  fiidth  is  unequiyocall  j  affirmed,  but  who  allows 
not  the  darkening  spirit  of  sectarian  bigotry  to  withhold  from  other  comma- 
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necessary  consequence  of  the  assumed  Refonnation's 
unfixedness  of  principle,  thus  flagrantly  manifested  in 
its  sources,  is  surely  no  uninteresting  or  unwaming 
object  of  contemplation ;  nor  is  it  of  presumptuous 
foreboding,  that  it  will  eventually  pervade  the  Protes- 
tant body  at  large,  unless,  in  happier  result,  it  should 
produce  a  reaction  and  general  return  to  the  bosom 
of  genuine  Catholicity,  such  as  is  now  so  signally 
exemplified  in  the  numerous  conversions  from  Angli- 
canism.   This  section,  however,  of  reform,  appears  to 
have  been  less  fluctuating  in  its  subsequent  course, 
as  the  ever  subservient  instrument  of  civil  legislation, 
than  its  continental  kindred ;  for  we  are  assured  by 
one  of  its  late  most  distinguished  members.  Doctor 
Thomas  Arnold,  (Life,  voL  ii.,  page  371,)  that  "the 
Church  bears,  and  has  ever  borne,  the  marks  of  her 
birth — ^the  child  of  regal  and  ministerial  selfishness 
and  unprincipled  tyranny,  she  has  never  dared  to 

speak  boldly  to  the  great to  whom  it  is  folly,  and 

worse  than  folly,  to  think  that  preaching  what  are 
called  orthodox  doctrines,  is  really  preaching  to  them 
the  gospel."    Yet  her  liturgy,  like  her  Protean  creed, 

nions  the  full  justice  to  which  thej  are  entitled.  **  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Prussia,  and  all  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  are  at  this  day,  (18^0,)  he 
says,  in  all  that  regards  the  freedom  of  mind  and  opinions,  moreensUyed  than 
they  were  in  the  middle  ages.  The  union  of  church  and  state  has  esta- 
blished an  irresponsible  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereigns,  adyerae  to 
eiyil  and  religious  liberty."  He  subsequently  remarks  that — **Whoeyer 
considers  impartially  the  historical  eyents  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  will 
admit  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  for  many  a  dark  age  and  hoar,  a  beam 
of  light  in  the  path  of  ciyil  and  religious  liberty,  shining  Cat  ahead  through 
the  universal  gloom,  and  even  now  shows  to  arbitrary  kingly  power  in  Prus- 
sia, that  there  are  restraints  upon  tyrannical  interference  with  religious 
opinions  and  convictions."  These  are  precious  avowals  from  the  highest 
authority,  and  will  be  found  in  perfect  consonance  of  feeling  and  expression, 
with  the  homage  paid  to  Catholicity  by  the  Protestant,  M.  Quizot,  late  prime 
minister  of  monarchical  France,  as  presented  at  page  46  of  our  prior  volume. 

VOL.  II.  3  I 
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has  undei^ne  a  variety  of  successive  changes.       Bnt 
in  1758,  an  answer  to  D'Alemhert  from  the  impas- 
sioned pen  of  Rousseau,  demonstrative  of  the  corrupting' 
tendency  of  the  French  stage,  with  illustrative  extracts 
from  its  proudest  ornament,  Moli^re,  and  deprecating 
its  introduction  into  his  native  city,  although  his  own 
dramatic  productions  were  not  few  in  number,  gave 
unwonted  animation  to  the  controversy,  in  which,  if 
defeated  in  argument,  he  was  far  superior  in  impres- 
sive eloquence,  while  the  backsliding  of  the  Genevan 
clergy,  instead  of  being  gainsaid,  was  energetically 
affirmed  by  Rousseau  in  his  subsequent  ^^  Lettres  de 
la  Montague,"  with  the  aggravating  impeachments  of 
hypocrisy  and  intolerance,  as  he  experienced  in  his 
own  person. 

At  page  500  of  our  previous  volume,  we  passingly- 
adverted  to  Salnar's  '^  Syntagma  Confessionum  Fidei,'' 
&c.,  published  at  Greneva  in  1581,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  National  Synod  of  the  Huguenots.     It  was  repub- 
lished in  1656 — ^^^  Confessionum  Fidei,  qux  in  diversis 
regnis  et  nationibus  ecclesiarum  nomine  promulgata 
fuerunt.  Corpus  et  Syntagma/'  (Lugduni — 4to.)  Every 
one  of  these  creeds,  like  the  Anglican  *'  Thirty-nine 
articles,"  expressly  limits  salvation  to  the  profession 
of  the  adopted  one.     Yet,  at  that  time  the  tolerating 
Edict  of  Nantes  had  full  effect  in  France,  and,  in  &ct, 
from  its  promulgation,  in  1598  to  1685,  extended  its 
liberal  benefits  to  the  Protestants  there  for  eighty- 
seven  years,  while  in  every  Protestant  country  of 
Europe,  the  law  rigidly  proscribed  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship.    And  even,  after  the  unhappy  revocation  of  that 
Edict,   the  French  Protestants  were  assuredly  not 
subjected  to  a  more  inflictive  penal  code  than  that 
which,  for  ages,  aggrieved  the  Irish  Catholics. 
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D'Alembert,  in  1754,  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  then  the  foremost  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  institutions ;  and  ultimately  became 
its  dictator,  with  the  aid  of  Voltaire,  who,  from  his 
chateau  of  Femey,  like  Tiberius  from  the  Isle  of 
Caprsea,  (now  Capri,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,)  boldly 
issued  his  mandates  of  election  in  union  of  purpose 
with  D'Alembert,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  co-oper- 
ative mstrument  of  their  anti-christian  conspiracy. 
In  1777,  when  the   Abbe  Millot  was  proposed  as 
a    successor    to    the    deceased    Gresset,    author    of 
"Vert- Vert,"    he  would    have    been    humiliatingly 
rejected,  had  not  his  respondent,  D'Alembert,  inter- 
posed,   and    pledged    himself   that    the    candidate, 
"  n'avait  de  prfetre  que  I'habit."     Of  the  infidel  con- 
spiracy then  in  active  movement  under  the  ardent  and 
undisguised  propagation  of  Diderot,  Helvfetius,  and 
Holbach,    with    Voltaire,    the    "Bertand    of  these 
Batons,"  to  use  his  own  phrase,  borrowed  from  La 
Fontaine's  apologue,  (livre  ix.,)  at  their  head,  D'Alem- 
bert,  though  too  cautious  to  assume  the  open  direction, 
was  certainly  the  most  subtle  promoter.     He  under- 
mined what  his  bolder  accomplices  daringly  assaulted ; 
and  truth  cannot  be  more  glaringly  perverted  than  in 
maintaining  that  nothing  on  his  part  had  betrayed  his 
sentiments  until  disclosed  by  the  posthumous  publi- 
cation   of    his    correspondence    with    Voltaire   and 
Frederick  of  Prussia.     In  his  writings,  the  prudence 
or  timidity  of  his  nature  prevented  the  overt  defiance 
of  law  or  decorum ;  but  his  *^  Essai  sur  les  Gens  de 
Lettres,"  his  "  Melanges  de  Litt6rature  et  de  Physi- 
qae,"  and  his  '^  Elog6s  des  Acad^miciens," — ^all  more 
or  less  exhibit  the  spirit,  while  they  evade  the  ex- 
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pressed  evidence,  of  hostility  to  revelation.  It  is  more 
constructively  than  explicitly  that  Gibbon's  opinions 
transpire,  as,  by  similarly  insidious  deductions  from 
artfully  colored  statements,  D'Alembert's  feelings  are 
unerringly,  however  covertly  insinuated,  discoverable ; 
nor  did  he  ever  conceal  them  in  private  inter- 
course. The  fact  was  universally  known  by  his 
associations,  his  predilections,  and  unceasing  efforts  of 
proselytism,  as  Voltaire's  agent  of  mischief;  for  he 
proudly  displayed  their  correspondence.  But,  because 
he  kept  within  prudently  measured  bounds  in  his 
publications,  he  escaped  the  danger  of  prosecution, 
which  the  flagrant  blasphemy  of  his  colleague  Diderot 
necessarily  provoked,  with  repeated  inflictive  conse- 
quences. Though  not  generally  known,  it  was  in  this 
avowed  atheist's  little  poem,  "  Les  Eleutheromanes," 
or  "  Fanatics  of  Liberty,"  forming  part  of  the  nine> 
teenth  volume  of  his  works,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1818 — 19,  that  we  find  the  object  of  the  Triumvirate, 
Voltaire,  D' Alembert,  and  Diderot,  "  the  destruction 
of  the  altar  and  the  throne,"  condensed  with  fearful 
energy  in  words  attributed  to  John  Meslier,  Cure  of 
Estrepagny  in  Champagne — ^words  never  certainly 
uttered  by  him,  even  little  orthodox  as  he  was  known 
to  be — 

"  Et  ses  mains  ourdiraient  les  entrailles  da  pr^tre, 
A  d^faut  d'un  cordon  pour  ^trangler  les  rois." 

In  Marmontel's  "  Memoires,"  livre  iii.,  the  graphic 
dialogue  between  him  and  Champfort  in  1 790,  on  the 
early  proceedings  of  the  revolutionists,  exhibits,  in 
unerring  view,  the  prospective  designs  of  these  har- 
bingers of  evil.     '*  Pour  tracer  un  nouveau  plan  on  a 
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toute  raison  de  faire  place  nette/'  said  Ghampfort. 

'*  Place  nette !"  exclaimed  MarmonteL    "  Oui,"  replied 

his  interlocutor,  **  et  le  trone  et  I'autel  tomberont 

ensemble :  ce  sont  deux  arcboutants  appuy£s  I'un  par 

I'autre;  et  que  I'un  des  deux  soit  brise,  Tautre  va 

flechir."    The  throne  and  altar  are  two  buttresses  of 

mutual  support ;  if  the  one  falls,  the  other  must  give 

way.     And  so,  truly,  did  the  succeeding  events  prove. 

But  none  of  the  celebrated  trio  survived  to  witness 

the  triumph,  and  contemplate,  or  possibly  mourn  over, 

the  consummation  of  their  projects,  so  appallingly 

manifested  in  the  dreadful  excesses  of  1793  and  1794. 

Deeply  did  Marmontel  regret  the  mischief  he  had 

contributed  to  cause ;  so,  too,  did  La  Harpe,  Saynal, 

Morellet,  and  others,  and  so,    we    believe,    would 

D'Alembert,  had  he  lived,  like  them  and  Gibbon,  to 

view  their  work  of  ruin.. 

In  despite  of  such  glaring  and  irrefragable  evidence 
of  D'Alembert's  notorious  infidelity,  at  page  456, 
Lord  Brougham  bursts  into  an  indignant  invective 
against  Madame  de  la  Ferte-Imbaut,  who  forbad  his 
visits  to  her  mother,  Madame  de  Geofirin,  when 
alarmingly  iU  in  1766.  ^^The  ground  taken,"  says 
his  lordship,  ^'  by  this  furious  bigot,  was  the  known 
suspicion  of  the  philosopher's  opinions,  though  every 
one  is  aware  that  he  never  obtruded  them  on  society." 
Now,  every  one  was  aware  of  the  contrary ;  for  his 
tongue  supplied  what  he  durst  not  entrust  to  his 
pen — ^bold  to  audacity  in  private,  while  generally  pru- 
dent to  timidity  in  public.  And  it  was  from  his  open 
declaration  of  these  opinions,  at  her  mother's  house, 
of  which  he  was  a  constant  frequenter,  that  this  con- 
scientious lady  felt  herself  bound  to  prevent  their 
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effect,  in  that  apparently  awful  moment,  for  which 
Madame  de  Geoffrin  thanked  her,  on  recovering  from 
the  threatened  danger.  "  Ma  fiUe,"  said  she,  "  est 
comme  Godefroi  de  Bouillon :  elle  a  youlu  d6fendre 
mon  tombeau  centre  les  infid^les ;"  thus,  with  equal 
wit  and  clearness,  contradicting  Lord  Brougham's 
assertion.  Such,  consequently,  was  the  known  cha- 
racter of  D'Alembert,  to  whom  she  decidedly  inter- 
dicted the  entrance  of  her  house  during  her  remaining 
life,  which  ended  in  the  month  of  October  of  the 
ensuing  year.  No  one  was  more  active  or  vigilant  in 
attendance  on  the  dying  hours  of  celebrated  persons, 
in  order  to  obstruct  a  deathbed  repentance,  than 
D'Alembert,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  a  betrayal  of  weak- 
ness. In  the  article  on  Voltaire,  page  28  of  our  first 
volume,  his  assiduous  watch  of  Montesquieu,  with 
that  view,  will  be  found  related;  and  his  equally 
unremitting  guard  of  Voltaire,  lest  this  restless  spirit 
of  evil,  the  hierophant  of  unbelief,  should  flinch  and 
retract.  In  1772,  when  he  read  some  of  his  Eloges 
before  the  French  Academy,  great  was  the  surprise 
of  his  auditors  to  hear  the  severest  censure  of  the 
impieties  of  Lucretius,  "de  la  bouche  m^me  de  ce 
philosophe,  le  chef  reconnu  de  la  secte,  ces  paroles, 
que  le  doyen  de  la  Sorbonne  ne  d6savouerait  pas." 
So  we  are  assured  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  of  Protestant 
birth,  but  then  a  brother  infidel,  in  his  and  Diderot's 
Literary  Correspondence,  (tome  ii.,  page  150,  London, 
1813.)*  He  exclaims,  ^*  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  sedi- 
tione  querentes  V  naturally  enough  on  the  occasion. 

*  A  few  pages  previously,  Oriinm  adverts  to  the  line  expressive  of 
Franklin's  title  to  immortality,  scientific  and  patriotic,  the  Prometheus  at 
once  and  Junius  Brutus  of  modem  times.    "  Eripuit  codo  Ailmen,  seep- 
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To  pass  in  detailed  review,  D'Alembert's  literary 
productions,  would  far  exceed  our  legitimate  bounds ; 
nor  should  we  have  often  to  controvert  his  lordship's 
estimation  of  them.  The  ^*  Memoire  sur  la  Destruc- 
tion des  Jesuites,"  forms,  indeed,  an  exception,  in 
representing  the  work  as,  though  of  no  distinguished 
merit  in  composition,  yet  '^  remarkable  for  its  calm- 
ness and  impartiality."  So  we  read  at  page  461  of  his 
lordship's  volume,  while,  in  fact,  this  assumed  equita- 
ble tone  covers  many  a  sly  and  malignant  insinuation. 
The  correspondence  with  Voltaire  shows  that  such  had 
ever  been  the  studied  policy  of  his  writings,  which 
Grimm,  an  infidel  associate,  we  repeat,  thus  confirms : 
'^  Dans  I'expression  mSme  des  v^rites  les  plus  hardies, 
on  £tait  force  d'admirer  I'art  qu'il  possedait  an  supreme 
degr6.  Tart  de  conserver  toujours  beaucoup  d'egards 
et  de  mesure."  (tome  ii.,  p.  117.)  The  same  writer, 
in  his  contemporaneous  correspondence,  enables  us  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  philosopher's  alleged 
impartiality  in  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  addressed  the  Empress  Catherine  a  bold 
remonstrance  against  her  harboring  the  persecuted 


tramque  tjmadB,"  which  he  obeenrea,  is  a  happy  imitation  of  a  yene  in  the 
Anti-Lucretius.  **  Eripuitque  lovi  fulmen,  Phoeboqoe  sagittaa ;"  but  he  did 
not  know  that  the  latter's  original  is  in  the  poem  of  Marcus  Manilins, 
(Astronomic«>n,  libri  y.)  Eriptdtque  lovi  fulmen,  Tiresque  Tonanti,'* 
(lib.  i.  T.  104.)  Nor  does  he  cite  the  line  of  Cazdinal  Polignac's  Anti- 
Lucretius,  which  is  the  37th  of  the  first  book.  It  was  Turgot,  the  minister  of 
Finances  under  Louis  XVI.,  who  thus  applied  the  Terse  to  the  celebration  of 
the  American  philosopher's  combined  glories,  as  we  have  more  at  large 
detailed  elsewhere,  and  were,  we  believe,  the  first  thus  to  trace  it  to  the 
fountain-head. 

Lord  Brougham  also  quotes  Ghimm,  relative  to  D' Alembert's  and  dalraut's 
comparatiTe  scientific  merits,  but  whoUjr  over-passes  that  acute  observer's 
frequent  remarks  on  his  personal  character,  and  irreligious  fame  and  efibrts, 
80  contradictory  of  his  lordship's  representations. 
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remnant  of  the  Order,  as  she  and  the  great  Frederick, 
though  bereft  themselves  of  all  religious  principle, 
yet,  too  wise  not  to  appreciate  its  salutary  influence 
on  the  human  mind,  had  hastened  to  do  in  their 
dominions.  But  his  malevolent  urgency  was  unpro- 
ductive of  effect,  or  even  of  notice,  a  humiliation 
which,  adds  Grimm,  "alta  mente  repostum" — lay 
deep  in  his  memory.  The  contrasted  policy  of  these 
able,  however  generally  unscrupulous  sovereigns,  with 
that  of  die  Arcadii  and  Honorii,  as  Gibbon  designated 
the  enthroned  mass  of  idiotcy  who  then  slumbered  in 
the  South,  signally  distinguished  the  character  of  the 
Jesuits  as  viewed  by  deluded  imbecility,  or  contem- 
plated by  discerning  intellect ;  and  time,  in  its  conse- 
quences, has  not  failed  to  manifest,  not  the  danger  of 
the  Order's  existence,  but  of  its  suppression.  Its 
history  is  still  reserved  for  the  hand  of  a  master,  who, 
in  a  general  eulogy,  will  not  overlook  some  incidental 
aberrances.  Pascal's  "  Provincial  Letters"  inflicted  the 
deepest  and  most  enduring  wound  aimed  at  the  body's 
moral  fame.  Their  poignant  wit,  bold  charges,  and 
beauty  of  diction,  stUl,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  firesh  and  unantiquated,  instantaneously 
gained  these  celebrated  effusions  the  popular  favor, 
while  Father  Daniel's  Vindication,  ("R6ponse  aux 
Lettres  Provinciales,"  &c.,)  able  and  argumentative 
though  it  was,  has  fallen  unheeded  and  almost  unread ; 
because,  as  remarked  even  by  Voltaire,  (Si6cle  de 
Louis  XI v.,  ch.  33,  and  in  his  letter  to  Father  La 
Tour,)  "  il  ne  s'agissait,  pas  d'avoir  raison :  il  s'agissait 
de  divertir  le  public,"  and  ready  credence,  as  the 
Templars  had  similarly  experienced,  is  too  generally 
yielded  to  any  impeachment  of  powerful  associations, 
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more  especially  when  conveyed  in  an  attractive  form. 
For— 

'*  Truth  and  justice  matter  not  a  particle, 
ProTided  that  one  writes  an  amusing  article.'* 

The  best  refutation  of  Pascal,  according  to  Boileau, 
was  the  life  and  labors  of  Boordaloue ;  but  can  any 
name  command  our  veneration  beyond  that  of  Henri 
de  Belzunce,  bishop  of  Marseilles  during  the  plague 
which  desolated  that  city  in  1720,  associated  for  some 
years  with  the  Order,  which  he  ever  cherished,  and 
whom  Pope  has  so  warmly  eulogised  1  At  this  day 
too,  with  numerous  other  men  of  eminent  science,  we 
may  cite  Father  Sacchi,  who,  it  appears  from  the 
Roman  archaeological  records,  has  reduced  to  definite 
rules  the  Hieroglyphic  System,  so  far  advanced,  but 
still  left  imperfect  by  GhampoUion,  whose  first  great 
exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  his  Egyptian  researches,  we 
attended,  by  particular  invitation,  in  April  1830.  In 
1847,  likewise,  the  invading  army  of  Mexico,  under 
General  Taylor,  was  accompanied  by  Fathers  Elroy 
and  Key,  as  chaplains  to  the  Catholic  soldiers.  But 
an  act  of  necessary  justice  remains  due  to  the  order, 
in  refritation  of  the  long  prevalent  calumny  of  their 
accumulated  and  hoarded  riches;  for  we  have  the 
incontrovertible  authority  of  Scipio  Ricci,  their  viru- 
lent enemy,  that  their  last  General,  his  cousin  Lorenzo 
Ricci,  died  in  1776,  three  years  after  their  dissolution 
by  Clement  XIV.,  in  absolute  destitution.  So  the 
biography  of  Scipio  Ricci,  by  De  Potter,  who  was 
equally  hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  amply  testifies,  in  an 
interesting  narrative  of  Lorenzo's  death.  This  bio- 
graphy appeared  in  1827.  As  for  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  society,  let  the  prefttce  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

VOL.  II.  3  K 
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Kip,  an  American  Protestant,  to  his  extracts  from  the 
"Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Pieuses,"  be  read,  and  the 
noble  homage  there  rendered,  be  added  to  those  else- 
where referred  to.  The  Rev.  gentleman's  work  was 
published  at  Boston,  (U.  S.)  in  1845. 

The  College  where  D*Alembert  was  educated,  and 
which  he  had  specially  in  view  when  he  furnished 
the  article  of  ColUge  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Encyclop6die,  was  conducted  by  Jansenists,  who 
fondly  anticipated,  from  his  precocious  mathematical 
attainments,  a  second  Pascal  in  this  disciple;  and, 
although  his  subsequent  desertion  of  the  Christian 
fiiith  made  no  reservation  of  Jansenism,  yet  the  early 
imbibed  prejudice  still  presented  the  celebrated  Order 
to  his  recollection  in  no  propitious  light,  while,  again, 
the  most  formidable  adversary  to  his  infidel  system. 
But  here  an  additional  evidence  occurs  of  his  lordship's 
unacquaintance  with  the  personal  history  of  learned 
men,  for,  in  alluding  to  the  collegiate  professors'  che- 
rished expectations  of  raising  up  an  emulous  Pascal 
in  D'Alembert,  he  says  at  page  400,  "  but  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  less  docile  subject  than  the  Port  Royal 
had  formerly  found  in  young  Blaise."  Now,  respecting 
such  a  personage  as  Pascal,  of  transcendant  genius 
and  universal  celebrity,  Lord  Brougham  appears  only 
to  know  of  his  private  life  that  his  name  was  Blaise : 
for  he  never  had,  we  are  assured  by  his  sister.  Mad. 
Perier,  and  his  biographers,  any  other  master  than 
his  father,  and  never  had  entered  Port  Royal,  either 
as  a  disciple  or  as  an  inmate,  until  his  thirtieth 
year,  when  he  had  published  all  the  mathematical 
works  of  which  he  was  author.  He  had  even  appeared 
as  a  fashionable  man  of  the  world,  until  withdrawn 
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from  it  by  the  persuasion  of  another  sister,  a  religious 
of  the  famed  community  in  its  female  department.  A 
lately  discovered  manuscript  of  his,  ''An  abridged 
Life  of  Christ/'  has  been  published  by  M.  Faugere, 
editor  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  Pascal's  works. 

D'Alembert's  seemingly  impartial  review  of  the 
Jesuit  question  denies  the  production  by  the  Order  of 
a  philosopher,  while  from  its  bosom  have  arisen  nume- 
rous astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  distinguished 
merit  The  names  of  many  may  be  seen,  as  given  by 
us,  in  the  Dublin  Review,  No.  xxxix.,  page  77 ;  and 
to  them  we  add  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Christopher 
Qavius,  the  rival  of  V ieta,  and  an  efficient  co-operator 
in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  under  Gregory 
XIII.,  in  1581,  of  which  the  best  report  is  found  in 
his  "  Calendarii  Gregoriani  Explicatio,"  a  folio  volume 
printed  at  Rome  in  1603.  In  that  age,  too,  of  the 
Jesuits'  system  of  education.  Bacon  declared  in  his 
work,  "  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  lib.  vi.,  cap.  4, 
and  repeats  it  in  the  first  book  of  his  '^  Advancement 
of  Learning,"  that  nothing  hitherto  tried  in  practice 
surpassed  it.  To  withhold  from  the  Society  an 
avowal  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  its  missions,  in 
extending  our  knowledge  of  man  and  his  habitation 
over  the  globe's  surface,  independently  of  their  self- 
devotion  and  success  in  the  performance  of  their 
professed  duties,  would  have  been  a  direct  collision  with 
the  world's  proclaimed  homage,  which  D'Alembert 
was  too  discreet  and  calculating  to  attempt.  He 
accordingly  concurs  in  the  testimony  borne  of  the  iiEict 
on  every  side ;  for  the  superior  merits  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  are  alike  acknowledged  by  Protestant  and 
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Catholic  writers.  Ample  proofs  are  derivable  from 
all  trayellers  who  have  personally  compared,  or  authors 
who  have  estimated,  the  rival  eflforts  of  the  churches ; 
and  to  the  latter  we  may  adjoin  the  instance  given 
by  Lord  Mahon  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  history, 
page  292,  of  the  contrasted  conduct  of  the  Order  and 
their  Protestant  adversaries,  towards  the  Cherokee 
Indians  in  the  last  century.  How  could  it,  we  may 
ask,  be  expected  that  the  husband  and  father,  encum- 
bered with  all  the  trammels  of  married  life, — or,  as 
expressed  by  Tasso, — 

^* invilito, 

NegU  affetti  di  padre,  e  di  marito,*'  &c. 

should  equal  in  activity  of  zeal,  or  movement,  a  mis- 
sionary, who,  in  the  propagation  of  his  creed,  had  his 
view  confined  to  that  sole  duty,  unimpeded  in  its 
discharge  by  any  extraneous  thought,  or  worldly 
object]  For  proof,  let  the  truly  Catholic  rule  of 
Paraguay  be  contemplated,  not  only  in  the  special 
work  of  Charlevoix,  but  in  Muratori's  "  Christianismo 
Felice,"  (Milano,  1743,  4to.,)  enriched  by  the  inter- 
esting documents  of  Gaetano  Cattini,  long  resident  in 
that  region.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  Jesuit  pastor 
gathered  his  flock,  disciplined  these  unsophisticated 
sons  of  nature  in  the  habits  of  social  community,  and, 
thus  advanced  in  the  first  steps  of  civilisation,  poured 
on  them  the  divine  light  and  moral  inculcations  of 
the  Gospel.*     His  was  not  the  conquest  of  blood,  or 

*  A  most  interesting  relation  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  South  Sea 
Islattds  at  this  moment,  will  be  fomid  in  Nos.  84  and  98,  of  the  "  Annates 
de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi."  The  Aative  clergy  of  Brazil  receive  little 
praise  indeed  from  a  recent  trayeller,  Mr.  George  Gardiner,  but  of  the  Jesuits 
he  thus  writes :  "  It  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  that  their  destruc* 
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achievement  of  the  isword,  nor,  as  humanity  has  too 
often  to  reproach  the  leaders  of  war,  did  he  extermi- 
nate and  reduce  to  a  barren  waste  the  people  he  came 
to  bless,  or  the  soil  he  sought  to  impregnate,  with  the 
seed  of  an  all-saving  and  eternal  truth — 

" SterileU  nee  legit  arenas, 

Ut  caneret  panels,  mergatque  hoe  pnlvere  Ternm." 

Lucan.  lib.  is.,  576. 

Lord  Brougham  represents  generally  at  their  just 
value  D'Alembert's  "  Eloges"  of  the  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  deceased  within  the  interval  of  1700 
to  1772,  comprising  eighty-three  articles.  His  lordship 
regrets  the  time  mis-spent  on  their  composition, 
remarkable,  as  they  almost  always  are,  for  the  omis- 
sion of  whatever  truths  tell  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
subjects.  He  cites  a  few  of  interest  or  curiosity ; 
but  perhaps,  in  the  latter  class,  none  will  be  found  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon,  M.  de  Clermont 
Tonn^rre,  to  which  he  makes  no  reference.  This 
prelate's  pride  of  birth  was,  indeed,  carried  to  the 
most  extravagant  excess,  so  that  even  the  Duke  de 

tion  was  a  serere  loss  to  the  well-being  of  the  country —their  memorj  long 
remains ;  and  I  hare  always  heard  them  spoken  of  with  respect  and  regret. 
More  than  one  nation  of  Indians  in  Brazil,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits, 
had  renounced  their  savage  life  and  become  Christians,  haye  since  their  sup- 
pression, returned  to  the  condition  from  which  at  bo  much  risk  and  with  so 
much  labor,  they  had  been  redeemed."  (Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Bnudlt 
during  the  years  1836-1841.  London,  1846,  8vo.)  The  intense  persecution 
of  our  missionaries  by  the  Wesleyans,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  French  Naval  officers,  will  be  found  in  the  "  Annales  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi."  So  constant  was  the  application  of  the  epithet  of 
Anti-christ  to  the  Catholic  minister,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  admirable 
Bishop  PompaUier  at  New  Zealand,  where  his  conduct  was  so  truly  aposto- 
lic, he  was  saluted  and  long  continued  to  be  called  by  no  other  name ;  but 
he  soon  conciliated  the  misguided  natives,  of  which  the  English  Cknnmo- 
doie  Hone  experienced  the  benefit 
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St.  Simon,  himself  enslaved  to  aristocratic  pretensions, 
derided  its  absurdity,  (Memoires,  tome  i.,  page  119,} 
and  it  is  not  less  the  object  of  Madame  de  Sevign6's 
ridicule,  (Lettres,  No.  73  and  1025.)  It  wrested 
even  a  smile  from  the  studied  dignity,  to  which  a 
laugh  was  alien,  of  Louis  XIV . ;  and  furnished  £siir 
grounds  for  the  epigraph,  or  rather  epigram,  quoted 
by  D'Alembert,  (tome  ii.,  page  37,  edition  of  1787) — 


cc 


Ci  git  et  repose  humblement, 
De  quoi  tout  le  monde  8*^toime, 
Dans  an  si  petit  monument. 
Monsieur  de  Tonn^rre  en  personne. 
On  dit,  qu'  entrant  en  Paradis, 
II  fat  re9a  vaille  qae*  vaille, 
Et  qa*il  en  sortit  par  m^pris, 
N*7  troavant  qae  de  la  canaille." 

Our  poet,  Moore,  has  given  utterance  to  the  same 
haughty  feeling  in  appliance  to  George  IV. — 

**  HeaTen  grant  him  now  some  noble  nook, 
For,  rest  his  soal,  he'd  rather  be 
Genteely  damned  beside  a  Duke, 
Than  saved  in  vulgar  company." 

Our  noble  writer's  remarks  on  D'Alembert's  partial 
translations  of  Tacitus  are  also  fair ;  but  his  estimate 
of  the  historian,  whom  he  greatly  undervalues,  is  by 
no  means  so.  The  opinions  of  Montesquieu  and 
Gibbon,  confirmed  by  the  almost  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  European  judgment,  may  seem  well  entitled 
to  outbalance  his  lordship's  depreciation.  They  une- 
quivocally place  him  at  the  head  of  Roman,  perhaps 

*  A  oonatant  error  is  made  by  the  English  in  the  bonrowed  and  hacknied 
French  phrase — "  CoClte  que  codte/'  which  in  cor  books  is  always,  qut  coute ; 
bat  here  we  see,  qa0  vaUle,  and  not  qut  vaille ;  and  the  same  rule  governs 
both  pronoans,  which  are  in  the  acusative,  ^w,  and  not  the  nominative,  ffui. 
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o{,  all,  historians.  So  did  many  competent  persons  of 
preceding  times,  whom  we  find  cited  hy  Bayle,  such 
as  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  who  says,  Muretus  (Oper.  tom. 
ii.,  page  342,  Lipsise,  1672,  8vo.,)  "  Taciti  lihro9  in 
delidis  habuit,"  and  Pope  Paul  IIL,  *^  Taciturn  ssepe 
relegendo  contriverat/'  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Lois, 
livre  XXX.,  chap.  1.,)  observes  that,  ^^  Tacite  abr^geait 
tout  parcequ'il  yoyait  tout ;"  and  Racine,  in  the  preface 
to  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus,  calls  him  '*  le  plus  grand 
peintre  de  Tantiquite,"  as  Bossuet  does,  *^  le  plus  grave 
des  historiens."  Rousseau,  who,  though  an  indiffer- 
ent classical  scholar,  succeeded  better  than  D'Alembert, 
in  his  essays  of  version,  subjoins,  "  Tout  homme  en 
£tat  de  suivre  Tacite,  est  bientdt  tente  d'aller  seul ;" 
and  Gibbon  uniformly  distinguishes  him  as  exception- 
ally, '*  the  great — the  philosophic  hbtorian."  Among 
the  admirers  of  Tacitus  must  also  be  reckoned 
Madame  Roland,  of  revolutionary  celebrity,  of  whom 
Lamartine,  in  his  Histoire  des  Girondins,  (livre  52,) 
writes,  ^'  Dans  sa  prison,  (Ste.  P^lagie,  where  the  writer 
often  visited  her  apartment,)  elle  entretint  ses  loisirs  de 
musique,  de  conversations,  et  de  lectures.  Elle  6tudiait 
surtout  Tacite,  ce  sublime  anatomiste  des  grandee 
morts,  qui  montre  du  doigt  sur  le  cadavre  de  tant  de 
victimes,  les  demi&res  pulsations  de  la  douleur  et  de 
I'heroisme.  Elle  rep^tait  le  supplice  avec  lui  afin  de 
le  savoir  par  coeur,  et  de  le  representer  dignement  k 
rinstant  supreme."  Madame  de  Sevigni  was  not  less 
the  admirer  of  Tacitus,  whom  she  must  have  read  in 
the  version  of  Perron  d' Ablancourt,  so  elegant  for  the 
period,  though  &r  from  correct,  that,  like  other  trans- 
lations by  him  of  the  classics,  it  was  called  ^'  la  belle 
infiddle."    Of  the  great  historian  again,  Mr.  Southey, 
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(Life,  vol.  ii.,  page  347,)  wrote  to  his  friend,  Charles 
W.  Wynne,  "  You  remember  the  facts  of  Livy,  but 
you  remember  the  very  phrases  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust.'* 
And  in  another  letter,  ''  I  prefer  Tacitus  to  all  other 
historians,  and  infinitely  prefer  him,  because  no  other 
historian  inculcates   so  deep  and  holy  a  hatred  of 
tyranny."    Yet  we  are  told  that  at  the  meeting  of 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurth,  in  October,  1808, 
the  French  Emperor  discussed  the  merits  of  Tacitus 
with  Goethe  and  Wieland,  shewing  amidst  the  assem- 
bled Kings  and  Princes  a  marked  preference  for  these 
poets'  conversations.     "II  leur  parla,"  says  Thiers, 
(Histoire  de  TEmpire,  livre  32,)  "  de  Tacite,  Tefiroi 
des  tyrans,  dont  il  prononfait,  le  non    sans  peur, 
disait — il  en  souriant.     II  soutint  que  Tacite  avait 
charg6  un  pen  le  sombre  tableau  de  son  temps,  et  qu' 
il  n'etait  pas  un  peintre  assez  simple  pour  £tre  vrai." 
This  drawback  on  the  historian's  character  in  the 
mouth  of  a  despot,   which,  without  calling  him  a 
tyrant,  he  undeniably  was,  must  appear  quite  natural ; 
but  Southey's  high  estimation  of  a  writer  so  different 
in  style  and  energy  of  expression  from  his  own,  which 
bears  a  far  nearer  resemblance  to  the  flowing  language 
of  Livy,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,   nor  does  his 
intense  religious  intolerance,  which  surely  is  a  moral 
tyranny,  quite  harmonise  with  the  leading  motive  for 
his  exalted  opinion  of  Tacitus. 

Difficult,  no  doubt,  must  be  the  task  of  transfusing 
the  spirit  and  condensation  of  such  a  writer,  but  cer- 
tainly not  insuperable,  as  Montesquieu,  in  the  thirtieth 
book  and  third  chapter  of  his  great  work,  and,  still 
more  decisively,  Gibbon,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall,"  have  demonstrated.     Both,  too, 
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had  iull  leisure  before  their  decease,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  to  undertake  it.  D'Avanzati's  Italian  version, 
though  now  somewhat  obsolete  in  style,  is  still  in  high 
repute,  as  Lord  Bemer's  Froissart,  Chapman's  Homer, 
Fairfax's  Ariosto,  with  the  old  translations  of  Babe- 
lais,  Don  Quixote,  &c.,  maintain  their  value  with  us. 
Yaleriani's  modem  one  is  also  esteemed.  Dureau 
de  Lamalle's  and  BumouTs  are  not  less  so  in  France, 
as  equally  are  Waltmann's,  and  an  anonymous  one 
printed  at  Leipsic  in  1818,  by  the  Germans;  but  our 
Gordon's  and  Murphy's  attempts  are  utter  fidlures ; 
nor  has  England  produced  a  citable  edition  of  the 
original  text,  while  Ireland  boasts  of  the  accurate 
re-impression  of  that  of  Ryckius,  remarkable  for  the 
elegant  dedication  to  Lord  Carteret  by  Mrs.  Grierson, 
who  printed  and  revised  it  in  1730.  Nor,  as  already 
remarked,  is  the  late  Dr.  Stock's  uni^retending  edition, 
modelled  after  Brotier's  in  1788,  without  its  own 
merit:  as,  for  instance,  in  the  substitution  in  the 
Annals  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  68.,)  of  Atia  parente  geniti  (Atia 
Balba  being  the  grandmother  of  Augustus)  for  alia, — 
a  reading  wholly  devoid  of  sense,  and  acknowledged 
as  hopeless  of  amendment  by  previous  commentators. 
'^  Gerte  hsec  implexa,"  says  Lipsius ;  but  Stock  resolved 
the  difficulty.  The  energetic  style  of  Junius  is  simi- 
larly undervalued  by  Lord  Brougham. 

D'Alembert's  intercourse  with  Mademoiselle  L'Espi- 
nasse  was  of  a  singular  character.  They  were  both  of 
that  dass,  ^^  who  all  guiltless  meet  reproach,"  (Shaks- 
pere's  Othello,  Act  iv.,  sc.  1,)  illegitimate  children. 
The  lady  was  the  produce  of  adultery  committed  by 
Madame  d'Albon,  wife  of  Claude  d'Albon,  the  descen- 
dant of  Jacques  d'Albon,  Mar^chal  de  St.  Andr6,  who 
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ooDJointly  with  Francis  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Con*^ 
stable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  formed  under  Henry 
II.  of  France  and  his  sons,  the  Catholic  triumvirate 
in  counteraction  of  the  Huguenot  Confederacy  headed 
by  Coligny.  '^  No  one,"  remarks  Lord  Brougham  at 
page  448,  "  whispered  a  syllable  of  suspicion  respect- 
ing this  connexioD  of  D'Alembert  and  Mademoiselle 
L'E^pinasse,  which  aU  were  fully  convinced  could  only 
be  of  the  most  innocent  kind,  though  he  continued 
to  reside  in  the  same  apartment  during  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  her  singular  life."  Yet,  if  it  trans- 
gressed not  the  limits  of  platonic  attadiment,  the 
forbearance  assuredly  was  not  a  sacrifice  to  religious 
pxincipie  or  moral  feeling,  held  by  both  in  contemp- 
tuous  disr^ard,  but  imposed,  it  was  well  understood, 
by  nature  on  the  philosopher,  and  amply  comp^isated 
to  his  impassioned  companion  by  his  subserviency  to 
her  little-restrained  desires  towards  others.  The  word 
apartment^  however,  it  is  right  to  observe^  does  not,  in 
its  French  acceptation,  mean  the  same  room,  but  a 
range  or  suite  of  rooms,  and  consequently  leads  not  to 
the  inference  thus  ascribed  to  it  by  his  lordship^  of 
illicit  association.  But  here,  in  this  self-styled  philo- 
sophical age,  we  behold  its  Parisian  coryphoeus 
represented  to  us  by  all  his  contemporaries  as  the 
debased  and  active  pander  of  the  passions  of,  to  him- 
self, a  platonic  paramour !  Her  disappointed  love  of 
Mora,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  Grandee,  caused,  it  was 
said,  her  death  in  May,  1776,  and  if  so,  strangely  or 
rather  equitably  enough,  this  young  man,  in  the  same 
month,  sunk  under  a  similar  passion;  for,  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  '^  Courts  of  Europe,"  and  letter  of  8th 
.Kmie,  1776,  we  read,  ^'  There  is  much  talk  in  Madrid 
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of  the  amours  of  Count  Mora  with  the  Duchess  of 
fiuesca,  who  had  married  his  father,  and  broke  the 
son's  heart." 

His  lordship  at  page  483,  as  in  the  case  of  Voltaire^ 
would  justify  D'Alembert's  hostility  to  his  country's 
religion,  as  the  consequence  of  indignation  at  the 
deaths  of  Calas  and  LaBarre,  victims  of  catholic  fanar 
ticism.    To  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  bound 
to  answer,  that  D'Alembert,  then  approaching  hid 
fiftieth  year,  had  long  previously  abjured  the  christian 
belief,  and  pointed  against  it  the  combined  infidel 
power  of  the  period,  in  the  Encyclopedic ;  and  if,  as 
more  legitimately  applicable,  this  warfare  had  fot  its 
source  the  existing  legislation  in  reference  to  religioti^ 
we  are  once  more  obliged  to  remind  an  ex-Chancellor, 
that  at  the  very  time  he  attributes  these  acts  to  the 
cruelty  of  French  jurisprudence,  our  own  code  hdd, 
"  that  where  a  person  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  procured  others  to  be  reconciled,  the  oflfence 
amounted  to  high  treason ;"  that  is,  a  convert  or  con- 
verter was  liable  to  be  eviscerated  or  embowelled, 
with  all  the  atrocious  adjuncts  of  an  execution  undeif 
that,  the  highest  of  legal  crimes.     (Blackstone,  book 
iv.,  chap.  4.)    Nor  was  the  denounced  persecution, 
though  just  then,  from  the  meliorated  spirit  of  the 
age,  mitigated  in  practice,  wholly  abated  in  exercise ; 
for  the  records  of  the  period  exhibit  numerous  proofs 
of  prosecutions  against  priests,  for  the  celebration  of 
mass,  or  any  other  ostensible  act  of  Catholic  worship, 
which  the  law,  in  this  Protestant  land  arrogalitly 
assuming  to  itself  the  peculiar  merit  of  religious  toler- 
ance, visited,  in  penal  succession,  with  heavy  fines, 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  eventual  death.     It  was 
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for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  parliament,  snppre^- 
fidve  of  this  horrible  inconsistency,  not  always  dormant 
on  the  statute  book  or  inert,  with  the  boasted  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience,  a  liberty  pretty  much 
akin  to  the  episcopal  Cong6  d'Elire,  delusive  at  once 
and  derisive,  as  proved  in  the  recent  case  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, that  the  city  of  London,  so  lately  as  1780,  rose 
with  infuriated  threats  and  deeds  against  not  only  the 
Catholics,  but  all  who  supported  the  projected  enact- 
ment, which  still  left  our  legislation  stained  with 
hundreds  of  inflictive  laws,  not  even  to  this  day 
wholly  repealed.     But  see  our  deceased  friend,  Denys 
Scully's  volume  on  the  subject,  printed  in  1812,  and 
let  these  usurped  pretensions  of  Protestantism   be 
fairly  considered.     The  book,  we  happen  to  know, 
was  specially  forwarded  by  the  author  to   Henry 
Brougham,  who,    indeed,  is  ill    represented  by  his 
lordship—*^  Hei  mihi,  qualis  erat !  quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo !"  may  we  truly  say.    Again,  we  must  interpose 
the  important  fact,  that  it  was  not  for  a  religious 
misdeed  that  Galas  suffered :  it  was  for  the  murder  of 
his  son  that  he  was  convicted ;  while  fanaticism  has 
been  alleged,  on  one  side,  to  have  instigated  the 
£sither  to  put  to  death  his  apostate  son,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  have  urged  the  tribunal  of  Toulouse  to  con- 
demn Galas  without  adequate  evidence.    Yet,  we  learn 
from  his  lordship  that  very  lately  the  documents  of 
the  trial,  on  cool  inspection,  satisfied  some  Protestant 
gentlemen  that  the  father's  guilt  appeared  legally 
proved ;  and,  at  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the  sen- 
tence, 4th  of  June,  1764,  a  very  considerable  minority 
were  opposed  tp  so  direct  a  decision,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  '<  Gontinuation  des  Gauses  Gel6bres,"  tome  iv. 
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In  r^^d  to  La  Barre,  Lord  Brougham  wholly 
misrepresents  the  circumstances.  It  was  not  for 
*^  making  &ces  at  a  procession  of  priests  that  he  was 
punished  so  horribly,"*  but  for  cutting  to  pieces,  witji 
his  sabre,  in  August,  1765,  a  public  crucifix — ^for 
blasphemies  against  Grod,  the  Eucharist,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Saints — ^with  singing  through  the  streets  the 
most  impious  songs,  and  paying,  with  defiant  ostenta- 
tion, to  the  most  profane  and  impure  books,  the 
reverence  due  only  to  the  Sacred  Volume— outrages, 
assuredly,  on  religion  and  decency,  but  for  which,  we 
repeat,  a  year  or  two's  confinement,  or  at  least  a  less 
severe  penalty  than  death,  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient chastisement.  Above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
witnesses  attested  these  and  other  profanations,  thus 
lightly  shadowed  by  Lord  Brougham ;  but  the  saga- 
cious Frederick  perverted  not  the  &cts,  like  our 
Ex-Chancellor,  who  easily  reconciles  his  conscience  to 
any  arraignment  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Frederick, 
infidel  though  he  declaredly  was,  thus,  as  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion,  but  well  entitled  to  repetition, 
as  the  subject  is  thus  re^produced  by  his  lordship, 
addressed  Voltaire,  the  7th  of  August,  1766 — "  Les 
juges  n'ont  pu  prononcer  autrement  qu'ils  ont  fait. 
La  tolerance  ne  doit  pas  s'etendre  a  autorisor  T^fFron- 
terie  et  la  licence  de  jeunes  ^tourdis,  qui  insultent 
audacieusement  k  ce  que  le  peuple  revdre.  It  is  little 
worthy  of  his  lordship  to  descend  to  such  engines  of 
aggression  against  any  dissidents  from  his  religious 

*  In  1750,  one  William  Delany  was  publicly  whipped  through  the  city  of 
Cork,  for  using  abusive  language  to  William  Holmes,  the  mayor ;  an  inflic- 
tion, to  which  the  Chevalier  La  Barre,  of  noble  birth,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
pre£ntxed  death  in  any  shape. — FiUgerakTt  Cork  lUmembraneer. 
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profession,  we    will  not  say,   belief.     His  favorite, 
D'Alembert,  we  can  assure  him  on  the  irrefragpa1>le 
authority  of  Morellet,  an  encyclopedian  colleague^  an 
avowed  admirer,  and,  though  in  priestly  orders,  yet,  like 
Raynal,  a  recreant  to  his  creed,  was  far  from  exercising^ 
towards  others  the  tolerance  he  invoked  for  his  sect. 
Irritated   by    the    literary    criticisms    of  Fr^ron,     o£ 
Falissot,  and  others,  he  urged  his  claim  of  revenue 
against  them  in  a  criminatory  letter  to  Malesherbes, 
the  superintending  magistrate  of  the  press,  whose 
reply,  considering  D'Alembert's  powerfiil  influence, 
and  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  day,  reflected  on  him 
the  highest  credit.     It  was  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which,  as  well  as  the  firee- 
dom  of  thought,  with  the  characteristic  inconsequence 
of  his  party,  this  philosophic   chief  would  limit  in 
enjoyment  to  himself  or  followers,  and  convert  into  an 
instrument  of  vengeance  against  all  others.     But  the 
excellent  functionary,  the  noble  defender  of  Louis, 
and  the  consequent  victim  of  the  act,  was  not  a 
person  to  become  the  complacent  tool  of  D'Aiembert*s 
vindictive  solicitations,  when  our  calm  mathematician's 
Wrath  was  exhaled  in  the  bitterest  intemperance  of 
vulgar  language,  as  we  learn  from  Morellet's  ^^  Me- 
moires,"  tome  i.»  page  46.     Malesherbes'  letter  bears 
date  the  16th  February,  1758,  not  long  subsequent  to 
D'Alembert's  article  on  Gteneva,  which  Freron  im- 
peached of  irreligion,  although  his  lordship  would  have 
us  bdieve,  that  he  was  free  from  all  public  suspicion 
of  the  fact  until  his  death,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
Wards.   But  Fr6ron's  severity  of  literary  animadversion 
was  still  more  sensitively  felt,  as  it  equally  was  by 
Voltaire,  who,  in  like  manner,  invoked  the  arm  of 
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government,  through  his  correspondents,  against  the 
critic,  as,  in  addition  to  the  indicated  instances  in  a 
£3rmer  article,  we  may  refer  for  proof  to  his  letters  of 
the  16th  of  January,  6th  of  February,  and  11th  of 
April,  1761.  Malesherbes  thus  answered  the  com- 
plaint of  D' Alembert — ^^  Je  connais  trop  la  sensibility 
des  auteurs  sur  ce  qui  interesse  leur  amour  propre, 
pour  me  flatter  que  nl  vous  ni  aucun  homme  de 
lettres  maltrait6  dans  les  brochures,  adopte  mes  priu- 
cipes  sur  la  liberte  de  la  presse,  qui  m'a  toujours  paru 
avoir  plus  d'avantages  que  d'incGnv6niens,  mais  apris 
7  avoir  longtemps  r6fl6chi,  j'ai  trouv^  que  ce  sont  les 
seuls  que  je  puisse  suivre  avec  justice,  sans  m'  exposer 
moi-meme  a  tomber  dans  la  partiality."  But  no  reason 
or  soothing  could  appease  our  philosopher,  who  panted 
more  for  revenge  than  even  his  c<>accused  Diderot. 
^^Quand  j 'exposals,"  says  MoreHet,  ^^k  mon  ami 
D'Alembert  les  principes  de  M.  de  Malesherbes,  je 
ne  pouvais  les  lui  faire  enta:idre;  et  le  philosophe 
temp^tut  et  jurait  selon  sa  mauvaise  habitude." 
And  yet,  according  to  the  same  author,  Morellet, 
their  frigid  and  coadjutor,  these  apostles  of  incre- 
dulity maintained,  '^qu'on  ne  pouvait  6tre  tolerant 
sans  abandonner  les  principes  religieux!"  The 
destined  purpose  of  the  ^' Encydop^die,"  it  is  not 
doubted,  was  to  diffuse  Deism,  or  worse,  and  with 
that  vieWy  as  well  as  for  its  professed  scientific  and 
literary  object,  it  certainly  could  not  have  had  for 
conductors  abler  or  fitter  men  than  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot,  equally  famed  for  their  talents,  and  confe- 
deracy with  Voltaire,  in  crushing  Christianity.  The 
former  was,  however,  the  more  excitable;  and  the 
strictures  of  his  critics  on  his  translations  of  Tacitus, 
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though  not  harsher  than  Lord  Brougham's,  deeply 
affected  him,  more  especially  in  the  decided  preference 
pronounced  for  Rousseau's  version  of  particular  pas- 
sages to  his  own.  Nor  did  he  less  sensitively  feel  the 
superiority  in  talent  and  effect  of  Rousseau's  letter  on 
the  Encyclopedian  article  of  Geneva,  to  his  publica- 
tions on  the  subject,  so  marked,  indeed,  that  the 
critics  of  the  day  said  they  would  rather  err  with  the 
Genevan,  than  be  in  the  right  with  the  Parisian 
philosopher,  just  as  the  enthusiasts  of  Plato,  and, 
more  particularly,  Marsilio  Ficino,  his  Latin  translator, 
preferred  the  errings  of  that  philosopher  to  the  truths 
of  others.  Nor  do  we  find  Cicero  indisposed  to  pay 
the  same  homage  of  admiration  to  the  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, '^  Deus  ille  noster,"  as  he  is  invoked  in  a 
Letter  to  Atticus,  (lib.  iv.,  16,)  and  similarly  raised 
above,  I  may  say,  humanity,  in  numerous  other  pas- 
sages of  Cicero's  writings. 

Such  was  the  real  character  of  the  philosophic  sect, 
chiefly  derived  from  some  of  themselves,  and  given  in 
the  original  words,  to  stamp  the  facts  as  genuine. 
Yet  justice  requires,  and  cheerfully  do  we  render  it, 
that  we  should  record  the  high  esteem  and  personal 
regard  entertained  for  D'Alembert,  notwithstanding 
some  roughness  of  temper,  and  an  irritability  carried, 
as  we  have  seen,  occasionally  to  rather  a  vindictive 
extent.  His  generally  kind,  disinterested,  and  bene- 
ficent disposition  endeared  him  to  most  of  those  who 
approached  him,  to  many  even  who  were  far  from 
participating  in  his  unhappy  irreligious  principles. 
His  fear  of  pain  and  death  was  very  great,  we  learn 
from  his  friend,  Le  Baron  de  Grimm — ^"^  lis  sont  bien 
heureux  ceux  qui  ont  du  courage;  moi  je  n'en  ai 
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pas/'  was  his  candid  avowal;  and,  diat  in  his  last 
moments,  too,  various  symptoms  of  returning  faith 
were  discernible — for  his  pathetically  uttered  appre- 
hension, in  the  dread  uncertainty  of  a  future  state, 
and  for  Diderot's  disciple,  Naigeon's  watchful  guard, 
lest  he  should  relapse  into  christian  submission,  we 
have  the  indisputable  authority  of  M.  de  Fontanes, 
Grand  Master  of  the  University — the  ^^Studiorum 
alma  parens,"  as  complacently  distinguished.     An  en- 
dearing title,  which  if  ever  deserved,  now  truly,  we 
may  passingly  observe,  is  little  applicable  to  an  insti- 
tution tyrannous  in  system,  and,  from  the  well-known 
principles  of  many  of  the  professors,  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  blameless  in  doctrine,  rigidly  intolerant  of 
all  instruction  not  immediately  or  permissively  ema- 
nating from  its  own  bosom,  while  not  always  the  seat 
of  desirable  tuition.     But  Fontanes,  whose  memory 
we  cherish  as  the  friend  of  our  youth,  though  he 
uniformly  expressed  a  strong  affection  for  D'Alembert, 
paid  due  homage,  in  belief  and  practice,  to  Christian 
Revelation,  as  when  he  emphatically  declared  to  Pius 
VIL  at  Fontainebleau — ^"^Toutes  les  pens^es  irr^li- 
gieuses  sont  des  pens^es  dangereuses:  tout  attentat 
centre  le  Christianisme  est  un  attentat  centre  Tetat," 
(Vie  de  Pie  VII.  par  le  Chevalier  Artaud,  tome  i., 
pages  496-507.)    And,  on  his  last  iUness,  in  March, 
1821,  when  his  wife  ordered  the  instant  attendance  of 
the  physician — no,  said  he — first  send  for  the  priest — 
"  Commencez  par  envoyer  chercher  le  cur6,"  in  whose 
embrace  he  penitently  died.    He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  in  France ;  and  the  oration  delivered 
by  him,  at  Bonaparte's  invitation,  the  18th  February, 
1800,  on  the  death  of  Washington,  may  not  shrink 
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from  emulative  comparison  with  any  existing  similar 
effort.    The  subject,  indeed,  was  an  inspiring  one,  and 
he  rose  with  it,  proving  the  observation  of  Tacitus  ; 
*^  Crescit  cum  amplitudine  rerum  vis  ingenii ;  nee  quis- 
quam  claram  et  illustrem  orationem  efficere  potest, 
nisi  qui  causam  parem  invenit."    (Dialog,  de  Orator, 
cap.  37.)    This  incidental  advertence  to  a  favored, 
yet  unperverted  friend  of  D'Alembert,  will  not,  wb 
trust,  appear  misplaced. — In  one  of  his  poems,  he 
thus  characterises  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transub-* 
stantiation — '^Ce  dictame  immortel  qui  fleurit  dans 
les  cieux." 

Fontenelle,  like  D'Alembert,  had  been  an  associate 
of  the  three  old  academies,  and  secretary  also  to  one  ; 
distinctions  of  which  he  expressed  himself  prouder 
than  of  the  most  pompous  titles.  "  De  tous  les  litres 
du  monde,  je  n'en  ai  jamais  eu  que  d'une  espdce,  des 
titres  d'AcadSmiciens,  et  ils  n'ont  et&  pro£ui6s  par 
aucun  autre  plus  mondain  et  plus  fastueux,"  was  the 
forcible  declaration  of  the  celebrated  centenarian, 
adopted  in  frill  appliance  to  himself,  and  compla- 
cently repeated  by  D'Alembert.  Bailly  and  Condorcet 
received  a  similar  accession  of  honors,  but  both  fell 
victims  to  their  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  In  1789, 
the  three  academies  numbered  collectively  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  members,  of  whom  not  more 
than  twelve  embraced  the  new  order  of  things;  a 
very  small  proportion  truly,  under  the  great  ordeal  of 
the  period.  Of  these  twelve,  the  French  Academy, 
then  containing  thirty-seven  members,  (the  maximum 
was  forty,)  ftimished  seven.  La  Harpe,  (who  quickly 
repented,)  Ducis,  Condorcet,  Bailly,  Chamfort,  Turgot, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Montesquieu.     The  Academy 
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of  Sciences  reckoned  ninety  members,  and  that  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  sixty.  Two  only  of  the 
former  became  conspicuous  as  revolutionary  adhe- 
rents, exclusively  of  Condorcet  and  Bailly,  who  res- 
pectively belonged  to  the  three  institutions,  and  of 
the  latter  not  more  than  three, — Camus,  Dussaulx, 
and  Fastoret.  They  all  outlived  the  reign  of  terror, 
except  Bailly  and  Condorcet,  who  fell  its  victims,  the 
one  by  the  guillotine,  the  other  (Condorcet,)  by  poi- 
son, taken  to  avoid  the  revolutionary  axe.  In  1793, 
the  academies  were  all  suppressed,  but  reconstructed 
the  25th  October,  1795,  on  the  motion,  as  previously 
stated,  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  with  the  subsisting 
designation  of  the  ^^  National  Institute  of  France," 
including  the  "  Fine  Arts,"  and  "  Moral  and  Folitical 
Science ;"  consequently,  forming  five  distinct  but  co- 
ordinate branches.  Again,  on  the  25th  January  1805, 
this  encyclical  embodiment  of  human  acquirements 
was  subjected,  by  an  imperial  decree,  to  a  new  orga- 
nisation, when  among  the  foreign  associates  of  the 
scientific  class,  we  find  the  appropriate  names  of  Sir 
William  Herschel,  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  Dr.  Maske- 
leyne,  with,  strange  to  add,  that  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  whose  fitting  location  was  surely  in  the  literary 
department.  The  fifth  section,  or  that  of  Moral  and 
Folitical  Science,  was  little  accordant  with  Napoleon's 
policy;  for  he  viewed  it  as  the  school  of  vague 
abstractions,  the  nursery  of  those  theorising  phi- 
losophers, whom,  by  an  epithet  of  his  special 
application,  he  denominated  ''des  ideologues,"  and 
whom  he  knew  in  general,  to  be  adverse  to  Christi- 
anity. It  was,  therefore,  abolished,  but  has  since 
resumed  its  place ;  and  it  is  in  it  that  Lord  Brougham 
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is  classed,  and  thence  derives  the  title  which  so  pnv 
minently  figures  on  the  title  pages  of  his  pahlications. 
It  is  to  the  reputed  incredulity  of  this  branch,   that 
M.  Thiers,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  recent  histoiy, 
ascribes  its  suppression  by  the  Emperor;  bat    the 
imputation,  we  may  hope,  no  longer  applies  to  it.     As 
the  result  of  some  curious  calculations  made  by  M* 
Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  who  likewise  belongs  ta 
this  section  of  the  Institute,  on  the  duration  of  learned 
life,  deduced  from  the  ascertained  ages  of  nine  huur 
dred  associates  of  the  old  academies,  it  appears  that 
the  medium  length  of  each  individual  life  was  sixty- 
seven  years,  ten  months,  and  of  academic  survivanoe, 
twenty-six  years,  six  months,  while  their  age,  when 
elected,  was  between  thirty-nine  and  forty,  on  an 
average.     Not  one  of  the  old  Academicians    now 
survives ;  the  last  two  were  Pastoret,  author  of  the 
inscription  on  the  pediment  of  the  Pantheon — ^^  Aux 
Orands  Hommes,  la    Patrie  reconnaissante," — and 
Jacques  Dominique  Cassini,  who  lately  died,  and 
closed  the  list  of  the  successive  astronomers  of  that 
name  from  1669,  when  his  ancestor,  Giovanni  Dome- 
nico  Cassini,  removed  from  Bologna  to  Paris,  up  to  the 
year  1846.   The  mean  of  military  life  in  Great  Britain, 
is  found  to  be  within  a  fraction  of  sixty  years,  not 
much  under  the  Academic  average,  all  circumstances 
considered. 

D'Alembert's  death  occurred  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1783,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Germain  L'Auxerrois,  Ea^tra  Muros,  the  archbishop 
having  interdicted  the  interment,  as  then  usual  in  the 
church,  in  consequence  of  the  puhliciti  persevirante 
de  ses  opinions,  another  authoritative  contradiction  of 
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Lord  Brougham's  asserted  reserve  in  his  avowal  of 
these  opinions.  Nothing  was  more  absurd,  as  was 
remarked  by  Grimm,  than  the  anxiety  expressed  by 
these  infidels  for  a  christian  sepulture  in  the  church, 
which  they  gloried  in  desecrating  during  their  lives. 
On  the  preceding  month,  the  18th,  Euler's  demise  had 
deprived  science  of  another  of  its  highest  proficients, 
but  he  was  a  declared  believer  in  revelation. 

Various  salaries  and  pensions  had  raised  D'Alem- 
bert's  final  income  from  8,200  francs,  as  previously 
stated,  to  about  14,000,  but  his  beneficence  was 
commensurate  with  this  gradual  advance;  and  he 
consequently  had  little  to  bequeath  in  his  will,  which, 
it  was  found  singular  of  observation,  began  with  the 
customary,  though  by  no  means  necessary,  invocation 
of  the  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Condorcet  and  De  Watelet  were  named  his  executors 
and  residuary  legatees.  Several  epitaphs  celebrated 
lus  praises,  but  the  inscription  destined  for  his  portrait 
by  Marmontel,  his  successor  as  secretary  to  the  French 
Academy,  was  considered  the  most  suitable — 

**  Ce  sage  k  ramiti€  rend  nn  culte  assida, 
8e  d^robe  k  la  gloure,  et  se  cache  k  Tenvie ; 
Modette  comme  le  g^nie, 
£t  simple  comme  la  Tertu.'* 

His  personal  appearance  little  corresponded  with 
his  high  fame,  nor  was  the  '^  gratia  oris,"  which 
instinctively  won  for  Agricola  the  beholder's  favor, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  (cap.  44,)  among  nature's 
gifts  to  D'Alembert,  nor,  again,  the  fiX6WQ9*Arruco9, 
adverted  to  by  Aristophanes.  His  features  and  aspect, 
of  homely  form  and  expression,  reflected  not  his 
innate    powers,    nor    did    his    small    stature    and 
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attenuated  frame  present  any  attraction  to  the  vul- 
gar gaze ;  but  his  conversation,  sparkling  with  pointed 
and  well  told  anecdotes,  soon  conciliated  the   dis- 
appointed   eye,    and    rivetted    all    attention.      And 
particularly    when    consociated  with    Mademoiselle 
L'Espinasse,  practically  guiltless  as  their  intercourse 
was  known  to  be,  no  society  was  more  solicitously 
courted  than  theirs.     We  have  already  noticed  his 
degrading  condescension    in    administering    to   her 
passions,  which  even  sunk  him  in  the  estimation  of 
those  from  whom  his  own  direct  participation  in  the 
immorality  would  not  have  elicited  a  word  of  reproof. 
These  details,  for  D'Alembert's  life  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  studious  avocations,  we  feel  confident, 
demand  no  excuse,  relating  as  they  do  to  a  person  of 
preponderant  European  influence,  scientific,  literary, 
and  social,  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  any  other  individual 
in  his  position,  with  the  sole  exeeption  of  Voltaire ;  for 
Bousseau,  so  posthumously  ascendant,  lived  compara- 
tively isolated  and  unsociable.   He  was  the  recognised 
chief  of  the  philosophic  faction  in  Paris,  its  central 
seat,  whence  radiated  its  spreading  branches  over  the 
continent's  expanse.     Perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  the 
Great  Frederick  used  every  means  to  make  D' Alembert 
the  herald  of  his  fame,  and  the  instrument  of  his 
ambition,  which  an  exalted  report  of  his  power  and 
capacity,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate.     This  he  does  not 
hesitate  candidly  to  acknowledge,  while  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  moral  inference,  in  his  Confessions^  as 
they  may  well  be  called,  or  Political  Maxims  and 
Private  Thoughts,  addressed  in  1764  to  his  nephew 
and  successor,   Frederick  William,  and    previously 
noticed  at  page  446.     In  the  preceding  year,  when 
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at  Wesel,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  of  his 
glory,  the  "  Seven  Years  War,"  he  sent  for  the  phi- 
losopher, and  warmly  embracing  him  (lui  sautant 
au  cou,  et  Tembrassant  tendrement,)  asked  him  some 
questions,  which  D'Alembert  answered  with  the 
highest  compliments.  Referring  to  this  and  other 
demonstrations  of  royal  hypocrisy,  Frederick  says  to 
his  nephew — "  Vous  avez  vu  avec  quelle  distinction 
j'ai  traite  M.  D'Alembert ;  je  Tai  toujours  fait  manger 
avec  moi ;  et  je  n'  ai  fait  que  le  louer.  Vous  avez 
mSme  paru  surpris  des  grandes  attentions  que  j'avais 
pour  cet  auteur.  Vous  ne  savez  done  pas  que  ce 
philosophe  est  ecout^  a  Paris  comme  un  oracle,  qu'il 
ne  parle  jamais  que  de  mes  talens,  que  de  mes  vertus, 
et  qu'il  conte  partout  que  j'  ai  le  caractdre  d'un  vrai 
h6ros,  et  d'un  grand  roi.  D'ailleurs,  j'aime  k  Hre  loue, 
et  D'Alembert  n'ouvre  jamais  la  bouche  que  pour  me 
dire  des  choses  agr^ables."  He  then  added,  that 
Voltaire  was  of  a  different  character,  and  to  be  feared, 
as  the  retrenchment  of  a  single  louis  d'or  (a  pound,) 
from  his  pension,  or  expectations,  would  expose  him 
to  the  poet*s  ribaldry.  The  Empress  Catherine,  we 
have  seen  (at  page  446,  ante,)  was  not  more  the  dupe 
of  the  French  poet  and  philosophers'  cajoleries,  nor 
less  disposed  to  repay  them  in  kind. 

Few  writers  could  afford  larger  materials  than 
D'Alembert  for  a  special  biography,  embracing  the 
opinions,  habits,  manners,  and  views,  of  a  period  intro- 
ductive  of  an  era  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  man, 
which  rapidly  succeeded  it,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
which  none  could  be  more  efficiently  active.  We  are, 
indeed,  rather  surprised  that  so  pregnant  a  subject 
should  not  have  produced  some  corresponding  essay  of 
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execution.  It  can  hardly  &il,  however,  to  do  so ; 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  Lord  Brougham's  sketch  is  a 
very  imperfect  attempt,  both  in  the  extent  and  accaracy 
of  the  information  it  assumes  to  convey,  although  the 
article  is,  next  to  that  devoted  to  Voltaire,  the  ablest  of 
the  series,  and  not  less  one  of  predilection.  The  mathe- 
matical   portion,    sometimes  rather  of  ostentations 
display,  is  superior  to  the  personal  or  historical  narrar 
tive,  which  deficient,  as  is  too  usual  with  his  lordship, 
in  research,  beyond  the  most  obvious  sources,  offen 
little  that  may  not  be  gathered  from  any  biographical 
repository.* 

*  Mathematics,  as  already  noted,  formed  Lord  Brougham's  earliest  chosen 
subject  of  mental  application,  but  the  study  was  soon  and  necessarily 
interrupted  by  his  Tocation  to  the  bar  and  parliament,  in  which  his  elo- 
quence at  once  assigned  him  a  foremost  rank.     His  sketches,  agam*  of 
our   statesmen   and  orators,  the  fruits  of  personal  or  closely  traditioDal 
obsenration,  imposing  consequently  no  great  labor,    are  creditable  to  his 
discrimination ;  but  unfortunately  for  his  legitimate  fame,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  ambitious  display  of  omniscience,  **  the  foppery  of  universality" — 
of  knowing  all  sciences, — so  characterised,  by  possible  allusion  to  the 
aspiring  pretensions  of  his  lordship,  in  his  early  friend,  Sidney  Smith's 
ninth  lecture  on  Moral  Philosophy.    In  truth,  his  lordship  seems  anxious 
to  emulate  the  fame  of  Picus  Mirandula — of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  and 
the  Franciscan  friar,  Prancis  Macedo,  who  respeotiyely,  as  had,  in  some 
degree,  also  done  Petrarch,  challenged  the  world  to  encounter  them  in  scien- 
tific and  literary  contest — "  de  Omni  Scibili" — and  who,  each  triumphed  in 
the  ordeal,  when  thus  adversely  met.    His  lordship  has  not  equally  suc- 
ceeded ;  nor,  indeed,  has  he  similarly  presented  himself,  lance  in  rest,  and 
proYoked  the  combat,  or  boldly  hurled  universal  defiance ;  but,  conscious  of 
his  great  powers,  he  still  misdirected  and  overvalued  them ;  for,  aiming  at 
the  higher  and  graver  departments  of  history,  his  impatience  of  research, 
haste  of  publication,  and  various  prejudices,  exposed  him  to  constant  inac- 
curacies of  fiicts  and  views,  which  induced  tM,  old  and  great  admirers  of  his 
talents,  thus  withdrawn  from  their  appropriate  sphere,  to  addrees  him  some 
years  since  the  following  advice,  derived  from  a  volume  well  known  to  his 
lordship,  and  of  great  literary  merit  in  his  estimation,  however  reprovable  m 
other  respects.    '*  Enrico,  lasda  Tistoria,  e  stadia  la  matematica  o  la  retto- 
rica."    Hie  observance  of  this  admonition  would  have  precluded  many  a 
charge  of  singular  aberrations  in  his  lordship's  more  recently  published 
works.    In  his  political  career  he  has  been  likened  to  the  **  beUua  ancepa," 
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D'Alembert's  miscellaneoas  works  were  collectively 
published  in  1805,  and  again  in  1821,  while  his  mathe- 
matical treatises,  though  of  far  higher  character,  still 
remain  unassembled,  because  science  in  general,  has 
fewer  readers,  and  being  the  aggregate  of  &cts  in  most 
of  its  departments,  is  in  daily  advance,  antiquating, 
consequentiy,  in  a  great  degree,  or  disproving  the 
preceding  theories.  Literature  and  Science  in  their 
respective  influence  on  the  human  community,  are 
thus  distinguished  by  their  special  partisans.  M.  de 
Fontanes,  Grand  Master,  ^s  we  have  stated  of  the 
University,  or  as  now  understood,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  his  address  on  the  24:th  of 
April,  1816,  to  the  French  Academy,  fondly  charac- 
terised the  distinctive  sway  of  literature.  "  Un  peuple 
qui  ne  serait  que  savant,  pourrait  devenir  barbare ;  un 
peuple  de  lettr6s  est  de  sa  nature,  et  necessairement, 
poli  et  sociable.**  And  Cardinal  de  Bonald  consonantiy 
observes,  ^^  La  litterature  est  I'expression  de  la  societe,*' 
while  La  Place,  the  modem  Newton,  whose  successor 
in  the  Institute,  Louis  Puissant,  afforded  another 
instance  of  a  mathematician's  perverse  temper,  closes 
his  first  great  work*  L'  Exposition  du  Syst^me  du 
Monde,  with  this  impressive  exhortation  to  the  culture 
of  science,  ^^  Conservons  avec  soin,  augmentons  le  depot 


the  elephant  in  battle,  (Livy  xxvli.,  14,)  often  more  fonnidable  to  his  friends 
than  to  his  adversaries.  Nor  as  a  writer,  is  he  entitled  to  firmer  confidence ; 
for  often  as  we  have  had,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  to  indicate  his  misre- 
presentations, to  rectify  his  errors,  and  from  sources  unknown  to,  or  uncon- 
suited  by  him,  to  supply  his  omissions,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  these 
proofs  of  careless  inquiry,  precipitate  judgments,  and  fallacious  statements, 
might  be  considerably  extended.  For  his  perrerted  quotations,  see  an 
instance  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  for  March  1847,  in  the  Minor  CorrU" 
pondenee,  relative  to  Dryden's  and  Johnson's  lines  on  death,  at  page  76  of 
his  second  volume. 

VOL.  II.  3  N 
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de  ces  hautes  connaissances,  les  delices  des  etres  pea- 
sants."* To  these  glorious  pursuits  and  aspircttioiis, 
the  animating  words  of  Dante's  Beatrice  seem  equally 
impellent — 

'*  L*aIto  disio,  che  mo  rinfiamma  ed  urge, 
D'haver  notitia  di  cio,  che  tu  vei ; 
Tan  to  mi  place  piii  quanto  piCi  targe,  "f 

Paradiso — Canto  xxx.,  67,  &c. 


*  This  sentence  of  La  Place  ifi  attributed  to  the  atheistical  " 
la  Nature,"  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  Ixxrii.,  page  536 ! 
unpardonable    blunder,  caused  by  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
to  which  the  sysiem  of  the  two  works  respectively  referred,  while  one 
demonstrated  science,  and  the  other  on  the  most  perverted  metaphynes.       Xt 
is  in  the  fifth  book,  chap.  6th,  oi  La  Place's  volume,  containing  the 
mical  portion  of  it,  which  was  published  separately,  (1821,  8vo.) 
entire  was  a  quarto,  of  which  the  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1824. 

t  It  is  singular  that  in  the  diversified  course  of  Napoleon '3  coave 
at  St.  Helena,  embracing  not  only  war,  politics,  legislation,  morals,  &c.,  bat 
Uterature,  in  no  instance  did  they  turn  on  mathematics,  although  his  efuliest 
devotion  of  mind,  and  the  only  one  for  which  at  the  CoIl^[e  of  Brienne 
he  evinced  any  aptitude.  In  a  conversation  with  Champagny,  (due  de  Cadore) 
the  Count  de  S^gur  and  others,  at  St.  C!loud,  in  April  1812,  on  acknowledging 
his  little  capacity  for  the  acquirement  of  languages.  Napoleon  related,  thai 
when  at  Brienne,  his  German  master,  on  being  told  that  he  had  obtained  a 
prize  in  mathematics,  observed — oh !  that  is  not  surprising,  for  in  mathematics 
it  may  be  gained  by  any  dunce — (quoique  Ton  fOlt  bdte.)    Even  FontencUe^ 
though  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  seemed  to  convey  the  same 
thought,  when,  on  introducing  Clairaut  to  a  distinguished  nobleman,  he 
said — **  Voici  un  grand  geom^tre,  qui  est  cependant  un  homme  d'esprit," 
as  if  wit,  or  general  talent,  and  mathematics,  were  of  rare  union.    Tei 
Fontenelle  himself  possessed  both,  more  especially,  indeed,  wit,  in  an  eminent 
degree.  (See  p.  438  ante.)  The  unmilitary  associates  of  Bonaparte's  expedition 
to  Egypt  in  1798,  were  chosen  in  the  scientific  class  of  the  Institute ;  and  he 
contributed  two  or  three  papers,  of  no  particular  merit,  however,  to  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  Grand  Cairo  Institute ;  but  the  portable  library 
of  four  hundred  small  volumes  provided  for  his  recreation,  consisted  princi- 
pally of  works  on  light  literature,  including  translations  of  our  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and  his  favourite  Ossian.    The  Bible  is  adjoined  to  the 
Koran,  and  the  Vedah  under  the  head  of  metaphysics,  a  subject  so  derided 
by  him  subsequently,  as  the  visionary  yet  dangerous  phantasies  of  those  he 
called  ideologuea.    The  Ex-Emperor  read  admirably,  by  no  means,  however 
desirable,  a  common  gift,  and  preferably  chose  the  French  tragic  writers,  of 
whom  Voltaire  appeared  to  him  by  far  the  lowest  in  the  relative  scale  of 
genius,  to  a  degree  of  inferiority,  indeed,  scarcely  justified  by  considerate 
and  impartial  judgment. 


I 


ON    JUDICIAL    TORTURE. 


Mr  Urban — Your  Minor  Correspondence  for  the 
month  of  June,  1842,  represents  an  inquirer  as  say- 
ing, ^^  In  the  Dictionnaire  Historique  it  is  stated,  that 
Desrues,  the  noted  poisoner  and  forger,  was  examined 
by  torture,  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  in  1777.  But 
had  not  the  use  of  torture  been  already  abolished  by 
Louis  XVI V  To  this  interrogatory,  I  answer  that  it 
had  not. 

Of  the  two  species  of  torture,  V  la  question  j  or, 
torture  preparatoire^  and,  2""  its  final  and  fatal  applica- 
tion on  the  wheel,  {^tre  rompu  vif  sur  la  roue,)  the 
former  was  not  suppressed  until  the  15th  of  February, 
1788,  by  a  royal  declaration,  or  ordinance,  under 
Cardinal  de  Lomenie's  administration.  Its  professed 
obj  ect  was  to  elicit  a  confession,  ^'  habere  reum  confi- 
tentem,"  as  Cicero  so  often  presents  us  Verres,  and 
which  was  considered  an  indispensable  preliminary, 
or  requisite  justification,  of  capital  infliction.  See 
Montesquieu,  livre  vi.,  ch.  7,  and  the  much  ampler 
article  of  Beccaria,  who,  in  section  xii.  of  his  work, 
"Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,"  truly  describes  this 
assumed  test  of  guilt,  rather  as  a  trial  of  nerve  than 
a  principle  of  judicial  discrimination.    ''  Di  due  uomini 
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ugualmente  innocenti,  o  ugualmente  rei,  il  robusto  ed 
il  corraggioso  sara  assoluto ;  il  fiacco  ed  il  timido,  ooiIf> 
dennato/'  ^'  Etiam  innocentes  coegit  mentiri  dolor," 
asserts  the  Mimic  poet,  Publius  Syras ;  and  Montaigne, 
(Livre  ii.,  chap,  v.,)  consonantly  adds,  ^'  d'ot  il  advient 
que  celuy  que  le  juge  a  g6henne  (tortured,)  pour  ne 
le  faire  mourir  innocent,  il  le  fait  mourir  innocent  et 
g6henn6."  An  eloquent  Frenchman  defined  torture 
as  an  invention  of  despotism,  ^'  pour  ravir  k  V  homme 
la  demidre  faculty,  ceUe  de  se  taire;"  nor  is  La 
Bruy^re's  abhorrence  less  energetically  expressed  of 
this  supplice. 

Death  by  torture  after  conviction,  though  consider- 
ably modified  in  legal  application,  and  mitigated  in 
execution,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  aa 
the  9th  of  October,  1789,  was  not  wholly  abolished 
till  the  3rd  of  June,  1791,  when  the  Assembly  resolved 
^^  que  la  peine  de  mort  consistera  dans  la  simple  priva- 
tion de  la  vie,  sans  qu'il  puisse  jamais  ^tre  ex^cut^ 
aucune  torture  envers  les  condamn^s.  Tout  eondamn^ 
i  mort  aura  la  t6te  tranchee."  The  guillotine  was 
then  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  M.  GhiUlotin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly,  with  whose  family  I  was  well 
acquainted  in  his  native  town  of  Saintes,  and  whote 
name  has  thus  been  impressed  on  this  implement  of 
death,  which,  in  Scotiand,  had  been  called  the  Maiden, 
and  in  Italy,  La  Mannaia,  as  we  learn  £rom  the 
^'  Qusestiones  Symbolical"  of  Achilles  Bocchius,  printed 
at  Bologna,  1555,  (small  quarto,)  where  an  engraving 
of  it  by  Giulio  Bonasone  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  Dominican  Father,  J.  B.  Labat,  in  his 
^^  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,"  tome  viii.,  Paris, 
1730. 
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This  l^alised  mode  of  execution,  suggested  at  the 
time  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  victim,  while  the  claim 
of  justice  was  still  vindicated,  had  always  been  consi* 
dered,  from  its  comparative  promptitude  of  effect,  a 
special  grace  and  privilege  accorded  to  the  higher 
order  of  culprits,  not  only  abridging,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do,  the  pain  of  death,  but  avoiding  the 
humiliation  attending  the  visible  struggle,  and  long 
suspended  bodies  of  those  condemned  to  the  halter. 
It  soon  found,  however,  a  formidable  opponent  in  one 
of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  of  the  day,  in  Doctor 
Samuel  Thomas  Soemmering,  a  native  of  Thorn,  in 
West  Prussia^  (a  city  honored,  too,  by  the  birth  of 
Copernicus,)  who,  in  1795,  we  are  informed  by  his 
biographer,  M.  Leroy-Dupr6,  communicated  to  the 
Parisian  '^Magazin  Encyclopedique,"  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  which  he  published  the  following  year 
at  Leipzic,  in  an  octavo  volume,  considerably  enlarged, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Francfort,  where  he 
was  then  established,  to  his  friend  Charles  Ernest 
Oestrer,  a  Prussian  political  refugee,  in  Paris,  imder 
the  titie  of  "  Sur  le  Supplice  de  la  Guillotine/'  He 
there  contends,  that  physical  sensation  generally  sur- 
vives in  the  severed  head  for  a  few  minutes,  some- 
times even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which, 
the  anguish  from  the  numerous  muscles  of  the  neck, 
thus  violentiy  lacerated  and  torn  asunder,  must  be 
intensely  excruciating.  This,  if  feeling  really  outlive 
decapitation,  we  can  well  believe.  Indeed,  when  first 
I  became  a  spectator  of  such  an  execution,  (and  it 
was  by  compulsion,  forcibly  driven  on  and  acciden- 
tally immersed  in  a  dense  crowd  of  an  infririated 
populace,  pressing  forward  to  witness  the  death  of  a 
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revolutionary  miscreant,)  the  sack  destined  to  receive 
the  head,*  happening,  by  some  chance,  to  be  out  of 
place,  the  convulsed  muscles  of  the  head  were  clearly 
discernible  to  my  horrified  view,  but,  whether  still 
sentient  or  not,  must  be  an  undecided  question. 
Strangulation  or  hanging,  on  the  other  hand,  is  repre* 
sented  by  this  author,  as  an  infinitely  less  afiSlictive 
extinction  of  life,  which  is  attested  by  the  uniform 
evidence  of  those  who  have  undergone  its  fuU  process, 
save  its  fatal  termination,  having  eventually  recovered. 
Our  illustrious  philosopher,  and  liberal  prelate.  Dr. 
Berkeley,  who  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim,  we  are  told, 
to  the  dangerous  experiment,  confirmed  this  testi- 
mony ;  and  we  equaUy  know,  on  the  affirmation  of 
those,  who  even  for  hours  had  apparently  sunk  in 
a  watery  grave,  under  suspended  animation,  that 
they  had  felt  little  or  no  pain.  Dr.  Soemmering's 
theory  was  combated  by  Drs.  Cabanis,  Sedillot,  and 
others,  while  supported  by  several  of  his  profession, 
among  whom  was  the  father  of  the  too  notorious 
novelist,  also  a  surgeon,  Eugene  Sue.  The  contro- 
versy, however,  has  produced  no  visible  effect ;  for  in 
no  country  has  any  change  been  since  made  in  crimi- 
nal executions.  Suicide,  by  the  vapor  of  charcoal, 
and  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  is  very  com- 
mon in  France,  and  appears  unaccompanied  with  pain. 
Seneca  with  his  nephew  Lucan,  when,  like  our  Duke 
of  Clarence,  (Edward  the  Fourth's  brother,)  permitted 
to  choose  their  manner  of  death,  preferred  opening 
their  veins.     (Tacit.  Annal.  xv.,  60,  &c.) 


•  «Eteniuer  dand  le  sac/'  to  sneeze  in  the  sack,  (of  sawdust,)  was  the 
Tulgar  reyolutionary  expression  of  the  period,  when  the  ridiculous  was 
always  intermixed  with  the  horrible. 
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Soemmering  was  also  a  very  ingenious  man,  and 
according  to  Larrey,  Napoleon's  celebrated  surgeon, 
in  his  "  Clinique  Chirurgicale,"  (tome  ii.,  p.  36,)  the 
inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  so  long  ago  as  1810, 
though  the  merit  has  been  assigned  to  others  more 
recently ;  but  his  enduring  fame  rests  on  his  noble 
anatomical  work,  "  De  Corporis  humani  fabrica,"  or. 
Treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  which 
was  published  at  Francfort,  from  1794  to  1801,  in  six 
successive  volumes.  His  death  occurred  in  1830,  at 
the  age  of  75. 

M.  Guillotin  (Joseph  Ignatius)  had  in  early  life, 
and  when  destined  for  the  church,  been  a  professor  in 
the  Irish  college,  "rue  du  Cheval  Vert,"  at  Paris, 
but  changing  his  vocation,  he  studied  medicine,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  investi* 
gate  Mesmer's  doctrine  of  animal  magnetism,  in  1784, 
associated  with  Franklin,  Condorcet,*  Bailly,  Lavoisier, 
and  other  eminent  men.  The  admirable  report  was  the 

*  When  outlawed  in  1793,  with  the  Girondin  faction,  Clondorcet  succeeded 
in  evading  the  revolutionarj  search,  from  October  of  that  year  to  March, 
1794,  when,  as  prcTiousIy  noticed,  he  escaped  public  execution  by  poison. 
During  his  concealment,  he  for  the  first  time,  as  be  says,  attempted  to  versify, 
and  in  retaliation  of  some  lines  from  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Marshal  Grouchy, 
to  whom  Napoleon  imputed  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  addressed  her  an  epistle, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  Polish  exile  in  Siberia.  The  poetry  is  that  of 
a  mathematician;  but  a  most  expressive  distich,  which  his  accomplished 
daughter,  the  spouse  of  my  friend.  General  Arthur  O'Connor,  has  been 
heard  to  repeat  with  filial  pride  and  virtuous  sympathy,  deserves  attention. 
It  indicates  his  resolution  to  encounter  every  risk,  rather  than  concur  in  the 
horrors  which  so  deeply  stained  that  epoch,  though  certainly  not  without 
reproach  himself,  in  having  prepared  the  way  for  them~> 

**  Ha  m'ont  dit :  choisis  d'etre  oppresscur  ou  victime ; 
J*embrassai  le  malheur,  et  leur  laissai  le  crime/' 

Madame  O'Connor,  a  child  five  years  old  at  her  father's  death,  had  a  very 
faint  recollection  of  him,  but  I  perfectly  remember  him,  with  his  ardent  look, 
and,  though  still  young,  a  gray  head—"  a  volcano  covered  with  snow,"  as 
was  said  of  him. 
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production  of  Bailly ;  but  no  one  was  more  successful 
than  Guillotin  in  exposing  the  imposture,  which,  I 
regret  to  perceive,  is  again  exercising  its  delusive 
influence.  Incarcerated  during  the  days  of  terror, 
M.  Guillotin  narrowly  escaped  the  fatal  stroke  of  his 
patronised  engine ;  but  he  survived  till  1814,  when 
he  expired  at  the  age  of  76. 

The  deplorable  instance  of  comparatively  recent 
superstition,  alluded  to  in  the  same  paragraph  by  your 
correspondent,  is,  I  apprehend,  not  without  foundation. 
The  circumstance  there  stated  is  as  follows : — A  note 
in  Millet's  Histoire  de  France,  (volume  ii.,  page  364, 
ed.,  1820,)  says,  that,  in  1764,  the  Parliament  of  Ddle 
condemned  a  person  to  be  burned,  who,  *'  ayant 
renonce  k  Dieu,  et  s'etant  oblige  par  serment  de  ne 
plus  servir  que  le  diable,  avait  &te  chang^  en  loup- 
garou.  Voyez  Mdmoires  de  1'  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, tome  16."  But  not  much  more  remote,  and 
quite  as  senseless  as  this  judicial  sentence,  was  the 
perverted  application,  aU  over  the  Christian  world,  of 
the  Mosaic  ordinance  in  Exodus,  xxii.,  18,  "Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  which  has  been  the 
source  and  declared  sanction  of  incalculable  blood- 
shed, while  here,  it  is  a  wolf,  supposed,  indeed,  to 
have  been  a  human  creature,  who  is  sacrificed,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  statement* 


*The  Un^fforou  is,  of  course,  an  ideal  animal,  as  uniting  the  man  and 
beast,  though  believed,  in  superstitious  apprehension  formerly,  to  haye  real 
existence.  Soroerers  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  thus  transforming 
themselyes,  but  it  was  the  beast  who  sufiEered  death.  In  our  old  dictionaries 
it  was  translated,  were- wolf,  or  man- wolf,  (XvKdvBpoiroct)  but  now  is  pro- 
perly rendered—- a  <*  bugbear — or  raw-head  and  bloody-bones,"  to  frighten 
children ;  nor  is  the  word  understood  at  present  otherwise  in  France.  In 
Latin,  the  word  is  yersipellis,  as  indicative  of  the  power  of  trans&>iination. 
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The  inquisition  similarly  sheltered  its  horrors  vrndex 
the  scriptural  warrant  of  the  text,  "  Compelle  intrare, 
Compel  them  to  come  in,"  (ctf«  AvayKoa^p  iureX^etp,)  of  St 
Luke,  xiv.,  23 ;  but  atrocious  as  were  the  deeds  of 
that  fell  tribunal,  its  local  sphere  of  action  was  &x 
more  circumscribed ;  for  several  Catholic  states  indigo 
nantly  repelled  its  introduction.*  The  compulsory 
enforcement  of  creed  was  of  an  early  date^  and  oni'- 
yersal  prevalence— 

**  tnde  hiror  yulgo 

quuin  solos  eredat  habendos 

Ssse  decs,  qaos  ipse  eolit." 

{Juvenai  XY.f  Sd.) 

We  even  find  it  countenanced  by  St.  Augustin, 
(Epist.  50  and  204,)  as  cited,  with  others,  by  Calvin, 

in  his  '' Defensio  Orthodoxse  Fidei « contra 

Servetum,"  (1554,  8vo.,)  and  by  Beza,  in  the  volume 

soch  as  Jupiter  is  described  to  possess,  in  the  long  prologse  to  the  Ampl\j« 
trion  of  Plautos — (line  120,  &c.) 

**  In  Amphytrionis  ^erUt  se  imaginem  Juppiter, 

Its  Tersipellem  se  iacit.'* 

And  this  £Btciilty,  it  i^pesrs,  enabled  the  Psgan  ruler  of  Heayen  to  indulge 
his  licentious  propensities  bj  sssuming  a  favored  lover's  ibrm,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  unconscious  mistress. 

*  In  1844,  there  appeared  at  Tubingen,  a  large  octavo  volume,  by  one  of 
the  TTniversity's  professors.  Doctor  Hefell,  imder  the  title  of  "Cardinal 
Ximenes,  and  Condition  of  the  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century."  It  enters  deeply  into  the  question  of 
the  Inquisition,  and,  though  a  Protestant,  exposes  the  exaggerations  and 
malevolent  spirit  of  the  Spaniard  Llorente,  (whose  History  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  printed  in  1817,  at  Paris,  In  four  octavo  volumes.)  like  so  many 
other  profound  and  impartial  recent  German  inquirers  into  history,  such  as 
Hnrter,  Voigt,  and  others.  Doctor  Hefell,  necessarily  reprobating  the  JETo^ 
OJIee,  as  it  is,  per  antipkrasin,  termed,  still  reduces  its  acts  to  the  standard 
of  truth.  Bvery  religion  has  been  by  turns  intolerant,  while  the  fixed  and 
permanent  establishnxent  of  this  tribunal  was  a  systematio  institute  of  per- 
secution. To  inspire  a  detestation  of  it,  required  no  exaggeration ;  but 
Llorente,  at  the  dose  of  his  work,  confessed  the  faet. 

VOL.  H.  3  O 
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printed  same  year  and  place.  "  De  Haereticis  a  Civili 
Magistratu  puniendis."  How  much  more  in  harmony 
with  genuine  religion,  good  sense,  and  humanity,  I  am 
gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  repeating,  was  tte 
precept  of  St.  Bernard,  the  last  recognised  Father 
of  the  Church — "  Fides  suadenda,  non  imponenda,'* 
(Sermo  Ixv.  ed.  Benedict.  1719,)  though  his  ardent 
exhortation  of  the  second  crusade  was  not  altogether 
so  consistent  with  this  maxim,  which,  we  may  easily 
believe,  he  extended  not  to  the  Infidels.* 


*  St.  Bernard's  epitaph,  allusive  to  the  monastery  of  Clairyaux,  (Gibbon^ 
vol.  xi.,  page  112,)  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  abbot,  may,  for  its  iter* 
ative  singularity,  be  associated  with  the  lines  on  Ruyter,  and  the  Dordrect 
(or  Dort)  Synod,  nugoi^  indeed,  though  far  from  canorcB,  transcribed  at  pag» 
197  of  our  first  yolume : — 

"  Claras  sunt  yaUes,  sed  claris  yallibus  Abbas 

Clarior  his  darum  nomen  in  orbe  dedit : 
dams  ayis,  clarus  meritis,  et  clarus  honore, 

Claras,  et  ingenio,  religione  magis ; 
Mors  est  clara,  cinis  clarus,  clarumque  sepulchrum, 

Clarior  exultat  spiritus  ante  Deum.'^ 

This  is  no  imperfect  sample  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  whicb 
substituted  the  striking  for  the  simple,  and  sacrificed  taste  to  sound.  The 
following  attempt  to  make  ''the  sound  the  echo  of  the  sense,"  lately  caught 
my  eye.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  clangor  of  a  trumpet ;  but  one  ex- 
pression, it  will  be  observed,  is  of  pure  invention,  imitative  of  a  footman's 
knock  at  a  hall-door. 

**  Tympana  tenta  tonant :  taratantara  rauca  fragorem 
Horrificum  ingeminat.'' 

The  author  was  Frederick  Taubman,  a  German  critic  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, who  probably  had  in  mind  the  ludicrous  inflation  of  the  verse  generally 
attributed  to  Kero  in  Persius.     (Sat.  i.,  99.) 

"Torva  Mimaloneis  implerunt  comua  bombis." 

Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  (Mticism,  when,  to  illustrate  his  own  precept,  he 
represents  Camilla  as  flying  **  o'er  the  unbending  com,"  could  hardly  have 
found  an  epithet  less  expressive  of  swiftness,  or  of  less  rapid  transition,  than 
the  word  unbending,  Kacine's  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  in  his 
Fh^dre,  (act  v.,  6,)  long  enjoined  in  schools  as  a  task  of  recitation,  is  now 
viewed  with  little  critical,  or  even  popular  favor.  The  similar  passages  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  &c.,  are  too  familiar  to  need  special  referencs. 
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The  Abb6  Millot,  from  whom,  or  his  continuator, 
the  circumstance  adverted  to  by  your  correspondent  is 
derived,  I  think  it  right  to  observe,  because  he  is  so 
frequently  cited  as  an  authority,  just  reckons  in 
France  as  Goldsmith  does  with  us,  popular  and  pleas- 
ing in  style  and  manner,  but  utterly  superficial,  and 
devoid  of  all  original  research.  His  history  of  England 
is,  like  Goldsmith's,  modelled  after  Hume's.  Though 
in  orders,  his  orthodoxy  was  not  unimpeached ;  and  he 
owed  his  election  to  the  French  Academy,  as  the 
successor  of  Gresset,  in  1777,  to  the  assurance  of 
D'Alembert  to  the  philosophic^  then  the  predominant, 
faction  of  the  Society,  "  qu'il  n'avait  de  prfitre  que 
I'habit."  {See  page  459,  ante,)  I  should  receive, 
however,  the  assertion  from  such  a  source  with  extreme 
diffidence  of  its  truth,  though  not  of  its  having  been 
made.  He  died  21st  of  March,  1785;  on  the  nine- 
teenth anniversary  of  which  day,  his  pupil,  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  was  so  treacherously  sacrificed  to  the  fell 
passions  of  Bonaparte.*  Millet's  academic  seat  was,  in 
the  ensuing  July,  assigned  to  the  Abbe  Morellet, 
whom  D'Alembert's  recommendation  much  better 
suited,  and  of  whose  reception  Grimm  (tome  iii.,  page 

*  Although  we  may  indulgently  believe  that  Napoleon  did  feel  an  internal 
regret  for  the  crime,  yet  he  never  £Edrly  acknowledged  to  it  as  such ;  and  we 
cannot  forget  that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  his  devoted  followers  were 
sacrificed  to  his  ambitious  pursuits,  too  often,  we  know»  with  chants  of 
triumph  and  jubilation,  instead  of  the  mournful  feelings  this  immense 
effusion  of  blood  should  have  excited— Byron  (Ode  to  Napoleon,)  truly  says — 

"  With  might  unquestioned — power  to  savo — 

Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave, 

To  those  who  worshipped  thee." 
When  thus  lavish  of  blood,  emulously  shed  to  feed  his  ardent  passion  of 
conquest,  we  may  judge  how  little  it  must  have  cost  him  to  spill  that  of  any 
obnoxious  Individual,  with  utter  indifference  as  to  the  means  of  satiating  his 
Uiirst  for  that  blood— (See  the  last  lines  of  page  414,  ante.) 
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300,)  gives  a  narrative,  as  does  Morellet  himself  in 
his  Mdmoires,  tome  i.,  page  285. 

This  writer,  (see  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Jan«- 
nary,  1842,  page  33,)  had  charge  of  Lord  Shelbume's 
eldest  son.  Lord  Fitz-Maurice,  for  some  time,  and  had 
paid  more  than  one  visit  to  Bowood.  He  had,  besides^ 
translated  several  English  works ;  and  yet,  so  habitual 
is  the  misconoeption  by  for^gners  of  our  nobiliary 
shades  of  rank,  that,  in  his  Memoiros,  (tome  i.,  page 
383,)  although  he  must  have  daily  seen  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  when  a  child,  at  his  father's,  and  have  heard  o£ 
him  in  after  years  as  conspicuous  in  public  life,  when 
Ghancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.,  and  while  still  a 
younger  brother, — yet,  the  Abb6,  notwithstanding 
these  impressive  opportunities  of  special  knowledge^ 
thus,  (adverting  to  the  year  1784,)  writes — ^^^J'avais 
propose  k  Milord  Shelburn  de  m'envoyer  son  fils  aine, 
(with  whom  he  had  already  travelled,)  depuis  Lord 
Whycombe,  («c,)  alors  Sir  Fitz-Maurice,  son  p6re 
n'6tant  pas  encore  marquis  de  Xiansdown,  titre  qui, 
comme  celui  de  due,  donne  le  titre  de  lord  au  fils 
ain6.'*  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  faults  of  this  para* 
graph,  which  makes  a  Knight  or  Baronet  c^  an  Earl's 
eldest  son,  who  could  not,  in  Morellet's  conception,  be 
entitled  a  Lord,  a  distinction  erroneously  restricted  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquessesi  These 
Mimoires  were  not  concluded  until  Sir  Fitz^Maurice 
had  become  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ;  but  time  had 
not  rectified  the  misnamed  Abba's  misconception. 

From  the  constant  habit  of  addressing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  His  Grace^  while  in  command  of  the 
"  Army  of  Occupation"  at  Paris,  (1815—1818,)  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  general  title  of  nobility ;  and  I 
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have  reason  to  know,  that  it  is  applied  even  to  Baro- 
nets. Some  years  ago,  I  was  bearer  of  a  letter  to  my 
old  Bchool-fellow,  Sir  Gore  Ouscley,  from  an  accom- 
plished French  lady,  the  dat^hter  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  the  right  honorable  baronet  owed  numerous 
dvilitieB,  when  a  boy  at  Bordeaux,  (whither  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle  in  1787,)  in  which  letter  the  lady,  on 
hearing  of  his  advance  in  honors  and  title,  appealed 
to  His  Graces  recollections  of  early  youth.  At  least, 
so  she  designated  him  in  transmitting  it  on  to  me — 
8a  Grdee.  And  he  probably  is  in  possession  of  the 
epistle ;  for  he  certtunly  returned  a  well-written  reply 
in  French,  a  language  of  which  the  illustrious  Duke 
appears  equally  to  command  the  &miliar  and  correct 
use,  as  I  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  by  a  few 
private  communications  from  him  to  the  nnfortonate 
Prince  de  Folignac,  when  ambassador  here,  on  some 
concerns  of  my  own,  and  unquestionably  in  the  Duke's 
hand.  Our  frequent  changes  of  title,  by  succession 
or  promotion,  are  likewise  a  source  of  confusion,  em- 
barrassment, and  puzzle ;  in  so  much  that  Thiebauld, 
in  his  "Souvenirs  de  Vingt  Ans,"  mentions  as  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  memory  in  one  of  the  learned 
Germans  at  Berlin,  his  being  able  to  unravel  and 
pursue  all  the  entanglements  of  the  British  peerage, 
in  family  names  and  titles.  Nothing,  too,  is  more 
usual  than  the  suppression  of  the  christian  names  of 
Baronets,  and  to  say— Sir  Peel — Sir  Burdett,  &c. ; 
but,  indeed,  oar  aberrations  in  respect  to  continental 
distinctions  of  rank,  names,  &c,  would  appear  quite 
as  ludicrous,  were  I  to  indicate  some  that  have  stri 
me  in  that  light,  and  in  works,  too,  of  no  unpretend 
character.    Thus,  although  the  misnomer  had  aire 
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been  indicated  in  this  Magazine,  more  than  once  in 
an  incidental  glance  at  Mr.  Alison's  tenth  and  last 
volume,  page  95,  of  his  History,  lately  received  here,  I 
find  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  the  governess  of  young 
Napoleon,  transformed,  on  a  very  interesting  occasion, 
too,  into  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  by  a  vulgar  confu- 
sion of  names,  for  which  see  Gent  Mag.  for  January 
last,  page  42 ;  and,  that  it  is  no  typographical  error,  is 
manifest  from  its  repetition  at  pages  471,  496,  803, 
and  819  subsequently. 

In  1829—30, 1  met  the  late  Sir  R.  Wilmot  Horton 
at  Paris,  then  in  ardent  pursuit  of  his  emigration 
system,  and  other  views  of  employment  for  the  poor, 
which  he  expected  to  urge  on  England  through  the 
medium  and  advocacy  of  the  continental  press.  For 
this  purpose  I  translated  some  of  his  pamphlets ;  but 
he  particularly  consulted  me  on  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  in  which  I  remarked  the  omission 
of  the  title,  now  uniformly  bestowed  by  the  Irish 
catholics  on  their  bishops — of  Lord — ^an  omission 
sure  to  impair  the  object  of  the  letter,  because  most 
likely  to  be  considered  an  insult,  not,  indeed  by  that 
admirable  prelate  himself,  but  by  the  catholic  body  at 
large.  Sir  Robert,  however,  maintained,  that  the  title 
was  temporal,  not  ecclesiastical,  and  therefore  not 
given  to  Dr.  Luscomb,  the  Anglican  bishop  at  Paris, 
nor,  he  said,  to  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  &c.  He, 
in  consequence,  altered  the  direction  of  his  letter, 
which,  with  suitable  changes,  he  addressed  to  the  then 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham, 
who  was  also  in  the  French  metropolis. 

M.  Gregoire  (Gent.  Mag.  for  January,  page  42,)  is 
twice  adduced  as  authority  for  the  superior  morality 
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of  England,  where  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
this  ex-bishop's  sojourn  barely  extended  to  three 
weeks,  and  that  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  our  language. 
The  comparison  was  also  made  during,  or  directly 
after,  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution,  just  as  between  a 
frantic  madman  and  a  person  in  his  sober  senses ;  but 
how  will  your  correspondent  construe  another  parallel 
of  the  same  conventionalist,  ^'que  I'histoire  des  rois 
est  le  martyrologe  des  nations?"  Will  he  equally 
accept  this  assimilation  of  royalty]  ^'Aut  omnia 
accipe,  aut  nihil  fero,"  I  would  say,  as  Appius  the 
decemvir's  grandson  addressed  the  clamorous  tribunes. 
(Livy,  vi.,  40.)  But,  in  truth,  these  are  dangerous 
comparisons ;  for  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  are,  in  one  sense,  more  immoral, 
the  prevalence  of  drunken  habits  in  the  north  counter- 
balances, if  it  do  not  outweigh,  the  guilt.  '^  O  dolorosa 
omnium  malorm  mater,  Ebrietas,  omnis  luxurise 
soror,"  &c.,  cries  St.  Augustin;  and  most  applicable 
was  the  denunciation  to  this  kingdom,  until  the 
wonder-working  apostle  of  temperance,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecessor,  to  whom  Ireland,  it  is  believed, 
owes  her  exemption  from  poisonous  reptiles,  ("  Ubi 
nulla  venena  veniunt,  nee  serpens  serpit  in  herba,") 
emancipated  his  country  from  this  debasing  vice.  His 
eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  places 
his  achievement  "  above  any  other  example  on  record 
in  history,"  and  the  justice  emphatically  rendered  to 
his  influence  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  in  his  "  Run  through 
the  United  States,"  far  beyond  his  personal  sphere  of 
action,  exhibit  him  as  one  of  the  most  exalted,  while 
I  can  add,  that  he  is  the  humblest  of  christians.  Well 
may  we  apply  to  him,  when  proceeding  on  his  holy 
mission,  the  aspiration  of  Wordsworth — 
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^  lift  ap  your  hearts,  ye  mourners,  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 
Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptered  King  or  laurelled  Conqueror  knows, 
Follows  this  wondroQS  potentate." 

"  Gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  in  corpore  virtus,"  is 
alike  apposite  in  fact  and  consequence  to  this  extraor- 
dinary man. 

Your  correspondent  prefers  the  authority  of  the 
'^  Dictionnaire  Historique"  to  our  historians,  in  rela- 
tion to  James's  conflict  with  Ruyter  in  1672;  but  as 
the  previous  battle  of  1665  is  acknowledged  a  victory 
under  the  chief  command  of  James,  your  correspon- 
dent's mistake  is  established,  without  pressing  the 
second  victory  as  claimed  by  our  writers.  I  would,, 
however,  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  leas,  mnch 
less,  credit  to  these  dictionaries.  That  of  Qeneral 
Beauvais,  as  the  subscribers  now  feel,  according  to 
Brunet,  is  wholly  sunk  in  estimation ;  which  will  not 
surprise  those  who  know  that  he  was  the  compiler  of 
that  mass  of  falsehood,  ^^  Les  Victoires  et  CkmquSteSy 
&c.,  1816 — 21,"  fraught  with  hatred  and  injustice  to 
England,  and  extending  to  26  volumes,  8vo. 

I  fiilly  concur  in  your  correspondent's  reprobation 
of  the  calumnious  reports  of  Calvin's  private  life, 
which,  however,  principally  emanated  from  a  renegade 
of  his  own  sect,  to  whom,  as  the  Spanish  traitor  ccm* 
fessed  to  Scipio,  little  credit  can  be  given.  '^  Scire 
emm  se  transfugce  nomen  execrabile  veteribus  sociis, 
novis  suspectum  esse."  (Tit.  Liv.  xxvii,  17.)  The 
great  reformer,  on  the  contrary,  was  pare  in  morals, 
for  which  he  justly  claimed  due  merit  in  his  treatise, 
"  De  Scandalis."    (Genev®,  1560,  8vo.) 
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But  Calvin's  persecuting  spirit  was  far  more  odious 
than  any  personal  licentiousness,  infinitely  transcend- 
ing in  principle  of  guilt  the  inquisition,  as  powerfully 
expressed  by  Gibbon,  (vol.  x.,  182,)  and  still  more 
energetically  by  Walpole,  in  his  correspondence,  (11th 
October,  1771.) 

High  praise  must,  however,  be  granted  to  both 
Luther  and  Calvin  for  their  pecuniary  disinterested- 
ness, though  not  less  claimable  for  the  chief  agents  of 
the  French  revolutionary  horrors,  Robespierre,  St. 
Juste,  Couthon,  and  even  Marat,  but  not  Danton, 
and  others.  Luther  died  in  indigence,  as  his  widow's 
affecting  appeal  of  the  6th  October,  1550,  to  the 
Danish  monarch,  Christem  III.,  shows ;  and  Calvin, 
the  absolute  sovereign,  for  so  many  years,  of  Geneva, 
left  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  of 
gold,  or  about  £300;  nor  was  avarice  the  urging 
spring  of  Knox's  impetuosity.  So  far,  doubtless,  these 
memorable  personages  are  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  heroism,  of  which,  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  definition,  this 
virtue  is  a  characteristic  element,  though  it  would  ill 
apply  to  our  Marlborough,  while  Ireland  may  proudly 
contemplate  its  radiance  in  the  laurelled  wreath  of  his 
immortal  successor  in  the  annals  of  British  glory. 
Still,  conspicuous  as  both  Luther  and  Calvin  are  on 
the  first  line  of  historical  importance,  the  rough  but 
open-hearted  Saxon  presents  to  my  mind  a  much  &irer 
picture,  and  far  nobler  character ;  although  his  writ- 
ings, it  must  be  admitted,  betray  occasionally  symptoms 
of  that  penalty,  which,  in  the  equipoise  of  heaven's 
dispensations,  genius  seems  doomed  to  pay  for  its 
rarer  attributes,  and  loftier  aspirations.  On  this  sub- 
ject see  page  445  of  our  first  volume. 
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Mr.  Urban — In  the  North  American  Review  for 
July,  1844,  under  the  head  of  "the  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith's  Works,  at  page  28, 1  find  it  remarked,  "  that 
the  most  extravagant  humourists  of  modem  times, 
Rabelais,  Scarron,  Swift,  and  Sterne,  were  priests." 
This,  doubtless,  is  true  as  regards  the  prior-named 
Frenchman  and  the  two  English,  or  rather,  Irish 
men,  (both  being  bom  in  Ireland ;)  but  the  joyous 
cripple,  Madame  de  Maintenon's  first  husband,*  never 

*  A  less  hannonionB  alliance,  in  physical  or  moral  consideration,  could 
hardly  be  contemplated  than  this  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1651,  between 
a  girl  not  sixteen,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  decorous,  and  a  man  of  forty, 
once  indeed  prepossessing  and  attractire,  but  then  the  paralysed  Tictim  of  a 
thoughtless  frolic,  distorted  in  deformity,  as  he  describes  himseH  to  the 
shape  of  the  letter  z,  the  wreck  and  impotent  shadow  of  former  manliness, 
and  the  very  type,  in  act,  language,  and  character,  of  the  ludicrous  or  bur- 
lesque. But  Mademoiselle  D'Aubign6  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  extxeme 
necessity  and  utter  destitution  of  fortune,  in  thus  realising  the  union  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Scarron,  however,  sunk  as  he  was  in  bodily  infir- 
mity, still  upheld  his  yivadous  humour,  and  never  allowed  his  q>trit8  to 
decline,  if  they  did  not  even  rise,  with  his  continued  sufferings ;  nor,  proba- 
bly, would  it  be  difficult,  in  a  general  retrospect,  to  show  that  some  of  the 
most  sportive  effusions  of  fiemcy  have  been  produced  imder  corporal  anguish. 
Scarron  died  in  1660.  His  widow's  second  marriage  offers  a  perfect  contrast 
to  this  of  early  date ;  for  it  was  with  one  of  the  handsomest  men,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  powerful  monarch,  in  Europe,  Louis  XIV.    Other  monmchii 
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proceeded  beyond  the  external  forms  requisite  to 
possess  the  revenue  without  the  duties  of  a  Church 
benefice.  A  great  share  of  scandal  was  thus  reflected 
on  the  sacerdotal  state  by  the  conduct  of  men  wholly 
without  ordination  or  cure  of  souls,  assuming  its 
habit,  which  was  likewise  not  unfrequently  worn  by 
poor  literary  aspirants,  because  the  cheapest,  and  a 
ready  passport  to  all  classes  of  society,  when  a  gentle* 
man's  necessary  dress  was  a  costly  charge.  For  such 
young  men  it  was  a  presumptive  recommendation  to 
parents,  to  collegiate  institutions,  or  to  book  pub- 


haTe  attained  a  greater  age ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  longer  reign,  though, 
without  reckoning  the  ten  years  of  minority,  from  1643  to  1653,  his  personal 
rule  did  not,  in  truth,  precede  the  death  of  B£azarin  in  1661.  Our  yenerable 
George  m.  ascended  the  throne  in  legal  manhood,  and  filled  it  for  sixty 
years,  if  the  final  decade  of  mental  eclipse  be  included.  The  Indian  sove- 
reign, Aureng-Zeyb,  is  generally  considered  a  centenarian ;  but,  bom  in  1 619, 
he  died  in  1707,  which  reduces  the  figure  to  eighty-eight,  and  his  reign 
was  limited  to  fifty-two  years.  Probably  the  longest  life  of  an  European 
ruler  is  that  of  Alphonso,  the  first  Burgundian  King  of  Portugal,  who, 
according  to  his  epitaph,  as  translated  by  D.  A.  de  Lemos  Faria  e  Castro,  in 
his  "  Historia  Geral  de  Portugal,"  (livro  x.,  cap.  t.,)  died  at  ninety-one,  after 
a  reign  of  serenty-three  years,  in  1185.  "  Setenta  e  trez  annos  do  sen  rein- 
ado,  e  de  idade  novente  e  humo."  His  birth,  indeed,  dates  from  1095,  and 
he  succeeded  his  &ther  in  1112,  not,  however,  as  King,  but  as  Count;  and  in 
fact  his  mother,  to  whom  Portugal  belonged  by  right,  held  the  reins  of 
government  until  1128,  while  the  country  was  still  tributary  to  the  Spanish 
crowns  of  Leon  and  Castille.  It  was  not  until  the  memorable  battle  of 
Ourique,  in  1139,  '*malagrossa  batalha  e  gloriosa  victoria  sobre  Jamar  e 
cinque  reis  Mouros,  do  Campo  de  Ourique,"  that  he  emancipated  Portugal, 
and  raised  it,  with  himself^  so  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  his  victorious 
army,  to  the  regal  title.  As  King,  therefore,  his  reign  was  confined  to  fifty- 
six  years.  Numerous  miracles,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  are  announced 
as  i^usive  and  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  invading  Moors,  similar 
to  the  marks  of  Heaven's  &vor  which  signalised  the  triumphs,  just  four 
centuries  before,  of  Charles  Martel  over  the  same  race,  (732—737.)  But  the 
best  fruit  and  most  interesting  monument  of  the  liberation  of  the  country, 
was  the  National  Convention  of  Lamego,  assembled  in  1143,  "para  estabe- 
lecer  as  leis  fundamutaes  do  Reino,"  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  realm,  though 
long  illusive  under  royal  abuse ;  a  fate  to  which  our  own  Runnymcad,  in 
1215,  has  been  too  often  subjected  in  its  violated  spirit. 
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Ushers,  while  it  bound  them  by  no  vows,  and  imposed 
no  attributive  functions,  as  the  free  lives  of  many  too 
clearly  showed;  and  the  duly  invested  members  of 
the  priesthood  (though,  in  general,  I  can  aver,  of 
decorous  and  suitable  demeanor,)  wanted  not  tliose 
usurpers  of  their  gown  to  swell  the  apparent  list  of 
their  own  aberrant  brethren.  Scarron's  biographer, 
Theophile  Gautier,  thus  confirms  what  I  have  stated — 
^'  II  ne  possddait  aucune  des  qualites  qu'exigent  lee 
grandes  fonctions  de  pr^tre :  aussi  s'en  tint41  au  petit 
collet,  qui  n'engageait  a  rien,  et  ne  vous  emp£chait 
pas  de  porter  I'^pee,  et  d'etre  raffing  duelliste,  comme 
rAbb6  de  Gondi — (the  famous  Cardinal  de  Betz,  in 
his  early  career,) — Le  petit  collet  etait  un  costume 
propre,  leste,  d6gag6,  presque  galant,  et  peu  cotteux, 
qui  signifiait  seulement  que  la  personne  qui  le  portait 
avait  des  pretensions  k  la  litterature,  ou  a  quelque 
b£n6fice.    Costum^  de  la  sorte  Ton  pouvait  se  presenter 

partout les  portes  s'ouvraient  d'elles-mSmes 

devant  Monsieur  I'AbbS il  etait  le  bien-venu 

des  grands  seigneurs,  et  des  belles  dames.  Four  se 
marier,  il  fallut  que  Scarron  r6sign&t  son  benefice," 
&c.  Here  I  may  passingly  observe,  that  the  word 
"petit-collet,"  so  comprehensive  in  application,  lite- 
rally means  the  neck  or  collar  band,  distinctive  of 
ecclesiastics ;  but,  by  metonymy,  "  pars  pro  toto,"  it 
implies  generally  the  clerical  dress.  That  of  the 
monastic  order  was  quite  different,  and  varied  in  hue 
or  form,  according  to  their  respective  regulations,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Dugdale,  Helyot,  &c.,  but  a  singular 
volume  relative  to  the  Carmelite  habit  appears  little 
known.  The  title  is,  "  Typus  sen  pictura  vestis  reli- 
giosse  qua  distincte  repraesentatur monachorum 
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multiplex  habitus ;  et  potissimee  rationes  ob  quas  Car- 
melitse  puUo  seu  grisaeo-nigro  (iron-grey)  colore  native 
in  vestibus  utuntur."  (Paris,  1625,  4to.)  The  author 
was  called  in  his  order,  '*  Leo  de  Sancto  Joanne,"  but 
his  family  name  was  *^  Jean  Mac6,"  a  native  of  Kennes 
in  Brittany,  (1600 — 1671.)  He  was  also  writer  of 
^'Carmelus  Bestitutus,"  (1634,  4to.,)  in  which  he 
fondly  traces  the  institution  of  his  order  to  the  prophet 
Elijah,  on  Mount  Carmel.  The  monastic  colors,  it 
would  appear,  were  not  always  uniform;  for  the 
Dominicans  used  black  in  England,  while  in  France, 
where,  from  having  their  original  church  in  the  '^  rue 
St.  Jacques,"  they  were  called  ^'  Jacobins,"  their  robe, 
in  my  perfect  recollection,  was  white.  Some  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  March  and  April,  1830,  pp.  194  and  307. 
Several  celebrated  writers,  named  and  apparelled  as 
Abbes,  had  equally  stopped  at  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  engagement,  satisfied  with  the  tonsure,  while 
many  more  adopted  the  cassock  even  without  that 
preliminary.  Of  the  former  category,  I  may  mention 
the  two  brothers,  Mably  and  Condillac,  (Rousseau's 
temporary  pupils,)  the  poet  Delille,  the  astronomer  La 
Caille  and  Barth61emy,  author  of  ^'  Les  Voyages  du 
Jeune  Anacharsis,"  whose  words  are,  ^*  Je  finis  mon 
sSminaire,  et  quoique  penetr6  des  sentiments  de  la 
religion,  peut-^tre  m£me  parceque  j'en  6tais  p6n6tr6, 
je  n'eus  pas  la  moindre  idee  d'entrer  dans  le  minist^re 
ecd^siastique."  (life,  prefixed  to  his  great  work.) 
Of  the  Abbe  de  Montgaillard,  the  historian  of  the 
French  Revolution,  his  eldest  brother,  the  Marquis, 
when  contesting  his  will,  in  1834,  before  the  Parisian 
tribunal,  thus  expressed  himself:  ^^  II  y  a  une  ving« 
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taine  d'ann^es,  mon  jeune  frdre,  Guillaume  Honor6,  a 
qui  Ton  donnait  le  titre  d'Abb^,  quoiqu'il  n'ait  jamais 
et6  eccl^siastique,  publia  une  composition  histori- 
que,"  &c.  In  fact,  I  am  not  unwarranted  in  affirming 
that  most  of  the  Catholic  continental  writers,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  had,  with,  or  without, 
ulterior  intentions,  at  some  early  period  worn  the 
cassock.  Marmontel  did  so  at  Toulouse,  though 
totally  disengaged  from  its  implied  Obligations.  "  Ma 
relation,"  he  says,  "  avec  Voltaire,  k  qui  j'ecrivais 
quelquesfois,  n'avait  pas  peu  contribue  a  alt^rer  en 
moi  I'esprit  de  T^tat  ecclesiastique."  (M^moires, 
tome  i.,  livre  H.)*  Gresset  similarly  quitted  the 
Jesuits  before  the  consummation  of  his  vows,  and, 
entering  the  world,  married;  but  his  ^^Adieux  aux 
Jesuites,"  and,  Epitre  au  Fere  Bougeant,"  are  beautiful 
testimonies  of  his  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  order. 
In  the  "  Reliques  of  Father  Front,"  volume  the  first, 
page  279,  will  be  found  an  elegant  tribute  to  Gresset's 
merit,  with  an  admirable  version  of  his  inimitable 

*  ThU  writer,  of  pleasing  but  no  elevated  talents,  soon  enlisted  himself 
among  the  most  devoted  of  Voltaire's  adherents,  covertly  difiusing  his 
principles,  and  insidiously  undermining  the  fabric  of  Christianity.  A  pos- 
thumous poem  was  published  in  1819  by  his  son,  contrary,  it  would  appear, 
to  Marmontel's  dying  injunctions ;  but  if,  in  the  final  hour  of  reflection  or 
repentance,  his  conscience  smote  him,  why  expose  his  family,  though  not 
the  public,  to  the  poisoned  sting  ?  why,  on  becoming  sensible  of  his  error, 
not  have  destroyed  its  record,  the  manuscript  ?  The  title  of  this  effusion  of 
licentious  imagery,  profane  allusion,  and  revolting  language,  &r  beyond  even 
its  prototype,  the  Patriarch' t  Pueette,  is  "  La  Neuvaine  de  Cyth^."  This 
worthy  son,  Louis- Joseph,  died  in  great  distress  at  New  York  in  1830. 

The  contrast  of  Marmontel's  happy  days  of  youth  and  innocence  in  his 
native  village,  so  attractive  in  his  description,  vrith  the  turmoil,  discomfort, 
and  vexations  of  his  subsequently  dissipated  life,  can  hardly  £bu1  to  strike 
the  reader  of  his  biography.  Most,  indeed,  of  the  manoirs  proceeding  from 
our  neighbours  present  the  same  grounds  of  comparison.  It  was  specially 
exemplified  in  the  varied  scenes  of  Madame  BoUnd's  life,  as  shewn  at  page 
266  of  this  volume. 
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"  Vert- Vert,"  at  page  304,  &c.  I  could  easily  name 
more  temporary  inmates  of  monastic  institutions,  often 
embraced  in  youthful  ardor,  but  abandoned  while  the 
association  was  still  of  permissive  and  voluntary  seve- 
rance. Yet,  after  the  sacred  bond  had  once  been 
solemnly  contracted  in  prescriptive  fulness  of  rule,  its 
professed  infraction  involved  not  only,  and  of  necessity, 
the  anathema  of  outraged  religion,  but,  almost  with 
equal  certainty  of  consequence,  the  general  contempt, 
for  few  epithets  bore  a  deeper  expression  of  debase- 
ment than  that  of  ^^moine  defroque;"  scarcely  less 
so,  in  fact,  at  Geneva,  or  in  Holland,  the  usual  asylums 
of  these  refugees,  than  in  their  deserted  communities 
at  home.  Exceptions,  no  doubt,  could  be  adduced, 
without  recurring  to  the  early  reformers,  such  as  the 
learned  Benedictine  La  Croze,  (M athurin  Vesseyifere,) 
who  retired  to  Berlin,  where,  after  forty  years'  resi- 
dence, he  died  in  1 739,  and  our  late  eloquent  preacher, 
Dean  Kirwan,  who  both  pursued  their  new,  while 
never  descending  to  revile  their  original,  creed.  The 
latter  proselyte,  in  particular,  emphatically  deprecated 
this  too  habitual  manifestation  of   freshbom  zeal,  . 

though  most  dubious  test  of  conversion.  So  resistless 
was  this  gentleman's  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
its  general  sphere  of  exertion,  that  not  only  was  many 
a  purse  exhausted,  but  every  portable  object  of  value, 
watches,  rings,  and  snuff  boxes  of  gold,  have  oft;en 
heaped  the  collecting  salvers  and  collectors'  hats.*  * 

*  Few  advocates  hare  erer  been  more  sucoesaful  in  the  noble  caiue  of 
which  he  was  the  chosen  patron.   His  appeals  seldom  produced  less  than  fire  i 

hundred  guineas,  firequently  much  more,  though  no  corresponding  sensation  ^ 

now  flows  from  the  calm  perusal  of  these  published  discourses.  Thus  is 
signally  exemplified  the  all-poweiliil  eflbct  ascribed  by  Demosthenes  to  acfidii,  I 

and  not  less  dedudble  from  the  well  known  expression  of  ^-tr^'^nfff  to  the  I 
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Content,  however,  with  the  evidence  of  his  professed 
religious  conformity,  he  studiously  avoided  all  asper- 
sive  reference  to  his  deserted  persuasion.  Frequently 
has  a  friend  of  his  and  mine  heard  him  impressively 
exclaim  on  the  subject,  as  the  Academician  Pelisson, 
a  convert  from  Calvinism,  used  to  do — 

**  Ah !  prius  ingenar  quam  frangam  jura  padoris, 
Qaam  colam  infandis  impia  fitcta  modis, 
Arescat  mea  lingua  procax  !*' 

Singularly  enough,  however,  at  the  consecration  of 
Dr.  Nihil,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilfenora,  in 
1784,  (Ferrar's  Limerick,  page  867,)  Kirwan,  then 
a  Franciscan  friar,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  cus- 
tomary sermon,  and  chose  for  his  topic  "  Apostacy." 
Shortly  after  he  conformed  to  the  established  Church : 
it  was  the  Kvveiov  aTafui,  the  cantio  cygnea  of  his  depar- 
ture ;  but  this  dignified  abstinence  from  prescriptive 
abuse  conferred  on  his  transit  the  distinction  expressed 
by  Tacitus  (Hist,  iv.,  79,)  of  a  "  transfugium  hones- 
tum,"  in  opposition  to  Livy*s  character  of  a  vulgar 
renegade — '^  nihil  aliud  quam  unum  vile  et  in&me 
corpus."  (Liber  xxii.,  22.)  How  flattering  the  first 
reception  of  deserters  in  any  cause  is  by  their  previous 
enemies,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  aflerwards,  on 
refiection   of   their  treachery,   despised,  is    forcibly 

Rhodiaiu,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  great  rival's  speech  for  Ctetiphoii« 
which,  at  their  request,  he  had  most  impressiyely  recited,— '*  How  much 
more  would  you  haye  admired  it  had  you  heard  himself!"  Whence  Cicero 
(De  Oratore,  lib.  ill.,  cap.  66,)  infers  the  wholly  altered  character  of  a  speech 
dependmg  on  its  delivery.  '*  Ex  quo  satis  stgnifioavit  ( JSschines)  quantum 
esset  in  actione,  qui  orationem  eandem  aliam  fore  putaret,  actore  mutato." 
Cicero  tells  us  that  he  had  translated  the  two  antagonist  orations,  of  which 
he  giyes  the  heads  in  his  little  treatise,  "De  Optimo  Oenere  Oralxirttm/' 
cap.  y.  and  yii.  See  also,  relatiye  to  the  similar  influence  of  Feridee, 
'« Plato,  in  PhsBdro,"  p.  269,  ed.  L,  Serraai,  1678,  torn.  lit. 
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described  in  Thucydides,  (iii.  9,)  by  the  Mitylenean 
mission  to  Sparta.* 

Few  professors  of  natural  science  have  attained 
higher  eminence  than  the  late  Geoffroi  Saint  Hilaire, 
who  also  in  his  junior  years  had  been  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  wore  its  distinctive  attire.  (See  page  431, 
ante.)  Succeeding  events,  however,  gave  a  different 
direction  to  his  pursuits.  The  Abbe  Louis,  who 
attended  his  worthy  diocesan,  the  famous  Talleyrand^ 
in  the  religious  solemnity  of  the  first  "  Federation"  in 
1790,  as  deacon,  never  exceeded  that  degree;  and, 
though  subsequently  created  a  Baron  of  the  Empire, 
and  employed  in  the  highest  financial  departments  of 
state,  he  was  scarcely  otherwise  designated  than  as 
Abb6,  while  totally  removed  from  all  spiritual  func- 
tions. In  the  ^^  Sacred  College,"  again,  fourteen  in 
regular  constitution,  whose  morals  seemed  too  often 
in  discord  with  their  ostensible  vocation,  were  only 
deacons  in  minor  orders,  without  pastoral  care,  and 
holding  to  the  sacred  profession,  though  Cardinals, 
or  princes  of  the  Church,  solely  by  ties  of  easiest 
dissolution.  Even  the  musicians  attached  to  cathe* 
drals  were  obliged  to  appear  as  ecclesiastics.  The 
biographer  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  French 
composers,  Le  Sueur,  who  died  in  1837,  after  stating 
his  promotion  to  the  post  of  "  maitre  de  chapelle" 
of  the  metropolitan  church,  subjoins  "  Oblige  d'avoir 

*  Tovc  y<kp  iif%arcLidvovQ  Iv  rote  iroXf/toiCt  koI  Ivfifiaxiav  ri^v  wpiv  dwo" 
XiiirovTai,  ol  Mdfuvoi,  Kaff  Zffov  fikv  ht^tXovvrai  ty  rfdovii  ix^var  vofiiZovrit 
ik  tivat  irpoSSrac  r&v  irporov  ^tXoiv,  x^^P^^i  tiyovvrai — Kal  o^k  df^icoc  Hvvfi 
Tl  dllkwlc  ktrriv*** — c.  r.  X.  U  the  discriminating  language  of  the  Mitylenean 
deputies,  or,  more  probably,  of  Thncydides  himself,  (P.  9.,)  in  their  own 
defence,  when  seeking  the  protection  of  Sparta,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Pcleponnesian  War,  against  the  Athenians,  then  besieging  Mitylcne. 
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le  ^petlt  ^collet  pour  tremplir  cdtte  fondion,  il  (pnt  le 
nom  d*Abbe  Le  Sueur,  sans  Stre  dans  les  oidree.** 
Nor.waa  it  uncommon  with<tiaydlers,  more  especiaUy 
wifli  :atudents  of  ihe  arts,  when  repairing  to  Borne, 
to  assume  the  clerical  robe  as  a  protection.    The  oona* 
panion  of  Belille  imder  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Frenidi 
Ambassador  to  ithe-  Ottoman  ^Court — Jean  ^Baptiste  Le 
Cfhevalier— is  ^asserted  dn  his  ^^liife"  to  have  iboniie, 
tarjomxLY  years,  ihe  title  jmd  garment  of  an  Abb^in 
hke  imanner,  ^^  sans  i^tre  engage  dans  les  ordrea/'  mt 
Constantinople.    His  cooperation  in  CShoiseul-Qotif- 
fer's  magnifioent  '^  Voyage  fittoresque  de  la  Qrftoe,*' 
now  ^at  lengfh  ^completed,  *in  three  folio  voluniea, 
:was  considBrable,  tthough  ill^ompensated ;  but  Mr, 
Bodwell  Tecommends  'Chevalier's  own  '^  Voyages  <  de 
la  Troade,"  and  '^  La  Propoutide/'  .as  equal  to  the  best 
guide-books  of  (these  classic  grounds.    He  was  well 
known  and  (esteemed  in  England,  and    his  death 
appears  in  (the  ^mortuary  articles  of  this  journal  for 
183Q. 

To  such  persons,  of  course.  At  is  not  meant  to 
impute  ihe  indecorous  conduct  Which  has  so  often  die- 
edified  oiur  trayellers  in  vothers  who,  clothed  with  the 
same  professional  garb,  were  yet  either  altogether 
unassociated,  or,  at  most,  only  connected  with  the 
Church  by  bonds  of  optional  revocation,  while  utterly 
regardless  of  all  public  discretion,  and  of  the  couvei^ 
tional  decencies  implied  in  their  simulated  character* 
But  it  was  essenitial  to  produce  the  most  authentic 
evidence  of  the  unlicensed  adoption  of  the  clericail 
dress,  and  of  the  consequent  injustice  of  indisorimi* 
nately  visiting  on  the  regular  priesthood,  sufficiently 
pressed  to  answer  for  their  own  seldom  indulgently- 
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viewed  failings,  this  surchai^e  of  responsibility  for  the 
transgressions  of  intruders,  who  no  more  belong  to 
the  holy  state  in  fact  than  in  spirit. 

I  could  extend  these  remarks,  for  they  equally 
apply  to  other  countries,  to  Italy,  Spain,  or  Catholic 
Germany.  Thus,  Metasta&^o,  (or  Trapassi,  his  real 
name,)  with  many,  more  eminent  men,  though  not 
priests,  were  respectively  styled  Abbate;  but  the 
subject  is,  I  believe,  sufficiently  elucidated,  and  would 
gain  no  more  strength  by  extension.  How  often,  too, 
ha»  Englbh  benevolence  been  imposed  on  by  pre- 
tended clergymen  as  suppliants  for  charity,  and 
maidens  betrayed  by  miscreantEr  hired  to:  personate  the 
sacred  character,  and  desecrate  one  of  its  most,  special, 
attributes^  in  the  nefioious  perfbxmanoe  of  a.fiotittons 
marriage  I  At  diffi^aant.  periods^ ^and  in  moitx.  cfmn% 
tries^.  sumptuary,  laws  have  definedi  and*  graduated  liie 
distinctions  of  dress*  In  the  British  dominions^  too, 
as  M^l  as  in  France  and  elsewhere,  the  monastic  habifc 
is  of  legal  prohibition ;  but,  though  &r  from>  advooatr 
ing  such  iiestrictions,  I  feekthat,  if  any.  be  justified;  it 
should  be  in  protection  of  tiie  legitimate  clergy* 
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Cork,  February,  1846. 

Mb.  D*Israeli,  in  his  article  on  ^^  Poetical  Imitations," 
(Curiosities  of  Literature,  page  205,  ed.  1841,)  is,  as 
usual,  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  abundantly  attested  by  its  multiplied  editions, 
but,  indeed,  too  many  of  the  anecdotes  are  accepted 
without  critical  discrimination,  on  very  slender  au- 
thority. Of  course,  in  so  varied  and  extensive  an 
assemblage  of  assumed  facts,  some  historical  errors 
would  not  be  of  difficult  detection  ;  but  one  has  rather 
surprised  me.  At  page  173,  ^^  on  the  Death  of  Charles 
IX.,"  whose  reign  stands  prominent  in  the  records  of 
crime,  as  stained  with  the  massacre  of  1572,  he  quotes 
the  Chronicler  Cayet's  report  of  the  King's  last 
moments,  when  '^  the  Queen-mother  sent  for  the  Duke 
of  Alenfon,"  &c.  This  Duke,  Mr.  DTsraeli  says, 
"  was  afterwards  Henry  III.,"  whereas,  in  fact,  Henry 
III.  was  then  King  of,  and  resident  in,  Poland,  which 
he  promptly  abandoned  on  information  of  his  brother's 
decease,  and  succeeded,  by  seniority  of  birth,  to  the 
French  throne.  Alenfon  (Fran9ois  de  Valois,)  was 
one  of  our  Elizabeth's  numerous  wooers,  though  twenty 
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years  her  junior ;  but  he  never  wore  the  crown,  hav- 
ing pre-deceased  Henry,  who  was  succeeded,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  Valois  dynasty,  by  Henry  IV.,  the 
patriarch  of  the  Bourbons,  both  of  the  elder  and 
junior  branches. 

At  page  354,  Mr.  D'Israeli  disclaims  for  Hudibras 
"  a  single  passage  of  indecent  ribaldry,"  while,  in 
truth,  there  are  numbers  which  no  one  durst  read  in 
female  society.  The  venerable  author's  view  must 
have  been  somewhat  dimmed,  his  judgment  warped, 
or  his  charity  of  construction  misapplied,  when  he 
could  thus  pronounce  free  from  impeachment  and 
innocent  of  all  offence  to  delicate  ears,  a  volume  teem- 
ing with  proofs  that  negative  the  bold  assertion.  He 
must  have  overlooked  the  verses  282,  456,  and  832  of 
the  first  canto;  34  and  234  of  the  second ;  815,  826, 
and  828  of  the  third;  347,  416,  710,  and  883  of  the 
fourth;  and  216 — 773,  of  the  sixth  canto,  without 
proceeding  further  in  the  unseemly  enumeration. 

Several  other  inadvertencies  attracted  my  notice  in 
this  curious  repository  of  anecdotes ;  but  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  from  the  author's  classical  pen  such 
grammatical  faults  as  at  page  425,  (second  column,) 

where  we  have  ^^  The  Huguenots declaring 

that  they  were  only  fighting  to  release  the  King, 

whom  they  asserted  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Guises ;"  and 
at  page  483,  second  column,)  ^^  The  real  editor,  who 
we  must  presume  to  be  the  poet,"  &c.  Here,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  the  first  paragraph,  we  should  read 
whOj  and  in  the  second  whom.  Albertus  Magnus,  I 
may  add,  never  wrote  a  line  of  the  work  imputed  to 
him  in  page  480,  "  De  Secretis  Mulierum ;"  while  the 
imposition  stated  to  have  been  attempted  on  the 
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bibliographer  Debure,  iEtt  page  485,  has,  it  seems,  been 
more  successful*  on  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  betrayed,,  as 
he  has  suffered  himself  to  be,  into  the  belief  of  its 
truth,  while  wholly  fallacious.*  And  I  must  observe 
that,  in  the  article,  at  page  500,  on  ^'  Elective  Mo» 
narchies,"  where  so  signal  a  part  is  assigned'  to  the 
French'  Envoy,  MbntlUc,  our  author  does  not  appear 
aware  of  this  personage*s  most  singular  adventures. 
They  are  incidentally  alluded  to*  in  the  preoeding> 
pages'  of  our  present  volume,  from  33  to  36 ;-  and; 
as  a  remarkable  member,  nO'  edifying*  one  indeed,  ofi 
Hie  Dominican  Order,  he  may  be  aggregated  td  those 
mentioned!  in  the  Gentleman's  iMagazine^  for  Deoem«^ 
berlast,  page  592;  associating  with  him,  as  a^nedeeming 
name^  the  admirable  Las  Casas* 

These  various  remarks  are  the  result  of  a  very 
cursory  insight  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  work,  whioh^  by  a 

*  This  relates  to  the  once  fsmous  Tolnme,  "  De  Tribus  Impoetoribiu,"  of 
which  the  faiitorj,  in  the  words  of  Mr^  D^Israeli,  is  cozions.  The  Dtifce  da 
laTallUieaad  the  AbM  St.  Legeri  afeflBidtohftvemtnnfiMBtaied  mtd  printed 
a  book  with  that  title,  in  the  old  gothio  tj]^  in  order  to  m^Mtify  Debure, 
who,  howerer,  at  once  detected  the  cheat.  But  the  ftct  is,  as  I  asoertaiAed 
ftwftitbei.  DeboieJuBuIr,  no  such  attempt  at  deoeptlen  wta  erar  made  bj^  the 
Buke  or.  Abb6^  and.  the  whale  etory  was  an  idle  fiction,  of  which  B'lsraeli 
alone  wis  the  dupe.  Tlie  most  eminent  book  collector  of  the  period  wis  the 
dske,  and  his  chief  agent  was  Debaxe^.whose  brocher  soU  the  nobleman^ 
magniftsent  Ubiazy  in  1788,  at  anetion.  In  the  aeoond  yolune  of  Ia  Mon« 
noye's  additions  to  the  M6nagiana,  will  be  found  a  long  ''Dissertation  sur  le 
prttendu  litre  dee  IVois  Impostews,''  proving  its  nea-eadsteaoe^  at  that 
tiaM^  thengh  afocgBTf,  beaong  that  titles  was  subfequantlyi  .but,  of  oouiai^ 
clandestinely  printed,  by  Straubius,  it  is  known,  at  Vienna,  in  1768,  8to., 
containing  4e  pages,  with  the  date  of  MDnC.,  (1696.)  It  had  long  been 
attdbntedto  the  Ocnnan  Bmpenr,  Aedatiek  IL,  or  his  ChanoeUoa,  Fitoe 
des  Vignes,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  Pope,  Qregary 
Kinth'd,  address  to  the  other  sorereigns  against  this  emperor,  in  1239, 
whenin  the  FonlUr  aag^a— ^'Iste  priaeeps  potllDPtip  a  tribiM  BwatocilMib 
Qt  €|iQs  Terbis  utamnr,  scilical  Chxisto  Jean,  Moyae,  et  Macharoeto»  totna 
mundum  fliisse  deceptuon,  assereraTit."  This,  in  truth,  was  the  only 
— MMi^— A  §ag.  tfaa  aiMmoaed  sdlatenee  of  the  book* 
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r^^tted  mischance,  had  never,  until  lately,  fallen  into 
my  .hands.  What,  however,  I  would  most  reprove  is 
the  respected  writer's  implicit  confidence  in  unpulv 
lished  documents,  which,  surely,  are  much  less  to  be 
relied  on,  except  withheld  for  special  reasons,  as  doubts 
less  often  occurs,  than  those  at  once  deemed  worthy 
of  impression.  Other  explorers  in  these  fields  of 
research,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  are  open 
more  or  less  to  the  same  charge — ^'  Omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  est,"  as  Tacitus  ( Agricola,  xxx„)  ;make8 
Galgacus  say;  and  productions,  loqg  concealed  or 
unknown,  are  indiscriminately  invoked  ^as  unerring 
vouchers  of  &cts. 

But  allowing  myself  digressively  Jto  pass  for  a 
moment  to  another  writer,  one  instance,  or  rather  two, 
of  misstatement,  which  have  similarly  fellen  under  my 
immediate  view,  I  reluctantly  notice,  because  they 
occur  in  an  author  of  deserved  celebrity.  Mr.  Frescott, 
in  >his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  (vol.  i^,  .page 
192,)  writes,  ^^  With  all  his  faults,  Ximenes  was  a 
Spaniard,  and  the  .object  he  had  at  heart  was  the 

good  of  his  country It  was  otherwise  on 

the  arrival  of  Charles  V His  manners, 

sympathies,  and  even  his  language;,  were  foreign, 
for  he  spoke  the  Castilian  with  difficulty.  He  knew 
little  of  his  ^native  country,  of  the  character  of  the 
people,  or  their  institutions,"  &c.  But  Charles,  as 
must  'be  known  to  every  tyro  in  riding,  was  a  native 
of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  not  of  Spain,  on  which  he 
never  set  a  foot  until  aged  sixteen,  and  to  which  he  was 
allied  only  by  his  maternal  descent  And  subsequently 
at  poge  208,.after  £xing  the  birth  of  his  hero,  Cortes, 
in  1485,  he  subjoins  in  a  note,  '*I  ifind  no  more 
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precise  notice  of  the  date,  except,  indeed,  by  Pizzarro  y 
Orellano,  who  tells  us  that  Cortes  came  into  the  world 
the  same  day  that  the  infernal  beast,  the  false  heretic 
Luther,  went  out  of  it."  The  mistake  here,  in  some 
way  or  other,  is  most  glaring ;  for  Luther  went  out 
of  the  world  in  1646,  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
great  conqueror  came  into  it.  Their  births,  indeed, 
were  more  coincident  (1485-1483)  and  probably  that, 
though  by  no  means  exact,  was  the  Spanish  writer's 
intention  to  express.  Thus  the  error  may  be  in  the 
translation — ^in  itself,  at  all  events,  it  is  flagrant ;  and, 
that  it  should  have  escaped  the  literary  friend  who, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Prescott's  defective  vision, 
revised  the  work,  is  extraordinary.  In  the  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  145,  these  anachronisms  are  unadverted 
to  in  an  article  on  the  work.  In  that  periodical  a 
classical  inadvertence  should  not  have  passed  uncor- 
rected (Article  on  Voyages  to  the  North  Pole.)  The 
well-known  line  of  Lucan,  descriptive  of  Csesar's 
activity,  "Nil  actum  credens  dum  quid  superesset 
agendum,  (Pharsalia,  lib.  ii.,  657,)  is  attributed  to 
Juvenal,  and  credens  transformed  to  reputans.  Grotius 
has  remarked  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  had  adopted 
the  words  of  Lucan  in  the  Pandects,  lib.  xi. — ^^  De 
his  quibus  ut  indignis,"  &c.,  where  we  read,  "  Nihil 
enim  credimus  actum,  dum  aliquid  addendum  super- 
est."  (See  the  Florentine  edition,  Digestorum  seu 
Pandectarum,  1553,  tome  i.,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  45.) 

Allow  me  also,  Mr.  Urban,  to  submit  to  your  readers 
a  few  observations  on  Mr.  DTsraeli's  "  Amenities  of 
Literature,"  in  fit  connexion  with  the  preceding  work, 
while  I  may,  I  know,  anticipate  your  oft-tried  indul- 
gence, should  I  be  seduced  by  any  collateral  association 
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of  thought  or  subject  into  an  incidental  digression,  as 
I  proceed. 

The  title,  I  there  learn,  is  declared  by  the  venerable 
author  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Italian  phnise 
"  La  Letteratura  Amena,"  but  I  cannot  divest  myself 
of  a  persuasion,  founded  on  the  most  striking  analogy, 
that  it  was  rather  suggested  by  the  Amoenitates  Litter' 
arue,  quibus  variae  Observationes;  scripta  item  qusedam 
Anecdota  exhibentur,"  of  J.  G.  Schelhorn,  published 
in  successive  numbers  at  Leipzig,  from  1724  to  1731, 
and  partly  reprinted  at  Francfort,  in  1730.  The 
whole  constituted  fourteen  numbers,  or  seven  full 
volumes,  octavo,  which  were  foUowed,  in  1737,  by  his 
^' Amcenitates  Historian  Ecclesiastics^  et  Litterarise," 
in  four  volumes;  and,  as  these  works  cannot  be 
unknown  to  Mr.  DTsraeli,  and  are  not  dissimilar 
in  their  purpose  to  his  own,  while,  identical  in  name, 
it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  his  chosen  title  to  any  other 
source.  They  were  very  popular  productions  during 
the  last  century,  as  literary,  bibliographical,  and 
anecdotical  repositories.  The  author,  a  most  laborious 
compiler,  born  in  1694,  died  in  1773,  and  I  have  had 
frequent  occasions  to  refer  to  his  multifarious  volumes 
in  my  addresses  to  this  Magazine. 

Scheller's  (E.  J.  G.)  "  PraBcepta  Styli  bene  Latini, 
imprimis  Ciceroniani,"  &c.,  (1778,  2  vols.  8vo.,)  is 
quoted  in  proof  of  Csesar^s  negligence  of  style  and 
inaccuracies  of  language,  for  which,  however,  we  have 
much  better  authority  than  this  German,  whose' 
own  diction,  correct  certainly,  is  heavy  and  inelegant. 
Asinius  PoUio,  according  to  Suetonius,  (in  Julio 
CoBsare,  cap.  56,)  arraigned  the  great  Dictator  of  care- 
lessness, and,  what  is  much  worse,  of  bad  faith  in  the 
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composition  of  his  commentaries,  "  parum  diligenter, 
paromque  Integra  fide  composites ;"  adding  that,  had 
Ceesar  lived,  he  would  have  revised  the  hasty  work. 
But  Hirtius  Pansa,  who  wrote  the  eighth  or  complet- 
ing hook  of  the  Commentaries,  though  not  denying  the 
haste,  hy  no  means  concurs  in  its  alleged  and  censured 
consequence,  "Ceteri  quam  bene  et  emendate,  nos 
etiam  quam  facile  atque  celeriter,  eos  (Commentaries) 
confecerit,  scimus/'  (Lib.  viii.  cap.  1.)  Cicero's  eulogy 
is  peculiarly  expressive  (in  Bruto,  cap.  75,)  "nudi 
sunt,  recti,  et  venusti,  omni  omatu  orationis,  tamquam 
veste,  detracto,"  a  narrative  of  unadorned  beauty, 
likely  to  betray  the  tasteless  or  unwary  into  a  hazard- 
ous imitation,  from  its  seeming  ease,  but  deterrent  of 
any  such  attempt,  he  adds,  to  better  judges.  Fatal, 
too,  we  know,  to  many,  has  been  the  seductive 
simplicity  of  Addison's  style.  Nor  was  Caesar's  elo^ 
quence  less  the  theme  of  Cicero's  admiration,  though 
Plutarch  describes  it  as  rather  of  a  military  character, 
"  Xorfov  &yBp69  orpariun^Kov,"  quitc  natural  in  a  great  soldier, 
more  familiar  with  the  camp  than  the  forum. 

PoUio's  animadversions,  not  only  on  Csesar,  but  on 
Cicero,  as  stated  by  Quintilian,  lib.  xii.,  cap.  1.,  and 
on  Livy,  to  whom  he  imputes  the  provincialisms  of  his 
birth-place — Patavinitas  (Quintil.  viii.,  1.,)  whence 
flowed  the  expression  patois^^  show  that  he  was  very 
difficult  of  satisfaction  as  a  critic.  Still,  he  was  among 
the  most  conspicuous  personages  of  that  era  so  fruit- 
ful in  distinguished  men,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Virgil,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  fourth  Eclogue,  and 

*  See  Morhofias  (D.G.)  "  De  Patavinitate  Liviansl. . .  .TJrbanitate,  et  Pcre- 
grinitate  eennonis  Latini/'  &c.,  1684,  4to.  This  curious  diBseztation  b  also 
appended  to  the  liyy  of  Drakenborgiua,  1738,  7  vols.  4to. 
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of  Horace,  who  inscribed  to  him  the  first  Ode  of  his 
second  book.  He  was,  also,  the  first  to  institute  a 
public  library  in  Rome ;  but,  though  ranking  high  as 
an  orator,  he  is  accused  by  M.  Aper,  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors in  the  Dialogue  "  De  Oratoribus,"  included  in 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  (cap.  21,)  of  an  overweening 
affectation  of  antiquated  language,  pretty  much  like 
Lord  Brougham,  whom,  however,  it  would  be  emi- 
nently unjust  to  subject  to  the  consequent  censure 
passed  on  Follio,  of  being  "  durus  et  siccus."- 

The  curious  particulars  of  Father  Hardouin's  lite- 
rary hallucination,  certainly  appear  entitled  to  a 
clearer,  though  it  still  shall  be  a  brief  exposition. 
This  coryphoeus  of  learned  visionaries,  and  most  sin- 
gular man,  passed  a  general  sentence  of  proscription, 
it  is  well  kno^vn,  on  all  the  extant  productions  of  anti- 
quity, which  he  unqualifiedly  denounced  as  spurious, 
the  fabrication  of  certain  monks  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  the  very  limited  reserve  of  the  works  of 
Cicero  (excluding,  however,  the  Orations,)  the  Geor- 
gics  of  Virgil,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  the 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  and  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue 
with  the  Jew  Tryphon.  This  sweeping  condemnation 
he  supported  with  all  the  array  of  the  profoundest  eru- 
dition, in  various  publications,  but  more  directly  in  his 
"  ChronologisB  ex  Nummis  Antiquis  Restitutae,"  to 
which  is  appended  "  Prolusio  de  Nummis  Herodia- 
dum,"  (Paris,  1693,  folio.)  His  superiors,  afflicted  and 
scandalised  at  such  an  abuse  of  learning,  which  spared  ' 
not  the  Greek  text  of  Scripture,  (for  the  original  New 
Testament,  in  his  fancy,  was  Latin,)  nor  the  Holy 
Fathers,  compelled  him  to  retract;  and,  in  1708,  he 
accordingly  signed  a  declaration  to  that  effect.     His 
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opinions,  however  remained  unchanged,  like  those  of 
Galileo,  though  on  infinitely  more  tenable  grounds,  after 
the  astronomer's  similarly  enforced  retractation,    in 
1615.     So  Hardouin's  posthumous  works,  "  Opuscula 
Varia,"  printed  in  1733,  at  Amsterdam,  folio,    and 
"  Prolegomena    ad    censuram   veterum    scriptorum," 
Londini,  1768, 8vo.,  which  may  be  considered  the  testa* 
mentary  repositories  of  his  sentiments,  amply  prove. 
Even  in  the  history  of  his  own  country,  he  pronounced 
every  thing  apocryphal  antecedent  to  Philip  of  Valois 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  or,  we  may  say,  Froissart  !♦ 
I  beg  to  remark   that  the   designation  of    Pere 
Provencal  should  be  Pfere  Provincial^  the  local    or 
national  head  of  the  Jesuits,  the  duration  of  whose 
office,  as  in  other  religious   communities,   was  four 
years.      This   Superior,  at   the   date  of  Hardouin's 
involuntary  retractation,  the  27th  December,  1708, 
was  Michael  Le  Tellier,  who  shortly  afiter  succeeded 
the  famous  P^re  La  Chaise  as  the  Confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.     He  had,  many  years  previously,  (1678,)  been 
chosen  by  Huet  and  Bossuet  to  comment  Quintus 
Curtius,  "  in  usum  Delphini,"  and  the  edition  is  one 
of  the  most  valued  of  the   collection.      Another  of 


*  Hardouin's  edition  of  Pliny  (1686, 6  vols.  4to.,  and  1723, 3  Yols.  folio,)  is 
the  highest  in  estimation,  of  the  whole  collection  of  Classics,  in  usum  Delphini^ 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  by  no  means  satisfies  the  laborious  Germans.  Bren 
of  Hardouin,  Drakenborgius,  the  very  learned  editor  of  livy,  Silius  Italicns, 
&€.,  says,  '*  Abi  et  auctor  sis,  ut  his  hominibus  (Doujato  et  Haiduino,) 
editionem  Livii  et  Plinii  in  usum  Delphini  committat  Rex  Chriatianissimus," 
(Ad  Livii  lib  ii-,  cap.  10.)  For  the  origin  of  these  editions,  see  the  HueUana^ 
page  92,  where  the  first  conception  is  ascribed  to  the  Due  de  Montausier,  the 
Dauphin's  Governor,  who  entrusted  the  arrangement  to  Bossuet  and  Huet. 
In  the  same  volume,  page  196,  will  be  foimd  the  curious  calculation  to  prove 
that  the  entire  Iliad^  consisting  of  16,186  verses,  could,  if  written  on  fine 
vellum  with  a  crow's  quill,  be  contained  in  a  walnut-shell !  A  few  pages 
transcribed  by  Huet  verified  the  fact. 
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the  subscribers  to  Hardouin's  recantation,  was  the 
historian  Father  Daniel,  whose  answer  to  the  '^  Lettres 
Provinciales,"  under  the  title  of  "  Entretiens  de 
Cl^andre  et  d'Eudoxe,"  (1694,  12mo.,)  deserves  more 
attention,  as  often  observed,  than  it  has  received.  His 
history  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed,  for  some 
time,  a  higher  reputation  than  it  was  entitled  to,  its 
principal  merit  consisting  in  military  details,  little  to  be 
expected  from  a  priest,  though  the  Chevalier  Folard 
had  a  high  opinion  of  this  Jesuit's  ^'  Histoire  de  la 
Milice  Fran9aise,"  1721,  2  vols.,  4to.  The  portion  of 
his  French  history  embracing  the  reign  of  ^^  le  Grand 
Henri,"  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  the  prejudices  of  his  Order  against  that 
sovereign,  the  lustre  of  whose  memory,  though  not 
unclouded,  has  always  struck  me  as  still  more  resplen- 
dent in  traditional  than  historic  fame  and  popularity. 

Some  part  of  our  eccentric  Jesuit's  epitaph,  I  per- 
ceive, is  omitted — I  give  it  here  in  fiill,  and  it  well 
bears  repetition. 

The  epitaph  proposed  for  the  learned  Jesuit  was 
thus  expressed : — 

*'  In  expectatione  Jadicii 
Hie  jacet 

Hominum  paradoxotatos 
Natione  Oallus,  Religione  Romanoa, 

Orbia  literati  portentum : 
Venerandee  antiquitatis  cultor  et  destractor, 

Docte  febricitans, 
Somnia  et  inaudita  commenta  Tigilaxis  edidit, 

Scepticum  pie  egit. 
Credulitate  puer,  audacia  juTenia,  deliriis  aenex, 

Verbo  dicam,  hie  jacet  Harduinua." 

This  ingenious  composition  was  long  attributed  to  Dr. 
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Atterbury.  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  but  the  author  cer- 
tainly was  the  Professor  Jacob  Vemet,  of  Greneva, 
who  died  at  the  great  age  of  91,  in  1789.  He  had 
been  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  who  mentions  him  in 
his  Confessions,  (livre  viii.,)  but  with  whom  he  quar- 
relled, in  consequence  of  the  "  Profession  de  Foi  du 
Vicaire  Savoyard,"  in  Rousseau's  £mile.  M.  de  Boze 
had  no  share  in  writing  the  inscription:  and  the 
paradoxical  Father  died  the  3rd,  not  the  2nd  of 
September,  1729.  In  reply  to  the  doubt  expressed  in 
the  note  to  page  355, 1  can  say  that  the  article  of 
Hardouin  is  in  Chauffepie,  translated,  with  some 
additions,  from  the  great  English  Historical  Dic- 
tionary, compiled  by  Birch,  Lockman,  Desmaiseaux, 
and  others.  At  page  356  of  Mr.  D'Israeli's  book  the 
learned  visionary  is  named  ^^Le  P^re  de  la  petite 
maison,"  which  is  without  meaning,  and  should  be 
^'  des  petites  maisons,"  the  familiar  appellation  of  a 
madhouse,  or  lunatic  hospital. 

The  sphere  of  action  and  influence  exercised  by  the 
Jesuits  for  above  two  centuries,  was  so  comprehensive, 
that  deeds  and  persons  utterly  foreign  to  the  society 
have  been  attributed  to  them.  Some  instances  of 
these  errors  have  been  occasionally  indicated  in  this 
Magazine,  and  one,  in  another  journal,  has  just  now 
casually  attracted  my  attention,  which,  from  its  source 
and  subject,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  excused  for  here 
noticing.  In  No.  57  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
recently  published,  at  page  97,  under  the  head  of 
"  Letters  of  Henry  IV."  it  is  asserted,  that  Matthieu, 
the  historiographer  of  that  monarch,  was  a  Jesuit, 
which  is  quite  unfounded ;  for  he  was  a  married  man, 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  never  engaged  in  holy 
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orders.  The  reviewer  obviously  confounds  him  with 
a  Jesuit  of  that  name,  but  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  agitators  of  the  day  in  the 
cause  of  the  League^  whom  that  association  despatched 
in  1691,  with  an  offer  of  the  crown,  then  dubiously 
contested  by  Henry  IV.,  still  a  Huguenot,  to  Philip 
of  Spain,  for  his  daughter,  Isabella,  in  the  expectation 
of  her  espousing  the  young  Duke  of  Guise.  (See 
Journal  de  Henri  IV.,  tome  i.,  page  150.)  The  prefix 
of  P,  equally  to  both,  one  designating  Pere^  and  the 
other  Pierre,  the  historian's  christian  name,  will 
account  for  the  misconception.  The  latter,  too,  was 
originally  a  zealous  leaguer,  but,  on  Henry's  professed 
conversion,  embraced  his  cause  with  equal  warmth ; 
and  surely,  the  vast  Catholic  majority  of  France  had  as 
fair  a  right  to  interdict  the  throne  to  a  Protestant, 
representing  not  even  the  twentieth  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  the  Protestants  of  England  to  exclude  Catholics 
from  theirs ;  though  we  generally  find,  in  the  con- 
trasted  appreciation  of  history,  this  act,  germain  in 
principle,  applauded  on  one  side,  and  reprobated  on 
the  other,  (See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November, 
1839,  page  481.) 

Philip's  daughter,  Isabella,  above-mentioned,  is 
entitled  to  some  notice.  Her  mother  Elizabeth, 
Philip's  third  vnfe,  was  eldest  sister  of  Henry  III., 
on  whose  death,  and  consequent  extinction  of  the 
Valois  branch  of  royalty,  the  French  crown  would 
devolve,  by  direct  right  of  succession,  to  Isabella,  if 
not  debarred  by  the  ungallant  interdict  of  the  Salic 
Law,  of  a  people,  where,  says  Sterne,  "  nothing  but 
the  monarchy  is  Salique."  She  was  Phih'p's  favorite 
child ;  but,  although  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  (Louis  de 
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Gonzague,)  in  his  "Traite  de  la  Prise  des  Armes," 
(M6moires,  tome  i.,  1665,  folio,)  makes  the  appro- 
priate distinction,  and  affirms  that  she  was  loved  as  a 
daughter,  while  respected  as  a  woman,  by  her  father — 
"qui  I'aimoit  comme  fille,  en  la  respectant  comme 
femme,"  the  calumny  which,  with  a  foul  perversion 
of  the  purest  of  attachments,  sought  to  asperse  the 
memory  of  Cicero,  and  estrange  the  character  of  his 
affection  for  TuUia,  did  not  spare  the  Spanish  monarch. 
The  general  tenor,  however,  of  Isabella's  life,  so  con- 
trasted  with  that  of  Julia,  or  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
whose  fathers,  Augustus,  and  Philip  of  Orleans,  were 
exposed  to  the  same  suspicion,  equally  groundless, 
I  believe,  fully  shielded  her  from  the  imputation. 
Bran  tome,  (Dames  lUustres,  4*"''  Discours,)  dwells 
with  intense  complacency  on  her  and  her  sister 
Catharine^s  praise.  He  calls  them  "  des  honnestes  et 
vertueuses  infantes,"  and  Isabella,  in  particular,  «  une 
tr^s  belle  princesse,"  though,  in  the  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tions connected  with  the  history  of  the  Holy  League, 
she  is  made  to  say- 

*'  Pourtant  je  suis  brunette, 
Amy,  n*en  prenez  6moy, 
Car  autant  aimer  souhaitte 
Qu*une  plus  blanche  que  moi." 

Satyre  Menippie^  p.  79,  ed.  Elzevir,  1664. 

She  was  five  years  older  than  her  destined  consort, 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  (1566 — 1671,)  but  her  father  was 
twelve  years  younger  than  his  second  wife,  our  Mary, 
(1515-1527,)  and  Elizabeth  long  encouraged  the 
addresses  of  Alen9on  (or  Anjou,)  her  junior  by  above 
twenty  years  (1533-1554.)  Isabella  subsequently 
married  the  Archduke  Albert,  son  of  the  Emperor 
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Maximilian  II.,  and  in  1597  she  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  she  con- 
tinued till  her  decease  in  1633,  much  respected  in  that 
arduous  period  of  administration.  To  her  tempered 
firmness  and  conciliation  of  action,  may  be  mainly 
ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  Austrian  rule, 
Spanish,  or  German,  in  the  preserved  Belgian  pro- 
vinces, as  appears  from  the  Annals  of  Grotius,  Strada, 
Khewenhiiller,  Watson,  and  Schiller.  (Geschichte 
des  Abfalls  der  Vereinigten  Niederlande.) 

Isabella  was  also,  we  know,  put  forward  as  a  legiti- 
mate claimant  of  the  English  throne,  in  the  famous 
"  Conference  about  the  next  succession  to  the  Crown, 
by  R.  Doleman,"  or  rather  the  compound  work  of 
Cardinal  Allen  and  Persons,  1595,  8vo.,  in  right  of 
descent  from  John  of  Qtiunt,  the  Tudor  line  of  suc- 
cession from  him  being  spurious.  A  singular  con- 
currence of  pretensions  to  both  the  French  and 
English  thrones !  We  are  likewise  told  that,  during 
the  siege  of  Ostend,  she  made  a  vow  never  to  change 
her  body-linen  until  its  surrender ;  and,  though  we 
are  not  informed  when  she  thus  bound  herself,  we 
do  know,  that  she  had  to  wait  until  the  color  of 
her  garment  had  acquired  that  soiled  tint  distin- 
guished by  her  name —  Isabelle.  The  memorable  siege 
lasted  three  years,  three  months  and  three  days, 
from  the  11th  June  1601,  to  the  14th  Sept.,  1604,  at 
the  sacrifice,  on  both  sides,  of  130,000  men,  and 
expenditure  of  800,000  cannon  balls,  the  explosion  of 
which,  it  is  said,  was  sometimes  even  heard  in  London. 
The  captor,  Spinola,  like  Sylla,  was  thirty  years  old 
before  he  assumed  the  military  habit,  of  which  he 
became  so  bright  an  ornament ;  but  betrayed,  as  he 
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conceived,  by  his  Caurt,  his  last  mournful  words  were 
"  Me  han  quitado  la  honra."  He  died  in  Sept.  1630, 
unmarried,  like  his  opponent  in  war  and  rival  in  fame, 
Maurice  of  Nassau ;  so  that  their  names  may  be  added 
to  those  of  renown,  enumerated  in  our  prior  volume, 
page  278,  of  whom  no  direct  descendants  exist; 
but  they  are  collaterally  represented,  Spinola,  by  a 
Grandee  of  ^pain,  and  Maurice,  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Pursuing  a  little  further  the  contents  of  your 
Magazine,  Mr.  Urban,  I  think  it  right  to  mark  an 
error,  possibly  of  the  press,  at  page  384,  where  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  is  called  D' Albert — very  different  families ; 
for  the  latter  was  scarcely  known  till  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  preceding  volume, 
page  341. 

The  illustrious  house  of  D'Albret  expired  in 
Jeanne;  for  the  subsequent  bearers  of  the  name, 
among  whom  we  reckon  the  Mar^chal  D'Albret,  and 
his  wife,  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  pro- 
tectors of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  desolate  youth, 
were  of  a  spurious,  though  legitimised  branch.  Some 
incidental  anecdotes  of  Henry's  mother,  this  Jeanne, 
will  be  found  in  our  first  volume,  page  381,  not 
destitute  of  interest.  But,  see  her  "  Memoires  par 
Madlle.  Vauviller,  Paris,  1819,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

M.  Millon's  positive  maintenance,  at  page  383,  of 
the  assassination  of  Pichegru,  instead  of  his  suicide, 
deserve  little  faith,  as,  from  much  better  grounds  of 
information,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove;  nor  is  his 
mode  of  self-strangulation  without  recorded  analogy* 
Tacitus,  (Annal.  vi.,  14,)  in  relating  the  consequences 
of  a  discovered  plot  during  the  secession  of  Tiberius 
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at  Capraea,  (U.  C,  786,)  states  that  one  of  the  conspi-. 
ratoTS,  '^  Julius  Celsus,  in  vinculis  laxatam  catenam  et 
circumdatam  in  diversum  tendens,  suam  ipse  cervicem 
perfregit."  And  truly  observed  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  ^^  Son  kme  forte  ne  put  envisager  Tinfamie  da 
supplice :  il  d6sespera  de  ma  clemence  ou  la  d^daigna,'* 
words,  not  less  authentic  in  fact,  than  forcible  in 
expression.  -Moreau  similarly  disdained  the  offered 
remission  of  his  sentence,  which,  had  it  been  death, 
he  was  prepared  to  anticipate,  and  repel  the  imposed 
obligation  of  humiliating  mercy — "  ne  pouvant  souffrir 
que  Bonaparte  Taccablat  du  poids  de  son  pardon." 
(Bignon,  tome  iii.,  413.)  It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
Clavier,  (Etienne,)  one  of  Moreau's  appointed  judges, 
when  assured  by  Murat,  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte, 
that  the  tribunal  might,  in  all  security  of  conscience 
and  result,  capitally  convict  the  accused,  because 
the  first  Consul,  was  determined  to  extend  to  him 
the  prerogative  of  pardon^ — "de  lui  faire  grace," 
replied,  with  noble  indignation, "  But  who  will  pardon 
us  ? — Et  qui  nous  fera  grace  a  nous  ?"  Clavier  was 
deeply  read  in  Greek  literature,  as  his  "  Histoire  des 
Premiers  Temps  de  la  Gr^ce,"  and  various  translations, 
certify.  He  died  in  1817,  leaving  a  daughter  married 
to  the  celebrated  Paul  Louis  Courier,  (Gent.  Mag. 
for  November  1839,  page  474,)  equally  eminent  as  a 
Hellenist,  but  of  bitterest  causticity  of  character,  pen, 
and  tongue,  which  probably  caused  his  death  by 
assassination,  in  April  1825.  The  French  equal  him 
to  our  Junius. 

Clavier's  honorable  conduct  was  pursued  with  equal 
independence  and  conscientious  energy  by  M.  Suard, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  his  day,  and  pro- 
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prietor  of  the  "  Publiciste,"  a  periodical  of  highest 
repute  and  influence,  in  which  Napoleon,  then  (1807) 
refulgent  in  omnipotence  of  might  and  glory,  seduc- 
tively solicited  Suard,  whose  most  eminent  disciple  is 
the  present  head  of  the  French  Ministry,  M.  Guizot, 
to  insert,  not  only  the  justification  of  Moreau*s  im- 
peachment, but  the  vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Eng- 
hien's  death.  M.  Suard's  answer  to  Maret,  Duke  of 
Bassano,  through  whom  the  imperial  desire  was  com- 
municated, was,  that  at  his  advanced  years,  (71,)  he 
could  not  change  the  conviction  or  expression  of  his 
long-formed  principles.  "  Je  n'ai  jamais  fait  le  sacri- 
fice de  mon  sentiment,  et  de  ma  pens^e :  mon  caractere 
ne  s'est  pas  assoupli  avec  I'age,  et  je  voudrais  achever 
ma  carriere  comme  je  Tai  parcQurue."  But,  though 
Maret  assured  him  that  the  Emperor  did  justice  to 
his  motives,  the  refusal  was  painfully  visited  on  him 
not  long  after.  In  a  previous  personal  communicar 
tion  with  Napoleon,  the  subject  of  discourse  turning 
on  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  arraigned  him  as  a  malignant 
calumniator  of  the  Roman  Sovereigns,  more  especially 
of  Nero.  "  Le  peuple  Remain  aimait  ses  empereurs," 
said  he,  "  et  Ton  n'aime  pas  les  monstres."  But,  in  the 
energetic  expression  of  Chenier's  "Tragedie  de  Tibfere," 

''  Tacite  en  traits  de  flamme  accuse  nos  S^jans ; 
Et  son  nom  prononc6  fait  p&lir  les  tyrans/' 

See  also  Napoleon's  opinion  expressed  at  Weimar, 
page  472,  ante. 

These  particulars  are  derived  principally  from 
Garat's  "Memoires  de  Suard,"  (tome  ii.  p.  428,)  a  work 
of  some  interest ;  but  the  biographer's  own  life  was  far 
more  pregnant  of  events ;  for  he  acted  a  conspicuous 
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part  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  he,  who,  as  Minister 
of  Justice,  announced  to  Liouis,  on  the  20th  January 
1793,  the  fatal  sentence  which  was  executed  the 
following  day ;  and  all  the  details  of  the  interview 
between  the  royal  victim  and  misnamed  Minister,  were 
subsequently  made  public  by  the  Abbe  Edgworth, 
in  whom  my  country  may  glory — a  witness  of  the 
scene.  They  are  emphatically  confirmed  by  Garat 
himself,  at  page  341  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
biography,  where  he  says,  "  Parmi  tant  de  tetes 
tombees  nul  en  6coutant  son  arret  de  mort,  n'a  elev£ 
son  ame  plus  haut  vers  le  ciel,  nul  n'a  plus  eu  le 
maintien,  non  seulement  de  I'innocence,  mais  de  la 
plus  auguste  vertu."  Such  a  homage,  offered  so  many 
years  posterior  to  the  occurrence,  and  from  such  a 
source,  fully  justifies  what  the  Count  Alexandre  de 
Tilly,  (a  gentleman  not  unknown  to  Lord  Ashburton's 
family,)  expressed  of  the  virtuous  monarch : — 


n  ne  sat  que  mourir,  aimer  et  pardonner ; 
S*il  avait  su  panir,  il  aurait  sn  r^gner.'' 


At  page  92  of  his  second  volume,  M.  Garat  states,  that 
Anthony  Hamilton  "  etait  n6  k  Caen  en  Normandie, 
mais  d'origine  Anglaise  comme  on  pent  le  deviner  k 
Thuymour  (sic)  des  Memoires  de  Grammont."  Here 
is  a  double  error;  for  that  truly  humorous  author 
was  neither  bom  in  Normandy,  nor  of  English 
extraction.  He  was  Irish  by  birth,  and  of  Scotch 
descent ;  but,  educated  from  his  infancy  at  Caen,  it 
was  his  intellectual  birth-place,  to  which  he  owed 
more  than  to  his  native  Tyrone.*     Garat  (D.  I.)  was 

*  The  Anglo-Norman  poet,  Robert  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  as  we  learn 
from  himself-— 

<«  Je  dis  et  dirai  que  je  sui 
Waiece  de  Tisle  de  Qcrsey," 
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uncle  to  the  present  sub-governor  of  the  bank  of 
France,  whose  wife  is  aunt  of  the  too-celebrated  Marie 
Capelle  (Madame  Laffarge.) 

There  are  several  inaccuracies  in  the  names  of  the 
Celtic  vocabularies  enumerated  at  page  392 ;  but  I 
shall  only  stop  to  notify  the  misnomer  of  M^Cartain 
for  M'Curtin,  whose  two  volumes,  with  that  of  Dr. 
O'Brien,  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cloyne,  were 
printed  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
then  evinced  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  idiom, 
as  adverse,  it  was  apprehended,  alike  to  the  supre- 
macy of  England's  creed  and  dominion ;  but,  for  a 
more  complete  view  of  the  subject,  see  Gent.  Mag. 
for  October  1839,  page  380. 

In  the  mortuary  report  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  (p.  481,) 
it  is  erroneously  stated,  that  he  bore  the  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  National  Convention;  for,  in 
fact,  he  never  saw  that  famed  body,  having  left  France 
before  its  convocation,  and  remained  absent  until  1814, 
as  he  told  me  himself.  (Gent.  Mag.  January,  1841, 
p.  32.)  It  should  be  the  National  Assembly ^  usually 
discriminated  as  the  Constituant^  or  framer  of  the  first 
of  those  ephemeral  constitutions,  sealed  by  unhallowed 
oaths,  which  long  involved  the  judicial  action  of  the 
law  in  contradiction  and  confusion.  During  the  brief 
existence  of  the  Convention,  hardly  exceeding  thirty- 
was,  like  Hamilton,  educated  from  his  childhood  at  Caen. 

'*  A  Caen  fu  petit  port6 
nidques  fu  k  lettres  misp 
Puia  fu  langues  en  France  appria." 

Our  noble  poet,  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  translator  of  the  "  Dies  Ine,"  fte. 
was  also  educated  at  Caen. 

Waice  was  author  of  **  Le  Roman  du  Rou,"  and  of  "Les  dues  de  Nor- 
madie,"  &c.  He  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  poems,  edited  by 
M.  M.  Pluquet,  and  Le  Prerost,  appeared  at  Rouen  in  1827,  2  toIs.  8yo. 
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seven  months — ^from  22nd  September  1792,  to  26th 
October  1795 — ^it  issued  not  less  than  8,363  decrees, 
in  addition  to  the  subsisting  mass  of  legislation— an 
overwhelming  weight,  under  which  the  Government 
must,  as  it  did,  necessarily  sink,  like  that  of  Rome. 
'^  Utque  antehac  flagitiis,  ita  tunc  legibus  laborabatur." 
Tacit  Annal.  ii.,  25. 


EXPURGATED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


Mr.  Urban — An  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  September,  1842 — "  A  Plea  for  Expurgate^ 
Editions,"  would  afford  ample  scope  for  further  illus- 
tration;  but  my  remarks,  comparatively  with  the 
capability  of  the  subject,  shall  be  very  limited.  In 
the  Colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  the  classic  poets  were 
uniformly  purged  for  their  students'  use,  as  may  be 
seen  in  those  published  by  Jouvency  and  his  predeces- 
sors;  though  sometimes,  I  have  observed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  metre,  where  an  objectionable  word 
was  to  be  replaced  by  another,  not  always  to  be  found, 
of  corresponding  sense  and  quantity.  But  the  editors 
"in  usum  Delphini,"  in  their  plan  of  suppression, 
defeated,  I  can  say,  their  professed  object;  for  the 
marginal  asterisks,  which  supply  the  uninterpreted 
passages,  were  sure  to  attract  the  prurient  eye  of 
youth  with  irritated  curiosity.  A  very  near  relative 
of  mine,  anxious,  I  recollect,  to  separate  the  lessons  of 
politeness  inculcated  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters 
from  the  immorality  of  his  principles,  in  the  education 
of  her  sons,  carefiiUy  covered  or  pasted  over  the 
obnoxious  pages,  which,  however,  only  inflamed  the 
prying  searches  of  the  boys,  confirming  Ovid's  dissua- 
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sion,  expressed,  indeed,  much  too  indiscriminately, 
and  addressed  to  a  friend,  whom  he  accused  of  over- 
strictness  towards  his  wife. 

'*  Desine,  credo  mihi,  vitia  irritare,  vetando." 

(Amor,  lib.  iii.,  Eleg.  ir.) 

A  passage  of  Seneca  (Qusest.  Natur.  i.,  cap.  IjS,)  and 
another  of  Lucian,  (Peregrinus,)  though  defended  by 
his  editor  Grasvius,  contained  in  the  early  editions, 
have  been  generally  cancelled  in  the  subsequent  ones ; 
but  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  his  ^^  Introduction  to  the  Classics," 
is  not  justified  in  limiting  the  integrity  of  the  text  of 
Apuleius  to  the  "  Editio  Princeps,"  of  1469 ;  for  other 
impressions  are  not  less  entire,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  be  the  case  w^ith  the  Delphin  one.     Morally  or 
politically  required,  however,  as  these  retrenchments 
may  often  appear,  the  process,  known  by  no  seemly 
term,  (as  in  its  application  to  Holinshed,)  in  the  trade, 
renders  to  book-collectors,  the  volume  of  little  relative 
value — emasculated,  not  purified.     Many,  very  many 
books,  owe  principally  their  demand  to  their  unmuti- 
lated  condition,  or  prohibited  possession,  as  may  be 
seen  in  M.  Gabriel  Peignot's  curious  *'  Dictionnaire 
des  Livres  condamn6s  au  feu,  ou  supprimes,"  &c. 
(1806,  2  tom.  8vo.)    "Conquisiti  (libri)  donee  cum 
periculo  parabantur ;  mox  licentia  habendi  oblivionem 
attulit,"  (Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  50,)  may  well  be  said 
of  the  innumerable  anti-religious  publications  of  the 
last  century,  as  well  as  of  those  previously  directed 
against  the  then  ascendant  power  of  the  Jesuits.  Thus, 
the  ^^  Ratio   atque   Institutio    Studiorum    Societatis 
Jesu,"  Romse,   1586,  octavo,  published  by  Claudius 
Aquaviva,  General  of  that  order,  but  soon  suppressed, 
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produced,  says  Brunet,  660  livres,  or  £26  Ss.,  at 
Gtugnat's  sale  in  1769,  '^  Editio  Originalis  incastrata,'' 
as  designated  by  Debure,  (tome  i.,  p.  65,)  who  devotes 
seven  pages  to  its  analysis.     And  the  "  Teatro  Jesu- 

itico escribiale  el  Dotor  Fr.  de  la  Piedad." 

Cuimbra,  1664,  4to.,  a  bitter  libel,  aspersive  in  every 
view,  of  the  celebrated  society,  cost  my  friend.  Count 
McCarthy,  at  the  same  sale,  800  livres,  or  £32. ;  while, 
at  his  own  auction  in  1817,  the  former  was  bought  in^ 
at  150  francs,  or  £6.,  and  the  latter  was  sold  for 
61  francs,  or  £2  9s.,  and  neither  would  now  probably 
fetch  half  these  prices.  Similar  instances  of  depr&* 
ciation,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  could  be  easily 
accumulated.  I  have  perfectly  fresh  in  recollection 
the  triumphant  exhibition  of  these  volumes  by  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  Count,  quite  parallel  to 
the  Duke  of  Roxburg's  ravishment,  as  painted  by 
Dr.  Dibdin,  on  possession  of  the  Shakspere  of  1623, 
or  to  Mirabeau's  extacy  as  described  by  Debure  in  the 
preface  to  his  catalogue.  What  bookseller  or  collector 
would  purchase  Bayle,  stripped  of  the  article  David, 
ordered  to  be  cancelled  by  the  Synod  of  Rotterdam, 
on  the  complaint  of  Jurieu  1 

In  fact,  to  attempt  the  complete  expurgation  of  Uie 
ancient  authors,  with  many  of  the  modems,  would  be 
very  laborious,  and,  commercially  at  least,  unprofitable. 
Several  of  the  Fathers  present  various  passages  of 
glaring  impurity,  justified,  we  may  presume,  by  the 
subject,  as  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  Chrysostom,  will  prove;  and  many  clergymen, 
of  different  persuasions,  are  open  to  the  same  obser- 
vation. Nor  call  it  be  denied,  that,  as  Dr.  Olinthus 
Gregory,   in   his  Life  of  Mason   Good,   page   128, 
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remarks,  various  expressions  of  the  authorised  English 
Bible,  allowable,  perhaps,  on  its  first  publication, 
have  become  gross  and  vulgar,  little  suited,  truly,  to 
female  ears,  or  young  imaginations. 

A  marked  error  of  this  Magazine,  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  our  subject,  may  here  challenge  special 
animadversion.     At  page  605,  for  December  1841,  a 
Oerman  historian  of  the  Reformation,  Christopher 
Meiners,  is  quoted  as  asserting,  that,  as  soon  as  Beza 
had  embraced  the  reformed   creed,   he  purged  his 
writings  of  all  licentious  parts.     The  words  are,  appa^ 
rently,  from  a  French  translation— "  D^s  qu'il  eut 
embra8s6  la  r6forme,  il  purgea  ses  ecrits  de  tons  les 
endroits  licentieux,   qui  auraient  pu  corrompre  la 
jeunesse,  et  les  publia  sous  le  titre  de  *  Poemata  Varia.' " 
(Apud  H.  Stephan;  1597.)    Now  Beza,  born  in  1519, 
first  published  his  licentious  poems  in  1548,  as  the 
extant  copies,  with  his  portrait,  and  expressed  age  of 
29,  place  beyond  doubt ;  so  that,  consonantly  with  the 
historian's  statement,  instead  of  an  immediate  expur- 
gation, on  making  open  profession  of  Calvinism,  which 
he  did  on  arriving  at  Geneva  for  that  purpose,  the 
26th  October  of  the  same  year,  1548,  directly  after 
his  poems  had  issued  from  the  press,  the  poison  was 
suffered  to  circulate  uncounteracted    for  forty-nine 
years  (1548—1597.)     The  evil  perpetrated  in  youth, 
(though  not  so  very  young  at  nine-and-twenty,  when 
the  greater  sin,  that  of  publication,  was  committed,) 
he  would  thus  have  left  unrepaired  until  extreme  old 
age,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  editor  of  Barbou's 
edition  in  1757,  (Du  Querlon,)  who  calls  Beza  "  capil- 
laris  senex,"  at  the  period  of  this  retarded  act  of  duty. 
Your  correspondent  observes  that  his  authority  is  in- 
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correct  in  point  of  time ;  but  in  what  the  error  consists 
he  does  not  explain,  nor  does  he  apparently  refer  it 
to  the  long  interval  elapsed  between  the  early  emissicxi 
of  these  poems  and  their  first  cited  correction  in  1597. 
I  shall,  however,  be  more  explicit,  and  less  unfavora> 
ble  to  Beza  than  his  German  advocate  unconsciously 
would  be ;  for  an  amended  edition  did  appear  in  1569, 
thejlrst,  be  it  remembered,  still  leaving  above  twenty 
years  for  the  unarrested  diffusion  of  the  seductive 
corruption:  and  we  know,  unhappily,  how  prurient 
the  desire  for  such  productions  is.  We  may  infer,  that 
M.  Meiners  was  unacquainted  with  the  date  of  this 
original  impression,  which  was  dedicated  to  Melchoir 
Wolmar,  Beza's  preceptor  in  reform,  and  printed  by 
Badius  Ascencius  and  his  son,  Conrad,  (author  of 
"  L' Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,")  for  Robert  Stephens — 
all  most  zealous  reformers,  and,  as  such,  strangely 
associated,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  their  neophyte, 
in  the  circulation  of  his  work,  executed  on  the  eve, 
and  as  the  harbinger,  of  his  declared  conversion. 
Long  before,  however,  since  the  age  of  sixteen,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement  to  Wolmar,  the  reformed 
doctrine  had  been  impressed  on  his  conscience,  though 
it  did  not  prevent  his  engaging  in  the  preparatory 
orders,  and  accepting  the  benefices — "scelerata  ista 
pecunia,"  as  he,  using  a  stronger  expression  of  dis- 
gust with  its  source  than  we  are  told  of  Vespasian, 
calls  it,  of  the  relinquished  church ;  nor  did  it  improve 
his  habits  of  life  during  these  thirteen  years  of  silent 
conviction,  for,  "  Into  haerens,"  he  continued  his  licen- 
tious course.  He  could  not,  therefore,  warrantably 
assert  Martial's  distinction  of  act  and  ()en  in  his 
favor, — 
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"  Innocuous  censura  potest  permittere  lusus : 
Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina ;  vita  pura  est." 

Epigr,  lib.  i.,  5.* 

Our  Thomas  Little  unhappily  misapplied,  with  equal 
perversion,  his  youthful  talents ;  but  Moore's  effusions 
were  both  earlier  in  publication  and  suppression,  or, 

*  One  of  the  best  of  Beza's  epigrams  is  that  which  celebrates  the  marriage 
of  Francis  I.  with  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  as  a  warrant  of  peace 
and  alliance  between  the  two  monarchs,  in  1530,  after  the  war  signalised  by 
the  capture  of  Francis  at  Pavia,  In  1525,  and  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Cambrai,  the  following  year. 

**  Nil  Helena  vidit  Phcebiis  formosius  ipsd ; 
Te,  B«gina,  nihil  pulchiius  orbis  habet : 

XJtraque  formosa  est ;  sed  re,  tamen,  altera  major ; 
lUa  serit  lites,  Heleonora  fugat." 
Bat  the  promised  restdt  was  not  of  long  continuance,  as  history  certifies. 
Eleanor  was  the  widow  of  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  and  second  wife  of  Fran- 
cis, who  had  first  married  Claude  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Anne  de  Bretagne. 

The  malignant  construction  attached  by  Beza's  enemies  to  his  epigram, 
(page  114,  ed.  Barbou,  1757*)— "  De  suE  in  Candidam  et  Audebertum  bene- 
Tolenti^" — must  be  rejected  as  an  infamous  calumny.  Candida  was  his 
mistress,  and  Audebert  (Germain)  his  friend,  whom,  in  rivalry  of  love,  he 
preferred ;  soothing,  however,  the  lady,  in  case  of  jealous  complaint,  with  a 
hearty  kiss — 

**  At  est  Candida  sic  avara,  novi, 

Ut  totum  cuplat  tenere  Bezam ; 

Sic  Bezse  est  cupidus  Audebertus, 

Beza  ut  gestiat  integro  potiri ; 

Quod  si  Candida  forsan  conqueratur ; 

Quid  tum }  basiolo  tacebit  imo." 
B^,  it  appears,  is  one  of  the  growths  of  Burgundy,  not  remote  from  the 
better  known,  though  not  superior,  produce  of  Chambertin,  Napoleon's 
favorite  beverage.  At  the  table  of  the  proprietor  the  following  impromplu, 
inspired  by  the  exhilirating  grape,  was  sung  in  playful  allusion  to  the  name 
and  heresy  of  the  theologian : — 

"  B^ze,  qui  produit  ce  bon  vin 

Doit  passer  pour  trte  cathoUque ; 

J'estime,  plusque  Chambertin, 

B^zCt  qui  produit  ce  bon  vin : 

81  le  disciple  de  Calvin, 

B^ze,  passe  pour  hMtique, 

B^ze,  qui  produit  ce  bon  vin. 

Doit  passer  pour  trte  catholique." 
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at  least,  repentant  disavowal,  and  no  one  could  now, 
with  deeper  concern,  repeat  after  Ovid,  (De  Ponto, 
lib.  i.,  El.  V.,)  as  we  wished  that  Gibbon  had  done. 
(See  his  article,  page  93,) — 

**  Cum  relego,  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurima  cemo. 
Me  quoque,  qui  feci,  judice,  digna  lini." 

This  moment,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  as  I  had 
occasion  to  consult  some  books,  my  eye  casually  fell 
on  the  two  editions  of  Count  L.  H.  de  Brienne's 
"  Itinerarium,"  or  Northern  Travels,  &c.,  respectively 
printed  in  1660  and  1662.  The  former  contains  the 
following  bibliographical  note  in  manuscript,  and 
bears  directly  on  this  topic — ^**  Les  deux  Editions  sont 
rares  aujourd'hui;  mais  la  premiere,  quoique  elle 
renferme  moins  de  details  est  plus  recherchee;  par- 
cequ'on  y  trouve  un  passage  obscene,  que  Brienne 
fit  supprimer  dans  la  re-impression."  The  note  is 
signed  by  F.  Barrifere,  editor  of  M.  De  Brienne's 
M6moires,  (1828,  2  tom.  8vo.)  See  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1841,  page  30.  But  few  must  be 
the  readers,  ignorant  of  the  factitious  value  which  such 
preserved  passages,  however  short  they  may  be,  (and 
this  eliminated  one  does  not  exceed  six  lines,)  impart 
to  a  book,  or  unconscious  of  its  perverse  source.  "  La 
bonne  edition  se  connait  par  la  faute,"  often  say  the 
foreign  booksellers,  as  in  regard  to  Pine's  Horace, 
Grose's  Antiquities,  the  Greek  New  Testament, "  O 
Mirificam''  of  K.  Stephens,  the  Elzevir  C«sar,  with 
numerous  other  volumes;  and  the  expression  is 
equally  applied  by  them  to  these  unchastened  works, 
similarly  deriving  value  from  their  defects,  though,  in 
a  moral  sense,  no  very  consistent  ground  of  appreciap 
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tion  or  motive  of  preference.  Yet  the  fractured 
Cremona  violin  is  surest  to  command  a  musician's 
choice,  as  the  bruised  flower,  says  Bacon,  emits  the 
sweetest  fragrance. 

The  rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  reference  to 
books  under  this  category,  is  as  follows ;  and  the 
distinction  it  establishes  must,  I  think,  be  acknow- 
ledged not  irrational.  (Regula  VII.)  "  Libri  qui  res 
lascivas  seu  obscoenas  ex  professo  tractant,  omnino 
prohibentur.  Antiqui  vero  ab  £thnicis  conscripti, 
propter  sermonis  elegantiam  et  proprietatem  permit- 
tuntur :  nulla  tamen  ratione  pueris  prselegendi  sunt." 
The  danger,  in  fact,  can  only  be  estimated  by  the 
influence  of  the  subject  on  the  reader.  When  a  female 
penitent  asked  the  celebrated  Bourdaloue,  whether  ahe 
sinned  in  frequenting  the  theatre?  his  reply  was, 
"  C'est  k  vous,  Madame,  de  me  le  dire ;"  and  the  lady, 
of  course,  could  best  tell ;  but  of  the  effects  of  such 
reading  on  juvenile  imaginations,  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  It  was  of  this  admirable  preacher,  and 
his  Order's  just  pride,  I  feel  gratified  in  repeating, 
that  Boileau  said,  "  his  life  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
Provincial  Letters." 

The  Jesuit,  Julio  Negroni's  '^  Dissertatio  moralis  de 
librorum  amatoriorum  lectione  junioribus  maxime 
vitanda,"  Colonise,  1630 — 12mo.,  is  curious  on  this 
subject,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  confes- 
sional. In  M.  BarriSre's  above  cited  edition  of  the 
Count  de  Brienne's  M6moires,  as  weU  as  the  Memoires 
of  Brienne's  father,  tome  i.,  page  407,  (Amst.  1719,) 
a  most  ludicrous  misconception  occurs  of  our  language 
and  habits,  (tome  ii.,  p.  372.)  In  1624,  the  elder  De 
Brienne  was  deputed  by  Louis  XIU.,  to  adjust  the 
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preparatory  arrangements  of  our  Charles  the  First's 
marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the  French  monarch's 
sister,   who,   it  was   stipulated,   should  be  attended 
equally  by  French  and  English  ladies.     Among  the 
former  are  named   the   Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  the 
Marechale  de  Thymines,  (wife  of  this  Marshal,)  and 
Madame  de  Saint-Georges,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cess's governess  and  Lady  of  Honor,  a  title  unknown, 
it  is  said,  at  the  English  Court,  but  for  which  Buck- 
ingham, the  representative  of  Charles,  proposed,  as 
an  equivalent,  that  of  Groom  of  the  Stool^  (sic,)  "  qui 
revient  assez  bien  k  ce  qu'on  appelleroit  dans  notre 
langue,  le  gentilhomme,  ou  la  dame  de   la  chaise 
percee.     Cette  charge  est  trfes  considerable ;  elle  fait 
jouir  de  tr^s  grands  privileges,"  &c.   A  natural  expres- 
sion of  surprise  accompanies  this  portraiture  of  a  high 
and  regular  functionary,  whose  attributes,  as  super- 
visor of  what  should  be  veiled  in  act  and  utterance, 
not  even  majesty  could  ennoble,  or  strip  of  indig- 
nity.    The  transposition  of  the  name  and  duties  of 
Groom  of  the  Stole^  or  first  Officer  of  the   Royal 
Chamber,  into  a  person  and  functions  of  very  diffe- 
rent character,  has  caused  this  ridiculous  blunder — 
a  double  one,  indeed ;  for  such  an  office  cannot  belong 
to  female  majesty  in  person,  though  it  may,  as  it 
now  does,  form  part  of  a  royal  consort's  household ; 
and  our  first  Marquis  (Winchester,)  who  filled  it  under 
the  late  King,  would  probably  have  received  with 
little  courtesy  a  summons  to  attend  his  royal  master  in 
discharge   of  the    duties  here  assigned  to  his  sta^ 
tion.     Yet  De  Brienne's  editor,  who  dwells  on  these 
"  etranges  usages  de  nos  voisins  d'outremer,"  tells  us, 
what  we  may  learn  from  Brienne  himself,  that  this 
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nobleman  felt  proud  and  honored  at  the  familiarity 
and  confidence  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  often  conferred 
with  him  on  state  affairs,  enthroned  ^^  sur  sa  chaise 
percee."  It  was  also,  we  are  assured,  the  habitual  mode 
of  the  morning  reception  of  his  officers  or  visitors  by 
Venddme,  a  spurious  scion  of  royalty,  whose  first 
interview  with  Albferoni,  afterwards  the  powerftd 
Cardinal,  and  the  latter's  untranslateable  exclama- 
tion at  the  sight,  are  the  frequent  subjects  of  contem- 
porary memoirs.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  mother 
of  Louis  XV.,  it  is  known,  never  hesitated  to  adminis- 
ter to  herself  a  relieving  remedy,  not  to  be  pronounced 
by  name  in  English  society,  in  presence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  his  attendant  courtiers ;  so  that  these  vio- 
lations of  decorum,  falsely  imputed  to  our  Court,  were 
of  historical  truth  at  Versailles. 

The  constant  disputes  caused  by  the  misintelligence 
of  Charles's  young  Queen's  mixed  attendants,  as 
stipulated  between  her  royal  brother  and  our  King's 
favorite,  above  mentioned,  may  be  seen  in  Bassom- 
piSrre's  "  M6moires  et  Ambassades" — (Elzevir  edition, 
1662 — 12mo.,)  and  in  our  own  numerous  publications 
relative  to  that  period. 

Two  or  three  other  remarks,  suggested  by  the 
report,  in  the  present  Magazine,  oT  the  Strawberry 
Hill  sale,  mil,  I  hope,  be  indulgently  allowed  me. 

At  page  334,  it  is  said  that  the  Orleans  Gallery  was 
brought  to  England  in  1798  ;*  but  this  is  a  mistake, 

*  The  owner  of  this  magnificent  collection,  Philip  of  Orleans,  (or  Egalit^,) 
lather  of  the  present  King  of  the  French,  passed  several  months  in  England, 
daring  the  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  end  of  1789  and  commence- 
ment of  1790,  and  was  then  persuaded,  in  relief  of  his  increasing  wants,  and 
foresight  of  future  seizure,  to  send  it  over  to  England,  which  he  subsequently 
did.   RelatiTe  to  the  gallery,  howeyer,  and  to  this  notorious  personage,  little 
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and  should  be  1792.  See  Waagen's  "  Works  of  Art, 
vol.  i.,  page  314.  The  following  year  I  saw  it  myself 
in  Fall  Mall.  The  date  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
at  page  238,  is  a  manifest  lapse  of  the  press,  and 


noYelty  of  informatioQ  can  now  be  expected ;  and  my  puipose  here  U  to  vaik 
the,  I  trust,  too  positive  assertion  of  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  in  the  recent  Tolome — 
the  fourth — of  the  biography  of  his  illustrious  father ;  where,  at  page  364, 
he  broadly  affirms,  that  Lady  Edward  Fitz-Gerald,  the  celebrated  Pamela, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke,  by  Madame  de  Gknlis.  This  is  aasoming 
public  rumour  for  a  granted  fiM;t ;  while  the  question  tried  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  very  distinctly  reported  by  the  reputed  mother  in  her  Memoirsy 
would  apparently  prove  that  Pamela  was  bom  of  English  parents,  and  named 
Syms,  but  engaged,  when  very  young,  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  as  a  companion 
to  the  Duke's  children,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  speak  Englishp  as,  with 
a  similar  view,  they  had  Italian  and  German  attendants  for  the  aoquisitioa  of 
other  languages.  To  this  material  evidence  we  may  add  the  moral  incredi- 
bility that  the  virtuous  and  most  exemplary  Duchess  could  have  allowed 
their  education  by  a  double  adulteress — the  defiler  of  her  own  bed ;  and  my 
hope,  supported  by  other  sources  of  knowledge^  with  which  I  forbear  encum- 
bering the  subject,  is,  that  the  impeachment  is  destitute  of  truth,  while  I  am 
quite  aware,  that  it  has  obtained  general  credit.  The  eventual  fortnneSt 
however,  of  Lady  Edward  may  not  be  so  generally  known.  After  her  hus* 
band's  death,  she  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  she  married  Mr.  Pitcaim,  an 
American  gentleman,  from  whom  she  was  subsequently  divorced,  and  in  1813 
repaired  to  Paris,  whence  she  proceeded  fbr  the  advantage  of  a  kindlier  cli- 
mate, to  Montauban.  While  in  the  rural  environs,  she  adopted  the  garb  and 
assumed  the  crook  of  a  shepherdess,  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  tales  by  Mar- 
montel — "La  Bergdre  des  Alpes;"  but  this  wayward  fancy  yielded  to  the 
stirring  movement  of  the  late  Revolution — the  "glorious  days"  of  18S0| 
when  she  returned  to  the  capital,  and  there  died,  at  the  hdtel  du  Danube, 
rue  de  la  Sourdi^re,  in  November  of  the  following  year.  The  religious  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Roch,  after  which  I  witnessed  the 
funeral  procession,  but  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  attended  by  the  ro3rsl 
carriages,  as  I  had  seen  at  the  obsequies  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  six  months 
before.  AU  the  expenses,  however,  of  the  interment  were  defrayed  by  the 
King ;  for  the  thoughtless  Pamela,  little  submissive,  in  principle  or  practice, 
to  the  dictates  of  prudence — the  creature  of  impulse  more  than  the  pupil  of 
reason — ^though  in  the  enjoyment  of  £500  income,  was  not  found  possessed 
of  a  shilling  at  her  decease.  Among  the  mourners  on  the  occasion  Talleyrand 
was  remarked.  Bom  in  1776  or  1777,  she  was  then  about  filty-fivo  yeais 
old;  but  Lord  Edward  was  fifteen  years  her  senior.  (See  La  Biographie 
Universelle.) 

Mr.  Grattan's  volume  would  afford  other  materials  of  animadversion,  sucb 
as  the  imputation  of  want  of  principle  to  Arthur  O'Connor ;  Uit  I  shall 
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should  be  1648 — 9,  in  place  of  1641.  And  at  page 
257,  where  mention  occurs  of  *'  a  quarto  volume,  con- 
taining drawings  in  chalk,  by  Janet,  of  Francis  L  and 
II.  of  France,  their  Family  and  Court,"  I  suppose 
that,  instead  of  Francis  11.,  we  should  read  Henry  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Francis  I.,  and  much  more 

confine  myself  to  the  paning  correction  of  a  diffierent  error.  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  lor  November,  1840,  page  471,  some  instances  were  produced 
of  the  nngrammatical  use  of  the  pronoun  whom  in  the  aocusatiTe,  when  it 
evidently  should  be  who,  in  the  nominative  case,  a  firalt  of  which  Mr.  Qrat- 
tan  furnishes  an  additional  example.  He  writes  at  page  2263,  "  Yet  these 
were  Catholics,  whom  Lord  Clare  had  stated  in  his  place  in  Parliament*  would 
never  be  attached  to  England,  or  loyal  to  a  Protestant  Prince."  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  soledsm,  and  so  has  Mr. 
Alison,  as  previously  indicated,  and  whose  name  induces  me  to  indulge  in  a 
few  final  observations. 

This  gentleman  has  now  brought  his  elaborate  imdertaking  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  secured  to  himself,  by  its  brilliant  execution,  a  high  station  in  the 
first  class  of  our  historians.  To  pronounce  it  not  unworthy  of  the  mighty 
subject  which  it  embraces,  one  of  transcendant  interest — unsurpassed  in 
importance  by  any  that  has  exercised  human  pen— is  a  concession  of  Justice — 
an  impartial  judgment — beyond  which  its  accomplished  author  could  not 
aspire,  and  to  which  he  is  eminently  entitled.  Having,  however,  while  ex- 
pressing a  full  concurrence  in  this  general  praise,  on  a  lew  previous  occasions, 
oflbred  some  corrective  remarks,  suggested  by  the  incidental  inaccuracy  of 
names,  or  style,  that  appeared  to  have  escaped  him,  I  may  now  add,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  notwithstanding  several  passages  of  distinguished  beauty  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Mr.  AUson's  History,  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  rather 
misplaced  in  position  and  purpose — more  like  a  moral  discourse,  or  detached 
homily — comprising  an  extent  equal  to  many  of  Mr.  Colbum's  ample-mar- 
gined volumes,  than  the  condensed  retrospect,  or  spirited  corollary,  which 
should  crown  the  eventful  narrative,  and  educe,  notTarrest,  elicit,  not  forestal, 
the  reader's  own  reflections.  Mr.  Alison  may  recollect  the  censure  of  the 
AbM  de  Mably  on  Gibbon,  reported  by  the  historian  himself,  (life,  p.  251, 
Milman's  edition,)  and  not  wholly  misapplied  in  reference  to  the  interruption 
of  a  flowing  recital  of  facts  by  interposed  reflections — a  stricture  to  which 
Mr.  Alison  is  much  more  liable,  fiir,  indeed,  beyond  all  legitimate  indulgence 
— **  Demptis  superfluis,  crescit"— he  should  feel,  and  that,  as  light  relieved 
from  its  excrescences  shines  the  brighter,  his  history  would  gain  in  essence 
by  the  retrenchment.  A  glance  at  the  admonitory  chapters  (iiid  and  xiith) 
of  Longinus — "  Utpt  rov  viroclvov  Syxov,  (jfiiifta  y")  and  ""Ore  6  AvXifnm^ 
ipoc,  K,  T  X.  {Tfiiifia  i/3")~would  be  of  no  disservice,  nor  should  his  father's 
work  on  "Taste"  be  lost  sight  of.  Quintillian's  chapter  the  fourth,  book 
the  eighth—*'  De  AmpUfictione,"  might  also  be  usefully  consulted. 
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likely  to  be  grouped  with  his  father  than  overleaped, 
in  order  to  bring  into  contact  the  grandfather  and 
grandson.  Besides,  the  latter  had  no  family  of  children 
by  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart. 

At  page  258, 1  find  introduced  ^^  Charlotte  de  la 
Tremouille,  who  defended  Latham  Castle,  in  1664," 
which  should  be  1644.  This  lady  reminds  me  of  a 
misconception  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  who,  in  his  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  represents  her  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  which 
must  be  erroneous ;  for  aU  her  family,  with  possibly 
an  occasional  conformity,  were  Huguenots,  and  her 
jGither  Claude  de  la  Tremouille,  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
appointed  to  regulate  the  conditions,  on  their  part, 
together  with  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  Duplessis  Momay, 
&c.,  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1597.  So  we  learn  from 
Sully's  (Economies  Royales,  tome  ii.,  p.  214.  (Paris, 
1664,  folio.)  He  was  created  Duke  of  Thenars  in 
1595,  after  the  conflict  of  Fontaine-Franfaise,  against 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  in  which  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  when  the  royal  life  was  in 
such  peril,  that,  as  Perefixe  (page  187,  ed.  1662,)  says, 
"  Dans  les  autres  occasions,  oA  le  roy  (Henry  IV.,) 
s'estoit  trouv6,  il  avoit  combatu  pour  la  victoire,  mais 
qu'en  celle-cy  il  avoit  combatu  pour  la  vie."  The 
peerage  was  nof  registered  till  1599.  (Journal  de 
Henri  IV.,  tome  ii.,  page  477.)  Thus  bom,  educated, 
and  married  into  an  eminently  Protestant  fiimily, 
that  she  followed  any  other  creed,  unless  authorita- 
tively affirmed,  which  it  is  not,  is  little  credible,  and 
must  be  rejected;  but  the  transformation  enhanced 
the  contrast  of  characters,  and  quickened  the  interest 
of  the  narrative — objects  to  which  the  immortal 
writer  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  historical  fact. 
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The  mention  of  Anne  Marie  Brudenell  demanded, 
methinks,  some  reference  to  Pope's  ^'  wanton  Shrews- 
bury," and  Buckingham's  infamous  paramour.  Other 
names  of  less  notoriety  are  more  illustrated. 


ON  MUSICAL  COUNTERPOINT. 


Chrk^  May,  1845. 

Mr.  Urban — Amidst  the  multitudinous  contributions 
to  your  miscellany  which,  since  its  remote  origin,  have 
made  it  the  repository  of  such  varied  riches,  and  con- 
ferred on  it  an  enduring  vitality  that  has  triumphantly 
outlived  the  changeful  revolutions  of  taste  or  fashion, 
so  fatal  in  their  influence  to  its  numerous  intervenient 
competitors,  few,  I  believe,  continued  for  an  equal 
period  to  be  more  desired  by  your  readers  than  the 
selections  from  Mr,  Green's  "Diary  of  a  Lover  of 
Literature."  It  was  a  cornucopia  whence  concurrently 
flowed  the  refreshing  streams  of  entertainment,  while 
it  long  enriched  the  columns  of  this  Magazine,  as  an 
unfailing  fund  of  diversified  instruction.  That  a  series, 
however,  of  desultory  observations  committed  to  paper 
for  private  use,  even  by  an  accomplished  scholar, 
should  offer  occasional  grounds  of  animadversion,  was 
equally  to  be  expected  and  pardoned.  These  notes 
were,  in  fact,  the  promiscuous  fruit  of  studious  leisure, 
embracing  in  its  recreations  the  whole  circle  of  literary 
culture,  while  unrestrained  by  any  definite  pursuit,  or 
controlled  by  a  dread  of  the  press,  which,  several 
years  after  the  writer's  death,  was  made  their  public 
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organ,  and  subjected  them  to  the  consequent  ordeal 
of  criticism.  Some  arising  inaccuracies  have  accord- 
ingly attracted  my  attention;  but  I  shall  confine 
my  notice  to  one  or  two,  because  the  most  striking 
that  occurred  to  me  in  current  perusal, 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  1824,  according  to  the 
extract  apparent  in  this  Magazine  for  June,  1843, 
page  581,  Mr.  Green  writes,  "Dr.  Burney,  in  his 
History  of  Music,  after  a  profound  disquisition,  decides 
against  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with  counter^ 
point  But  I  have  found  a  passage  in  the  recently 
discovered  work  of  Cicero  de  Republica,  edited  by 
Mai,  lib.  ii.,  sec.  42,  which  certainly  decides  for  it.  Ut 
enim  in  fidibus  aut  tibiis,"  &c.  Mr.  Green  carried 
his  citation  no  further ;  but  the  original  deserves  to  be 
quoted  in  full.  It  is  very  explicit — "  Ut  enim  in 
fidibus  aut  tibiis,  atque  ut  in  cantu  ipso  ac  vocibus, 

concentus  est  quidam  tenendus  isque  concentus 

ex  dissimillimarum  vocum  moderatione  concors  tamen 
efficitur  et  congruens ;  sic  quae  harmonia  dicitur  in 
cantu,  ea  est  in  civitate  concordia."  "  Thus,  in  feli- 
citous assimilation  of  the  musical  analogy  to  his  direct 
purpose,  he  derives  from  the  fusion  of  so  many 
dissonant  elements  in  civil  society,  or  the  State,  a 
consentaneous  action  and  accordant  effect."  This 
pregnant  illustration  by  Cicero  of  counterpoint,  or 
musical  harmony  and  composition,  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
Green  as  of  novel  discovery,  whereas  it  was  recited  in 
full  by  St.  Augustine,  and  has  not  only  been  visible  in 
his  noble  plea  for  Christianity,  "  De  Civitate  Dei;" 
(book  ii.,  sec.  21,)  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  first  in 
manuscript,  and  subsequently  in  print,  since  the 
earliest  impression  of  his  great  work,  in  1467,  but  has 
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been  uniformly  included  in  the  fragmentary  remains, 
collected  from  various  authors,  of  Cicero's,  philosophi- 
cal treatises.  Every  edition  of  the  great  writer 
contains  it,  together  with  the  beautiful  episode  of 
Scipio's  vision — ^the  "  Somnium  Scipionis,"  preserved  by 
Macrobius,  from  the  sixth  book  "  De  Republica."  It  is, 
in  truth,  rather  extraordinary  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Green's  extensive  reading  should  have  been  unin- 
formed of  the  pre-existence  of  this  passage,  so  long 
anterior  in  publication  to  its  very  recent  rescue,  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  from  the  superimposed  lumber  of  ascetic 
lore,  or  palimpsests.  Again,  and  stranger  still,  this 
prince  of  the  Church,  to  whom  the  first  restoration  to 
light  of  the  paragraph  is  here  ascribed,  in  tlie  very 
edition  and  chapter  referred  to  by  our  amiable  Diarist, 
distinctly  quotes  St.  Augustine's  volume  as  its  previous 
repository,  and  adds,  that  it  was  to  it  he  was  indebted 
for  the  completion  of  some  sentences  defective  in  his 
manuscript.  ^^  Hsec  omnia  habet  Augustinus,  De 
Civitate  Dei,  ii.,  sec.  21.  Deficit  Codex  Ciceronianus 
in  medio  verbo Dein  multa  desunt,"  is  the  sub- 
joined note  of  the  eminent  literary  resurrectionist, 
singularly  overlooked  by  Mr.  Green,  though  before 
his  then  aberrant  eyes,  in  the  volume  *^  De  RepubUca 
quce  supersunt  omnia,  edente  Angelo  Maio.  Romse^, 
1822,  8vo," — the  first  edition,  and  not  long  preceding 
Mr.  Green's  note,  or  even  death. 

To  this  disputed  question.  On  the  Knowledge  by 
Antiquity  of  Counterpoint,  Dr.  Burney  devotes  nearly 
forty  pages  of  his  first  volume  (108 — 146,)  and  pre- 
sents a  formidable  array  of  the  antagonist  advocates. 
Yet,  while  among  these  combatants  we  reckon  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  science  and  litera- 
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tare  of  their  respective  times,  such  as  Glareanus, 
Isaac  Yossius,  Kepler,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  &c.,  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  almost  conclusive  passage  in 
St.  Augustine,  either  hy  himself,  or,  as  traceable 
through  him,  by  his  learned  authorities.  Still,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  so  pointed  a  bearing  on  the  con- 
tested &ct,. manifest  alike  in  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Latin  fathei-s  and  greatest  of  Roman  writers'  works, 
could  have  eluded  their  notice,  as  it  did  Mr.  Oreen's 
and  Dr.  Bumey's,  whose  son  Charles,  a  profound 
classical  scholar,  must,  we  may  presume,  have  been 
ignorant  of  it,  or  he  would,  doubtless,  have  indicated 
it  to  his  father,  when  publishing  his  history  in  1789. 
Charles  was  then  in  highest  literary  repute. 

Bousseau's  article  on  Counterpoint,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Music,  is  quite  satisfactory  as  to  explanation, 
though  too  peremptory  in  conclusion,  which  refuses 
all  knowledge  of  it  to  the  ancients.  **  On  voit  claire- 
ment  qu'ils  n'en  eurent  jamais  la  moindre  idee,"  His 
authority  is  Aristoxenus,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  then 
in  Magna  Grsecia,  or  Southern  Italy,  and  disciple 
of  Aristotle.  This  writer's  treatise  *•  nt^i 'a^/iowx^" 
Stoix^W,"  or  Harmonic  Elements,  as  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, is  followed  in  the  collection  of  Marcus  Meibo- 
mius,  ^'  Antiquse  Musicae  Auctores  Septem,"  ( Amsterd. 
1652,  two  volumes,  4to.)  by  Euclides,  Nichomachus, 
Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius,  and  Aristides,  consti- 
tuting the  stated  number.  It  is  on  the  construed 
tenor  of  the  third  book  of  Aristoxenus  that  Rousseau 
grounds  his  view  of  the  subject ;  but  might  not  the 
improvement  have  been  introduced  during  the  two 
centuries  that  intervened  between  the  Greek  musician 
and  Cicero,  whose  exposition  was  unknown  to  Rous- 
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seau  ?    What  advances  has  not  the  art  made  during: 
the  same  space  in  modem  times  ?    But  see  ^^  Allege^ 
meine  Oeschichte  d^r  Musik,  von  Johan  Nicolaus 
Forkel,  Goettingen,  1788—1801,  4to.,  Erster  Band." 
It  is  a  work  of  deep  research,  and  not  sufficiently, 
known..  The  author,  an  excellent  performer  likewise, 
died  in  IBIS,  leaving,  besides  numerous  published, 
works,  some  unedited  essays  on  Counterpoint.  As  the 
personal  friend  and  biographer  off  Emanuel  Bach^  he 
was  much  too  partial  to  that  composer,  of  great  merits 
no  doubt,  but  surely  inferior  to  Gliick,  the  rival  in 
fame  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  conjunction  with. whom, 
he  formed  the.  renowned  German  triumvirate  of  the 
past  century  in  the  art.     Yet  far  beyond  that  illu»>« 
trious  musician  Eorkel  extols  his  favorite. 

Since  writing  the  above,  which  necessarily  makes 
firequent  reference  to.  St.  Augustine,  I  happened  to. 
inspect  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Athenaeum^, 
contaihiiig  a  review  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  able,  publican 
tion^  "Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,^'  or  description,, 
personal  and  historical,  of  the  sanctified,  characters 
exhibited  for  popular  veneration  in  Catholic. countries^, 
or  collected  as  the  decorating  treasures  of  pictorial, 
galleries,  by  royal  or  individual. love  of  art..    In  the 
list  of  the  early  doctors  of  the  Church  here  presented,  ^ 
St.  Augustine  of  course  obtains  due  notice  and  just . 
appreciation.     So,  indeed,  do  his  three  equally  sainted* 
associates ;  thus  disarming  any  special  criticism,  with 
the  exception  of  a  statement  relating. to  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  or  first  of  the  name,  who  is  there  repre- 
sented as  "  the  last  canonised  Pope."    Whether  the 
assertion  proceed  from  the  lady  or  the  reviewer,  I 
cannot  discover,  for  I  have  no  immediate,  access  to  the 
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original  volume;  but  at  all  events  it  is  erroneous,  and 
rather  surprises  me,  from  its  direct  variance  with 
history, independently  of  its  ecclesiastical  interest,  in 
so  well  conducted  a  journal  as  the  Athenaeum.  l^Tow 
among  the  successors  of  Gregory,  even  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  century  posterior  to  his  death, 
from '604  to  701,  not  less  than  three  sHine  in  celestial 
honors, — Martin  I.,  Agatho,  and  Xeo  'II.  Then, 
though  more  separately  as  we  advance  to  later  ages, 
Gregory  II.,  (from  715  to  731;)  Leo  IV.,  (from  847 
to  855 ;)  Leo  IX.,  (from  1049  to  1054 ;)  Celestine  V., 
who  died  in  1294;  and  Benedict  XL  m  1304.  The 
kmt  Poiftiff  who  received  this  posthumous  homage 
was  Pitts  v.,  Michael  Ghisleri,  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1572,  ihoi^gh  not 
canonised  till  1702,  not  a  very  unusual  interval  of 
suspense.  It  was  this  Pope  who,  when  apprised  of  the 
signal  overthrow  of  the  'Ottoman  Fleet  at  Lepanto  in 
1571,  ehaunted  forth  in  tones  of  jubilation  the  words  of 
the  Evangelist,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  con- 
queror, Don  John  of  Austria,  ^^Tuit  homo  missus. a 
Deo,  cui  nomen  erdt  Joannes/'  This  announcement  of 
the  sacred  te±t  has  been  applied,  with  similar  exulta- 
tion of  feeling  and  expression,  to  the  Greek  Emperor 
John  Zimisces  in  the  tenth  century,  after  his  victorious 
career  in  Syria  against  the  infidels.  Again  to  the 
renowned  John  Corvinus  Huniades,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  on  his  triumphs  in  Hungary,  Wallachia,  &c. 
over  the  same  enemies  of  our  faith ;  and,  finally,  to 
the  great  John  Sobieski,  when  he  delivered  Vienna 
from  the  impending  grasp  of  the  Vizier  Kararlilus- 
tapha,  in  September  1683, — a  service  immense  in 
obligation  to  ^  Europe,  though  reluctantly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  most  directly 
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benefited  by.  the  consequent  security  of  his  capital, 
and  general  protection  of  his  threatened  hereditary 
states.  French  writers  pretend  that  Sobieski  in  his 
youth  had  served  in  the  Mousquetaires  of  Louis  XIY. 
M,  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his  recent  biography  of  the 
celebrated  Abb6  de  Ranee,  a  work  little  calculated  to 
enhance  his  literary  feime,  allies  it,  but  the  assump- 
tion seems  destitute  of  proof.  Our  young  Pretendar, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  was  this  monarch's  maternal 
great-grandson.  (See,  with  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  &c.,  our  first  volume,  page  291.) 

Under  the  date  of  June  11,  1816,  as  reported  in 
this  Magazine  for  Nov.,  1839,  p.  456,  Mr.  Green,  on 
visiting  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  residence  at  Kim- 
bolton,  numbers  among  the  paintings,  ^The  Grand 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  his  secretary,  Machiavel,  by 
Titian."  But,  assuredly,  the  celebrated  Florentine, 
usually  distinguished,  indeed,  as  secretary  to  his  native 
state,  never  attended  in  that  or  any  other  capacity 
thb  grandee  of  sanguinary  fisime.  In  fact,  the  last 
public  or  ostensible  act  of  Machiavel's  life  was  his 
adhesion  to  the  League,  formed  in  1526  against  Alva's 
sovereign,  Charles  V.,  in  repression  of  that  emperor's 
imputed  aspiration  to  universal  monarchy,  after  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  his  most  powerful  adversary, 
or  check  to  his  views,  at  Favia  the  preceding  year. 
Machiavel  died  the  following  summer,  1527,  when 
Alva,  born  in  1508,  was  scarcely  nineteen,  and,  hold- 
ing no  official  employment,  could  little  require  such  a 
secretary.  See  Guicciardini,  "Dell'  Istoria  d'ltalia. 
Venice,  1567,  4to."  Kb.  xvii.* 

•  This  and  the  succeeding  three  books,  supplementary  to  the  historian's 
original  publication,  limited  in  number  to  sixteen,  and  printed  at  Florence  in 
1661,  two  Tolumcs,  8to.«  are  greatly  inferior  in  depth  of  reflection  or  merit  of 
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Here,  before  I  close  this  volume,  I  wish  to  supply 
an  accidental  omission  in  the  article  on  Torture^  at 
the  preceding  page  495,  line  11,  and  to  observe,  as 
there  intended,  that  although  the  humane  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  had  expressly 
limited  capital  punishment  to  simple  beheading,  and 
that  no  example  can  be  cited  of  any  severer  infliction 
of  death  in  France,  this  abstinence  from  torture  was 
ndt  equally  adhered  to  in  the  invaded  territories.  One 
fearful  instance  at  least  of  the  contrary  occurred  in 
Egypt.  There,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1800,  (26  Prai- 
rial,  an.  viii.,)  the  successor  in  command  to  Bonaparte, 
General  Kleber,  was  assassinated  by  a  young  fanatic, 
Soleiman  al  Kaleby,  on  whom  the  ingenuity  of  science 
and  passion  of  vengeance  were  combined  in  consulta- 
tion to  wreck  the  direst  devices  of  torture.  He  was 
then  condemned  to  have  his  right  hand  slowly  burned, 
and  his  impaled  body  to  remain  exposed  until  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  by  the  birds  of  prey,  &c.  Yet,  all  this 
he  bore  vrithout  a  murmur,  with  every  aggravating 
infliction,  while  constantly  reciting  some  lines  of  the 
Koran.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  his  corpse  was 
detached  from  the  pale  or  stake,  and  conveyed,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  his  victim,  to  Paris,  where  I  recollect 
it  at  the  *^  Jardin  des  Plantes,"  in  the  first  anatomical 
apartment,  on  the  left  at  entrance.  Soleiman  was 
not  above  four  and  twenty,  and  of  diminutive  frame, 
while  Kleber  was  of  loftiest  stature.     But  see  ^'La 

narratiTe  to  their  predecesMts ;  nor,  indeed,  are  continuations  or  oompoti- 
tiona  resumed  at  distant  intenrals,  generally  of  maintained  spirit,  or  eqnira- 
lent  impression,  compared  with  first  conceptions.  Authors,  no  doubt,  may 
be  named,  whose  renewed  labors  do  not  betray  this  disparity,  such  as  Gibbon^ 
who,  howerer,  enjoyed  all  the  requisites  he  had  contemplated  for  the  puxvoit 
of  his  history,  ''health,  leisure,  and  inclination." 
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Biogmphie  UnivefrseUe,"  doubtless,  the  best  reposi- 
tory of  information,  and,  consequently,  our*genenil 
guide,  on  French  subjects,  though,  as  previously  ob- 
served, by  no  means  entitled  to  this  commendation  on 
the  biography  of  other  people.  (See  page  238,  ante)) 
lOurown  eastern  annals,  we  must  blush  to  acknow- 
ledge, record  similar,  or,  if  possible,  more  horrifying 
deviations  from  our  home  leniency  of  capital  execu- 
tions, 8S  ^the  trial  of  Hastings  too  cleatly  demondtntted, 
when  the  invention' of  man  was  M^treti^hed  in  intensity 
of  exertion,  to  devise  some  unparalleled  engines  of 
torment  for  the. female  victims,  Who  were  thus  made 
to  suffer  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and  unnameable 
barbarities. 


THE  END. 
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on  the  eve  of  his  oecoming  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  not  expurgated  for 
many  ^ears ;  other  Calvinist  refor- 
mers joined  in  the  publication,  ii. 
639. 

—  his  profiig^te  life,  while  preparing 
to  become  a  Calvinist,  ii.  640. 

—  specimens  of  his  poetry,  ii.  640. 
Bianchini,  Joseph,  his  de&nco  of  the 

Vulgate,  L  426. 
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Bianconi.  allusion  to  a  sketch  of  his 
life  by  himself,  ii.  100. 

Bible,  the,  Anglican  version,  enx>n 
of,  i.  80. 

<—  Vulgate  Catholic,  admittedly  the 
best  translation  of,  i.  80. 

charge  of  the  Vulgate's  assump- 
tion of  typographical  infallibility 
refuted — its  authenticity  as  a 
standard  of  reference  defined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent — errors  of 
impression  in  authorised  Angli- 
can translation,  i.  230. 

variance  between  Sixtine  and 

Clementine  editions,  explanation 
of,  ii.  287. 

Latin,  number   of    successive 


editions  previous  to  Luther— its 
estimation  by  the  learned,  i.  420. 

—  Parisian  Polyglot,  Le  Jay's,  its 
publication,  i.  202. 

—  Complutensian  Polyglot,  its  his- 
tory, 1.  232-432. 

-r  Antwerp  Polyglot,  i.  433. 

—  English,  its  piiolication  preceded 
by  die  establishment  of  Protes- 
tantism, which  conseouently  it 
could  not  have  producea,  i.  442. 

—  authorised  version  acknowledged 
to  be  incorrect,  ii.  288. 

—  translation  of,  into  Italian,  French 
and  Oerman,  more  grammatical 
than  the  English,  i.  425. 

—  Jewish,  none  in  modem  version 
until  lately,  i.  428. 

—  Mazarine,  the  first  great  effort  of 
the  press,  i.  428. 

multiplied  editions  of,  and  its 

extensive  circulation  throughout 
Europe,  chiefly  in  those  coun- 
tries that  have  continued  Catho- 
lic, i.  467. 

~  Alchuine,  manuscript,  its  great 
value,  i,  416 — 467. 

—  costly  manuscript  copies  of,  not 
rare  in  the  monasteries  of  the  me- 
diaevid  era,  i.  467. 

—  translated  into  the  style  of  Vir^ 
for  the  use  of  English  schools ;  its 

SOBS  corruptions,  i.  471. 
lographia,  Sacra,  Lelonf^'s,  seve- 
ral versions  of  the  Bible  discovered 
since  its  publication  in  1723,  i.  428. 

—  his  estimation  of  the  Compluten* 
sian  Polyglot,  i.  482. 

Bigamy,  allowed  by  heads  of  the 
reformation  in  1640,  to  Philip  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  ii.  261. 

—  the  first  in  Rome,  avowed  by 
Marc  Antony,  iL  386. 

Bignon,  hia  history  of  French  diplo* 


maoy  itrnx  1702  to  1816,  written  at 
the  request  of  Napoleon  in  his  will ; 
his  prerjudice  in  regard  to  England, 
i.  187-8.  " 

—  partiality  of  his  history  shown, 
note  i.  236. 

Biographic,  Universelle,  consulted  as 
a  gmde  on  French  subjects;  bUt 
erroneous  on  most  others,  ii.  238-4. 

Biography,  notices  of  its  numerous 
productions,  its  scope  contrasted 
with  history,  ii.  814-16. 

Biron,  Duke  of,  an  account  of  his 
death,  i.  382. 

—  his  exclamation  at  his  execution 
in  1793,  u.  61. 

Blackstone,  his  evidence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  reading  in  former  times, 
i.  416. 

—  attributes  the  repeal  of  lawB 
against  witchcraft  to  Louis  XIV.  a 
Catholic  Prince,  i.  629. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of,  Servetus' 

allusion  to  it,  works  of  the  various 

writers  upon  it  noticed,  i.  276. 
Boccacio,  his  intimacy  with  Petrarch, 

ii.  306. 
Bodin,his  opinions,  and  unpublished 

work,  i.  196. 
Boerhaave,  profits  of  his  practice ;  his 

fame;    his  prescription  ibr  Lord 

Chesterfield,  ii.  226. 
Bohemia,  comparative   nmnbera   of 

catholics  and  protestants  in,  i«  462. 
Boileau,  his  satire  stigmatising  Bussi 

Rabutin,  ii.  383. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  disproved  to  be  the 

daughter  of  Henry  YiJJL.  by  their 

relative  ages,  ii.  261  n. 

—  her  death  contrasted  with  Queen 
Catherine's,  ii.  262—3. 

Bombers,  Daniel,  his  four  editaona  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  i.  433. 

Books,  high  price  of  them  before  the 
invention  of  printing — some  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  1.  416. 

—  Sought  when  prohibited,  depre- 
ciated when  permitted,  ii.  688. 

Bc^hese,  Prince.  Jx>rd  Cloncuzry's 
error  respecting  his  inability  to 
sign  his  name,  iL  164. 

Borgia,  Csesar,  some  account  of  him, 
i.  342—3. 

Borgia,  Mr.  MacaulaVi  inadverten- 
cies respecting  tne  fiuoaily  of; 
genealogy  of  the  DuiiilT,  iL  218 1». 

Borgo,  Pozzo  di,  his  eminence  aa  a 
diplomatist,  i.  886. 

—  A  member  of  the  French  Legisla- 
tive assembly,  not  of  the  oonTea- 
tton,  ii.  684. 
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Biienne,  Count  de,  his  trayels,  ii.  542. 

Borrow,  total  failure  of  the  object  of 
his  "  Bible  in  Spain/'  a  mission  for 
which  he  was  utterly  unqualified, 
ii.  43-44. 

Bossuet,  Ms  *'  Exposition  de  la  doc- 
trine de  L'Eglise"  referred  to;  his 
work  approved  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI.,  and  Cardinals  Bona  and 
Chi2i,  i.  186. 

Bossut,  Lord  Brougham's  error  re- 
specting him ;  ms  mathematical 
works,  li.  449—50. 

Boswell,  his  pre-eminence  as  a  Bio- 
grapher, ii.  312 — 13. 

—  nis  want  of  general  talent ;  John- 
son's fame  indebted  to  his  book ; 
his  first  introduction  to  Johnson  in 
1763,  u.  328. 

Bouchard,  M.,  his  testimony  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  articles  of 
faith  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by 
the  Gallican  Church,  i.  184. 

Boucher,  his  exultation  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  assassination 
of  Henry  IH.  of  France,  i.  193. 

Boufflers,  Madame  de,  her  attempts 
to  reconcile  Hume  and  Kousseau 
perversely  refused  by  the  latter,  i. 
130. 

Bouhours,  his  work  recommended  by 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son  ;  Dry- 
den's  opinion  of  him,  ii.  318. 

Bourbon,  Ix>uis  de,  ambassador  to 
Henry  V.  of  England,  i.  372. 

Bourke,  General  Count,  anecdote  res- 
pecting him,  in  1795,  ii.  187. 

Boyne,  Battle  of  the,  description  of, 
aad  its  importance,  ii.  14 — 15. 

Brandenburff,  Albert  of,  his  conduct 
towards  the  Catholics,  in  1525,  i. 
448. 

Brienne,  Lom^e  De,  an  account  of 
his  family,  i  382. 

Bbioadb,  thb  Irish  in  Fbakce,  its 
history  and  biographical  anecdotes 
of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
ii.  1. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  attack  on  Ca- 
th(3icism,  i.  2. 

—  his  excuse  for  the  impiety  of 
Voltaire  refuted,  i.  2 — 8. 

—  his  exculpation  of  Atheism,  i.  6. 

—  his  sources  of  information  not 
quoted,  i.  7. 

—  his  inaccuracy,  1.  9. 

—  falsely  extols  the  toleration  as- 
serted to  prevail,  but  not  existing 
in  England,  by  Voltaire,  i.  14. 

—  misrepresents  the  cause  of  Vol- 
taire's quarrel  with  La  BeaiuneUe, 
i.  18. 


Brougham,  Lord,  his  ignoranoe  of 
French  metrical  composition,  L  20. 

—  censures  D'Aguesseau  for  his  In- 
eotry ,  but  affords  a  parallel  himself 
m  his  subsequent  pages,  i.  36-7. 

—  his  designation  of^the  **  Pucelle," 
i.  46. 

—  his  remarkable  omissions  of  fiicts, 
i.  48. 

—  character  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  French  language,  i.  111. 

—  his  misrepresentations  concerning 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  i.  114. 

—  a  long  series  of  his  hbtorical  exiors 
detailed,  firom  p.  163  to  223,  vol.  iL 

—  similarity  of  his  character  with 
that  of  Rousseau,  in  the  ra^id  fluc- 
tuation of  his  sentiments,  i.  161. 

—  compliment  of  Pope  to  Bolin^- 
broke  applied  to  him ;  his  splendid 
acquirements  and  talents;  exem- 

Slincation  of  a  great  orator,    as 
elineated  by  Cicero,  ii.  163 — 4. 

—  his  sketches  of  orators  and  states- 
men eulogised,  ii.  181-2. 

—  his  overstrained  literary  labours ; 
admonition  to  him,  ii.  283. 

—  his  error  in  his  criticisms  of  a  line 
of  Johnson's,  ii.  323. 

Brown,  Field  Marshal,  account  of  his 
birth  and  education;  his  subse- 

2uent  military  career;  error  of 
r Conor  respecting  him;  Frede- 
rick's eulogy  of  him ;  his  adv^i- 
ture  in  Limerick,  in  company  with 
the  father  of  the  author ;  his  death, 
ii.  74-76. 

Browne,  M.  Wogan,  his  literary 
habits  and  library ;  publication  by 
him,  and  others,  of  old  Italian 
tales ;  purchase  of  his  own  copy 
by  the  writer;  price  paid  for  a 
vellum  copy,  ii.  150-1. 

Brune,  Marshal,  author  owed  his  life 
to  him,  i.  236  n, 

Brunet,  his  remarks  in  his  <*  Manu^ 
du  libraire"  of  the  omissions  in 
Panzer,  i.  435. 

Brutus,  comparison  between  him  and 
Cato,  ii.  184-5. 

—  his  dying  words  :  some  of  them 
conjectural;  recollection  of  Pub- 
lius  Volumnius  stated  by  Plutarch ; 
other  authors  quoted  respecting  his 
death,  ii.  267. 

Buchanan,  reference  to  him  as  to  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  ScottiUi 
Kings,  ii.  36. 

—  Lord  Brougham's  assertion  that 
he  **  was  the  first  of  modem  Latin 
poets,"  disproved;    though  none 
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tuperior  to  him,  yet  Tarioaa  au- 
thora  named  as  hia  equals,  ii.  345. 

Buchaut,  his  lines  on  yanished  hap- 
piness, iL  378. 

Buchon,  his  edition  of  Froissard  the 
best  yet  published,  ii.  28. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  supposed 
intrigue  with  Anne  of  Austria,  i. 
218-19. 

Buckland,  Dr.,  his  work  on  Oeology 
discussed,  and  certainty  that  had 
it  been  published  at  the  time  of 
Galileo,  it  would  have  exposed  him 
at  least  to  equal  danger,  i.  181. 

Bugeaud,  Marshal,  account  of  honors 
paid  to  his  remains;  his  Irish 
maternal  descent ;  history  of  his 
family ;  his  entry  into  life ;  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits ;  his  military  ca- 
reer ;  his  death,  ii.  63-73. 

Buonaparte,  vidt  Napoleon^ 

Burke,  his  opinion  of  Voltaire  as  a 
writer,  i.  47. 

—  his  tract  on  Popery  laws,  ii.  26. 

—  the  authorship  of  Junius  fEdsely 
attributed  to  him;  his  style  of 
writing ;  Prior's  life  of  him ;  his 
relationship  to  the  author,  ii.  103-7. 

—  estimate  of  him  as  a  literary  and 
public  character,  ii  21^6. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  assertions  res- 
pecting the  Protestant  influence 
of  the  Bible  refuted,  i.  446. 

—  permission  of  Polygamy  by  him, 
ii.  261. 

Bumey,  Doctor  of  Music,  his  disser- 
tation on  counterpoint,  ii.  662. 

Bums,  the  French  provincial  poets 
not  to  be  compared  to  him,  ii.  297. 

Bussi-Rabutin,  his  statement  of  the 
impious  scene  exhibited  hj  Vi- 
yonne  and  others  at  Roissi;  his 
profane  song  not  applicable  to 
La  Yalli^ ;  nis  satire,  "  Uistoire 
Amoureuse  des  Gaules ;"  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bastille,  ii.  378-9. 

—  his  profligacy  and  impiety,  ii. 
383-4. 

Butler, his  "Hone  BiblicsB"  quoted ; 
his  erroneous  statement  relatiye  to 
Houbigant's  Hebrew  Bible,  i.  434. 

Byron,  I^rd,  his  portraiture  of  Rous- 
seau's peryertM  talents,  i.  106. 


Ctesar,  his  style  arraigned  by  Asinius 
PoUJo,  as  also  his  facts ;  his  elo- 
quence admired  br  Cicero,  ii.  621-2. 

Caldaron,  his  prolific  works ;  suzrep- 


titious  claim  of  Philip  IV .  to  some 

'   of  his  best  works,  ii.  830. 

Calendar,  the  reformed,  rejected  by 
the  English,  because  it  emanated 
from  Rome ;  obsenrations  thereon 
by  a  French  writer,  i,  421. 

—  debates  in  the  Peers,  in  1761,  upon 
the  reformation  of,  ii.  438-9. 

Calmet,  Dom,  his  commentaries  on 
the  Bible  and  other  Biblical  works, 
i.  438. 

Calvinism,  the  countries  to  which  it 
extends,  i.  439. 

Calyin,  his  defence  of  the  punish- 
ment by  death  for  heresy,  i.  276. 

—  his  compositions  in  his  natiye 
tongue  interior  to  those  of  Comines 
and  Amyot,  i.  491. 

—  his  Latin  diction  entitled  to  praise, 
i.  492. 

—  merits  of  his  work  *'  Christians 
Religionislnstitutio"  exaggerated, 
i.  492. 

—  asserts  the  right  of  the  State  to 
repel  heresy  by  penal  inflictions,  i. 
600. 

—  contemplated,  it  was  said,  with 
satisfaction,  Seryetus  proceeding  to 
execution,  i.  602. 

—  endeavours  to  inflict,  but  mistakes 
the  means  of  prolonging  the  pain 
of  death  of  Senretus,  i.  602. 

—  his  draconian  code;  severity  of 
its  enactments,  i.  629. 

Camisard,  ori^  of  the  word,  ii.  39. 
Camoens,  notice  of  him,  i.  284  n. 
Campbbll's  Lipb  of  Pbtkarch,  ii. 

299. 
Campbell,  Lord,  his  error  in  Latin 

prosody,  ii.  346. 
Cardinals,  fourteen  of  the  College  of, 

not  Priests,  ii.  613. 
Carlostadt,  his    incitement   against 

Catholic  worship  in  1622,  i.  447. 
Carlyle  T.,  corruptions  of  his  style,  i. 

620. 

—  his  sentiments  on  Catholicity,  i. 
621. 

Camot,  Lord  Brougham's  attempted 
extenuation  of  nis  vote  on  Louis 
Sixteenth's  trial,  ii.  190. 

—  his  participation  in  the  crimes  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ; 
his  subsequent  unsatisfactory  ae- 
fence,  ii.  200. 

Carrel,  Armand,  his  funeral  discourse 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Didong,  and 
condemnation  of  duelling ;  hu  sub- 
sequent death  in  a  duel,  ii.  72. 

Carthage,  comparison  of  England  to, 
by  the  French,  and  of  France  to 
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llome ;  fiedliire  of  the  parallel,  ii. 
278. 

Carve,  (or  Carew,)  his  acconnt  of  the 
assassination  of  Wallenstein ;  his 
itinerary  and  its  rarity,  i.  339. 

Castalio,  Sebastian,  his  attempt  to 
render  the  Bible  into  classical 
Latin ;  his  bad  French  yersion,  i* 
419-20. 

Catherine,  Queen,  her  death  con- 
trasted with  Anne  Boleyn's,  ii. 
262-3. 

—  (of  Russia,)  her  estimate  of  the 
sincerity  of  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and 
D'AIembert's  eulogies  of  her,  ii. 
446. 

Catholic  faith,  constancy  of  those 
countries  to  it,  where  the  popular 
version  of  the  Bible  had  previously 
existed,  and  chiefly  rejected  where 
no  such  version  had  appeared,  and 
where  the  Bible  was  unknown, 
that  is,  in  the  least  civilised  nations 
of  Europe,  i.  414-436*6-8. 

Catholics,  the  first  to  establish  gen- 
eral toleration  in  the  Constitution 
of  States,  as  in  Maryland,  contrast- 
ed with  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Protestant  Pilgrim  rathers  of 
America,  i.  141. 

—  tlieir  solicitude  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
they  had  preserved  and  were  the 
first  to  publish,  i.  430. 

—  (English),  penal  enactments  pro- 
mulgated against  them,  i.  512. 

—  (Irish)  penal  restriction  on  them, 
characterised  by  Burke  as  impious, 
i.  612. 

—  several  of  the  most  eminent,  the 
earliest  advocates  of  religious  toler- 
ation, such  as  Sir  Thomas  MorCi 
the  Bishop  Osorio,  the  President 
de  Thou,  &c.,  i.  621. 

Cato,  Lord  Brougham's  depreciation 
of,  contradicted  by  the  eulogies  of 
Virgil,  Lucan,  Martial,  and  others, 
U.  182-3. 

Cerisantes,  (Mark  Duncan)  Hallam's 
iterance  of  his  famiW  name,  his 
history  in  Bayle  referred  to,  i. 
201-2. 

Cervantes,  his  name  usurped  by 
Avillaredo,  when  publishing  a  fic- 
titious second  part  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, i.  226. 

—  his  captivity  and  sufBsrings,  i. 
291. 

Chapelain,  his  poem  of  "La  Pucelle," 
and  epigrams  upon  It  quoted,  i. 
402. 


Chaptal,  his  success  as  a  public  fine- 
tionary ;  author's  early  knowledge 
of  him,  ii.  234. 

Chapters,  (female  ecclesiastical)  their 
pnde  and  exclusiveness  in  Qer- 
many,  in  contradiction  to  christian 
humiHty,  ii.  300-1. 

Charleinap:ne,  his  ignorance  of  writ- 
ing until  advancMl  in  ^ears,  i.  416. 

Chanemont,  (Lord)  his  erroneous 
statements  concerning  the  death  of 
Monte^uieu,  i.  220-1  n. 

(Charles  Xll.,  his  career  traced  by 
Jolmson,  in  his  "  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,"  ii  322. 

Ch&telet,  Madame  du,  her  licentious 
conduct ;  her  mathematical  works ; 
her  girlish  tastes;  Voltaire's  opi- 
nion of,  i.  18. 

Ch&tillon,  Duchess  of,  her  attempt  to 
seduce  Louis  XXV.  ii.  382. 

Chauffepi6,  error  in  his  dictionary 
regarding  Servetus  on  the  Trinity, 
i.  276. 

Chauveau-Lagarde,  his  defence  of 
Marie  Antoinette;  imprisoned  for 
it;  danger  of  defending  the  pri- 
soner before  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal; the  advocates  likely  to  become 
victims,  ii.  191. 

Ch6rin,  M.,  his  assertion  of  the  usur- 
pation of  noble  descent  and  tides 
in  France,  and  their  origin,  i.  321. 

Chesterfield,  (Lord)  encourages  his 
son  to  the  commission  of  licentious 
indulgences;  confirming  Johnson's 
character  of  his  letters,  i.  116. 

—  his  letter  to  his  son,  and  the  ille- 
gitimate birth  of  the  latter,  ii.  226. 

—  Johnson's  letter  to ;  source  of  a 
quotation  in  the  latter  traced;  of 
which  all  the  editors  were  igno- 
rant, ii.  326. 

C^evillier,  (the  Parisian  printer,)  hia 
statement  of  the  security  given  by 
Louis  XI.  for  loan  of  a  boo&,  i.  417. 

Child,  bank  of,  its  duration,  ii.  247. 

Chimay,  the  principality  of;  history 
of  its  passage  into  several  families, 
u.  370. 

ChristMe,  Henry,  his  report  to  Froia- 
sard  respecting  Ireland,  in  tiie  14th 
century,  ii.  28. 

Church,  Anglican,  its  intolerance; 
two  Unitarians,  Legat  and  Wriffht* 
man,  burnt  in  1612,  and  Paul  fiest 
hanged  in  1642,  by  order  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  as  an  anti-trini« 
tarian ;  universally  inculcates  penal 
infliction  on  dissenten  from  its 
doctrine,  L  600. 
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Church,  Anglican,  proofs  adduced  of 
its  still  existing  intolerance,  i.  500. 

—  its  persecuting  spirit  asserted  by 
Hume,  i.  502. 

—  by  Macaulay  and  Lord  Campbell, 
i.  503. 

—  its  doctrines  of  private  judgment 
at  variance  with  its  practice,  i.  504. 

—  Portraiture  of  its  character  by 
Protestant  writers,  i.  505-6. 

Cicero,  his  jealous  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  his  wit,  ii.  126  n. 

—  his  letters  to  Atticus ;  their  high 
value ;  also  to  his  friends ;  his  trea- 
tise dc  Amicitia,  ii.  185. 

Clairault,  his  contentions  with  D' Al- 
embert,  ii.  431*5. 

Clare,  (John  Fitzgibbon,  Chancellor,) 
Earl,  vindication  of  his  character 
against  O'Connell's  assimilation  of 
him  to  Robespierre,  ii.  113. 

—  his  profane  swearing  and  indecent 
conversation,  ii.  350-1. 

—  O'Bryen,  Viscount,  Marshal  Tho- 
mond,  the  only  Irishman  raised  to 
that  rank;  Colonel  proprietor  of 
the  Irish  Brigade  regiment,  of  that 
name,  ii.  39. 

—  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  Praslin,  who  murdered 
his  wife  in  1847,  ii.  40.    * 

—  his  answer  to  Louis  XV.,  who 
complained  of  the  trouble  given  by 
the  Brigade,  ii.  60. 

—  Kegiment  of,  afterwards  WaLsh's, 
u.  60. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  his  letter  upon  the 
merits  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot, i.  432. 

Classics,  I^atin,  the  world  indebted 
to  Catholic  Europe,  for  every  one, 
and  for  nearly  all  the  Greek,  i. 
456. 

— -  which  is  a  preferable  study,  the 
Classics  or  Mathematics  ?  ii.  436. 

—  expurgated  editions  of,  ii.  636. 

—  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
relative  to,  ii.  543. 

Clavier,  nobly  refuses  to  condemn 
Moreau,  at  the  desire  of  Bonaparte ; 
also  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  ii. 
531. 

Clergymen,  numbers  In  the  French 
Convention  classified;  the  Regi- 
cides among  them,  ii.  366-7. 

Clermont,  Tonnerre,  Bishop  of  Noy- 
on ;  his  pride  of  birth  ridiculed  on 
his  supposed  epitaph,  ii.  470. 

Clerical  Dbbss,  the  presumable,  but 
by  no  means  certain  indication  of 
its  wearer  being  a  priest,  for  it  was 


frequently  assumed  as  introductory 
to  general  society,  while  compar- 
atively very  cheap,  whence  often 
arose  scenes  of  scandal,  falsely  at* 
tributed  to  genuine  priests,  ii.  515. 

Clonard,  Comte  de,  maternal  grand- 
father of  Marshal  Bugeaud;  ac- 
count of  his  family,  ii.  65-67. 

Cloxcurrt,  Lord,  review  of  his 
"Personal  Recollections,"  apart 
from  their  political  character,  ii. 
129. 

Clubs,  French,  their  institution  and 
object,  ii.  373. 

Code,  Civil,  French,  ii.  179. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  his  conduct  to 
Raleigh,  compared  with  Cardinal 
Bellarmine's  to  Galileo,  ii.  281. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  the  principal  vic- 
tim of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho* 
lemew,  i.  376. 

—  Family  extinct,  ii.  382. 
Comets,  their  periodical  returns,  ii. 

434. 
Commerce,  its  admission  to  nobility 

discussed,  in  modem  and  ancient 

times,  i.  322-3. 
Commune   (or   Town    Council)    of 

Paris,  its  atrocities  ;  its  san^uinar^ 

circular  lately  brought  to  light,  ii. 

200-1. 
Commoners,  British;  Mr.    Burke's 

?ublication  eulogised,  i.  367.  (See 
'eerage.) 
Conception,  the  immaculate,  origin 

of  the  belief  in,  ii.  168. 
Cond^,  family  of,  i.  323. 

—  its  extinction,  ii.  271. 

—  the  Great,  his  comparison  of 
St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Aavier,  to 
Ca»ar  and  Alexander,  ii.  318. 

—  Prince  of,  Mr.  Croker's  mistake 
respecting  his  age,  ii.  332-3. 

Condorcet,  the  indiscriminate  pane- 
gyrist of  Voltaire,  i.  7. 

—  ill-informed  as  to  the  date  of 
Voltaire's  arrival  in  England,  i.  39. 

—  joins  Voltaire  in  falsely  interpo- 
lating religious  books,  i.  54. 

—  his  statement  of  the  advance  of 
mathematics,  ii.  436-7. 

—  his  assertion,  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  victim,  than  perpetrator  of 
crime,  ii.  495. 

Conscience,  its  power  and  its  weak- 
ness, ii.  251  ft. 

Convention,  National ;  its  Presidents 
mostly  Journalists ;  27  in  number, 
of  whom  only  tteo  escaped  death, 
or  proscription,  number  of  its  de- 
creesy  ii.  536. 
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ConYersation,  French  powers  of,  com- 
pared with  English;  French  fe- 
males superior  in,  iL  415-16. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  anecdote  showing 
his  estimation  of  accuracyt  ii« 
220-21. 

—  profits  of  his  practice,  ii.  224-5. 

—  desire  of  George  IV,  to  make  him 
a  Peer,  ii.  238. 

—  his  fee  from  George  IV.,  ii.  243. 
Copernicus,  dedicates  his  work  on 

Astronomy  to  Pope  Paul  III.  as 
the  highest  tribuxial  of  reference, 
i.  532. 
*—  his  system  condemned  by  Luther, 
i.  532. 

—  favorable  reception  of  his  work 
by  the  Pope,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  but  subsequently  con- 
demned at  Rome,  because  appa- 
rently in  contradiction  to  Scripture, 
1.  533. 

-^  opinions  of  learned  Catholics  in 

support  of  his  system,  i.  533. 
Coppin  and  Thacker  hanged  under 

Elizabeth,  as  Brownist  Heretics, 

i.  543. 
Coray,  Doctor,  his  autobiography  in 

modem  Greek,  ii.  242  n. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  her  enthusiasm; 

assassinates  the  monster  Marat; 

her  death,  and  descent  from  Cor- 

neille,  i.  24. 
Comeille,  his  admission  to  the  French 

Academy;  Napoleon's  sentiments 

respecting  him ;  would  have  named 

him  a  Prmce,  i.  402 
Corsica,  its  subjugation  by  France, 

ii.  394. 

—  Napoleon's  history  of,  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  but  recovered,  ii. 
396. 

Coucy,  Raoul  de,  story  of  his  love  for 
Gabrielle  de  Vergy,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Sire  de  Fayel,  i. 
331-2. 

—  Enguerand  de ;  notice  of  his  death ; 
represented  at  present  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Dreuz-Br6z6,  i.  333. 

Counterpoint,  Musical,  mention  of, 
by  Cicero,  and  extracted  by  St. 
Augustine,  though  denied  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  by 
Bumey,  Rousseau,  and  others, 
ii.  551. 

Courcy,  Lord  Kingsale,  his  combat 
wiUi  the  French  Champion,  a  pro- 
bable fiction ;  account  oi  him,  i.  344. 

—  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat  in 
the  royal  preaence  graitted  also  to 
other  families,  i.  868. 


Courier,  Paul  Louis,  his  pamphleta 
of  bitter  causticity ;  assimilated  to 
our  Junius  by  the  French;  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  iL  520. 

COURTENAY,  HoU.  T.  P.,  hlS  Tniafaltp 

of  a  passage  in  Shakspere,  L.  258. 

—  noble  family  of:  Gibbon's  anecdote 
derived  from  La  Place  respecting 
it,  i.  298. 

Courts,  those  of  Iiouis  XIV.  and 
George  HI,  contrasted,  ii.  389-90. 

Coverdale,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible,  i.  435. 

Cranach,  his  subordinate  character  as 
a  painter,  i.  487« 

Cranmer,  judgment  of  him,  by  Boa- 
suet,  Holland,  Frazer  Tytler,  L, 
143. 

—  by  Macaulay  and  Lord  Campbell, 
i.  506. 

—  his  six  contradictory  professions 
of  Faith,  i.  503. 

Craven,  Lady,  Margravine  of  Ana- 
pach,  her  assimilation  of  the  non- 
reading  owner  of  a  library,  to  an 
eunuch  keeping  a  seraglio,  i.  395. 

Creaky,  destruction  of  Fr^di  nobility 
at  the  battle  of,  i.  329. 

Croker,  Mr.,  his  incorrect  French, 
various  errors  left  uncorrected  in 
his  edition  of  BosweU's  Johnson, 
ii.  333. 

Curran,  Mr.,  his  profane  swearing, 
ii.  H8. 

—  his  brilliant  wit,  and  anecdote 
of  him,  ii.  126. 

—  his  indecorous  language,  ii.  350. 
Cuvier,  his  merits  as  a  lecturer,  i.  45. 

—  his  acknowledgment  of  the  preser- 
vation of  manuscripts,  and  tbe 
divine  Word  by  Catholics,  i.  414. 
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Dalberg,  Charles,  account  of  him 
Prince  Primate  of  Gennany;  his 
literary  productions,  and  patronage 
of  Scmlier  and  others ;  nis  snaze 
for  Napoleos^s  vanity,  ii.  401-2. 

D'Albert  Honor6,  notices  of  >iimi^K 
and  family,  i.  394. 

D'Albret,  Jeanne,  (Queen  of  Na- 
varre,) her  Protestant  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  i.  381. 

—  her  prompt  acquisition  of  a  know* 
ledge  of  printing,  ii.  173. 

—  traverses  the  whole  length  of 
France,  in  order  to  give  birth  to 
Henry  IV.  in  her  own  principality 
of  B&m,  iL  393. 
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D*Albmbeet,  biographical  notice  of 
him,  his  birth  and  parentage,  ii. 
439. 

—  his  residence  with  his  nurse ;  his 
fabrication  of  dying  words  for  Mon- 
tesquieu, ii.  442-3. 

—  his  life  pension ;  Lord  Brougham's 
error  respecting  it;  Lord  Broug- 
ham's double  error  respecting  the 
empress  Catherine's  purchase  of 
his  library,  ii.  444. 

—  his  mathematical  works ;  his  adu- 
lation of  Catherine  of  Russia,  ii. 
446. 

—  his  treatise  on  winds,  and  his 
Tarious  other  publications,  particu- 
larly the  Encyclopedia,  with  Dide- 
rot, as  an  engine  of  attack  on 
Christianity,  ii.  448-9. 

—  the  zealous  coadjutor  and  agent  of 
Voltaire  in  spreading  infidelity; 
his  contributions  to  the  Encyclope- 
dia ;  his  insidious  imdermining  of 
Christianity,  ii.  454. 

—  his  intercourse  with  Mademoiselle 
L'Espinasse ;  its  character,  ii., 
474. 

—  though  rou^h  and  irritable,  yet 
benevolent,  disinterested,  and  gen- 
erally beloved,  ii.  481. 

—  his  death ;  personal  appearance, 
and  general  character,  ii.  485. 

Damien,  (assassin  of  Louis  XV.)  his 
fortitude  under  torture,  ii.  189. 

Dante,  his  third  book  of  the  Inferno 
translated  into  Gascon ;  his  epitaph, 
like  Petrarch's,  in  Latin  rhyme,  ii. 

307. 

Dantzic,  Duke  of,  his  creation  as 
such,  being  the  first  title  of  nobi- 
lity conferred  by  Napoleon ;  his 
wflc's  vulgarity,  i.  354. 

D'Arcy,  Patrick,  an  account  of  him 
as  a  military  and  scientific  man,  ii. 
62-3. 

Dam,  Count,  his  history  of  Venice, 
L  267. 

Dates,  Napoleon's  memory  for ;  Geo. 
the  Fourth's  recollection  of,  ii. 
401. 

Danton,  a  merciless  revolutionist ; 
organiser  of  the  massacre  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  ii.  195. — his  charac- 
ter, by  Lamartine,  ii.  196. 

Daubasse,  (a  Gascon  poet,)  his  poetic 
epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Berwicl( ; 
his  favor  with  him  and  the  Duke 
of  Biron,  ii.  296-7. 

D' AvBiONB,  his  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation; its  deep  bigotry  and 
advocacy  of  Protestant  ascendancy 


secure  its  popularity  among  the 
English  Protestants,  i.  459. 

—  its  title,  a  misnomer,  i.  462. 

—  fSedlacious  device  employed  to  in- 
fluence the  reader's  judgment  in 
favor  of  it,  i.  465. 

—  his  unwarrantable  statement  con* 
ceming  Linacre,  i.  468-9. 

—  reproves  Cardinal  Bembo,  for  using 
the  style  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
on  sacred  subjects  ;  with  what  jus- 
tice and  consistency,  i.  471. 

—  his  comparative  estimate  *  of  the 
characters  of  Loyola  and  Luther, 
contradicted  by  his  previously 
recorded  opinion  of  the  latter,  i. 
474. 

—  his  mistakes  concerning  Pope  Ad- 
rian VI.,  Francis  I.,  and  edition  of 
the  works  of  Erasmus,  i.  475. 

—  his  unwarrantable  encomiums  on 
the  reformed  creed,  in  its  pretended 
effects  upon  society;  various  his- 
torical facts  adducent  in  disproof  of 
his  assertion,  i.  475-76-77-78,  &c* 

—  his  claims  for  Protestantism  as  the 
restorer,  if  not  the  source  of  sacred 
music,  proved  to  be  unauthorised, 
i.  480-81-82-83,  &c. 

—  arrogates  the  pre-eminence  of 
Painters  and  other  artists  profes- 
sing the  reformed  creed ;  with  what 
pretensions,  i.  487.  &c. 

—  his  claims  of  precedence  for  the 
reformers  La  literature  refuted,  i. 
491. 

—  his  unfounded  assertions  relatiye 
to  Antome  Amauld,  the  elder,  i. 
492. 

—  his  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
cultivated  portion  ox  the  Freneh 
nation  was  protestant,  denied,  and 
numerous  examples  cited  to  the 
contrary,  i.  494. 

—  his  denunciation  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  his  exculpation  of 
Luther's  conduct  in  celebrating  it, 
i.  499. 

—  his  implied  sanction  of  religiotis 
persecution,  i.  499. 

—  his  misstatement  of  facts,  1.  609. 

—  a  controvertist  rather  than  a  his- 
torian, i.  510. 

—  evident  character  of  the  work,  i. 
510. 

—  his  person  and  character  des- 
cribeo,  i.  511. 

—  his  testimony  to  the  increase  of 
catholicitT  in  Geneva,  i.  511. 

Dattxt,  O'Nbtll, his  "Personal  re- 
collections  of  O'ConneU,"  ii.  95-90. 
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Davis,  Sir  Jolm,  liis  mention  of  the 
proscription  of  Irish  as  Meri  Hiber- 
m,  u.  3. 

—  his  sympathy  for  the  people's  suf- 
ferings, li.  7. 

Debure,  the  alleged  imposition  upon 
him,  proved  never  to  have  taken 
place,  U.  578. 

De  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  (Th^ophile 
Malo  Corret,)  account  of  his  valor 
and  learning,  i.  391-2. 

Deli)hin,  edition  of  Classics ;  their 
origin,  ii.  524. 

Denis,  Madame,  (Voltaire's  niece,) 
marries  after  the  death  of  Voltaire, 
'at  the  age  of  69;  her  letter  con- 
cerning him,  1.  41. 

Denman,  Lord,  his  quotation  on 
Queen  Caroline's  trial,  as  &om  Dio 
Cassius,  derived  in  fact  from  Bayle, 
u.  183. 

Dens,  Peter,  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ire- 
land vindicated  in  relation  to  his 
theological  works;  similar  works 
by  Protestants  pointed  out,  L  436, 
437  n. 

Descartes,  persecuted  by  a  Protestant 
Divine,  i.  527. 

D'Este,  family  of,  patrons  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso ;  ancestors  of  our  belov- 
ed Queen,  i.  362. 

De  Sancy,  Nicholas  Harley,  kno^i'n 
by  Theodore  D'Aubigne  s  satire, 
i.  380. 

—  anecdote  of  him  and  Elizabeth  of 
England,  i.  382. 

D'Estrades,  Comte,  his  successful 
diplomacy,  and  contest  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  i.  398. 

Des  XJrsins,  (Jean  Juvenal)  Bishop 
and  Archbishop ;  some  account  of 
him  with  reference  to  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  i.  373. 

Des  XJrsins,  Princess,  ii.  40. 

De  Thou,  points  of  Tridentine  disci- 
pline discussed  by  him,  i.  182-3. 

—  his  condemnation  of  religious  per- 
secution, i.  526. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  (Lady  Ocor- 

gina  Spencer,}  her  French  verses, 

1.70. 
— (Lady  Elizabeth  Harvey,)  Gibbon's 

amorous  suit  to  her,  i.  72. 
Diane,  de  Poitiers ;  mistress  of  Henry 

II.  of  Pranoe ;  her  love  of  books, 

&c.,  ii.  218  &  343. 
Dibdin,  Doctor,  his  misconception 

of  the  adverb  jouxte,  pointed  out, 

i.  219  n. 
-^  his  error  respecting  the  Emperor 

Maximilian,  i.  233. 


Dibdin,  Doctor,  his  error  respecting 
Groslier,  i.  224. 

—  his  tour  referred  to ;  his  error  res- 
pecting the  Emperor  Charles  V. ; 
his  unthankfulness  to  the  writer, 
who  had  corrected  above  a  hun- 
dred errors  in  his  "  Library  Com- 
panion," which  caused  him  forth- 
with to  publish  a  new  edition,  i. 
430. 

—  his  estimation  of  Houbigant's  Bi- 
ble, and  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  i.  434. 

Dickson,  Miss,  her  error  respecting 
Bossuet,  ii.  371. 

Dictionary,  Johnson's,  date  of  its 
publication ;  number  of  words  it 
contained,  compared  with  that  of 
the  French  Academy;  its  supe- 
riority to  it,  ii.  323. 

—  the  preface  a  noble  production,  iu 
325. 

Diderot,  an  avowed  athiest ;  esti- 
mate of  his  colloquial  powers,  i.  36. 

—  is  imprisoned  for  the  publication 
of  a  blasphemous  production,  1. 
124. 

—  is  visited  in  prison  by  Rousseau, 
i.  124. 

—  joins  D'Alembert  in  publishing 
the  Encyclopedia,  iL  454. 

—  ascribes  to,  or  rather  invents 
for,  the  Cui^  Meslier,  the  horrible 
distich,  expressive  of  the  mutual 
destruction  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne ;  one  made  the  instrument 
of  death  to  the  other,  ii.  460. 

—  confederates  with  Voltaire  and 
D'Alembert  in  order  to  erutJk 
Christianity,  ii.  479. 

Dieudonn^,  name  as  a  Godsend,  alter 
three  and  twenty  years  barren  mar- 
riage of  his  royal  parents,  assigned 
to  Louis  XIV. ;  panegyrics  and 
satires  upon  the  name,  ii.  382-3. 

Dillon,  the  noble  family  of;  i.  6'^ — 
u.  144. 

—  Captain,  his  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  La  Perouse's  expedition, 
ii.  66. 

—  Le  Beau,  Lord  Cloncurry's  error 
in  mistaking  him  for  Theobald 
Dillon  ;  his  fimily,  ii.  142-3. 

—  Theobald,  the  French  officer,  who 
was  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  mis- 
taken by  Lord  Cloncurry  for  Le 
Beau  Dillon ;  his  family,  li.  143-4. 

—  Archbishop  of  Karbonne, — anec- 
dote of  him  and  of  George  IV., 
ii.  284. 

Dimsdale,  Dr.,  created  a  baron  by 
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the  empress  Catherine  of  Russia, 
and  pensioned ;  his  son  the  founder 
of  the  bank  in  London,  ii.  240. 

Diminutives,  their  construction  in 
language,  ii.  251  n. 

Diplomacy,  the  preference  of  French 
language  in,  deprecated,  ii.  418. 

—  Ei^liflh  first  used  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen, ii.  420. 

Diplomatists,   clever,  possessed  by 

Russia,  u.  418-19. 
Discoveries  in  arts  and  sciences,  due 

to  accident,  ii.  313. 

D'ISBABLI, —  HIS     CVXIOSITIES     AND 

AxENmEs  OF  LiTBRATUKB ;  histo- 
rical error  respecting  Henry  III.  of 
France,  ii.  616-17. 

—  his  mistaken  confidence  in  unpub- 
lished documents;  his  errors  of 
French  designations,  ii.  619-24-26. 

Divines,  Englitth,  their  admissions  of 
errors  in  the  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  i.  424. 

Divorce,  its  disparity  in  regard  to 
Rich  and  Poor  ;  its  results  during 
the  French  revolution,  ii.  178-9. 

—  regulation  of,  in  Napoleon's  "Code 
Civil,"  ii.  170. 

—  Dangerous  facility  in  Prussia,  ii. 
180. 

—  a  striking  instance  of  its  cause 
and  consequence  in  Lady  C . . . . , 
ii.  3o8. 

Dovle,  Dr.,  asserts  Catholicity  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  belief  in 
Christianity,  i.  617. 

Dort,  (or  Dordrect,)  the  synod  of ; 
lines  on  it,  i.  197. 

Dramatists,  French,  due  praise  given 
them,  ii.  310. 

Drunkenness,  the  characteristic  vice 
of  the  North,  ii.  603.  (See  Mathew, 
Father.) 

Dnrden,  miserable  payment  for  his 
finest  productions,  ii.  231. 

Dubarnr,  Viscount,  brother-in-law 
to  Madame  Dubarry,  killed  by 
Count  Rice  in  a  duel ;  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  family  by  Lord 
Barrvmore  for  a  bribe,  ii.  366-7. 

—  Maoame,  her  weakness  at  her  ex- 
ecution, ii.  366-7. 

—  her  advice  to  a  young  girl,  (Ma- 
demoiselle Raucourt)  to  be  virtu- 
ous; but  the  example  was  more 
powerful  than  the  precept ;  for  the 
counsel  was  set  at  nought,  and  a 
most  dissolute  life  followed,  ii.  368. 

Dublin,  Marouis  of,  the  first  mar- 
quisate  in  England,  conferred  on 
Robert  de  Yere,  ii.  219. 


Dubois  de  Craned,  his  sharp  retort 

on  a  royalist  teigr6  at  Avignon,  in 

1792, 1.  892. 
Duds,  his  imperfect  adaptation  of 

Shakspcre's  dramas  to  ttie  French 

stag^,  ii.  207-8. 

—  mistaken  by  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
for  the  atheist  Dupuis,  Ibid. 

Duces,  the  Qirondin,  voted  the  King's 
death ;  a  mere  fop,  but  an  excel- 
lent dancer,  ii.  193. 

Dndeffant,  Madame,  her  curious  me- 
thod for  discriminating  personal 
character,  i.  90. 

—  efiect  of  her  dissension  with  Ma- 
demoiselle L'Espinasse,  i.  90. 

—  her  literary  meetings,  ii.  3. 
Duelling,  generally  proceeding  firom 

the  fear  of  being  thought  afraid ; 
suggestion  to  counteract  the  prac- 
tice of,  ii.  360. 
Duels,  narrative  of;  Lord  Herbert's 
account  of  the  fearful  numbers 
killed  in,  i.  384  ». 

—  vindicated  by  a  Jesuit,  and  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  i.  388  n.    * 

Dulong,  M.,  his  duel  with  Marshal 

Bugeaud,  fatal  to  him,  ii.  72. 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  the  French  No- 

vellist,  a  plagiarist,  ii.  161. 
Dupin,  Madame,  position  of  her  fa- 

tner  as  a  bxmker,  and  serviceable  to 

Louis  Xiy.,i.  116. 

—  her  conduct  more  correct  than  that 
of  her  sister,  according  to  Rous- 
seau, though  rather  contradicted 
by  Lord  Chesterfield ;  her  uncere- 
monious treatment  of  Rousseau  as 
her  guest,  i.  117. 

Dupin,  Ain^,  highest  in  repute  as  a 
lawyer  in  France ;  his  professional 
gains,  ii.  226-7-8. 

—  enffaeed  in  a  transaction  of  a 
doiu)tlul  nature,  as  explained  in 
the  banking  corrmondence  of  La- 
fitte  &  Co.  with  Cfoutts  &  C^.,  ii. 
229. 

Duplessis  Momai,  notice  of  his  lea- 
dership of  the  Hugjuenots ;  called 
the  Ciuvinist  Pope,  i.  380. 

Dupuy,  Napoleon's  master  at  Brienne, 
and  subsequently  his  librarian  at 
La  Malmaison,  ii.  393. 

—  his  letters  to  Napoleon,  iL  396. 
Dupuis,   author  of   '*L'Origine  de 

Tous   les   Cultes;"   resolves   the 
Christian  doctrines  into  mere  Zodi- 
acal symbols,  ii.  207. 
Dupuytren,  Dr.,  origin  of  his  great 
fortune,  ii.  226-6. 
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Duifort,  two  of  the  family  Knights 
of  the  Garter;  mention  of  the 
family  by  Froiaaard;  the  Earl  of 
Feyershamof  thatfkmily;  Bakes 
de  Duras  in  Francet  ii.  286. 


£ 


Ebert,  the  beat  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  editions  of  the  Bible,  i. 
429-435. 
—  his  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 

Welch  Bible,  i.  445  n. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1698  to  1686,  an 
example  of  catholic  toleration,  for 
87  years,  not  followed  by  England, 
ii.26. 
'—  criminally  alike,  and  impolitically 
Inroken  hj  Louis  XTV.    The  refu- 
gees receiTcd  kindly  by  James  n. ; 
Lord  Brougham's  error  of  the  date, 
ii.  203. 
Educational  Institutions  —  remarks 
on,  with  reference  to  moral  and 
religious  training,  i.  3. 
Efiemmates,  some  distinguished  in 

war,  such  as  Narses,  ii.  277. 
Egmont,  Count,  notice  of  his  death, 

i.  836. 
Eldon,  Lord,  his  mistake  in  his  state- 
ment respecting  the  Buke  of  Wel- 
lington's first  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Lords  mvested  with  all 
the  titles  of  the  Peerage,  ii.  98  n. 
Elizabeth,  the  '*  Virgin  Queen,"  her 
different  conduct  towards  England 
and  Ireland;  her  jealousy  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  superior  beauty ; 
har  hatred  of  Phihp  II.,  though 
not  much  dissimilar  in  despotic 
character  from  him,  to  whom  she 
owed  her  safety  during  her  sister 
Mary's  reiffu,  ii.  6'6. 
Elizabeth,  Madame,  sister  of  Louis 
XIY.,  an  angelic  being ;  her  execu- 
tion, ii.  248. 
Elmore,   Mr.  Alfred,    the    painter 
alluded  to  by  O'ConneU  in  O'Neill 
Daunt's  ''Personal  Recollections," 
ii.  100. 
Eloquence,  Parliamentary,  of  little 
merit   in  England,   according  to  | 
Hume,  until  ahortly  before  the 
reign  of  George  lU. ;  afterwards 
brilliant,  ii.  181-2. 
Em^irants,  Irish  and  French,  ii.  19. 
Eiiffhien,  Buke  of,  his  murder,  Uie 
dee|Met  stain  on  Napoleon's  memo- 
ry, li.  271. 
England,  Church  o^  her  sul 


to  the  State  on  the  question  of 
marriage;  the  creature  and  docile 
serrant  of  the  State  in  erery  res- 
pect, ii.  177. 
English,  Infidels,  enumerated,  i.  3.  ^ 

—  mtolerance  and  misrule,  in  i^ypli- 
cation  to  Catholic  Ireland,  i.  16. 

Episcopius,  his  advocacy  of  reUgions 
liberty  referred  to  bv  Hallam ;  con- 
demned for  it  by  tne  CalTinists  of 
Holland,  i.  197. 

Erasmus,  The  New  Testament,  first 

Syiblished  in  the  original  by  him  at 
asil  in  1616;  though  prerionsly 
printed,  but  not  issued  fit>m  the 
press ;  it  does  not  contain  the  paa- 
aage  of  the  three  celestial  witnesses ; 
subsequent  editions,  i.  431-8. 

—  his  sarcasm  on  Apostate  Catholic 
Priests  i.  614. 

Estienne,  Henr}'  Stephens,  his  "Apo- 
lo^e  d'Herodote,^  U.  38. 

—  his  Thesaurus  LingusB  Qrvcae,  iL 
826. 

Bug^e,  Prince  of  Saroy,  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  22. 

—  the  son  of  Olympia  Mandni  by 
the  Count  of  Soissons,  ii.  J380-1. 

Euler,  held  the  European  sceptre  in 
ma^ematics ;  no  Infidel ;  his  works 
interpolated  by  Condorcet  to  make 
him  appear  hostile  to  christiamty» 
ii.  433-436. 

Executioner,  Public  (see  Hangman.) 


Family  names ;  disquisition  on  them ; 
some  being  unseemly  in  expression, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  changOt 
and  others  of  singular  accordanoe 
with  the  character  of  their  bearers, 
as  Grotius,  (or  Oreat,)  Fabiusy 
Maximut,  &c.,  i.  293-4  n. 

Fanaticism  religious,  effects  of ;  the 
first  recorded  private  murder  insti* 

fated  by  it,  and  committed  by* 
^rotestant,  i.  40. 

—  an  Arab  fanatic  assassinated  Gen- 
eral Kleber,  in  1800,  u.  667. 

Fathers,  Holy,  first  and  best  editionfl 
of  their  works  due  to  Catholics; 
the  Benedictine  most  Tslned ;  com* 
parison  between  them  and  Engltfh 
and  German  editions ;  enumemtioa 
of  their  works  edited  by  the  Bene- 
dictines, i.  437-8. 

Feltrer  (Clarke)  Buke  of,  his  report 
upon  the  Iiisn  Brigade,  of  which 
he  had  been  an  officer,  ii,  48*9. 
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Feltre,  (Oaike)  Duke  of,  acconnt  of 

him,  ii.  64. 
Female  teducdon,  fiction  of  law  as 

to  it,  ii.  369. 
"FiitSion,  hiB  Latin  composition ;  the 

respect  paid  him  by  Marlborough, 

L878. 
Ferdinand,  Emperor,  his  reference  of 

points  in    controyersy,   aAer  the 

close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 

George    Cassander,  discussed,    i. 

189. 
Fermat,  a  magistrate  of  Toulouse, 

and  afterwards  a  distinguished  man 

of  science,  ii.  436 
Frrersham,  Earl  of,  his  connexion 

with  Turenne;  fidelity  to  James 

n.,  ii.  204-6. 
Fictions  of  Law;  money  made  the 

measure  and  reparation  of  offences 

by,  u.  869. 
Fisher,  Bishop,  his  execution,  i.  442. 
Fitzgerald,  Noble  Family  of,  in  Lre- 

land,  L  326. 

—  Lady  Edward,  account  of  her  Ta- 
garies,  ii.  646. 

FitKibbon,  John,  the  elder,  his  early 

lifi ;  anecdote  respecting  him  at 

Paris,  in  company  with  Dr.  Anket- 

tle,  116-16. 
-^  his  acquired  fortune ;  his  death ; 

his  adyocacy  of  firee  trade  in  1771, 

ii.  117-18. 
mtamaco,    H.   de,   combination  of 

Irish  names  in  the  **  Bureau  d'Es- 

prit,"  a  French  comedy,  ii.  3. 
Fleetwood,  his  "Chronioon  Precio- 

sum,"  i.  418. 
Fonfrdde,  Boyer,  one  of  the  Oiron- 

din  membm  of  the  French  Con- 

Tention,  yoted for  the  Kins's  death ; 

his  uncle  eminent  as  a  dancer,  ii, 

192.    (See  2Vvur»»«.post.) 
Fox,  his  bad  French,  according  to 

Napoleon,  i.  77* 

—  named  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute  in  the  department  of 
Science,  in  place  of  that  of  litera- 
ture, ii.  482. 

Fontaine,  his  eminence  as  a  mathe- 
matician, ii.  436. 

Fontanes,  Grand  Master  of  the  XJni- 
Tersity ;  the  author's  early  friend ; 
a  genuine  christian,  although  the 
personal  friend  of  D' Alembert ;  his 
eloquent  speech  in  1800  on  the 
death  of  Was)iingtoii,  i.  481. 

—  his  christian  death,  ii.  481. 
Fontenelle,  a  centenarian ;  his  allmd 

dilute  with  Diderot ;  impoeaibi&ty 
of  ita  oecunence,  L  82, 


Fontenelle,  his  friendly  feeling  to* 
wards  Ensland,  i.  83. 

—  does  justice  to  Newton,  i.  33. 

-^  inferior  to  Diderot  in  English 
literature,  i.  36. 

—  his  opinion  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ;"  speculation  as  to  the 
author,  i.  419  ft. 

-^  his  preference  of  the  title  of  Aca- 
demician to  all  honors,  iL  482. 

Foreigners,  claims  of,  before  a  French 
Court,  ii.  227  n. 

Forkel,  J.  N.,  his  history  of  music 
recommended,  iL  663. 

Forster,  Nathaniel,  his  Hebrew  Bible 
in  1760,  i.  466. 

Fortification,  (of  Capitals,)  opinions 
as  to  its  advantage  by  Alison,  and 
its  disadvantage  by  the  ancients,  i. 
246-7-8. 

Foscolo,  Ugo,  his  preference  of  Bcrni 
to  Ariosto ;  his  criticism  of  Italian 
poets,  i.  204. 

Fouch^,  his  memoirs  quoted  by 
Alison,  though  proved  to  be  spu- 
rious, i.  263. 

—  Lord  Brougham's  errors  respecting 
him,  ii.  221-2. 

—  his  advance  from  a  professorship 
to  be  minister  of  Police,  and  other 
high  stations;  also,  Duke  of 
Otranto,  ii.  236-6. 

Fourichon,  M.,  his  marriage   with 

Miss  M'Leod,  u.  73.       . 
France,  frivorably  described  by  Mac- 

chlavelli,  i.  317. 
-;-  Northern  and  Southern  eminent 

men  of^  compared,  i.  236. 

—  the  Prime  Ministers  of,  since  the 
restoration,  have  for  the  most  part 
been  from  the  South ;  their  names 
stated,  i.  236-6-7. 

—  Philosophers  oi;  Northern  and 
Southern,  passed  in  review,  i* 
237. 

—  orators  of,  Southern  superior,  L 
337-8. 

—  Poets  of;  pre-eminence  of  those  of 
the  North  over  the  South,  L  238. 

—  reckons  thirty-three  kings,  from 
Hugh  Capet  in  987,  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, inclusively,  ii.  233. 

—  Kmg  of,  never  supposed  to  die ; 
historical  anecdote  respecting  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  ii.  188-9. 

—  Johnson's  visit  to,  of  small  literary 
result,  ii.  832. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  his  habitual 
oath,  i.  824. 

—  error  of  Montesquieu  relatiTe  to 
him,  t  824, 
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FrandBy  Sir  Philip,  his  anthorahip  of 
JoniiiB  the  most  prohaUe  hitherto 
adduced,  ii  107. 

Franklin,  hia  character  as  a  scientific 
and  pnblic  man,  ii.  236. 

—  the  lAtin  line,  *'  Eripuit  cado  fnl* 
mcai,"  &c.,  applied  to  him,  traced 
to  its  source,  ii.  463. 

Fraser  Tytler,  his  history  of  Edward 

and  MazT  quoted,  and  some  errors 

indicated,  i.  173. 
Frederick  Uie  Great,'  held  for  some 

time  a  prisoner  hj  the  au^thor'a 

unde,  i.  72. 

—  some  anecdotea  of,  i.  74. 

—  discourages  the  cidtnre  of  his  na^ 
tlTe  tongue,  i.  75. 

—  his  retort  to  a  French  envoy,  iL  91 . 

—  his  remark  oonoeming  Louis  XTV. 
and  the  latter's  conquests,  iL  209. 

—  his  poetic  mania,  iL  211. 

—  lus  determination  not  to  suffer 
defeat,  iL  216. 

—  his  seizure  of  Silesia ;  his  *'  Anti- 
Machiavel ;"  his  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  Machiavers  principles  m 
Prussian  policy,  iL  445-6-7. 

—  his  flattery  of  D'Alembert,  ii.  446. 
French,  Cidendar,  i.  316. 

—  Courts  of  Law,  quite  as  tedious  as 
the  English,  L  319. 

—  claims,  allowed  the  English  suf> 
ferers,  in  1815,  L  144. 

French,  Mr.  his  Latin  translation  of 
Telemachus,  approved  of  by  Lord 
Brougham,  ii.  66. 

Frenchman,  the  title  not  coveted  by 
Napoleon  in  1789,  though  subse- 
quent] v  his  boast,  ii.  394. 

Froissara,  his  character  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  overlooks  we  mistakes 
of  Johnes'  translation,  i.  330  n. 

—  his  account  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond's visit  to  Ireland  in  1394 ;  his 
strange  names  of  Irish  Kings,  ii.  27. 

Funerab,  those  of  Germanicus  and 
Kapoleon  compared,  i.  393-4. 

Fnrstenberg,  Cardinal,  error  of  Mr. 
O'  Conor  respecting  his  relationship 
toLouisXiY.,  iL21. 

Fust,  imputation  of  Sorcery  against 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  cheap 
sale  of  his  Bible  in  1462,  caused 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  i.  417. 
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Gabrielle,lA  Belle»her  death,  i.  403. 

Galileo,  his   condemnation   by  the 

Inquisition  by  no  means  so  harshly 


pursued  as  generally  reported.  Had 
br.  Buckland  lived  and  published 
the  same  opinions  twohundied  and 
forty  years  ago  in  England,  his  pun- 
ishment wcmld  have  been  at  least 
as  severe,  L  180. 

—  his  trial  compared  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's,  u.  281. 

Oallican  Church,  its  reception  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Counol  of  T^ent, 
and  reference  to  various  French 
authors  as  to  its  discipline,  L  184*6. 

Galway,  (Ruvigny)  'EkA  oi,  his  ori- 
gin ;  his  subMquent  history  ;  Pe- 
p^  and  Evelyn  referred  to  as  to 
his  courtly  manners ;  his  death  and 
extinction  of  the  title,  i.  404. 

Garrick,  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Pdham 
after  this  statesman's  death,  L  324. 

—  his  compliment  to  Johnson  on  his 
dictionary,  ii.  324-5. 

Garter,  order  of  the,  French  Knights 
of,  i.  405. 

—  Knights  of,  claims  of  foreigners  Ibr 
the  distinction,  iL  285. 

Gascon  Pobtrt,  the  anther's  early 

fiuniliarity  with,  ii.  193. 
Gobelin,  Le  Court  de,  his  merits  aa 

an  author,  i.  495. 

—  head  of  the  Calvinist  Communion 
in  France ;  persecution  of  the  Ca- 
tholic PriesUiood  by  his  successor 
Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  L  496. 

Gbnbalooibs,  F&bnch,  M.  De  St. 
AUais'  works  discussed,  L  299. 

—  Roman,  several  authors  quoted  on 
the  subject,  L  356-7. 

—  Greek,  ibid, 

—  Roman,  ibid. 

Genealogists,   their   fabrications   in 

ancient  and  modem  times,  L  325. 
Geneva,  D' Alembert's  opinion  of  the 

state  of  reli|^on,  and  evidences  of 

the  spirit  of  mtolerance  there ;  Mr. 

S.  Laing's    similar  statement,  L 

463. 
Genlis,    Madame   de,  her  letter  to 

Louis  Philippe,  when   Duke   of 

Orleans,  in  1796,  ii.  206. 

—  a  Canoness  at  seven  years  old,  ii. 
440-1. 

—  whether  the  mother  of  Pamela, 
(Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald;)  the 
royal  carriage  attendfed  her  obse- 
quies, ii.  646. 

Gensonn^,  his  pusillanimity  in  vot- 
ing for  the  King's  death;  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  him, 
u.  193. 

Oentilhonmie,  distinction  between  it 
and  nobU,  i.  321. 
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Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  patriarch 
of  European  periodicals ;  tne  origi- 
nal repository  of  most  of  those 
essays ;  the  editor's  constant  kind- 
ness to  the  writer,  i.  461,  and  in 
numerous  other  places. 

Oentilis,  Valentine,  executed  in  the 
Protestant  Canton  of  Berne,  as  a 
heretic,  in  ld66,  i.  537. 

George  I.,  not  comparable  to  Prince 
Albert  in  his  private  life ;  conduct 
to  his  wife ;  his  two  German  mis- 
tresses, ii.  260. 

—  n.,  Uie  last  of  our  kings  who 
commanded  in  person,  and  un- 
furled the  royal  banner  on  the 
battle  field,  as  he  did  at  Gettingen 
in  1743,  u.  52. 

—  III.,  Lord  Brougham's  inaccuracy 
respecting  his  age,  ii.  222-3. 

—  Johnson's  interview  vrith,  ii.  328. 

—  IV.,  a  frequent  guest  at  the  table 
of  Counsellor  M^Namara,  the  mo- 
dem Apicius,  and  consequence  of 
his  inaulgence  in  the  enjoyed 
wines  and  viands  there,  ii.  145. 

—  anecdote,  at  his  own  table,  ii.  284. 
Geography,  Napoleon's  minute  know- 
ledge of,  ii.  403. 

Gerbier,  large  fee  paid  him ;  his  emi- 
nence at  ue  French  bar,  ii.  244. 

Germany,  record  of  Irishmen  distin- 
guished in,  ii.  74. 

Gibbon,  his  birth  and  education,  i.  64. 

—  his  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  i.  64. 

-^  undertakes  to  write  the  "  Age  of 
Sesostris;"  abandonment  of  the 
project,  i.  65, 

—  his  conversion  to  Catholicity ,  i.  66. 

—  his  reception  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  1.  66. 

—  his  studies  at  Lausanne,  and  his 
eventual  infidelity,  i.  68. 

—  proposes  anew  reading  for  a  pas- 
sage in  Livy,  i.  68. 

-*  his  addresses  to  Madlle.  Curchod, 
afterwards  Madame  Necker ;  and  at 
advanced  life,  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner, to  Lady  Elizabeth  Forster, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Devonsliire, 
i.  69. 

—  publishes  his  first  work  in  French, 
i.  73. 

—  his  appointment  to  a  captaincy  in 
the  nulitia,  i.  81. 

—  his  travels,  and  his  arrival  in 
Rome,  i.  8L 

—  fact  suggestive  of  undertaking  the 
history  of  the  "  Decline  and  raJi,** 
at  Rome,  i.  82. 


Gibbon,  resumes  his  literary  yiews^ 
i.  82. 

—  publishes  his  fiist  work  in  KngTiah 
on  the  descent  of  ^neasto  the 
infernal  regions,  i.  83. 

—  his  silence  in  Parliament,  i.  83, 
— publishes  the  first  volume  of  his 

history,  and  its  reception  by  the 
public;  sensation  excited  by  the 
15th  and  16th  chapters,  i.  85. 

—  visits  M.  Necker  at  Paris«  L  88. 

—  publishes  second  and  third  yolume 
of  his  history,  i.  90. 

-~  translation  of  his  works,  i.  91. 

—  completion  of  his  history,  i.  91. 

—  singular  facts  concerning  the  com- 
position of  his  work,  i.  92. 

—  acknowledges  the  danger  to  society 
of  withdravring  religious  control, 
i.  92. 

—  cause  of  his  death ;  Ins  person,  i. 
94. 

—  splendor  of  his  style,  and  excel- 
lence of  his  translations,  L  97. 

—  his  occasional,  though  rare,  his- 
torical errors  and  omissions,  but 
general  defect  of  eleyated  senti- 
ments, or  delicacy  of  thought  and 
language,  i.  98. 

^-  his  re&rence  to  Ireland,  and  **  Mi- 
lesian Colony,"  ii.  3. 

—  attacks  religion  more  constmc- 
tiyely  than  explicitly,  ii.  160. 

Gil  Bias,  rival  claims  of  France  and 
Spain  to  its  nationality,  ii.  44. 

Girondins,  the,  their  yotes  for  the 
King's  death,  ii.  193. 

-—  the  author's  meeting  fourteen  of 
them  at  his  banker's  table  in  May, 
1793,  at  Paris,  of  whom  thirteen, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
fell  under  the  revolutionary  axe, 
and  some  of  whose  executions  he 
vritnessed,  ii.  194. 

Girouettes,  Dictionnaire  des,  curious 
and  entertaining ;  Napoleon's  opi- 
nion of  it,  i.  390. 

Gleim,  J,  G.  L.,  the  Tyrtseus  of  Ger- 
many ;  his  song,  ii.  215. 

Glory,  Martial,  the  idol  of  the  French, 
esteemed  more  than  freedom;  ita 
pernicious  influence  on  the  French 
mind,  as  a  stimulant  to  war,  ii.  405. 

Gobel,  constitutional  bishop^  of  Paris, 
his  abjuration  of  the  Priesthood; 
his  death  by  the  revolutionary  axe, 
and  alieged  repentance,  ii.  365-6. 

Goethe,  his  tragedy-  of  £gmont,i. 
386-7. 

—  his  position  at  Saxe  Weimar ;  his 
high  estimate  of  Shaksperei  ii.  284. 
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Goldsmith,  his  yeracity  impeached, 
1.  31. 

—  his  depreciation  of  mathematics, 
ii.  437. 

Gorham  case;  or  the  controversy 
on  baptismal  regeneration,  though 
most  clearly  a  theological  ques- 
tion, determined  by  a  lay  tribunal, 
▼iz:  the  Privy  Council, 'i.  617. 

Grangeneuve,  an  exception  to  the 
other  Girondins,  not  naving  voted 
for  the  King's  death,  u.  193. 

Grattan,  H.,  Jun.,  his  doubtful  charge 
against  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  his 
lim  of  his  father ;  some  errors  in 
the  same  biography  indicated,  ii. 
647.. 

GbBBN,  his    "  BlABT  OF  ▲  LOVEB  OP 

LiTsa^TUitB  i*'  its  errors,  though 
generally  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive, ii.  649. 
Gregoire,  Abb^,  constitutional  bishop 
of  Blois ;  refutation  of  Mr.  White's 
statement  respecting  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  ministry,  though  a 
conforming  priest ;  his  services  to 
literature ;  founder,  in  a  great  de- 

§ree,  of  the  National  Institute;  his 
ving  words  expressive  of  his  soli- 
citude for  the  negroes,  ii.  364-6-6. 

Gregory,  Mr.  Donald,  his  "  History 
of  the  Western  Isles,"  i.  445. 

Gresset,  quotation  from  his  **yert. 
Vert  ;**  his  scruples  for  its  produc- 
tion; Rousseau  8  interview  with 
him ;  Robespierre's  prize  eulogy 
of  him,  ii.  364. 

Gretorex  family ;  their  denial  of  their 
kinsman's  authorship  of  Junius, 

u.  107. 

Grimaldi,  the  family  of;  its  tiUes  of 
Monaco  and  Valentinois;  Lord 
Brougham's  inadvertence  respect- 
ing it,  ii.  117-18. 

Groom  of  the  Stole ;  ludicrous  blun- 
der rdative  to  the  office,  ii.  644. 

Grosley,  M.  J.  P. ;  his  refutation  of 
St.  Real's  storr  of  the  **  Conspi-  I 
racy  of  Venice,    passed  in  review, 
i.  262-3-7. 

Guesclin,  Bertrand  du.  Constable  of 
France ;  lus  ignorance  of  reading 
and  writing  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, like  other  nobles  of  the  time, 
i.  416. 

Guicciardini,  Ludovico,  Hallam  mis- 
takes him  for  Francis,  his  uncle  the 
liistorian,  i.  201-2. 

—  Francis,  the  second  part,  or  con- 
tinuation of  his  history,  much  infe- 
rior, ii.  667. 


Guillotin,  Doctor,  (from  whom  is 
derived  the  name  of  the  French 
instrument  of  death,)  his  family 
known  to  the  author ;  his  personal 
history;  providential  escape  from 
being  the  victim  of  his  own  instru- 
ment ;  his  death  in  1814,  ii.  294^. 

Guillotine,  death  by ;  whether  more 

gainful  Uian  hanging,  and  whether 
uman  sensation  survives  for  any 
time  its  execution }  tiie  auUiur  s 
first  presence  at  an  execution  by 
it,  ii  493. 

Guise,  the  great  house  of;  their  des- 
cent ;  remarkable  for  a  continuous 
succession  of  eminent  men,  for  five 
generations,  from  1614  to  1664,  the 
period  of  their  extinction,  &c.  i. 
190. 

—  Mary  (of  Guise,)  the  mother  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  ancestor 
of  our  Royal  Family,  refused  inter- 
ment by  the  fanatics  of  Scotland, 
because  a  catholic,  i.  641. 

Guizot,  a  Protestant,  contrasts  the 
oriflin  and  principle  of  Catholicity 
wim  those  of  Protestantism,  quite 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former; 
his  merits  as  a  lecturer,  i.  616. 


Hacket,  William,  executed  as  a 
Brownist  heretic  under  Elizabeth, 
i.  642. 

Hahn-Hahn,  Countess  of^  her  lauda- 
tory remarks  on  Catholic  convents, 
i.  619. 

BEall,  (of  Jamaica)  his  extravagance ; 
his  fieither's  singular  letter,  distin- 
guishing the  French  livre,  and  the 
English  pound,  ii.  241. 

Hallam  ;  his  Int&oduction  to  tbb 
Ltte&abt  History  of  16th,  16th» 
and  17th  centuries,  superior  to 
similar  European  compositions,  L 
168. 

—  his  correspondence  with  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  in  reference  to 
J.  R's  critique,  i.  206-10. 

—  jr.  R's  reply  thereto,  i.  210-13. 

—  on  the  authorship  of  the  "  Turkish 
Spy,"  i.  214. 

—  subject  discussed,  i.  214-16. 

—  authorship  attributed  to  Marana, 
and  partlv,  tiiough  not  wholly, 
his  ;  whether  the  latter  part  be  of 
French  or  English  composition? 
i.  226. 

—  his  observation  on   the  rapidly 
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BQccessivc  changes  of  faith  under 
Henry,  Mary,  Edward,  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  his  implied  estimate  of 
Cranmcr,i.  443. 

—  his  observation  on  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  reformers,  ii.  26. 

—  his  enthusiasm  overruling  his 
dispassionate  judgment  respecting 
Shakspere,  ii.  335. 

Hamilton,  Single  Speech,  his  patro- 
nage of,  and  conduct  towards, 
Burke,  ii.  106. 

—  Count  Anthony,  author  of  the 
«  Memoires  de  urammont,"  edu- 
cated at  Caen,  but  IriBh  by  birth, 
u.  533. 

Hampden,  Rev.  Dr.,  renders  justice 
to  the  Catliolic  Church  in  reference 
to  its  exhortation  to  reading  the 
Bible,  i.  421. 

Hangpnan ;  the  melancholy  office  held 
by  the  family,  Sanson,  in  Paris 
considerably  over  two  centuries; 
the  last  forfeited  his  place  by  iusol- 
yencyin  1842 ;  his  father  executed 
the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Hobespierre,  Danton,  &c. ;  the 
grandiather  executed  the  King,  for 
whom  he  had  an  expiatory  mass 
annually  celebrated,  ii.  248. 

Hannibal;  native  of  Algeria;  des- 
cription of  him  by  Justin;  his 
temperate  habits,  and  laudable 
forbearance  in  respect  to  his  female 
captives ;  unsurpassed,  perhaps 
unequalled,  as  a  military  com- 
mander, ii.  277> 

Harcourt,  Count  of,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  account  of  him, 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
among  the  French  Ambassadors  in 
England;  the  relative  of  Charles 
the  First,  i.  396. 

Hardiman,  Mr.,  his  history  of  Gal- 
way,  ii.  164. 

Hardouin,  Father,  his  literary  hallu- 
cination respecting  the  productions 
of  antiquity ;  lus  edition  of  Pliny ; 
his  epitaph,  and  its  authorship,  u. 
523-6. 

Harleian,  Catalogue,  Johnson's  par- 
ticipation in  the  compilation  of  it ; 
should  have  been  composed  by 
Haittaire  ;  the  noblest  collection 
ever  formed  by  an  individual,  up 
to  its  ovnier's  time;  though  not 
productiye,  at  auction,  even  of  the 
cost  of  the  binding,  ii.  320. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  estimate  of 
Johnson's  powers  of  conversation, 
u.  315-16. 


Hayes,  Sir  John,  a  physician ;  anec- 
aotc  of  his  yisit  to  Limerick ;  his 
parents,  ii.  146-7. 

Heber,  Bishop,  his  abortive  and 
misapplied  efforts  to  convert  the 
Patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
i.  416  n. 

Hebert;  a  revolutionary  miscreant; 
his  odious  accusation  of  Marie  An- 
toinette ;  his  allusion  to  Louis  the 
Sixteenth's  daughter,  ii.  305. 

Helena,  St.,  Island  of;  contrast  be- 
tween the  French  and  Portuguese 
reports  of,  ii.  408. 

H^nault ;  his  history  of  France ;  his 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  Lrish 
troops  in  France,  ii.  24. 

—  enxmieration  by  him  of  the  Go- 
yemors  of  Provinces  who  nobly 
refused  to  execute  the  mandates  of 
Charles  IX.,  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots,  ii.  170, 

Hennessy,  Richard,  his  statement  to 
the  author,  that  it  was  in  the  Irish 
Brigade  he  learned  the  Irish  lan- 
guage; anecdote  respecting  his 
meeting  vrith  Captain  O' Council; 
establishment,  by  nis  son  James,  of 
the  mercantile  house  at  Cognac,  ii. 
51-2. 

Henry  m.  of  France,  his  answer  to 
Gregory  Xm.  and  to  the  Clergy 
respecting  the  dogmas  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Council  of  Trent,  i. 
179. 

—  his  mignons  firais^,  i.  323. 

—  his  assassination  in  1689,  i.  193. 
Henry  IV. ;  his  exclamation  upon 

the  assassination  of  St.  Mesgrin; 
his  boast  of  descent,  as  the  first 
gentleman  of  his  kingdom,  i.  323-4. 

—  nis  only  wound,  i.  389. 

—  his  marriage  with  Marearet  of 
Valois,  and  its  invalidity ;  his  cha- 
racter by  Sismondi ;  ma  conversa- 
tions with  Sully  respecting  a  wife ; 
his  opinion  ox  German  women, 
were  he  to  marry  one,  ii.  170-4. 

Henry  YIH.  of  England,  cause  of  his 
marriage  being  pronoimced  indis- 
soluble, ii.  169. 

—  assertion  of  Hallam,  that  a  double 
marriage  had  been  permitted  to 
him  by  Pope  Clement  VH.,  dis- 
cussed and  refuted  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
u.  261. 

Heretics ;  laws  against  them ;  exe- 
cuted by  burning,  or  other  inflic- 
tions of  death,  in  Protestant  En- 
gland, whose  eighth  article  of  her 
thirty-nine,  adopting  the   Atha* 
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nasian  creed,  withholds  saltation 
from  an  uncatholic  or  dissentient 
communions,  i.  602,  504,  542. 

—  the  law  "  de  Hseretico  Comburen- 
do,"  not  repealed  'till  1678;  and 
deeply  penal  laws  continued  unre- 
Toked  eyen  later,  in  most  Protes- 
tant countries,  i.  500. 

Herodotus ;  quotation  from  him  in 
application  to  the  Milesians,  ii.  4. 

Hesnault;  his  soimet  **de  I'Avor- 
ton,"  &c.,  ii.  383-4. 

Highlands ;  change  of  religion  there 
by  force,  two  centuries  before  the 

Sublication  of  the  Bible;  Boswell's 
ohnson  quoted  to  show  how  ad- 
yerse  government  was  to  provide 
the  people  with  a  translation  in 
Erse,  their  native  tongue,  in  order 
not  to  encourage  its  use,  i.  445. 

Hilaire,  M.  Georooi  St. ;  the  succes- 
sor of  Cuvier;  his  friendship  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  shel- 
ter of  him  in  February,  1831,  from 
popular  outrage,  ii.  431. 

Historical  Sources  of  Information  ; 
numerous  Parisian  ones  mentioned 
for  the  history  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
i.  410. 

History ;  Irish,  unknown  to  Europe 
except  through  hostile  EngUsh  hb- 
torians ;  comparison  between  Hume 
on  Ireland,  and  Polybius  and  Livy 
on  the  Punic  wars ;  the  former 
never  citing  an  Irish  authority,  nor 
the  latter  a  Carthaginian  one,  thus 
depriving  the  worla  of  a  fair  view 
of  national  history ;  prices  brought 
by  newly  discovered  books,  on  the 
catholic  side  of  Irish  history ;  one 
sold  Inr  the  author  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish IdCuseum,  ii.  45-46-47. 

Hoche,  his  expedition  against  Ireland 
defeated  by  the  elements;  his  vrish 
to  establish  a  republic  there,  ii.  10. 

Hoey,  Miss,  her  marriage  at  Bor- 
deaux with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  anecdote  respecting  her 
sister  Jenny,  ii.  254. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  error,  as  well  as 
Southey's,  in  confounding  the  too 
celebrated  duke  of  Alva  with  the 
duke,  his  grandson,  the  benefactor 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  ii.  281. 

Holland,  the  only  country,  with  some 
cities  of  Germany,  where  the  Bible 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  preceded  the 
Keformation,  i.  451-2. 

—  increase  of  Catholicism  there,  i. 
453. 

Homer,  generally  ackilowledged  the 


first  of  poets,  as  he  is  the  most 
ancient — "the  first  in  birth,  the 
first  in  fame ;"  the  Florentine  edi- 
tion of,  printed  in  1488,  being  the 
Editio  Princeps,  i.  456. 

Honan,  Mr.  Michael,  his  report  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  speech,  at  Water* 
ford,  U.  118-19. 

Horace,  a  passage  in  his  Ars  Poetico, 
(verse  128,)  "  Difficile  est  proprie 
communia  dicere,"  a  subject  of 
controversy  between  the  Marquis 
de  S^vign^  and  the  learned  Dacier, 
i.  337. 

—  his  precept  on  translations  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  translators  of  the 
English  Bible,  yarious  inaccura- 
cies of  which  are  pointed  out,  and 
comparison  with  the  Vulgate  and 
other  versions,  i.  425-6. 

Home,  Count,  notice  of  his  descent 
from  the  Montmorency  family,  un- 
known to  Watson,  the  historian  of 
Philip  II.,  who  put  him  to  death, 
i.  335. 

—  Rev.  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  i.  420. 

—  his  unjust  depreciation  of  Father 
Houbisant's  labors,  i.  433. 

—  his  fuse  reference  exposed ;  his 
dates  followed  in  the  comparison 
of  the  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Protestant  countries,  and 
the  publication  of  popular  or  ver- 
nacular versions  of  the  Bible, 
showing,  on  the  authority  of  a  zea- 
lous protestant  minister,  the  prio- 
rity of  the  former,  i.  434-40. 

Houbigant,  Father,  his  Hebrew  Bible 
most  justly  esteemed,  i.  433. 

Houdetot,  Madame  de,  Bousseau's 
passion  for  her ;  his  only  genuine 
one ;  her  lauded  virtue,  having  had 
hut  one  lover — a  circumstance  much 
more  infrequent  than  having  many, 
ii.  372. 

Houssaie,  Amelot  de  la,  his  tranala* 
tion  of  the  ^*  Squittino,"  i.  266. 

Hfosvitha ;  a  Nim  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; her  works,  (Nuremb.  1501, 
folio,)  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary monument  of  mediarval 
literature,  i.  465. 

Hudibras ;  translation  of;  D'Israeli's 
error  respecting  the  indecency  of 
numerous  passages,  ii.  517. 

Huguenots,  the,  were  regularly  repre- 
sented at  the  Court  of  Elizabetn  of 
England;  **  a  positive  imperium  in 
impcrio;"  and  Elizabeth's  conduct 
to  her  own  disaffected  subjects. 
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thus  contrasted  with  her  encou- 
ragement of  the  rebellious  Hugue- 
nots, who,  Mr.  Macaulay  asserts, 
in  the  short  space  of  nine  years, 
1560  to  1669,  gave  more  trouble 
to  the  French  monarchy  than  the 
catholics  had  given  in  England  for 
above  two  centuries,  (Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review,) 
i.  378,  604. 

—  their  just  complaints  known  to 
the  author,  ii.  25. 

—  comparison  between  their  suffer- 
ings and  those  of  the  Irish,  ii.  26. 

Hume,  David,  (of  Wedderbum,)  his 
treatise  on  an  Union  with  Scot- 
land, printed  in  1639,  discussed ; 
the  Union  with  Ireland  referred  to, 
i.  220  n. 

Hume,  David,  (the  historian,)  his 
evidence  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
was  not  the  result  of  reason  and 
reflection,  i.  458. 

—  description  of  his  person ;  his  quar- 
rel witti  Rousseau,  i.  96. 

—  his  inattention  to  Latin  prosody, 
ii.  345. 

Huniadcs ;  John  Corvinus,  the  words 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  "  Homo  mis- 
sus a  Deo  cui  nomen  erat  Joannet,** 
applied  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  and  others,  (see 
also  vol.  i.,  page  291,)  ii.  555. 

Hussey,  family  of.  Barons  of  Gaul- 
trim,  (not  of  royal  creation,)  anec- 
dote relative  to,  i.  332. 

Humboldt,  Baron  Yon,  his  Kosmos 
referred  to,  ii,  436. 

Hymns  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  their 
authors,  i.  482,  &c. 


Illegitimates,  Royal,  many  passed  in 
review,  i.  349. 

—  several  celebrated  ones  enumera- 
ted ;  some  curious  facts  stated,  i. 
351-3. 

Imitation  of  Christ;  an  admirable 
book,  only  inferior  to  the  Gospel ; 
its  authorship  and  editions  discuss- 
ed at  length  in  several  pages,  par- 
ticularly at  ii.  341.  But  see  the 
word  ICempis  (post.) 

Impostoribus,  de  Tribus;  some  ac- 
count of  that  base  forgery,  ii.  518. 

Industry,  necessary  to  the  culture  of 
genius,  ii.  406. 

Lies  de  Castro,  wife  of  Peter  I.,  King 


of  Portugal :  her  death,  and  inno- 
I  cence  proved  after  it,  as  patheti- 
cally suns  by  Camoens,  ii.  262. 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  Lothario  -de 
Frasinando,  one  of  the  greatest 
that  filled  the  Roman  See ;  whose 
history  has  been  so  impartially 
written  by  Frederic  Hurter,  (1834, 
3  vols.  8vo.)  i.  359. 

—  reputed  author  of  some  Church 
hymns,  i.  359. 

Inquisition,  its  origin  and  sphere  of 
action  always  accompanied  with 
expressions  of  abhorrence,  when 
mentioned  in  these  volumes,  i. 
528-9. 

—  Morellet's  publication  respecting 
it ;  its  similitude  to  the  crimiiiiu 
code  of  France,  and  even  of  Eng- 
land. In  fact,  under  less  odious 
names,  similar  engines  of  religious 
persecution,  or  tyrannous  rule,  un- 
der the  veil  of  religion,  existed  in 
every  nation,  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, like  our  Star  Chamber,  High 
Commission  Court,  &c.,  ii.  367  and 
497. 

Interpolations,  a  curious  instance 
pointed  out  in  a  work  during  Napo- 
leon's reign,  as  if  prophetic  of  his 
singular  career,  i.  251. 

Ireland ;  her  resistance  to  the  will  and 
example  of  England  in  religious 
worship,  and  its  conwquenceB,  L 
446. 

—  conferred  the  imperial  title  on  the 
crown  of  England,  as  declared  by 
the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1417> 
i.  473. 

—  as  represented  by  Tacitas  on  the 
first  century,  compared  to  Britain, 
ii.  79,  &c. 

—  not  altogether  slumbering  in  the 
race  of  civilisation,  ii.  37. 

—  Johnson's  reproval  of  its  misrule, 
and  his  opinion  upon  the  Union  ; 
corruption  the  chief  agent  in  pro- 
ducing the  Union ;  comparison 
with  the  Union  of  Scotland ;  anti- 
cipated prospect  of  its  ultimate  be- 
nefit ;  conduct  of  England  towards 
the  countrv,  ii.  338-39-40-41. 

— >  Duke  of,  the  first  dukedom  created 
(not  of  royal  blood,)  conferred  on 
Robert  de  Vere,  ii,  219. 

Inisu  Oak,  used  partly  in  the  con- 
struction of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
in  the  earliest  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  ii.  156-7. 

Irish  language,  whether  the  same  as 
the  Punic  in  Plautus,  ii.  255. 
4a 
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Imh  Press,  its  early  prodactians ; 
author's  researches  about  it,  i.  174. 

—  Statute  Laws,  penal  restrictioiis 
enforced  b^  them,  characterised  by 
Burke  as  impious,  i.  612. 

—  The  people,  too  divided  in  objects 
to  act  in  concert  against  the  En- 
glish, iL  9. 

—  titles,  conferred  by  the  English 
crown,  considered  by  the  Irish  de- 
grading to  their  chieftains,  ii.  271. 

Iron  Mask,  refiitation  of  his  alleged 
parentage,  which  altogether  is  most 
uncertain,  as  well  as  the  real  per- 
son, i.  218. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip,  II. ;  her 
history,  ii.  627-8. 

—  her  claim  to  the  English  as  well 
as  to  the  French  crown,  ii.  629. 

—  Governess  of  the  Low  Countries, 
ii.  629. 

—  cause  of  her  applied  name  (Isa- 
bel) to  discolored  linen,  ii.  629. 

Italy  centre  of  civilization,  repelled 
the  alleged  reform  of  religion,  i. 
466. 


James  I.,  it  was  not  his  design,  nor 
that  of  the  translators,  that  the 
Bible  should  be  without  note  or 
comment;  the  heading  of  each 
chapter  being,  in  fact,  a  nmning 
commentary,  i.  422. 

—  how  he,  tlie  shame  alike  of  man- 
hood and  royalty,  was  addressed 
by  the  English  translators  of  the 
Bible,  i.  424. 

—  how  designated  by  Henry  lY.  of 
France,  i.  477. 

—  more  fisminine  than  Elizabeth,  i. 
263. 

James  II.,  kis  ingratitude  and  iigus- 
tice  to  Ireland,  ii.  17. 

—  remarks  on  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  Mm  and  William  111, 
ii.  84. 

—  his  conduct  in  Ireland,  ii.  86. 

—  the  unseemly  epithet  applied  to 
him  by  the  Irisn,  in  their  native 
tongue,  ii.  86. 

—  some  account  of  his  early  life,  dis- 
tinguished by  naval  talent  and 
courage,  ii.  89. 

—  his  mendly  reception  of  Hugue- 
not exUes  from  France,  ii.  206. 

Jasmin,  a  hairdresser  of  Agen ;  notice 

JaSKIK,    a    HA.IIIDBB88BB    07  AOBN ; 

notice  of  his  pooms  in  the  Gascon 
dialect,  ii.  293-4. 


Jeffrey,  Mr.,  his  fee  in  the  Qoeens- 

bury  case,  iL  244. 
Jesuits,  persecution  of  them,  iL  6  n. 

—  protected  by  the  able,  though 
infidd  Sovereigns  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  for  the  benefit  of  their  sub- 
jects* education,  while  persecuted 
and  outraged  by  the  enthroned 
mass  of  imotcy,  who  reigned  in 
the  South ;  their  educational  sys- 
tem preferred  to  aU  existing  in  his 
day,  by  Bacon,  ii.  464. 

—  their  missions  praised  by  all  Pro- 
testants, ii.  639. 

Jews,  their  Old  Testament  pre-names 
recommended  to  be  changed  by 
Napoleon,  ii.  228  n. 

Jobert,  Father,  his  work  on  medals 

S'ven  by  author   to   Archbishop 
agee,  ii.  290-1. 
Johnson,  his  opinion  of  Candide  ;  his 
estimate  of  Voltaire,  i.  23. 

—  a  stem  assertor  of  truth,  i.  32. 

—  his  contemporaries,  and  biogra- 
phers, ii.  312. 

—  fortunate  in  his  acquaintance  with 
Boswell ;  though  of  wayward  ha- 
bits, and  rough  of  temper,  in 
general  result,  has  issued  unscathed 
nrom  the  most  searchins  ordeal  in 
character  and  principle,  li.  315. 

—  his  parentage ;  his  visit  to  Queen 
Anne,  at  three  years  of  age ;  lus 
entrance  at  Oxford;  his  poverty, 
ii.  316- 17-18. 

—  his  earliest  literary  essays ;  his 
pension  in  1762,  ii.  328. 

—  his  interview  with  the  King  in 
1767,  and  propriety  of  conduct,  U. 
328. 

—  his  English  Dictionary,  the  ground 
work  of  all  others  ;  rapid  in  com- 
position, ii.  329. 

—  journey  to  Scotland,  ii.  331. 

—  commentaries  on  Shakspere,  iL 
334. 

—  dissuades  an  Union  with  Ireland, 
u.  339. 

—  the  common  saying,  "  Faciamus 
periculum  in  corpore,  ^or  rather 
anima,)  vili,"  traced  to  its  source* 
ii.  341. 

—  lives  of  the  Poets,  compared  with 
advantage,  to  aniilagous  publica- 
tions on  the  continent,  ii.  348. 

Josephine,  Empress,  her  first  hus- 
band's birth,  parentage,  history, 
and  execution;  her  own  subse- 
quent conduct,  i.  309-10-16-17- 
18-19-20. 

—  the   annual   celebration   of    her 
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deftth  at  Rttel,  where  she  was 
buried,  attended  by  the  author ;  a 
most  affecting  scene,  in  recollection 
of  her  benevolence,  ii.  20. 

—  her  misstatement  of  age  on  mar- 
rying Bonaparte  in  1796,  and  rea- 
son for  it,  ii.  176. 

—  her  letter  to  Napoleon  on  his  se- 
cond marriage,  ii.  212. 

—  her  benevolence,  a  redeeming 
countexpoise  to  the  errors  of  her 
early  life,  ii.  369. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  Kinj;  of  Spain; 
the  author's  conversation  with  him 
on  the  comparative  eloquence  of 
French  and  English  orators,  i.  348. 

—  his  conviction,  as  stated  to  the 
author,  of  the  eventual  dismember- 
ment of  the  United  States,  ii.  273. 

Junius's  Letters ;  O'Connell's  ascrip- 
tion of  them  to  Edmund  Burke, 
proved  wholly  groundless;  their 
attribution  to  others,  ii.  103-7. 

—  epigraph  of,  Stat  nominia  umbra, 
shewn  to  be  from  Lucan ;  lib.  1.  v. 
135.  ii.  107. 

—  undervalued  by  Lord  Brougham, 
ii.  371. 

Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes,  erroneously 
named  a  marshal  by  Mr.  Alison, 
for  he  never  was  one,  though  called 
so  likewise  by  others,  i.  250. 

Jurieu,  (a  Huguenot  minister,)  his 
claim  of  sanctity  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  ascription  of  extreme 
corruption  to  Protestants,  i.  479. 

Juvenal,  Johnson's  imitation  of  his 
tenth  satire ;  price  it  sold  for ;  Lord 
Brougham's  preference  of  Johnson, 
except  as  to  conclusion,  ii.  322. 


Keatinpf ;  tlie  Cardinal  Cienfuegos,  a 
Jesuit,  resident,  and  most  probably 
bom  in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Irishman  named  Keating,  who, 
sent  very  young  to  Spain,  trans- 
lated his  patronymic  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and,  by  his 
talents,  to  have  raised  himself  to 
that  high  dignity.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Spanish  and  Lish  names  have 
the  same  meaning,  a  hundred  firei, 
Ii  Irish,  w^hich  is  very  doubtful, 
he  was  the  only  Cardinal  from  Ire- 
land of  authentic  creation,  i.  183. 

^-t  Jeoffrey,  the  Irish  historian,  quite 
fabuloua,  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  foreigners,  ii.  47. 


Keating,  Jeofirey,  his  history,  called 
the  History  of  Poets,  in  the  Bio- 
graphic Universelle,  no  doubt  be- 
cause represented  by  the  English 
as  a  tissue  of  fables,  ii.  233. 

—  Sir  Henry,  his  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  in  1816; 
the  author's  near  relative ;  the  first 
Catholic  raised  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
eral, ii.  376. 

Kemble,  John,  anecdote  of  him,  i. 
287. 

Kempis;  Thomas  ^  Mr.  Malone's 
error  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ;" 
Fontenelle's  description  of  the 
work ;  Abb6  de  Ranch's  eulogy  of 
it;  Johnson's  calculation  of  the 
number  of  copies  printed ;  number 
of  the  languages  into  which  the 
book  has  been  translated ;  mutila- 
tion of  the  work  by  Stanhope; 
claims  of  the  authorship  by  the 
different  religious  orders,  ii.  341-3. 
(See  ''Imitation,"  ante.) 

Kilmaine,  Jennings,  an  Irishman; 
Genersd  in  the  French  service ; 
account  of  him ;  his  high  charac- 
ter by  Napoleon,  ii*  61-2-3. 

Kirwan,  Richard,  his  scientific  ac- 
quirements ;  the  author's  acquain- 
tance with  him ;  anecdote  related 
by  him  to  author  of  his  interview 
with  D' Alembert ;  his  controversy 
with  Curran  on  the  Union ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Lavoisier,  whose 
wife  translated  his  work  on  Phlo- 
giston, ii.  151-4. 

Kirwan,  Rev.  Walter,  his  sermon  on 
apostacy,  at  Limerick,  in  1784, 
when  a  Franciscan  Friar;  but  in 
1787t  he  apostatised,  and  became 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his 
time  :  extraordinary  effects  of  his 
eloquence,  not  sustained,  however, 
in  his  published  sermons;  avoided 
all  abuse  of  his  deserted  creed,  so 
common  with  others,  ii.  511. 

Kleber,  (General,)  assassinated  in 
Egypt,  ii.  557. 

**  Knowledge  is  Power,''  antiquity  of 
the  aphorism,  though  generally 
ascribed  to  Bacon,  ii.  233-4. 

Knox,  Dr.  Macrie's  life  of  him ;  his 
persecution  of  Catholic  worship, 
and  brutality  of  conduct  to  his 
Queen,  i.  444-5. 

Kohary  Von,  Princess ;  her  marriage 
with  Prince  George  F.  A.,  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  whose  branch  of  the  Houm 
of  Saxe  Cobnrg,  has  become  Catho- 
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lie,  it  having  been  a  condition  of 
the  marriage*  ii.  302. 


La  Barre,  his  crime  wholly  misre- 
presented by  Lord  Brougham ; 
well  merited  chastisement,  which, 
however,  should  not  have  been 
carried  to  the  fatal  severity  of 
punishment  inflicted  on  him.  Es- 
cape and  advancement  in  Prussia, 
of  his  accomplice,  le  Chevalier 
d'Etallonde.  Less  than  seventy 
years  before  a  youth  was  put  to 
death  in  Scotland,  merely  for  hav- 
ing spoken  with  doubt,  or,  perhaps, 
irreverence  of  the  christian  faith, 
i.  26. 

La  Chapelle,  a  Huguenot  Minister, 
his  opinions  on  punishing  heretics, 
i.  275. 

Lafayette,  Napoleon's  expressed  opi- 
nion of  his  incapacity.  Immolation 
of  his  wife's  relatives  during  the 
reign  of  terror ;  his  reproof  of  the 
omission,  by  Henault,  of  some  of 
the  Governors  of  Provinces'  names 
who  refused  obedience  to  the 
royal  order  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Huguenots  in  1672,  ii.  73-4. 

Lagrange,  the  great  analyst;  anec- 
dote showing  his  humane  sensi- 
biUty,  ii.  430. 

Laing,  Mr.  S.,  his  testimony  to  the 
salutary  action  of  Catholicity  on 
the  political  system  of  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere,  i.  519. 

—  repeated  still  more  forcibly  at  a 
later  period,  ii.  456. 

—  represents  the  Protestant  Nations 
of  Northern  Europe,  as  more  en- 
slaved in  their  opinions,  than  in 
the  middle  ages,  ii.  457. 

Lalande,  his  audacious  Atheism; 
Napoleon's  indignation  at  it;  Lord 
Brougham's  injustice  towards  him 
as  an  astronomer,  the  most  cele- 
brated, though  not  the  ablest,  of 
his  time;  his  irritable  temper,  ii. 
450-1-2. 

Lelly,  Count,  of  Irish  origin,  execu- 
ted in  1766 ;  a  sacrifice,  like  our 
Admiral  Byng,  to  popular  miscon- 
ception, and  national  pride,  i.  353. 

—  Tolendal  Count,  illegitimate  son  of 
the  foregoing,  whose  memory  he 
nobly  vindicated ;  one  of  the  best 
orators  in  the  French  Constituant 
Assembly,  i.  353. 

Lamartinc ;  in  his  history  of  the  Qir- 


ondins,  Robespierre  is  made  his 
hero,  as  Satan  is  of  Milton's  *<  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  ii.  114. 

—  his  history  of  the  Girondins  com- 
pared with  Thiers*  work  on  the 
Consulate  and  Empire ;  his  aban- 
donment of  religious  principles; 
his  too  favorable  representation  of 
the  most  execrable  revolutionary 
agents ;  his  failure  as  an  historian ; 
his  contradictory  character  of  V(d- 
taire;  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
history  remonstrated  against,  ii. 
194-7. 

Languages,  French,  difficult  to  be 
written  in  by  foreigners,  i.  76. 

—  Gibbon's  perfect  possession  of  it, 
i.  80. 

—  the  best  means  of  tracing  the  affi- 
nity of  nations,  i.  80. 

—  Latin  and  Portuguese ;  eleven 
lines  of  a  hymn,  exactly  the  same 
in  both,  i.  80. 

—  Latin ;  its  power  of  condensation, 
ii.  62  n. 

—  Greek ;  its  beauty,  ii.  235. 

—  French,  Universalitt  op,  as- 
sumed, and  in  a  great  measure 
true ;  subject  reviewed;  contrasted 
with  the  copiousness  of  the  English, 
proved  by  a  very  simple  trial,  ii. 
415-18. 

—  Foreign,  examples,  affinded  of  the 
difficulty  of  acouiring  and  pro- 
nouncing by  the  English,  i.  77. 

—  great  Unguists  do  not  alwiays 
possess  a  corresponding  range  of 
mind,  i.  79. 

—  their  derivations  and  political  ob- 
jects discussed,  i.  282-3, 

—  Parliamentary  and  Legal ;  its  fal- 
lacy, ii.  280. 

—  English  compared  with  the  Italian 
and  Spanish,  ii.  417. 

—  Latin,  the  use  of,  in  diplomacy, 
by  Milton,  and  in  speech  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  by  Charles  XII.,  and 
Elizabeth ;  English  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing it  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Italian ;  the  French  is  now  the 
language  of  diplomacy,  as  pre- 
viously the  Italian  had  been,  iL 
419-22. 

Lapland,  no  Bible  there,  aocording  to 
Mr.  I.iaing,  though  long  a  Protes- 
tant state,  i.  449. 

La  Rochefoucauld;  lines  expressive 
of  his  love  of  the  Duchess  of  Lon- 
gucviUe,  and  his  subsequent  quar* 
rcl,  when  he  imputes  to  her  his  loss 
of  sight,  i.  84. 
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La  Rochefoucauld;  his  timidity  in 
public  speaking,  i.  84. 

—  his  portraiture  of  himself,  i.  348-9. 
Laroque,  L'abb^,  the  apostle  of  con- 
victs; liis  success,  ii.  317. 

Las  Casas,  Bartholemew ;  the  advo- 
cate of  the  American  Indians, 
against  Spanish  tyranny ;  omitted 
by  Hallam  in  his  enumeration  of 
liberal  Catholic  political  writers; 
his  works  discussed,  i.  192. 

Las  Cases,  Count;  author  of  the 
"Memorial  de  St.  H^lene;"  his 
conversation  with  Napoleon  res- 
pecting his  work  called  1' Atlas  His- 
torique,  i.  246. 

Latimer;  the  cruel  scene  at  which 
he  assisted ;  frequent  oscillation  of 
his  religious  professions,  i.  603. 

Lattin,  Mr.  Patrick;  of  an  ancient 
Catholic  family ;  with  Theobtdd 
Dillon,  when  that  officer  was  mas- 
sacred by  his  soldiers  in  1792,  ii. 
141. 

—  his  publication  of  a  novel ;  anec- 
dote of  his  father's  knowledge  of 
cards,  and  of  a  particular  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  game  of 
piquet,  ii.  142. 

Laura,  de  Sade ;  the  object  of  Pe- 
trarch's love;  personal  description 
of,  ii.  306. 

Lanzun ;  error  of  O' Conor  respecting 
him,  ii.  15-16. 

Lavoisier;  the  great  chymist,  and 
principal  inventor  of  the  chymical 
Nomenclature ;  his  death,  a  scien- 
tific and  national  loss,  not  to  be 
replaced,  perhaps,  in  a  century, 
according  to  tne  mathematician 
Lagrange;  his  widow  married 
Count  Kumford,  ii.  163. 

—  refused  time  to  conclude  a  work 
on  public  salubrity,  before  his  ex- 
ecution, as  Archimedes  was  put  to 
death  before  he  terminated  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
blem, iL  429. 

Law  ;  pahallel  between  *  it  akd 
Physic,  ii.  224. 

—  its  consideration  in  ancient  Rome, 
and  most  fruitful  source  of  British 
peerages,  from  the  highest  to  the 
most  recent,  ii.  237. 

Lawless  ;  Mr.,  reference  to  him  and 

his  associates  in  politics,  in  1797 ; 

his  subsequent  rise  in  the  French 

army,  ii.  149. 
Lebrun ;  source  of  his  rise  in  France ; 

his  moderation  in  high  station;  his 


translation  of  Homer  and  Taaso,  ii. 
234-6. 

Leibnitz;  parallel  between  him  and 
Newton ;  some  fiicts  of  his  life,  i. 
33-34. 

Leo  X. ;  the  Pc^glot,  by  Ximenes, 
and  the  New  ifestament,  by  Eras- 
mus, inscribed  to  him,  i.  431. 

Leo ;  Professor  in  the  XJniversity  of 
Boim ;  his  assertion  respecting  the 
Lrish,  U.  8. 

Le  Sage ;  author  of  Oil  Bias,  the  first 
of  novels  in  merit ;  his  claim  to  the 
original  composition  controverted, 
u.  44. 

Le  Sueur ;  the  French  composer,  be- 
ing Maitre  de  Chapelle,  was  called 
L'Abb6,  and  obliged  to  wear  the 
clerical  dress,  ii.  613-14. 

L'Etoile,  de ;  his  account  of  the  Lrish 
Refugees  in  Paris,  in  1606,  ii.  W. 

Letters;  men  of,  influential  under 
Augustus,  Leo  X.,  and  Louis XIY. ; 
their  recent  promotion  to  high  sta- 
tion in  France,  ii.  232. 

—  their  political  eminence  in  Ger- 
many, li.  234. 

—  their  prosperity  and  adversity,  ii. 
236. 

Leverier ;  the  discoverer  of  the  new 
planet;  so  esteemed  as  the  first 
publisher  of  the  fact,  though  pro- 
bably known  as  early  by  others, 
u.  436. 

Lewes,  John ;  burned  at  Norwich,  in 
1682,  for  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  other  neresies,  L  642. 

Lexicographers;  number  of  words 
added  by  several  to  the  English 
language,  ii.  324. 

Libraries ;  the  number  and  value  of 
the  different  ones  in  Europe,  i.  233. 

—  number  of  volumes  in  the  Parisian 
and  French  provincial ;  the  Vatican, 
Imperial  at  Vienna;  the  British 
Museum  inferior  toother  European, 
ii.  167.  (See  article  Craven,  p.  666, 
ante.) 

Library ;  Royal  (now  republican)  of 
France;  foundation  laid  by  Charles 
V. ;  Irish  black  Oak  employed  in 
the  building;  900  volumes  col- 
lected by  Charles  V. ;  largest  ever 
formed,  li.  167. 

—  engravings  therein,  ii.  376. 
Libri,  M. ;  his  essay  on  the  early 

youth  of  Napoleon ;  his  own  dis- 
grace, ii.  392-3. 
Lmierick ;  the  two  sieges  referred  to; 
account  given   of    the   Siege   to 
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author,  in  1781,  by  a  lady,  then 
aged  108  years,  who  had  witnessed 
its  horrors,  ii.  18  n. 
Llnacre ;  Thomas,  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  England  in  his  day ; 
false  statement  made  by  D' Aubign6 
concerning  him,  i.  468. 

—  an  elegant  scholar,  but  unknown 
as  a  writer  on  Divinity,  though 
viewed  only  as  a  theologian  by 
D'Aubipi^f,  i.  469. 

lincei ;  the  academy  so  called  at 
Borne,  established  in  1603;  the 
earliest  European  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  of  which  Galileo,  J.  B. 
Porta,  &c.,  were  members,  Uiough 
Bacon,  it  is  said,  was  rejected,  i. 
538. 

Linderman,  Yon,  (Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy,) his  rise  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Bavaria,  ii.  234. 

Lingard,  Dr. ;  his  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, ii.  170. 

Litta,  Conte  Pompeio;  his  work  on 
Italian  families;  an  example  to 
follow,  i.  362. 

Literature;  champions  of;  claim  of 
eachnationforitsown;  Shakspere*s 
supremacy,  allowed  b^  the  Ger- 
mans, the  best  iudges,  li.  337-8. 

—  compared  with  science  in  their 
relative  effects  on  society,  ii.  439. 

—  Amenities  of;  source  whence 
D'Israeli  derived  the  title  for  his 
book«  ii.  621. 

Livy ;  assimilation  of  him  and  Hal- 
lam,  i.  205. 

—  the  word  Patois  derived  from  that 
of  Patavinitas,  applied  by  Asinius 
Pollio  to  his  style,  as  if  redolent  of 
the  rusticity  of  his  native  Patavi- 
num,  (Padua,)  ii.  522. 

Lobo ;  the  Jesuit  Father,  translation 
of  his  "Mission  to  Abyssinia," 
by  Johnson;  Bruce*s  injustice  to 
him ;  his  death,  ii.  319. 

Lockhart,  the  dupe  of  stories  invented 
to  hoax  him  as  to  the  convivial 
habits  in  Ireland;  mistook  the 
river  Lee  for  the  Shannon,  i.  257-8. 

London ;  an  imitation,  by  Johnson,  of 
Juvenal,  not  a  translation,  as  stated 
by  Lord  Brougham ;  price  of  copy- 
right, ii.  320. 

Longevity ;  that  of  Royalty ;  exam- 
ples of  various  long-lived  mo- 
narchs,  ii.  507. 

Long,  St.  John;  his  profits  for  one 
year  ;  his  liberality*  ii.  229-30. 


Lope  de  Vega ;  his  lines  on  the  mar* 
nage  of  Menry  and  Anne  Boleyn* 
i.  176. 

—  his  marvellous  fecundity,  abso- 
lutely incredible  as  reported,-  ii. 
330. 

Lorke,  Ilev.  Mr. ;  his  collection  of 
Bibles  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  i.  429. 

Lorraine,  house  of;  its  antiquity,  now 
merged  in  the  Imperial  House  of 
Austria,  (see  Guises  ante,)  i.  397. 

Louis  Philippe  ;  absurd  story  about 
his  birth,  i.  351. 

—  miscalculation  of  those  who  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  expecting  that 
he  would  be  a  pliant  instrument  in 
their  hands ;  Madame  de  Genlis' 
letter  to  him,  ii.  206-7. 

—  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Landaff 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'En^- 
hien;  his  error  in  delegating  his 
son  to  bring  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon, the  murderer  of  his  cousin- 
german,  to  France,  ii.  333-4. 

Louis  XU. ;  his  views  of  the  benefits 
derivable  from  the  invention  of 
printing,  i.  457  n. 

—  XIV.,  erroneously  impeached  of 
keeping  mistresses,  when  he  had 
abandoned  them,  and  of  mental 
imbecility  from  age,  when  little 
past  fifty,  ii.  41-2. 

—  Lord  Brougham's  errors  respecting 
his  conquests,  ii.  208. 

—  origin  of  his  siuname,  *'  Dieudon- 
n^,'^u.  377. 

—  his  facility  of  female  seduction,  ii. 
385. 

—  review  of  his  life ;  palliation  of 
his  faults,  contrasted  with  Napo- 
leon's, ii.  409-11. 

—  XV. ;  Lord  Brougham's  error  res- 
pecting the  cause  of  the  seven 
years  war  in  his  reign,  ii.  209. 

—  The  "Pare  Aux  Cerfs,"  as  hia 
seraglio  was  denominated;  scanda- 
lous it  truly  was,  not,  however, 
to  the  usually  reported  excess. 
He  had  many  hish-bom  mistresses, 
though  rather  timid  with  them,  as 
we  learn  from  Marmoutel,  (Livre 
viii.,)  while,  like  our  Charles  II., 
vidth  his  favorite  Nelly,  he  was 
more  attached  to  Uie  plebeian 
Dubarry,  ii.  357. 

—  refused  to  co-operate  with  Maria 
Teresa,  in  preventing  the  partition 
of  Poland,  ii.  447. 

—  XVI.y  Lord  Brougham's  error  res- 
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pecting  the  date  of  his  marriage, 
age,  &c.,  ii.  109-10. 

—  pension  granted  to  Napoleon  by 
mm  in  1791 ;  a  captain's  commis- 
sion signed  by  him  for  Napoleon 
in  1 792,  being  his  last  exercise  of 
regal  power,  ii.  393. 

—  his  exalted  conduct  at  his  death, 
u.  633. 

Lucan;  the  lines  of  his  Pharsalia, 
repeated  by  him,  on  his  bleeding 
to  death,  i.  200. 

Loyola,  St.  Ignatius ;  Boswell's  mis- 
take in  assigning  to  him  what 
referred  to  St.  Francis  Xavier;  a 
fault  overlooked  by  all  the  review- 
ers, u.  317-18. 

Lucien,  Bonaparte;  blamed  by  Napo- 
leon for  writing  his  epic  poem, 
Charlemagne^  in  French,  a  language 
little  fitted  for  the  sublime  epos, 
as  proved  by  Voltaire's  failure,  in- 
stead of  his  native  Italian,  i.  78. 

Lusignan ;  the  n6ble  house  of;  allu- 
sion to  its  numerous  branches,  i. 
338. 

Luther ;  number  of  existing  versions 
of  the  Bible  in  different  dialects 
indicated,  when  he  completed  his, 
i.  413. 

—  his  translation  not  completed  'till 
1534,  according  to  Bir.  Home,  i. 
447. 

—  his  mastery  of  the  human  will  de- 
monstrative of  his  genius ;  his  por- 
trait by  Michelet  and  Hallam,  ob- 
viously disclosing  their  conviction 
of  a  tinge  of  insanity,  the  not  very 

.  uncommon  drawback  on  genius,  in 
his  mind,  i.  448. 

—  discovery  of  the  Bible  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  i.  446. 

—  denounces  the  efficacy  of  good 
works,  independent  of  faith,  i.  473. 

—  a  visionary  enthusiast,  i.  474. 

—  rough,  but  open-hearted,  and  pre- 
ferable in  character,  to  the  dark, 
cruel  Calvin,  ii  205. 

—  his  sanction  of  Polygamy,  ii.  261. 
Lutheranism ;  the  countries  to  which 

it  is  confined,  i.  439. 

—  its  reception,  in  several  Germanic 
states  in  1525,  according  to  Robert- 
son, i.  447. 

Luxembourg;  Duke  and  Marshal; 
headed  the  French  nobility  at  the 
meeting  of  the  States,  in  May, 
1789,  i.  129. 

—  Marshal;  his  retort  on  William 
m.,  of  whom  he  was  the  constant 
victor,  ii.  89. 


Lynch,  Isidore,  General ;  his  paren* 
tage  and  place  of  birth ;  his  mili- 
tary services;  his  acquaintance 
with  the  author;  his  death  in  1841, 
ii.  66-7. 

—  Comte  and  Chevalier;  brothers; 
the  former,  mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
who  opened  the  srates  to  Welling- 
ton, in  1814 ;  the  latter,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  man  of 
learning,  and  the  author's  Mend, 
u.  57. 

Lyric  poems ;  the  love  expressed  by 
Petrarch  in  them ;  their  sameness, 
u.  308. 
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Macauley ;  his  sentiments  on  the  Re- 
formation in  England,  i.  603-4-5. 

—  his  works,  marked  by  a  general 
liberality  of  views,  but  darkened 
and  overruled  by  his  excessive 
prejudice  against  James  II. ;  his 
censure  of  the  excellent  William 
Penn,  and  other  faults,  apparent  in 
his  History  of  England,  li.  84-92. 

[N.B.  From  sosie  late  discussions,  ' 

THIS  PART  IKAT  BISQUIBE  REVISION.] 

—  liis  unjust  contempt  for  Johnson's 
Notes  on  Shakspere,  ii.  234. 

—  his  inaccuracy  in  Roman  History, 
ii.  346. 

McCarthy,  (Count)  at  Toulouse;  his 
choisest  volumes  in  the  author's 
safe-keeping,  from  revolutionary 
seizure,  for  some  time,  i.  232. 

—  his  library  contained  about  800 
books  printed  on  vellum ;  more  in 
number  and  value  than  ever  col- 
lected by  a  private  individual,  ii. 
638. 

—  Daniel,  his  jxMition  in  Bordeaux ; 
his  descent,  ii.  66. 

Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  his  character  as 
a  mathematician;  comparison  with 
Lord  Chesterfield  in  producing  our 
adoption  of  the  Reformed  Calen- 
dar, ii.  438-9. 

Mac  Donald,  (Duke  of  Tarentum ;) 
his  birth  and  services ;  his  reply  to 
Charles  X.,  as  to  his  not  having 
emigrated,  ii.  67-8-9. 

Machiavelli ;  his  opinions  and  genius, 
his  work,  the  Prince,  deterrent 
of,  and  not  inciting  to  evil  rule,  1. 
317. 

—  quotation  from  his  observations 
on  Livy ,  respecting  popular  feeling, 
ii.  78. 
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MacintoBh,  Sir  James ;  his  and  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner's  estimate  of  the 
origin  of  words  from  Saxon  and 
l^nch;  seyeral  authorities  and 
examples  cited,  ii.  324. 

— his  anachronism  in  Roman  history, 
ii.  346. 

M'Leod,  Robert  F. ;  the  husband  of 
one  of  Count  de  Glonard's  daugh- 
ters, ii.  66. 

—  Rey.  D.  F. ;  brother  to  the  fore- 
going ;  theauthor'sesteemed  friend, 
U.66. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederick ;  his  reriew  of 
ancient  Bibles,  written  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  i.  415  ti. 

—  Doctor ;  his  errors  respecting  Lord 
Clare,  ii.  115. 

Mademoiselle,  La  Qrande ;  daughter 
of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans ;  ac- 
count of  her,  and  her  estates,  ii.  16. 

Magee,  (Archbishop  of  Dublin,)  au- 
thor's acquaintance  with,  and  anec- 
dote of  him,  ii.  200. 

Mahon,  Lord ;  his  history  of  the 
Grand  Cond6,  in  French  ;  no  en- 
couragement to  undertake  another 
work  in  that  language ;  his  style, 
however,  not  bad,  nor  facts  incor- 
rect ;  faults  of  his  reviewer,  ii.  387. 

Mahony,  his  repulse  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene, at  Cremona ;  notice  of  him 
by  St.  Simon,  and  the  President 
H^ault,  ii.  42. 

Maid  of  Orleans ;  her  statue  by  Prin- 
cess Mary ;  her  death  quite  as  much 
the  reproach  of  the  French  as  the 
English,  i.  374. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de;  her  mar- 
riage with  the  **Grand  Monarque" 
and  anterior  life,  ii.  16. 

—  her  great  talents ;  her  letters  pre- 
ferrea  by  Napoleon  to  those  of 
Madame  de  Sevign6 ;  tlie  Duke  de 
Nottille's  extenuation  of  the  part 
attributed  to  her  in  causing  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
u.  411. 

Maitland,  Rev.  R. ;  his  impartial  vin- 
dication of  the  middle  ages;  de- 
nounces the  calumnies  employed  to 
vituperate  the  church  of  that  era; 
his  exposure  of  D'Aubign<$*s  arti- 
fice to  make  Luther  appear  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Bible,  as  if  unknown 
previously  in  the  catholic  church, 
1.  465. 

Maittaire ;  the  first  bibliographer  of 
his  time,  ii,  321. 


Majendie,  his  vivesectiou  of  animalii 
and  unnecessary  cruelty,  ii.  430. 

Malesherbes,  M.  De;  experiences  the 
consequence  of  diffusmg  the  doc- 
trines of  Rousseau ;  is  executed  at 
the  age  of  72,  under  RobeBpierre, 
and  with  him  perished  three  gene- 
rations of  lineal  succession,  i.  131. 

—  immolated  for  the  defence  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  emphaticallv-  called  "  le 
vertueux  Mlalhesherbes,"  the  exis* 
tence  of  such  a  man  hateful  to  the 
atrocious  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  as  that  of  Petus  Thrasea 
was  to  Nero,  ii.  192-7-8. 

—  his  enlightened  view  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  when  urged  to  res- 
trict ana  punish  the  opponents  of 
D'AIembert,  ii:  479. 

Malte  Brun ;  estimate  in  his  Geogra- 
phy of  the  relative  numbers  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  in  Europe ; 
account  of  his  C9untry,  name  and 
character,  i.  438-9-52. 

Man,  Isle  of;  no  Bible  there  for  two 
centuries  after  it  had  embraced  the 
reformation ;  therefore  without  the 
bible's  inspiration,  i.  445. 

Mancini;  Marie,  the  object  of  the 
first  serious  passion  of  Louis  XIV., 
ii.  377-80. 

Manutius,  Paulus,  his  admirable  com- 
mentaries on  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticus,  ii.  185. 

Maria  Teresa,  Empress  Queen;  her 
letters  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
to  induce  Louis  XV.  to  oppose 
Frederick  of  Prussia  in  the  seven 
years  war ;  her  eulogy  by  the  uncle 
of  the  author,  ii.  210-11. 

—  her  enthusi2istic  reception  in  1741, 
by  the  Hungarians,  when  hailed  as 
their  iTin^r,  ii.  362. 

—  a  compulsory  participator  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  ii.  447. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  her  opinion  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  expressed 
in  her  name  by  the  poet  Schiller, 
i.  489. 

—  her  admiraUe  answer  to  the  fana- 
tic Earl  of  Kent,  who  wished  to 
control  her  religious  sentiments  at 
her  execution,  i.  640. 

—  (of  Lorraine,)  mother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots.  See  page  574, 
line  20,  ante. 

—  Beatrice,  the  consort  of  Jamea 
II. ;  her  character  vindicated  from 
Macauley's  charges,  ii.  91-2. 

—  Tudor,  Queen;  defence  of  her  by 
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Miss  Strickland,  and  other  histo- 
rians, ii.  263. 

Mariana ;  his  work  "  De  Regis  Insti- 
tutione/'  i.  194-6. 

Marie  Antoinette ;  her  defenders  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal 
always  mentioned  with  admiration 
her  magnanimity  under  trial,  ii. 
191. 

—  her  final  doom,  and  notice  of  it  in 
the  "Moniteur**  of  the  day,  ii. 
264-5. 

Marksmen,  some  of  respectable  social 
position  who  could  not  sign  their 
names  to  the  Scotch  Covenant,  1. 
415-16. 

Marlborough  ;  his  ability  in  diplo- 
macy, equal  to  that  in  war ;  never 
defeated  in  either,  i.  385. 

—  unjust  appreciation  of  him  by 
O'Conor,  ii.  24. 

—  exception  made  of  him  b^  the 
French,  in  their  depreciation  of 
English  naval  and  mihtary  charac- 
ters, ii.  275. 

Marmontel;  Madame  de  Tencin's 
advice  to  him,  ii.  442. 

—  studied  at  Toulouse,  where,  as 
destined  for  the  Church,  he  wore 
for  some  time,  the  clerical  habit, 
but  ensaging  in  corres]>ondence 
withV^taire,  he  altered  his  views, 
and  proceeding  to  Paris,  there 
published  various  works.  He  left 
at  his  death,  an  infamous  manu- 
script, pubUshed  by  his  son ;  con- 
trast of  his  early  Ufe  of  religious 
feeling  with  his  subsequent  course, 
u.  510. 

Marriage ;  indissoluble  in  the  Catholic 
church  if  originally  regular ;  always 
BO  held  and,  so  especially  defined  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  ii.  165-7. 

—  Royal ;  forfeiture  of  the  crown  by 
the  English  King,  should  he  marry 
a  Catholic,  or  one  who,  becoming 
Protestant, was  no  longer  one;  a 
bad  encouragement  for  presumed 
conversion,  ii.  202. 

—  Morganitic,  its  operation  and  con- 
seauences,  ii.  302. 

MarsluUs  of  France  ;  attainment  of 
the  rankby  the  first  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Eng- 
lishmen, and  Lord  Clare,  an  Irish- 
man; ^e  only  British  bom  sub- 
jects so  promoted,  ii.  40. 

Marshal;  French,  the  military  desree 
restored  by  Napoleon  in  1804,  when 
eighteen  were  named;  their  his- 
tory, ii.  97* 


Marshal,  Ralph ;  account  of  him ;  his 
pursuits ;  his  death,  ii.  99. 

Martin,  Mr.  Richard ;  ofGalway,hi8 
protection  of  the  brute-creation, 
u.  431. 

Martyrs ;  Fox's  Book  of  Anglican — * 
constant  efforts  made  to  keep  alive, 
not  only  its  unfortunate  trutns,  but 
to  diffuse  its  fiUsehoods ;  to  which 
may  be  opposed  Richard  Yerste- 

S ill's  *'  Theatrum  Crudelitatom 
sereticorum,"  &c.,  i.  510. 
Ifassillon ;  the  first  of  preachers ;  ex- 
tract from  his  sermon  on  Passion 
Sunday,  recommending  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  i.  422. 
Massacre ;  of  the  Huguenots,  in  1572, 
i.  376,  and  ii.  170. 

—  of  the  Priests  and  Nobles  at  Paris, 
in  September,  1792,  iL  201. 

Mathematics;  influence  and  engross- 
ing power  of,  ii.  427-8. 

Mathematicians;  Lord  Brougham's 
praise  of  their  quietude  and  placid 
temper  disputed,  with  numerous 
proofs  of  the  contrary,  ii.  432. 

Mathew,  Father ;  (Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance,) eulogium  on  him,  i.  327. 

—  his  marvellous  influence  in  the 
suppression  of  drunkenness,  ii.  7. 

—  application  to  him  of  the  oom- 
phment  paid  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoics,  ii.  817. 

—  reformer  of  the  habits  of  the  hum- 
bler classes,  ii.  350-1. 

—  Miss  Edgeworth's  hish  eulogy  of 
him;  also  Colonel  B&cweU's,  ii. 
503. 

—  Wordsworth's  impressive  lines 
applied  to  him,  ii.  504. 

Maximilian,  I.,  ^nperor ;  his  charac- 
ter, and  literary  productions,  1. 
292-4. 

Mazarin,  Duchess  of;  youngest  of  the 
flve  nieces  of  tiie  Cardinal ;  her 
character  and  memoirs,  ii.  381. 

M'Curtin ;  author  of  the  Irish  Dic- 
tionary, ii.  534. 

M'Elligot,  Major ;  contrast  drawn  by 
La&yette,  in  conversation  with  the 
author,  between  him  and  Austrian 
Officers,  in  their  conduct  to  him 
while  a  prisoner  at  Obniitx,  ii.  73. 

M'Oeoghegan ;  his  history  of  Ireland, 
containing  documents  not  else- 
where to  be  found ;  a  second  edi- 
tion altered  the  text,  and  why }  of 
which  examples  are  given,  ii.  13-19. 

—  his  omission  of  the  description  of 
the  manners  of  the  Irish  by  Four- 
queranx,  ii.  34. 
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H'Namara,  ICr. ;  a  lawjer,  and  a 
gaatronome;  the  host  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  ii.  146-6. 

Melancthon ;  the  mildest  of  the  Re- 
foimers,  jet  in  his  letter  of  14th 
August,  1564,  to  CalTin,  justified 
the  murder  of  Senretus,  i.  637. 

— recommended  his  mother  to  remain 
a  Catholic,  L  471. 

Melchior,  Inchoffer ;  satire  against  the 
Jesuits  attributed  to  him,  by  Hal- 
lam,  contested,  i.  202. 

Melleniye,  liai€chal  de ;  anecdote  of 
his  wife's  eztrayagant  pride  of 
birth,  L  329  ti. 

Manage ;  observations  on  him,  and 
La  Monnoye's  epigram,  i.  301. 

Hetastasio ;  his  opera  of  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito,  u.  214. 

—  styled  <*  Abbate,''  thoug)i  not 
priested,  ii.  616. 

Methodists;  O'Connell's  arguments 
against  them,  derived  from  the 
author's  artide  on  the  "  Bible  and 
Reformation,"  ii.  109. 

Michelet ;  his  compilation  on  Luther, 
i.  448. 

Milesian  Families ;  their  intermar- 
riages with  descendants  of  the 
English  invaders,  ii.  6. 

—  race ;  their  policy  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  ii.  16-17. 

Millman,  Rev.  H.  H. ;  his  beautiful 

hymn  to  the  Blesss^  Virgin,  i. 

61. 
-^  praises  the  manner  in  which  Oib- 

b<ui  executed  the  sketch  of  his  life, 

i.  62. 

—  his  negligent  reTision  of  Qibbon's 
luography,  i.  100. 

Milton ;  a  zealous  partisan  of  divorce, 
u.  179. 

—  miserable  pajment  for  hip  finest 
productions,  ii.  231. 

Mmds,  Great;  in  UtUe  bodies ;  enu- 
meration of  great  men  of  small  sta- 
ture, ii.  279-80. 

Minims;  (a  religious  order,)  institu- 
ted by  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  in 
1473 ;  oriffin  of  the  term,  i.  631. 

Mirabaud,  J.  B. ;  a  professed  chris- 
tian; yet  the  auUiorship  of  the 
atheistical  "Syst^me  de  la  Na- 
ture," is  infamously  ascribed  to 
him,  i.  S6, 

Mirabeau,  said,  that  his  ugliness  was 
conducive  to  his  public  influence; 
even  with  females,  its  eflfect  (juickly 
yielded  to  the  power  of  his  con- 
versation and  manners,!.  96  &  130. 

—  a  Bibliomaniac,  his  delight  on  ob- 


taining possession  of  a  rare  volame* 
i.  233. 

—  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the 
author,  ii.  148. 

—  Debur^s  statement  of  his  passion 
for  books ;  his  library ;  price  of  his 
conversion  to  the  royal  cause ;  his 
library  inspected  by  author  pre- 
vious to  its  sale  in  1792,  ii.  321-2. 

Miramion,  Madame  de ;  her  piety  and 
beneficence ;  her  abduction  by  Bussi 
Rabutin ;  wife  and  early  widow  of 
the  first  known  Beauharnais ;  and 
well  may  the  family  be  proud  of 
her,  ii.  386. 

—  her  eulogy  by  Madame  de  S€vign^ 
ii.  389. 

Mitchell,  Col. ;  in  his  works,  '*The 
lifeof  WaUenstein,"  and  "The Fall 
of  Napoleon,"  he  refuses  genius 
and  capacity  to  the  great  Emperor ; 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  own 
presumption,  and  incapacity  of 
judgment,  ii.  63. 

Mol^,  Edmond ;  First  President  of  the 
nirliament  of  Paris;  ancestor  of 
Count  Mol6,  late  Prime  Minister 
of  France ;  would  not  close  his 
door  during  a  popular  outbreak, 
asserting  that  a  First  President's 
access  should  be  always  free,  ii. 
172. 

Moli^e,  the  great  comic  author ;  mys- 
tification practiBed  on  him  by  the 
president  Rose,  i.  193. 

—  not  a  member  of  the  Froich  Aca- 
demy ;  a  shame  on  thi^t  institution ; 
but  its  original  regulations  closed 
its  entrance  to  all  stage  actors; 
inscription  on  his  statue,  expressing 
the  national  regret  at  the  absence 
of  so  glorious  a  name  from  that 
institution's  registers;  locality  of 
his  birth ;  comparison  between  him 
and  Shakspere,  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  i.  400-1. 

—  correction  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, in  reference  to  the  title  of 
Madetiunselle,  given  his  wife,  in- 
stead of  Madame ;  the  reason  being, 
not  that  she  was  an  actress,  but 
not  being  noble,  ii.  48-9. 

—  his  comedies  and  farces  both  of 
highest  merit ;  driven  to  the  latter 
from  want  of  i^ttendance  on  the 
legitimate  drama,  ii.  210-11. 

—  obliged  to  bend  to  the  vulgar  taste, 
like  Lope  de  Vega  and  Shakspere, 
to  please  the  popular  dass,  who 
most  frequented  the  theatre,  ii. 
380. 
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Moli^;  French  estimateB  of  him 
aboTe  Roman  and  Greek  diama- 
tists,  as  well  as  all  modems  ;  price 
paid  icT  his  autograph ;  his  death ; 
epitaph  by  Bichat,  ii.  335-6-7. 

Monks,  unfitHsked,  or  reaegade ;  ob- 
jects of  deepest  contempt  in  Hol- 
land, their  usual  refuge,  ii.  511. 

Monnoye,  La ;  his  epigram  on  Manage, 
i.301. 

—  his  supplement  to  the  M^agiana 
forms  the  best  portion  of  the  work, 
ii.  318. 

—  his  poems  in  the  patois  of  Bur- 
gundy, rather  licentious,  ii.  297. 

Montaigne,  Michael  de  ;  his  Essays 
superior  to  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  i.  163. 

—  his  lue  of  antiquated  words,  and 
introduction  of  new  ones ;  the  vigor 
of  his  style  in  its  quaintness ;  the 
author's  visit  to  his  chateau  in  Pe- 
rigord,  in  1795,  i.  180-2. 

Montesquieu  ;  his  christian  death, 
notwithstanding  D'Alembert's  en- 
deavor to  prevent  it,  i.  28. 

—  his  recommendation  of  an  Union 
between  England  and  Ireland  on 
certain  conditions,  which  have  not 
been  adopted  in  forming  the  exist- 
ing Union,  i.  120. 

—  his  error  in  representing  Colum- 
bus as  offering  nimself  to  Francis 
I.,  for  the  discovery  of  America, 
before  that  monarch  was  bom,  not 
noticed  by  Robertson,  Washington 
Irvine,  and  others,  i.  243. 

—  his  admission  to  the  French  Acar 
demy  secured  by  an  ingenious 
artifice,  i.  335. 

—  his  variant  opinions  on  the  lav  of 
divorce,  ii.  178. 

Montgaillard,  Abb^;  his  history  of 
France ;  useful  for  dates,  but  most 
prejudiced  against  England,  ii.  1 78. 

—  his  account  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
trial,  and  of  her  advocates'  conse- 
quent danser,  ii.  191. 

—  though  called  Abb^,  he  was  not  in 
orders,  ii.  510. 

Montgoromer^r ;  General  on  the  Ame- 
rican side  m  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  deemed  second  only  to 
Washinston  in  military  talent,  but 
Irish  by  birth ;  the  author  acquaint- 
ed, at  Toulouse,  in  1793,  with  his 
widow,  vho  related  many  interest- 
ing circumstances  of  Washington ; 
his  son's  wife  a  young  woman  of 
remarkable  talents,  ii.  77. 

MontacQCcuUi,    Austrian   General ; 


O'Conor's  error  respecting  him.  ii. 
13. 
Montmorency  Family ;  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Fxench  nobility ; 
the  title  of  First  Christian  Baron 
assumed  by  their  chief;  only  true 
as  limited  to  France ;  allied,  in  some 
degree,  to  nearly  every  European 
crowned  head,  i.  129. 

—  spreading  branches  of  the  family, 
i.  334,  &c. 

—  The  Constable ;  (Anne  Be,)  his 
alleged,  but  improbable,  ignorance 
of  reading,  i.  415. 

—  Colonel;  (of  the  Irish  branch,) 
his  alliance  to  the  French  familj, 
of  which  he  obtained  the  recog- 
nition by  the  threat  of  a  challenge, 
U.48. 

More,  Sir  Thomas ;  his  execution  for 
not  subscribing  to  the  King's  su- 
premacy, i.  442. 

—  his  Utopia  described,  and  advocacy 
of  religious  toleration ;  his  eulogy 
by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  Lord 
Campbell,  i.  522-3. 

Moreau,  Gen.,  di><dains  Bonaparte's 

offered  pardon,  ii.  531. 
Mountjoy,  Lord ;  the  opponent  and 

victor  of  O'Neil,  under  Elizabeth, 

ii.  4. 
Mozart;  his  music  to  Metastasio's 

Opera,  *'  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  being 

his  last  work,  ii.  214. 
Music ;  the  Catholic  Church  always 

its  patroness ;  the  most  celebrated 

musicians  were  Catholics ;  hymns 

of  the  CathoHc  Church,  i.  482,  &c. 


N 


Nani,  J.  B. ;  his  Historia  della  R^ 
publica  Yeneta,  in  which  mention 
appears  to  have  been  first  made  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Venice,  i.  262. 

Nantes ;  comparison  between  the  pe- 
nal laws  against  the  Hu^enots  in 
France  aft^  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict,  and  the  penal  laws  of  be- 
laud, ii.  25. 

Napier*  Professor;  his  adoption  of 
old  Tom  Fuller's  blunder,  in  con- 
founding Cato  the  Censor  with  hia 
great  grandson  Cato  Uticensia,  IL 
346. 

Napoleon ;  his  little  facility  fbr  ac- 
quiring languajgea,  i.  78. 

—  his  condemnation  of  BouaMau  and 
Voltaire,  i.  158. 
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Napoleon ;  ascribes  theFrench  Rero- 
lution  to  the  teachings  of  Bons- 
seau,  i.  159. 

—  apprehends  that  his  and  Rous- 
seau's existence  may  be  subyersiye 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  1.  169. 

-*at  first  the  great  admirer,  but 
afterwards  the  clear-sighted  esti- 
mator of  Rousseau,  i.  159. 

^- gross  flattery  of  legislatiye  and 
corporate  bodies  towards  him; 
opinions  of  ancient  authors  respect- 
ing such  flattery;  historical  instan- 
ces of  it,  i.  252. 

T-  his  address  to  his  nephew  upon 
his  duties  to  him,  as  paramount  to 
all  other  oblij^ations,  i.  322. 

—  his  impressive  parallel  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism,  and 
decided  preference  in  every  moral 
and  social  riew  of  the  former,  i. 
513. 

—  his  christian  death;  regular  in 
every  Catholic  form,  i.  517-7. 

—  his  services  to  Catholicity  in 
France;  in  contradiction  to  the 
minority  of  the  Council  of  State, 
he  restored  and  established  the 
Catholic  preferably  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion  there,  i.  518. 

—  declares  the  day  of  his  first  Com- 
munion to  have  been  the  happiest 
of  his  life,  as  his  own  similarly 
impressed  Tasso;  reproves  his  fa- 
vorite General  Bertrsnd  for  his 
incredulity;  condemns  the  exhi- 
bition of  Aioli^'s  drama,  '*Tar- 
tufib,"  as  exhibiting  religion  in 
unfavorable  colors,  i.  518. 

—  his  juvenile  essays  communicated 
by  M.  Blanqui ;  prognostics  of  his 
future  greatness ;  his  defeat  of  the 
Parisian  sections,  when  the  author 
witnessed  his  prompt  and  energetic 
action,  and  when,  "monstratus 
fistis,"  he  unerringly  foreshadowed 
his  destined  elevation,  ii.  186-7. 

—  his  marriage  the  9th  of  March, 
1796 ;  and  mlse  date  of  his  birth, 
represented  ss  on  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1768,  instead  of  the  15th 
of  August,  1769,  in  order,  from  his 
youth,  to  appear  older  than  he 
really  was,  to  the  army  he  was 
about  to  command  in  Italy.  He 
produced  for  that  purpose  ms  bro- 
ther Joseph's  baptismal  certificate, 
as  did  Josephine  her  younger  sis- 
ter's, in  order  to  appear  four  years 
youBgar  than  she  actually  was,  ii. 
175. 


Napoleon ;  his  divorce  and  attending 
circumstances,  ii.  176. 

—  series  of  authentic  facts  relative 
to  his  early  years,  ii.  376. 

—  application  of  the  language  of 
Pliny  to  him,  ii.  390-1. 

—  enquiry  into  his  early  youth,  and 
source  of  his  greatness ;— extraor- 
dinarj^  native  genius,  we  may  say, 
combmed  with  intense  study ;  lus 
manuscripts  entrusted  to  Cardi- 
nal Fesch ;  his  studious  habits ;  his 
history  of  Corsica,  ii.  396. 

—  not  an  eminent  mathematician,  ii. 
406. 

—  contrasted  with  Louis  XIV. ;  his 
immensely  superior  capacity,  as 
well  as  amore  disciplined  education, 
and  consequently,  greater  respon- 
sibility for  his  acts ;  his  despotism, 
for  we  ma^  not  call  it  altogether 
tyranny ;  his  admirable  Codo  CwU^ 
and  public  beneficial  acts,  yet 
counteracted  by  his  love  of  war, 
which  has  impressed  his  memory, 
as  his  most  mstinctive  character, 
vrith  the  fame  of  a  blood-stained 
conqueror,  ii.  411-14. 

—  his  neglect  of  mathematics  in  after 
life;  his  talent  for  readins;  his 
imjust  depreciation  of  Voltaire's 
tragedies,  li.  490. 

Naturalization ;  difficulty  of,  in 
France ;  more  simple  in  England, 
U.  228. 

Nelson;  French  injustice  towards 
him,  ii.  276. 

Nepos,  Cornelius ;  his  observation  on 
Cicero*s  letters  toXtticus,  ii.  185fi. 

Nevers,  Duke  of;  the  earliest  Duke- 
dom in  France,  ii.  219. 

Nero ;  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign, 
while  still  under  the  control  of 
Seneca  and  Burrus,  not  without 
commendation,  ii.  213. 

Newton ;  whether  he  or  Leibnitz 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Differential 
or  Fluxional  Calculus  ?  i.  33. 

— >less  imiversally  learned,  but  of 
higher  genius,  than  Leibnitz,  or 
perhaps  than  any  other  scientific 
man ;  the  best  edition  of  his  **  Prin- 
cipia,"  is  the  work  of  two  Minim 
Fathers,  i.  531. 

—  his  patient  endurance  of  the  loss 
of  his  Work  on  Colors,  ii.  433. 

Nivemais,  Duke  of;  anecdote  of  him , 

i.  408. 
Nobility ;  gradations  of  rank  or  dasa 

of  French  noblease,  oompared  whh 
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English  nobility,  and  its  distinc- 
tions,  i.  321. 

^-  Spanish;  Burke's  Commoners,  St. 
Simon,  and  Imhoff,  referred  to  on 
the  subject,  i.  363-4-5. 

—  Foreign ;  titles  and  precedence  ex- 
plainea,  ii.  270. 

Norfolk,  Thomas,  Duke  of;  executed 
for  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ;  error  respecting 
his  religion,  ii.  295  n. 

Norway  and  Iceland;  adoption  by 
them  of  the  new  doctrines,  before 
the  appearance  of  a  Bible  in  their 
dialect,  i.  449. 

Notaries ;  some  account  of  their  sta- 
tion in  France,  where  it  is  a  very 
important  one,  L  319  n. 

NoTidis,  (or,  rather,  Frederic  Yon 
Hardenberg,)  the  Poet;  his  high 
opipion  of  Mathematics,  ii.  437. 

NoTon,  Bishop  of ;  his  pride  of  birth 
ridiculed  by  St.  Simon,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Sevign^ ;  epigram  onhim, 
u.  470. 

Nuns;  the  execution  of  eleven,  for 
having  heard  the  mass  of  a  non- 
juring  priest,  witnessed  by  the 
author  in  1794;  a  fate  endured 
with  an  elevation  of  spirit  and 
fortitude,  inspired  b]r  religion,  tm- 
surpassedby  what  pmlosophy  could 
affect,  or  pride  assume,  L  510. 


O 


O'Brien ;  (Bishop  of  Cloyne,)  author 
of  the  Irish  Dictionary,  ii.  534. 

O'Bryen,  Thady ;  the  author's  uncle, 
held  the  Great  Frederick  for  a  short 
time  prisoner,  until  obliged  to  re- 
lease his  hold  by  a  pistol  shot,  of 
which  the  author  recollects  the 
mark ;  reference  to  the  books  which 
relate  his  genealogy,  i.  72. 

O'Connell;  taunted  by  Sir  Robert 
Liglis,  when,  on  asserting  that 
Copemicus  had  been  patronised  by 
a  Cardinal,  and  being  required  to 
name  the  person,  he  could  not 
recollect  the  name,  (which  was 
Schomberg,)  i.  533. 

—  exclusively  of  Celtic  descent ;  not 
a  single  intermixture  of  Saxon  or 
other  blood  in  his  foregone  gene- 
rations ;  Irish  in  eveiy  element  of 
his  being,  ii.  201. 

—  dissuades  any  political  object  that 
would  cost  the  ufe  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, i.  106. 


O'Connell;  O'Nbil  Daunts *<Pbb^ 

BONAL  RBOOLLBCnONS"  of,  ii.  95. 

—  his  professional  income,  ii.  100. 

—  his  early  aspiration,  ii.  120. 

—  eulogy  of  him,  ii.  121. 

—  his  unexampled  popularity ;  por- 
trait of  Cato,  by  livy,  applied  to 
him ;  compared  with  Pendes ;  his 
attainments  as  a  lawy»  and  an 
advocate,  iL  123. 

—  the  author's  dissent  from  him  on 
some  points,  viz. — Repeal,  Poor- 
law,  and  Queen's*  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  125. 

—  his  character  in  private  life ;  his 
social  qualities,  ii.  126. 

—  the  window  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  at  Cork,  dedicated 
to  his  memorv,  ii.  127. . 

—  equally  entitled  to  the  character  of 
Cfreat  and  Good,  ii.  127. 

—  Count ;  the  Marshal's  staff  des- 
tined for  him  by  Charles  X. ;  honors 
could  not  have  been  conferred  on 
a  person  worthier  of  them,  ii.  40. 

—  Captain  Maurice ;  a  g^est  of  the 
author,  in  France,  for  some  years ; 
fought  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy ; 
had  to  wait  seventeen  years,  as  a 
Cadet,  before  a  vacancy  offered  for 
a  permanent  rank  in  the  Brigade, 
ii.  51. 

O'Conob;  his  "Militabt  Histobt 
OF  Ireland  ;"  such  a  work  was  a 
desideratum ;  its  incompleteness  in 
consequence  of  his  death ;  its  limi- 
tation to  France,  to  the  contest 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  some 
campaigns  in  Spain ;  the  typogra- 

Ehical  execution  very  creditable, 
ut  the  editorial  task  very  ill-ac- 
complished, ii.  1-2-3. 

—  Charles ;  the  family  library  col- 
lected by  him ;  sold  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckuigham  by  his  son  Colum- 
banus,  ii.  13. 

—  Don ;  his  descent  from  the  Kings 
of  Connaught,  and  relation  to  the 
author  of  the  *'  Military  History 
of  Ireland,  ii.  28. 

O'Connor,  Arthur  ( Lord  Cloncurr^'s 
eulogy  of  him ;  anecdotes  of  him 
and  his  family ;  mistake  respecting 
him  in  the  "  Biographic  Univer- 
seUe,"  which  represents  him  as 
long  dead,  while  still  living ;  had 
an  mtention  of  writing  his  own 
memoirs,  from  which  his  wife 
wished  the  author  to  dissuade  liim  ; 
if  composed  they  will  probably 
not  appear  during  his  life,  li.  147-8. 
4d 
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O'Gonnan,  CheTalier;  kiB  &brica- 
Uons  of  Irish  j^eidogies  abroad, 
and  sale  of  wine  in  Ireland;  his 
marriage,  and  fine  person,  ii.  101. 

Olivetan;  his  bible,  or  rather  Cal- 
vin's, i.  451. 

O'Mahony,  Cornelius,  the  Jesuit ;  his 
**Dia<miBitio  Apologetica  do  jure 
regni  HibemiflB,  &c.;  his  recom- 
mendation of  the  election  of  a  na- 
tive king;  the  son  of  one  of  the 
author's  maternal  ancestors,  ii.  9. 

Omniscience;  pretensions  to,  by  Lord 
Brougham;  the  admirable  Crich- 
ton;l?icus  Mirandulaand  others, 
ridiculed  by  Sydney  Smith,  ii.  488. 

O'Xeal,  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  anecdote  of 
him,  when  passing  Barrett's  castle, 
in  the  county  of  Cork ;  his  contest 
with  Lord  MounHoy,  ii.  4-^. 

Orators,  EngUsh ;  Hume's  deprecia- 
tory estimate  of  them  in  his  time, 
IL  181-2. 

O'Reilly,  Count;  some  account  of 
him ;  ane^ote  of  his  assumption 
of  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos ; 
his  subsequent  career,  ii.  43. 

Orleans,  Gaston,  Duke  of;  brother 
of  Louis  Xin. ;  accoimt  of  his 
finmil^,  U.  15-16. 

—  Philip ;  brother  of  Louis  XTV. ; 
his  family ;  its  yices,  the  son  of  the 
Regent  and  Louis  Philippe  except- 
ed, li.  260. 

—  Gallery  of  Paintings ;  allusion  to, 
u.  545. 

Osnabruck;  the  Bishoprick  alter- 
nately possessed  by  a  Catholic  and 
Protestant ;  the  late  Duke  of  York 
made  its  Bishop  when  in  the  cradle, 
u.  300. 

Ossian's  Poems ;  Johnson's  disbelief 
in  their  genuineness,  now  become 
general;  die  cause  of  offence  to 
the  Scots,  ii.  331. 

Ostend ;  Siege  of  three  years  dura- 
tion, ii.  520. 

O'Sullivan,  Beare;  his  **Historia  Ca- 
tholica,"  printed  at  Lisbon,  very 
rare,  ii.  13. 

Oxford,  Earl  of ;  the  founder  of  the 
Harleiau  library;  compared  with 
Mirabeau  in  his  passion  for  books, 
ii.  321. 

Oxienstema,  Chancellor  of  Sweden; 
his  statement  to  his  son,  so  often 

S noted,  of  the  small  degree  of  wis- 
om  required  to  goyem  men,ii. 
236. 


Painters ;  great  Catholic  Artists  enu- 
merated, i.  487. 

—  Catholic ;  their  lengthened  suc- 
cession, iL  247. 

Palestrina,  Aloysius ;  the  most  cele- 
brated musician  dT  the  sixteenth 
century,  (1529-1594) — the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  Tiolin,  L  480. 

Paoli ;  Napoleon's  corxespondenoe 
with  him;  Napoleon's  defence  of 
him,  in  an  address  to  the  ConTen- 
tion,  ii.  393-5. 

Paradoxes ;  maintained  by  J.  J. 
Rousseau,  in  depreciation  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts,  i.  124. 

•—  Rousseau  delighted  in  them,  ac- 
cording to  Madame  de  Stiusl,  i« 
158. 

—  upheld  by  the  Jesuit,  Hardguin, 
respecting  the  authors  of  anti- 
quitT,  ii.  523. 

Par^,  Ambroise ;  the  first  surgeon  of 
his  time;  spared  by  Charles  DL, 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  in  1572,  though  a 
Huguenot,  oecause  necessary  to 
the  Kind's  health,  ii.  243. 

Pascal;  his ProTincial Letters  eulo- 
gised b^  Voltaire,  for  tiieir  style, 
unimpaired  by  time;  though,  on 
another  occasion,  he  ascribes  Uieir 
popularity  more  to  their  humor 
than  to  their  arguments,  L  496. 

—  his  unaided  study  of  Geometry; 
his  father's  discouragement  of  hia 
Mathematical  studies;  his  insen- 
sibility^ to  tooth-ache,  when  en- 
gaged in  study,  ii.  428-9. 

— Lord  Brougmun's  errors  respect- 
ing him,  ii.  466. 

Paston,  Family;  letters  of;  price  of  a 
Missal  stated  in  1470,  i.  417. 

Patois ;  origin  of  the  word,  ii.  522. 

Pavilion;  his  Tcrses  upon  Queen 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Jamea  il^ 
in  merited  reproof  of  her  unnatu- 
ral conduct  to  a  fond  fother,  ii.  86. 

Peers;  none  created  by  Ni^oleon, 
under  whose  rule  no  House  of 
Peers  existed,  ii.  96-7. 

Pellisson ;  beautiful  description  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  i.  274. 

Penal  Laws ;  their  crudty  in  En- 
gland, ii.  475-6. 

Penitentiaries;  their  origin  in  Rome, 
ii.  283. 

Penn,  Sir  William;  his  admirable 
character.  (See  article  Macauley, 
in  this  index,)  U.  90. 
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F^rier,  Casinier ;  Prime  Wniatet  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  his  hospitality  en- 
joyed by  tne  author;  his  expres- 
siye  countenance,  and  decision  of 
character,  i  319. 

Persecution ;  religious,  and  for  witch- 
craft, practised  by  every  commu- 
nion, i.  630. 

—  that  of  Protestants  by  Protestants 
more  violent  than  the  persecution 
under  Mary,  according  to  Lord 
Castlemaine,  and  Sydney  Smith, 
ii.  264. 

Pbtbabcb  ;  observations  on,  ii.  298-9. 

—  his  attainment  of  the  **  Laurel 
Crown ;"  his  personal  characteris- 
tics ;  his  scrupulousness,  ii.  300. 

—  errors  in  Campbell's  life  oU  and  of 
his  reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  ii.  303. 

—  historical  notices  of  him ;  his  epi- 
taph; his  intercourse  with  emi- 
nent men;  his  death,  ii.  306-7. 

—  his  epistles  the  most  interesting  of 
his  Latin  works,  ii.  306. 

Pettigrew,  Mr. ;  cites  a  letter  firom 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  the  merits 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  L 
432. 

—  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  he  (Petti«rew) 
states,  that  Servetus  was  two  hours 
in  the  fire,  the  wood  having  been 
green ;  but  the  author  heard  r^apo- 
&on's  celebrated  physician,  Des- 
genettes,  assert  that  the  smoke  of 
the  green  wood  must  have  abrii^ed 
by  suffocation  the  victim's  su&r- 
ings,  and  not  prolonged  them,  ii. 
602. 

PhUip  n.  of  Spain ;  the  second  Poly- 
glot edited  under  his  auspices  at 
Antwerp,  i.  433. 

Philippeauz ;  the  school -fellow  of 
Bonaparte;  the  assistant  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  in  defending  Aci-e 
against  Bonaparte,  ii.  372. 

Phuosophers  of  France;  Northern 
and  SouUiem  passed  in  review,  i. 
237 ;  their  intolerance,  L  631,  and 
iL480. 

Philosophy, Political;  Lord  Broug- 
ham's work  on,  ii.  203. 

Physicians ;  none  ever  made  a  Peer 
in  England,  ii.  237. 

—  many  knighted,  ii.  239. 

—  their  numbers  in  Parliament^  U. 
242-3. 

Pichegru ;  his  suicide  in  the  manner 
that  Tacitus  relates  of  a  prisoner 
who  strangled  himself  by  twisting 


the  diaiB  that  boond  h&n»  and 
which  he  had  eantiived  to  loossn, 
round  his  neck ;  though  Pidiegiu 
is  supposed,  by  many,  to  have  been 
murdered  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
which  tiie  author  does  not  believe, 
ii.  630. 

Pilgrim  Fathers;  the  English  Puri- 
tans, on  escaping  persecution  at 
home,  became  ardent  persecutors 
in  America,  particularly  of  the 
catholics ;  but  were  persecuted 
themselves  by  the  Anplioans  of 
Yir^nia,  whom  they,  m  return, 
similarly  proscribed,  L  621-2. 

Pithou,  Pime ;  the  discovery  of  Plue- 
drus  due  to  him,  and  his  brother 
Francis;  their  Greek  motto,  iL 
61  n. 

Pius  YI. ;  his  authority  to  Antonao 
Martini  to  encourage  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  i.  421-2. 

Plantin ;  his  ^ress,  at  Antwerp,  since 
1660,  and  his  successors  to  the  pre- 
sent day;  a  period,  unexampled 
in  trade,  ii.  247. 

Plagiarists;  several  detected;  such  as 
Sterne,  Montesquieu,  and  othen, 
iL  161. 

Play-houses ;  number  in  Paris  at 
difBsrent  periods,  iL  360. 

Pliny ;  (the  younger,)  an  edition  of 
him,  erroneously  stated  to  have 
been  printed  at  Oxford  in  1469, 
which  would  have  made  it  the  first 
book  printed  in  England ;  but  the 
date  was  forged,  though  it  was 
imposed  upon  Dr.  Askew.  (See  his 
name  in  this  index,  page  660.) 

Poets;  (Johnson's  Lives  of  theO 
Lord  Brougham's  review  thereof; 
price  paid  by  booksellers  for  the 
work;  its  impartiality  vindicated, 
except  as  to  Swift  and  Gray ;  ad- 
vantageous contrast  with  similar 
continental  productions,  iL  847-6. 

Poitiers,  (Diane  de;)  nustreas  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  Duchess  of 
Yaloitinois;  her  passion  for  bib- 
liographical rarities;  and  further 
notice  of  her,  L  843. 

Polignac,  Cardinal;  his  Anti-Luere- 
tius ;  some  afibcting  lines  of  which 
he  repeated  at  his  last  moments ; 
and  of  Uie  publication  of  which 
Newton  expressed  to  him  an  anx- 
ious desire,  i.  199. 

— >  a  line  in  it  borrowed  from  Mani- 
lius,  and  applied  to  Franklin's 
political  and  scientific  fame,  ii.  468. 

Pollio,  AsinuiB ;  the  friend  of  Tirgfl 
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and  Horaoe;  his  character  as  an 
orator  and  a  critic,  ii.  d22-3. 

Polygamy ;  repelled  by  the  law  and 
practice  of  ancient  Oreece  and 
Rome ;  Mark  Antony  the  first  who 
had  two  wives  together ;  but  a  law 
had  preyiously  passed,  allowing 
Cesar  to  take  those  of  others,  as 
many  as  he  pleased;  which  his 
death  prevented  him  from  availing 
of;  u.  386. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de;  mistress  of 
Lonis  XV.,  one  of  the  principal 
canses  of  the  Seven  Years  War, 
in  consequence  of  the  Great  Fre- 
derick's sarcasms,  ii.  210. 

PoNOB,  M.  DE  LA.;  his  projected  essay 
on  the  Irish  Brigade,  ii.  92-4. 

Pope;  his  income  a  considerable 
one ;  the  fruit  of  his  poetic  labors, 
u.  231. 

Popes  of  Rome ;  genealo^es  of  seve- 
ral given,  and  the  famihes  founded 
by  ttiem,  i.  359-60. 

Poraon,  the  English  Hellenist;  his 
contestation  with  Gibbon,  on  the 
historian's  misrepresentation  of 
Christianity,  and  licentious  allu- 
sions, L  86. 

-^  his  fine  handwriting,  which  gave 
such  satisfsMition  to  his  printers, 
iLd65, 

Port  Royal;  faith  of  its  inmates  to- 
tally at  variance  with  Calvinism ; 
religion  supported  and  maintained 
there  against  the  errors  of  the  Re- 
formers, i.  494. 

—  exaggerated  influence  of  its  lite- 
rary productions ;  the  education  of 
Racine,  its  proudest  boast,  though 
he  became  a  dramatist  in  despite 
of  his  masters  there,  i.  496-7. 

Portugal ;  enumeration  of  nobles  in ; 
its  language  approaches  more  the 
Latin  5ian  any  European  tongue, 
of  which  proof  is  given,  i.  366. 

Pozzo-di  Borgo ;  (see  Borgo  in  this 
index,  page  661.) 

Praslin,  Duke  of;  the  murderer  of 
his  vrife  in  1847 ;  his  descent  from 
Marshal  Thomond,  ii.  40. 

Prescott,  Mr. ;  an  accomplished  his- 
torian; his  account  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  great  literarv  remunera- 
tion, probably  beyond  the  gains  of 
any  other  from  the  same  source, 
u.  230-1. 

—  does  justice  to  the  Jesuits  in  his 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 
ii.  320. 

—  his  error  respecting  the  emperor 


Charles  Y.,  (JSni  of  Spain,)  in  his 
"Conquest  of  Mexico;"  his  mis- 
take respecting  the  ages  of  Cortes 
and  Luther,  possibly  that  rather  of 
his  amanuensis,  and  his  own  defect 
of  sight,  U.  619-20. 

President-^-Mortier ;  explanation  of 
the  term,  i.  399. 

Press,  the ;  no  instance  of  any  consi- 
derable volume  issued  from  it,  be- 
ing faidtless,  for  every  one  hitherto 
considered  immaculate,  has  been 
found  more  or  less  inaccurate;  even 
the  stereotyped  impressions,  which 
were  expected  to  secure  perfect 
correction,  ii.  288. 

Pretender;  (tlie)  Boswell's  opinion 
of  his  power  in  touching  for  the 
evil,  as  chief  of  the  Stuarts,  who 
were  supposed  to  possess  that  cur- 
ative faculty,  iL  316. 

Priestley,  Doctor;  his  contest  with 
Gibbon,  on  the  latter's  misrepre- 
sentations of  Christianity,  in  wnidi 
Priestley  did  not  perceive  his  ad- 
versary s  error,  in  alluding  to  the 
volume  in  which  Servetus  adverts 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  i« 
86. 

Prior ;  his  diplomatic  services,  tho'  a 
poet,  ii.  231. 

Probabilities;  La  Place's  theory  of, 
previously  foreshadowed  by  Fer- 
mat,  iL  436. 

Professors ;  in  the  University  of 
Paris ;  many  would  teach  Christi- 
anity, as  they  would  platonism,  or 
any 'other  system  of  pagan  philo- 
sophy— some,  however,  adhere,  in 
beUef  and  practice,  to  the  chris- 
tian principles,  which  they  are 
bound  to  teach,  i.  46-46. 

—  in  the  Queen's  College  of  Cork ; 
they  (the  Professors,)  so  far  as  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  can  now  au- 
thorise a  judgment,  have  approved 
themselves  most  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  The  last 
public  examination  (26th  October, 
I860,)  reflected,  in  its  result,  the 
highest  credit  on  them,  ii.  126. 

Protestant;  origin  of  the  term,  i. 
447. 

—  Intolerance ;  its  flagrant  inconsis- 
tency, asserts  Macintosh,  is  a  poison 
in  its  veins,  which  must  destroy  it, 
i.  622. 

—  Intolerance  ;  common  to  all  sects 
of  the  Protestant  communion,  ii. 
460. 
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^rotflstantiam ;  toonest  adopted,  and 
moat  permanent  in  thoae  conntriea 
where  no  bible  had  prerioualy  ez- 
isted«  i.  414. 

—  its  pretence  reform ;  its  object  spo- 
liation, 1.  435-6-8-9. 

—  in  greater  danger  when  the  Act  of 
SetUement  was  passed,  in  1702, 
from  the  Princess  Sophia's  catho- 
lic connexions,  than  from  Prince 
Albert's,  from  whom  so  much  dan- 

ger  was  absurdly  apprehended  on 
is  marriage,  iL  259. 

—  Mr.  8.  Lamg's  account  of  its  influ- 
ence in  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
U.  456-7. 

Proudhon;  Chief  of  the  Communists 
in  France — his  assertion  that  pro- 
perty was  robbery,  i.  161. 

Provincial  Letters;  (Pascal's,)  and 
the  Jesuit,  Father  Daniel's,  too 
much  neglected  answer,  i.  497. 

Prout,  Father;  his  translations  eulo- 
gised, i.  256. 

Prussia;  pernicious  effects  of  the  law 
of  divorce  in,  ii.  179-80. 

Prussian  revenue;  Lord  Brougham's 
errors  respecting  it  in  1786,  ii. 
212-13. 

Punic  tongue ;  its  written  remains  in 
Plautus,  ssserted  by  Vallancey,  to 
be  genuine  Irish,  while  the  people 
of  Biscay  maintain  that  it  is  also 
the  same  as  their  dialect;  both 
appear  to  be  wrong,  though  some 
resemblance  may  exist,  ii.  255. 

Purcell,  General;  his  death;  being 
excepted  by  Ireton,  alter  the  capi- 
tulation of  limerick,  in  1651,  from 
the  general  pardon;  his  relation- 
ship to  tiie  author's  family,  ii.  20. 


Queen's  County ;  comparative  num- 
bers of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
there  in  1731  and  1831,  i.  454. 

Qu5nard,  M. ;  detection  of  plagiarists 
in  his'publication,  *'  Les  buperche- 
ries  Litt^raires ;"  Dumas,  chief  ob- 
ject of  attack,  iL  161. 

Queslen,  M.  de ;  Archbishop  of  Paris ; 
his  refrige  at  the  *' Jardin  dea  Plan- 
tea,"  from  popular  outrage,  in  1881 ; 
his  similarity  to  Pension,  ii.  431. 

Qniney,  Marquis  de:  his  '*Utstoire 
MUitaixB;"  Mr.  O'Conor's  chief 
authority  fior  the  aets  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  tt.  49. 


Quotations ;  Johnson's  Dictionary 
superior  to  the  French  in  that  re- 
spect: they  best  illustrate  each 
word's  meaning,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  die- 
tionariea,  ftc,  iL  235. 

—  Classical;  defended  on  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Montaigne, 
Bacon,  Lord  Brougham,  andothers, 
being  equally  alfowable  aawhen 
made  firom  Shakspere,  Milton, 
Ariosto,  Goi^the,  or  Comeille,  fcc, 
to  which  no  objection  is  oflered, 
ii.  202. 


Babaud,  de  St.  Etienne;  the  bitterest 
persecutor,  when  in  power,  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  more  so  than 
Louis  XlV.  had  been  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, though  the  loudest  in 
outcry  against  intolerance,  when, 
as  a  Hu^enot  pastor,  sulject  to 
its  inflictions,  L  496. 

—  the  head  of  the  Calvinist  Church ; 
as  a  member  of  the  Convention; 
he  did  not  vote  for  the  King's 
death,  ii.  367. 

—  Pommier;  brother  of  the  fore- 
going ;  his  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  Vaccination,  iL  867-8. 

Badne ;  error  respecting  his  tragedy 
of  Bajazet;  his  admirable  dramas ; 
Boileau's  lines  on  him.  (See  arti- 
cle, "  Port  Royal,"  in  thia  index.) 
u.  309-10. 

Radziville,  Prince ;  appearance  of  a 
Sodnian  version  of  the  Bible  in 
Polish,  in  1563,  at  his  cost,  L  448. 

Baleigh,  Sir  Walter ;  his  landing  at 
Toughal,  and  introduction  of  the 
potato  into  Ireland,  L  296. 

— ^nis  trial  shamefully  conducted  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (Chief  Justice,) 
u.  281. 

'<Bambler,The;"  Johnson's  almost 
exclusive  composition ;  Riohardaon 
the  author  ot  **  Clarissa,"  being 
nearly  the  sole  oontribator  to  i^ 
iL326. 

Baucourt,  Madlle. ;  her  beauty ;  her 

Eresentation  to  Madame  Dubarrr  ; 
er  dissolute  conduct;  popular 
commotion  on  her  death,  and  re* 
f usal  to  her  remains  of  funeral 
rites,  iL  858-60. 
Banks;  dtes  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand's letter;  his  work  on  the 
Popes  of  the  16th  k  I7th  oentta- 
riea,  duly  t^preoiatedt  L  190-1,  ». 
4s 
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Banke;  lus  woilDi  referred  to  here, 

taadpamm,  L  360. 
Baaeelas;  compoeed  by  Johnaoa  to 

Siy  for  his  mother's  nxneral ;  Lord 
ronghsm's  errors  respecting  it 
previously  shown ;  written  in  the 
interval  of  a  single  week,  ii.  327-9. 

Baomer,  Yon ;  critique  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  modem  history,  ii.  36. 

Bavaillac ;  tortures  inflicted  on  him ; 
his  descent ;  Pasquier's  sentiments 
respecting  his  sentence  of  death, 
which  he  would  have  extended  to 
all  RavaiUac's  kindred,  ii.  189. 

Recitation ;  origin  of  the  word  in  its 
application  to  music,  ii.  174. 

KeaeBdale,  Lord ;  his  opinion  of  the 
administration  of  law  in  Irdand, 
where  one  law  existed  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,  i.  4. 

Beformation,  the ;  its  rise  and  limi- 
tation; its  existence  previous  to 
the  vernacular  publication  of  the 
bible  in  the  countries  where  it  was 
established ;  date  of  its  establish- 
ment in  the  respective  states  where 
it  was  adoptea,!.  440-1-2. 

—  not  produced  by  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, 1.  467. 

—  its  unhappy  consequences  evi- 
denced in  the  outrages  and  cor- 
ruption of  its  abettors,  i.  478. 

—  impedes  for  a  time,  by  the  vio- 
lence and  destructive  fury  of  its 
Ibllowers,  the  pnunress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  m  Europe,  i.  480. 

Beformed  Church;  term  applicable 
to  Calvinism  only,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  not  to  Xutheranism,  ii. 
S98. 

Beldrmers ;  assumption  of  the  name 
by  the  Calvinists,  while  the  Luthe- 
rans were  denominated  Evangeli- 
cals, L  447. 

—  Anglican;  as  described  in  the 
contemporaneous  coirespondence, 
published  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  i.  477. 

—  also  by  others,  i.  506. 
Beiugees;  Protestant  and  Catholic 

Sovereigns  lauded  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  former,  wlule  the 
praise  is  seldom  extended  to  the 
protectors  of  the  latter,  who  surely 
are  not  less  entitled  to  it.  Among 
the  Pirenoh  Befugees  in  England, 
though  several  had  served  under 
Conde  and  Turenne,  not  one  has 
left  a  hifph  military  name  earned  in 
the  Bntiih  servioe— Schomberg 
did  not  add  to  his  fiune,  but  his 


death  at  tha  Boy&e,  kit 
opportunity,  ii.  204. 

Begnaid;  second,  as  a  dramatist,  only 
to  Moliere;  his  play  of  **Le  Jou- 
eur  ;"  Voltaire's  observatioa  res- 
pecting him;  his  ramblings;  in- 
scription by  him  and  his  travelling 
companions  on  the  botden  of  I^ap- 
land,  afterwards  applied,  with  litUe 
change,  as  an  epitaph,  on  Lord 
Macartney's  tomb,  ii.  160. 

Beligion ;  total  oblivion  of  it  in  Ge- 
neva and  Northern  Germany ;  the 
birth-places  of  Protestantism,  ii. 
456-6. 

Benouard ;  his  description  of  the  des- 
truction of  books  under  Napoleon's 
commercial  policy,  i.  244-5. 

Bepetition ;  represented  by  O'Coa- 
nell  as  unavoidable  in  the  speeches 
of  habitual  public  orators ;  power- 
fully availed  of  by  Cdbbett,  u.  106. 

—  called  by  Napoleon,  in  hii  letter 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Aporil 
1811,  the  most  effective  figure  of 
rhetoric,  i.  507. 

Beview,  Foreign  Quarterly ;  its  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  iL  8. 

—  errors  of,  ii.  526-7* 

—  mistakes  the  brother  of  Louis  XIY. 
for  his  nephew,  ii.  207. 

—  Quarterly ;  errors  in  its  notice  of 
Lord  Mabon's  work,  ii.  371. 

—  Prescott*s  anachrcnusm  not  ob- 
served in  it;  its  inadvertence  to 
erroneous  dasBical  quotations,  iL 
250. 

Beviews;  their  errors  would  offer 
ample  materials  for  a  Quarteriy 
volume  thereon,  ii.  371. 

Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  its  errors 
in  relation  to  English  affiurs,  ii.  3. 

Bichard  II. ;  his  two  successive  vinta 
to  Ireland,  iL  27-28. 

Bigby,  Miss;  her  residence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  ii.  262. 

Bobertson ;  Bev.  Dr.,  the  historian ; 
Mr.  Milman's  censure  of  his  letters 
to  Gibbon's  publisher,  Strahan ; 
and  Lord  Brougham's  ineffi»ctual 
defence  of  that  &tter,  i.  85: 

—  lus  apparent  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  translation  of  the 
Bible  previous  to  Luther's,  i.  414. 

—  his  estimate  of  religious  in  the  16th 
century,  L  452. 

—  his  account  of  the  barbarous  state 
of  Sootland  in  the  16th  century,  iL 
36. 

his  execrable  chanc- 
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ttr ;  mtaph  proposed  lor  him*  ii. 
118-16. 

Bobespicire;  parallel  between  him 
and  Nero,  ii.  374. 

fiobinaon,  Profeiaor  in  the  Belfast 
▲eattemy;  his  mistake  as  to  the 
creation  of  Lalande  a  peer  by  Na- 
poleon, who  never  created  a  peer, 
u.  96-7. 

Boche,  Mr.  WUliam ;  (author's  bro- 
ther,) O'Connell's  marked  affection 
and  regard  for  him;  O'Connell's 
letter  to  him  on  the  Clare  election, 
ii.  119-20. 

Boland,  Madame ;  her  incarceration ; 
her  character;  her  works;  her 
early  correspondence;  contrast  of 
her  happiness  when  submissive  to 
religious  principles,  and  when  aber- 
rant from  them;  her  impressive 
exclamation  on  contemplating  the 
image  of  liberty,  as  she  approached 
the  scaffold,  it  265-6. 

Itomill3r,  Sir  Samuel;  profits  of  his 
practice  at  the  bar,  ii.  225. 

Ronira;  reference  to  him  and  his 
regions  schism ;  now  reduced  to 
misery  and  contempt,  i.  534. 

Rossi,  John  Bemara;  his  publica- 
tions on  Hebrew  biblical  literature, 
i.  433. 

Rothelin,  Abb6;  his  pubUcati<ms 
and  library ;  his  descent,  in  double 
illegitimacy,  from  Louis  Duke  of 
Orleans,  urother  of  Charles  YI.,  i. 
849. 

Rousseau,  JeanBaptiste;  an  eminent 
lyric  poet,  i.  13. 

—  distinguished  from  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
i.  13. 

—  Ode  to  posterity  ridiculed  by  Vol- 
taire, L  15. 

RovssBAU,  J.  J. ;  fatal  influence  on 
European  Society  of  his  writings, 
i.  103. 

—  character  of  his  work  **  Le  Contrat 
Social,"  i.  103. 

-*  his  captivating  style  attested  by 
various  authorities,  while,  except 
in  his  Confessions,  unjustly  under- 
valued by  Lord  Brougluun,  i.  103. 

—  a  fugitive  apprentice,  he  is  cha- 
ritably harboured  by  Madame  da 
Warens ;  becomes  ostensibly  a  Ca- 
tholic, L  109. 

-—  is  compelled  to  become  a  servant ; 
and  while  in  that  capacity,  accuses 
a  young  girl,  a  fellow  servant,  of  a 
theft  committed  by  himself,  i.  109- 
10-1 U 

^—  jiofmM  to  teach  music  at  Lau- 


sanne, though  then  ignorant  of  the 
art;  his  excessive  vanity;  his  cri- 
minal intercourse  with  Madame  de 
Warens,  whose  degradation,  in 
return  for  her  kindness,  he  most 
unnecessarily  reveals,  i.  112. 

—  base  character  of  Ms  attempted, 
but  generally  unsuccessful,  seduc- 
tions, confined  to  married  women, 
except  the  stupid  and  malignant 
Thertee  Le  Vasseur,  whom  he  fi- 
nally married  in  his  own,  or  Scot- 
tish, wajr,  i.  116. 

—  his  ill^itimate  children ;  all  sent 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  i.  120. 

—  his  singular  inconsistencies  and 
absence  of  grateful  feeling;  hia 
character  still  not  altogether  devoid 
of  good  points,  i.  121. 

—  his  arrogant  but  most  undeserved 
claim  of  moral  superiority,  i.  122. 

-.-  undertakes  to  write  a  prize  essay 
on  the  infiuence,  favorable  or  other- 
wise to  society,  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  and  assumes  the  negative, 
but  gains  the  prize ;  his  regret  at 
having  engaged  in  literary  warfive, 
i.  125-6. 

—  returns  to  Protestantism,  and  with 
what  view ;  writes  various  musical 
dramatic  pieces,  i.  127. 

—  his  opera  "  Le  Devin  du  Village," 
alone  survives,  L  128. 

—  his  love  fit,  at  rather  an  advanced 
age,  for  Madame  D'Houdetot,  L 
128. 

—  appearance  of  his  work  "  LaNou- 
veue  HAoise,"  and  intense  demand 
for  it;  its  dangerous  character; 
compared  with  Richardson's  Cla- 
rissa, i.  132. 

—  his  "  Contrat  Social,''  and  its  pub- 
lic condemnation ;  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  principles  of  the 
work,  i.  137-8. 

—  condemns  the  union  of  Spiritual 
and  Civil  Supremacy,  in  the  person 
of  the  Englisn  Sovereign,  i.  139. 

—  predicts  the  overthrow  of  Euro- 
pean monarchies,  i.  140. 

—  misrepresents  the  social  influence 
of  Christianity,  1.  142. 

—  his  svstem  w  democracy  subver- 
sive of  social  order,  i.  142. 

—  certifies  to  a  miracle  in  support  of 
a  Catholic  Bishop's  beatification ; 
his  separation  from  christian  com- 
munions, L  144. 

«-  opposes  successfully  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theatre  at  Geneva  against 
D'Alembert;  denounces  the  stage 
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generally,  and  ¥rith  what  conna- 
tenoT,  aa  the  author  himself  of  se- 
Teral  dxamatic  pieces,  i.  144. 

Kousseau,  J.  J. ;  his  censure  of  the 
morality  of  Moli^re's  dramas ;  cha- 
racter of  his  work  "Emile,  or 
System  of  Education/'  his  moat 
important  production,  but  teeming 
with  many  pernicious,  and  not  a 
few  absurd  doctrines,  i.  144. 

'—  acknowledges  the  impractability  of 
his  system  of  education,  i.  145. 

—  the  SavoYard  Curate's  **  Profession 
of  Faith,  the  most  dangerous  por- 
tion of  the  **£mile;"  its  refuta- 
tion by  the  Abb^  Bergier ;  is  de- 
tached from  the  '*  Emile.'*  and  for 
what  purpose  by  H.  Victor  Ck)usin, 
former  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, i.  149. 

—  his  arrest  decreed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  consequent  upon  its 
publication ;  the  book  is  burned  in 
his  native  cit^ ;  its  condemnation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  his 
reply  thereto,  i.  149. 

—  escapes  from  Paris,  and  his  sub- 
sequent movements;  arrives  in 
England  at  the  invitation  of  Hume ; 
cause  of  his  rupture  with  Hume, 
i.  161. 

—  settles  at  Paris  in  the  street  called 
after  him,  where  the  Post  Office 
now  is,  and  where  La  Fontaine  died, 
L152. 

—  evidences  of  his  insanity,  which,  as 
the  too  frequent  drawback  on  ge- 
nius, is  illustrated  by  reference  to 
various  writers,  i.  163. 

—  becomes  the  guest  of  M.  de  Qirar- 
din ;  his  sudden,  but  probably,  na- 
tural death,  though  hj  many  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  poison,  i.  166-6. 

—  his  final  interment  in  the  Pan- 
theon, i.  166. 

—  his  motto  "  Vitam  Impendere  Ye- 
ro,^'  at  vaziance  with  the  tenor  of 
his  life,  i.  168. 

—  epitome  of  his  character,  i.  168. 
'—  his  extrayagant  views  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  property,  i.  162. 

—  draws  his  ovm  portrait,  and  not 
over  partially,  1.  164. 

—  sraphic  delmeation  of  his  true 
ohancter  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  in  con- 
demnation of  the  «*  Emile,"  1. 166-6. 

Bowan,  Hamilton;  correspondence 
between  him  and  the  author;  esti- 
mate  of  his  dharaoter ;   of  great 


benevolence,  but  undistingaishing 
in  its  exercise,  ii.  148. 

RuUedge,  James;  his  Drama;  Le 
Bureau  d' Esprit,  ii.  3. 

RuYigny,  Earl  of  Oalway;  offered 
full  exemption  from  the  Penal 
Inflictions  on  the  Huguenots,  if  he 
remained  in  France,  out  he  ^nobly 
preferred  sharing  the  fate  of  hu 
co-religionists,  i.  404. 

—  Frencn  error  respecting  his  title ; 
always  made  Oalfoway,  and  even 
called  a  marquis,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  ii.  206. 
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Sacy,  Sylvestre  de ;  a  profound  scho- 
lar ;  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning 
of  ••The  Vicar  of  Bray,'*  i.  190. 

Safety,  Committee  of  Public ;  its  mul- 
tipUed  crimes,  and  numba  of  its 
victims,  ii.  199-200. 

Sanchez,  Jesuit;  his  work,  **De 
Matrimonio ;''  sensation  produced 
by  it,  ii.  166. 

Sand,  (George)  Madame  Dudevant; 
one  of  B^uBseau's  most  distin- 
guished disciples;  her  assumption 
of  the  masculine  designation,  and 
for  what  purposes;  herchaiacter 
as  a  writer,  i.  102. 

—  her  descent ;  probable  iUegitimaey 
ofherbirth,  i.  117. 

—  misapplication  of  her  talents,  L 
118. 

—  Chateaubriand's  character  of  her ; 
her  late  publications  of  no  immoral 
tendency,  i.  148. 

Sanson,  Parisian  Headsman;  his  fit- 
mily  traced  as  executionen  in  Pa- 
ris for  227  years ;  their  loes  of  the 
office  in  1847,  u.  248. 

Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo ;  his  claims  to  the 
discorery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  i.  260. 

—  his  political  and  religions  senti- 
ments, i.  269-70. 

—  his  history  of  the  CoimcU  of  T^rent ; 
Ranke's  opinions  respecting  the 
work,  ii.  320. 

Sarsfleld ;  his  saying  in  referonoe  to 
the  battle  of  the  Soyne,  ii.  14. 

Saxony,  John,  Elector  of;  his  order 
to  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  draw 
up  a  body  of  laws  in  respect  to 
rdigion,  in  1626,  which  vras  neaxly 
adopted  at  the  diet  of  Spiera  ia 
1629, 1. 447. 
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Scaliger,  JoBeph  Justus;  his  birth- 
place, ii.  354-5. 

—  Julius  Caesar ;  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding; his  house  at  Agen;  his 
distinct  writing,  ii.  355. 

Scandinavia;  the  reformation  quickly 
espoused  by  the  barbarians  of, 
while  repelled  by  the  more  civil- 
ised regions  of  Europe,  i.  466. 

Schelhom,  J.  O. ;  his  works  su^es- 
tive  of  D'Israeli's  <*  Amenities  of 
Literature,  *'  ii.  521. 

SchombcTg,  Marshal;  French  Refu- 
gee; renised,  like  Ruvigny,  the 
inducements  offered  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  remain  in  France ;  cause  of  his 
death  at  the  Boyne,  i.  404. 

Scotland;  comparative  number  of 
Catholics  there  now,  and  in  1679, 
i.  453-4. 

—  its  barbarous  state  in  the  preceding 
century,  ii.  36. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter;  Lockhart's  life  of 
him;  inaccuracies  in  it  regarding 
Ireland,  i.  255. 

—  suggestion  of  the  author  to  him, 
to  write  an  Historical  Romance, 
grounded  on  an  Irish  event,  ii.  37-8. 

<~-nis  literary  emoluments,  ii.  230-1. 
Scotticisms;  several  pointed  out  in 

Allison's  history,  i.  253. 
Scriptures,  the;  Ajiglican  Version, 

errors  of,  i.  80. 

—  CaUiolic  Vulgate  admittedly  the 
best  existing  translation  of,  i.  80. 

Scully ;  his  ''Statement  of  the  Irish 
pexud  laws,"  ii.  25. 

Scultens,  German  Professor;  calum- 
nious report  made  to  him  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  8. 

Seduction,  Female ;  fiction  of  law  as 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  eompen- 
sation,  ii.  359. 

Servetus ;  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  first,  with  any  clear- 
ness, suggested  in  his  work  *'  Chris- 
tianismi  Ilestitutio,*'  i.  87. 

—  permanence  of  his  memorjr  attri- 
butable to  his  cruel  death,  i.  87-8. 

S^vign^,  Madame  de;  her  feelings, 
character,  and  admirable  letters,  i 

846-7. 

S^ze,  de;  his  noble  but  ineffectiye 
defence  of  Louis  XVI. ;  author's 
acquaintance  with  his  family,  iL 
198. 

Shakspere;  line  in  Hamlet, —  the 
words  '*Miching  Malecho,"  ex- 
plained, i.  277. 

—  the  oversights  and  errors  of  com- 
mentaries on,  i.  285. 


Shakspere ;  his  Ikther  unquestionably 
a  Catholic ;  thence  a  presumption 
that  he  was  one  lumself,  which 
some  passages  of  his  works  seem- 
ingly confirm,  and  none  appear  to 
contradict,  i.  416. 

—  superior  to  the  French,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  dramatists,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  impartial  Foreigners,  u. 
210-11. 

—  price  of  his  autograph,  i.  286,  and 
ii.  334-5. 

Shee,  Colonel  Henry ;  his  parentage 
and  birth-place ;  nis  military  and 
civil  career,  ii.  55-6. 

Slane,  Baron  de ;  liis  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Count  de  Clonard; 
his  oriental  studies  and  publica- 
tions, ii.  67. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans ;  the  first  medical 
practitioner  created  a  baronet ;  the 
only  Irishman,  until  the  recent 
election  of  Lord  Rosso,  chosen 
President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ii.  239-40. 

Society ;  relative  positions  of  literary 
men  in  England  and  France,  ii. 
327-8. 

—  the  habits  of  fifty  years  ago ;  in- 
decorous conversations  held  at  con- 
vivial meetings;  reformation  of 
habits  at  present  da^,  ii.  350-1. 

Soc^mmerin^ ;  his  opimon  of  the  grea- 
ter suffennes  caused  by  the  Guil- 
lotine than  oy  hanging ;  his  works 
on  Surgery ;  his  death  in  1830,  ii. 
495. 

Solinus;  his  representation  of  Ire* 
land,  ii.  8. 

Sophia,  Princess ;  mother  of  George 
I.,  on  whose  offspring,  as  she  was 
the  nearest  Protestant  successor  to 
the  Crown,  it  was  settled  in  1702  ; 
her  Catholic  kindred,  ii.  258-9. 

Soult,  Marshal ;  (Duke  of  Dalmatia) 
his  ambitious  views,  i.  236. 

—  his  birth-place,  ftc,  i.  281. 
Southey ;    cuirkly    bigotted,    while 

affecting  liberality;  yet  acknow- 
ledges the  merits  oi  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  i.  538 

—  his  aversion  to  scientific  men,  ii. 
438. 

Soyereigns,  female ;  called  Kings,  ii. 
362. 

Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Naples ;  names 
of  illustrious  Irishmen  in  their  mi- 
litary service,  while  proscribed  at 
home,  ii.  74. 

Spanish   Succession,   Wnr  of   the; 
cause  of  it,  ii.  22. 
4s 
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tYpoffraphy,  1.  430. 

Spenoer,  Lord;  his  libnury  the  most 
Taluable  ever  formed  by  a  private 
indiTidnal,  i.  233. 

Spenser ;  his  exhortation  to  aboUsh 
O's  and  Mac's,  as  distinctiTO  of  the 
Irish  race,  ii.  3. 

— his  unfavorable  disposition  towards 
Irdand,  ii.  6-7. 

Stackpole;  anecdotes  respecting  the 
Law-case  in  France ;  origin  of  the 
funily,  iL  226-7. 

Stael,  Madame  de ;  character  of  her 
analysis  of  Bonsseau's  '*  Xouvelle 
H^loise:"  attributes  Bonsseau's 
death  to  suicide ;  her  fond  antici- 
pations of  the  result  of  the  French 
revolution;  how  disappointed,  i. 
136. 

Standish,  Mr.  F.  H.;  his  valuable 
paintings  and  library,  and  his  un- 
patriotic legacy  of  them  to  the 
King  of  the  ]mnch;  their  value, 
and  cause  of  the  donation,  i.  232. 

Star  Chamber;  similar  in  principle 
and  purpose  to  the  Inquisition,  ii. 
282. 

Stephens,  Henry;  his  ** Thesaurus 
I^guflB  GrsBcs,"  surreptitiously 
abridged  by  his  workman,  Scapula ; 
epu;ram  thereon,  by  Stephens,  ii. 

Stewart,  Lady;  her  mistranslation, 
and  perversion,  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "Deipara  Virgo,"  i.  460. 

Strabo;  his  misrepresentations  of  the 
Irish,  ii.  7* 

Straus,  Dr.  Frederick ;  author  of  the 
infidel  Life  of  Christ ;  vet  frighten* 
ed  by  the  popular  outbreak  on  the 
Continent,  in  1848,  inculcates  on 
his  fellow  citizens  the  danger  of 
swerving  from  the  dootrines  of 
Christianity,  their  best  guide,  i.  93, 

Strickland,  Bliss ;  the  impartiality  of 
her  history  of  the  Queens,  gene- 
rally, u.  263. 

Strype ;  his  statement  of  the  igno- 
rance of  Parsons  and  Curates  of 
the  Beformed  Church,  L  443. 

St.  Simon ;  his  memoirs  of  highest 
repute  in  that  class ;  a  great,  thoush 
unpretending,  genealogist ;  his  &- 
mily,  i.  804. 

Stuttgard ;  its  royal  library,  i.  429. 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward ;  profits  of  his 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  li.  22^. 

—  nis  fee  in  the  Atwood  suit,  the 
largest  ever  paid,  ii.  244. 

Survuliers,  Comte  de ;  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, ex-king  of  Naples  and  Spain ; 


oonveiaation  between  him  and  the 
author,  on  the  relative  characten 
of  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, as  applied  to  poetry,  i.  99. 

—  also  as  to  oratory,  i.  348. 

Swift,  Dean;  his  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Irish  Catholics,  i.  454. 

Swimbubnb;  his  letters,  "The  Courts 
of  Europe  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century," reviewed;  his  gullibility 
and  credulity,  ii.  349-354. 


Tacitus ;  the  greatest  of  historians ; 
disquisition  upon  a  passage  in  his 
"Life  of  Agncola,"  referring  to 
Ireland,  ii.  79-84. 

—  Lord  Brougham's  depreciation  of 
him  as  an  historian,  in  opposition 
to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  learned  men;  translations  of,  u. 
470-3. 

—  Napoleon's  opinion  of,  iL  532. 
Talbot;   contemplated   marriage  of 

the  Lady  Mary  Alethea,  with  a 
Saxon  Prince ;  descent  of  the  fiimi- 
ly,  from  Talbot  the  hero  of  Shak- 
spere's  Henry  VI.,  and  first  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  252<*3. 

Talent  and  Taste;  their  inheritance 
very  rare ;  Boileau's  assertion  res- 
pecting their  transmission  from 
father  to  son,  ii.  246-7. 

Tallien,  Madame ;  her  marriage ;  her 
attractions;  her  imprisonment  by 
Bobespierre  productive  of  his  over- 
throw; her  intimacy  with  Jose- 
phine ;  her  benevolence ;  her  reli- 
gious death ;  often  met  in  society 
by  the  author;  her  children  by 
various  husbands,  or  lovers,  iu 
368-9-70. 

Tartufe;  Moli^re's  celebrated  drama 
converted  by  him  into  a  verb ;  Tor- 
iujier,  (in  the  play,  act  ii.,  scene 
3,)  as  Shakspere  formed  a  verb, 
to  Kate,  from  the  name  of  Kathe- 
rine  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii«  2,) 
and  as  we  have  done  with  the 
name  of  the  miscreant  BiirAs,  i.  5 18. 

Temple,  Sir  William ;  his  character ; 
deceives  his  diplomatic  opponents 
by  telling  the  truth,  which,  m  their 
body,  it  was  a  maxim  neither  to 
tell,  to  expect,  or  believe,  i.  385. 

Thiers;  his  expressed  wonder  that 
Napoleon  neglected  to  attack  En- 
gland through  Ireland ;  his  account 
of  Hoche's  mtentions  in  Ireland; 
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oomtMuriMm  between  him  and  Ali« 
■on;  his  military  descriptionB  infe- 
rior only  to  Napier's ;  errors 
committed  by  him,  and  his  extreme 
prejudice  against  England,  ii.  11. 

Thorpe,  Dr. ;  complains  of  the  want 
of  Hebrew  types  at  Oxford  in  1603, 
i.  456. 

Thrale,  famUy;  Johnson's  first  ac- 
quaintance with ;  its  influence  on 
his  after  years,  ii.  328. 

Tinville,  Fouquier ;  President  of  the 
atrocious  Revolutionary  Tribunal ; 
his  brutal  andinicjuitous  sentences 
on  undefended  prisoners,  as  heard 
by  the  author,  li.  102. 

TiTLBS  OF  Coubtbst;  their  grada- 
tions in  various  countries,  ii.  269. 

—  Foreign;  several  borne  by  British 
subjects,  ii.  272. 

Titus,  the  Roman  Emperor ;  Frede- 
ridi  the  (heat  compared  to  him  by 
Voltaire ;  shortness  of  his  reign, 
embracing  only  two  years,  favor- 
able to  his  fame,  as  his  preceding 
course  of  life,  justified  little  hopes 
of  his  continums  to  deserve  bemg 
still  distinguished  as  the  '*  Delight 
ofBfankinVii.213. 

Tocqueville,  M.  de;  his  opinion  of 
English  and  French  Parliamentary 
derates ;  his  work  on  Democracy, 
i.  848. 

ToBTiTBB,  Judicial  ;  its  non*abolition 
in  1777,  in  France ;  suppression  of 
preparatory  torture  in  1788,  by 
Carainal  de  Lom^nie ;  its  previous 
condemnation  by  several  authors ; 
wholly  abolished  in  1791,  u.  491- 
492. 

IVagedy;  the  first  regular,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  ii.  279. 

Traitors;  described  hj  Thncydides, 
livy,  and  Tacitus,  u.  613. 

Trenis ;  his  eminence  as  a  gentleman 
dancer ;  introduced  a  less  theatri- 
Cfd  and  more  graceful  movement 
and  action;  his  death  as  a  luna- 
tic; itie  author's  early  friend.  The 
great  botanist,  Limueus,  was  also 
an  accomplished  dancer,  and  not 
less  anxious  to  exhibit  lUmself,  ii. 
193. 

Trimleston,  Lord;  his  study  of  me- 
dicine; anecdotes  of  the  £unily; 
the  present  Lady  Trimleston  grand- 
niece  of  the  author's  father,  ii. 
238-9. 

Turkish  Spy;  not  of  English  origin; 
discussion  with  Mr.  Hallam  on  the 
work,  i.  216. 


Tytier,  Eraser ;  hii  assertion  and 
proof  of  Cranmer's  treachery^  &c., 
L.443«i. 


U 


Ulster ;  visit  thereto  of  the  French 
Envoys,  in  1649-60,  to  O'Neil  and 
O'DomieU,  ii.  32. 

United  States ;  advance  of  Catholi- 
cism there,  i.  463. 

—  their  eventual  dissolution  prog- 
nosticated by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
iL  273-4. 

Usher,  (or,  more  regularly,  Ussher ;) 
lus  great  bigotry,  notwithstanding 
his  profound  learning,  i.  472. 


Yalentinois,  Dukedom  of;  its  pos- 
sessors, ii.  217-18  n. 

YaUe,  Pietro  della;  Lancasterian 
System  first  made  known  by  him, 
and  derived  from  the  East,  i.  202. 

Yalmjr;  the  only  title  of  French 
origin  created  by  Napoleon,  ii.  97. 

Yasa,  Ousts vus ;  desire  expressed, 
in  his  last  moments,  that  Luther- 
anism  only  should  be  tolerated  in 
Sweden,  i.  449. 

Yenddme;  his  personal  character; 
Ulc^timacy  of  his  descent;  high 
estimation  of  his  military  talents 
by  Napoleon,  ii.  28-4. 

YBKiCB,CoNSPiBA.crTor;  narrative  by 
Abb^  de  St.  Real  reviewed,  i.  261. 

—  its  printing  presses  greater  in  num- 
ber and  productions,  than  those  of 
all  the  Protestant  kingdoms  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  i.  467. 

Yergniaud ;  the  most  eloquent  mem- 
b^  of  the  French  Convention ;  his 
vote  for  the  King's  death;  the 
author's  intimacy  with  him,  in  his 
early  days,  ii.  193. 

Yidame ;  explanation  of  the  title,  i. 
377. 

Yienna;  profits  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  in,  ii.  226. 

l^ta ;  his  devotion  to  mathematical 
studies,  ii.  428. 

'Villa  T^dosa ;  battle  of  and  its  results, 
u.  208. 

YiUars ;  estimate  of  his  military  ge- 
nius, ii.  24. 

Yillemain ;  his  depreciation  of  Shaks- 
pere,  except  in  his  female  charac- 
ters ;  his  exaltation  of  Racine  and 
Comeille  above  Homer,  to  whom. 
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on  the  other  hand,  none,  he  adds, 
but  the  Kngliah  would  aasimilate 
Shakapere;  his  literary  lectures, 
u.  335. 

Tillers,  M. ;  his  work  on  the  Refor- 
mation, and  other  subjects;  liis 
character,  ii.  191-2. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.;  anecdote  of 
him  in  relation  to  L!eland ;  not  no- 
ticed by  Irish  historians,  ii.  9. 

Yirgil,  Petrarch's  copy  of;  its  resto- 
ration to  Milan  after  Bonaparte's 
fiiill ;  Petrarch's  autographic  lament 
on  Laura's  death  in  it,  li.  304. 

Octavia's  munificence  to  Virgil,  ii. 
231. 

Vitet,  Doctor  Louis ;  descendant  of 
Edward  White,  a  surgeon  who  at- 
tended the  Black  Prince  to  Fnmce, 
and  there  settled  in  1356,  and 
whose  posterity  have  practised 
medicine,  in  succession,  during 
nearly  five  centuries,  ii.  246. 

Voltaire ;  attacks  not  only  Catholi- 
cism but  Christianity,  i.  5. 

—  his  birth  and  parentage,  i.  9. 

—  his  family  inheritance ;  place  and 
date  of  his  birth,  i.  10. 

—  reason  for  taking  the  name  of  Vol- 
taire, i.  11. 

—  his  altercation  with  the  Chevalier 
de  Rohan-Chabot,  1. 13. 

—  his  intolerance,  i.  15. 

—  nature  of  his  intercourse  with  Ma- 
dame du  Chastelet,  i.  17. 

—  degradation  of  his  genius  exem- 
plified, i.  19. 

—  gross  adulation  of  Madame  de 
Fompadour,  i.  20. 

—  a  Plagiarist  from  Pamell,  i.  22. 

—  his  patronage  of  the  niece  of  Cor- 
neille,  i.  23. 

—  his  blunders  pointed  out,  i.  24. 

—  his  vindication  of  the  memory  of 
Calast  i.  25. 

-*  his  return  to  Paris,  after  an  exile 
of  above  27  years,  and  death,  L 
28. 

—  his  powers  of  conversation,  i.  30. 

—  popular  demand  for,  and  multi- 
plied editions,  of  his  works,  i. 
41. 

~-  inconsistency  of  his  character;  his 
suppression  of  truth ;  his  sacrile- 
gious communions,  i.  48. 

—  summary  of  his  character,  i.  50. 

—  his  forgeries  of  the  names  of  lite- 
rary celebrities,  as  the  writers  of 
his  infidel  productions,  i.  65, 

—  J.  J.  Rousseau's  epigram  on  him, 
i.  160. 


Voltaire ;  the  Great  Frederick's  opi- 
nion of  him,  expressed  to  Sir 
Andrew  Mitchel,  i.  427  n. 

—  his  large  income ;  its  sources,  ii, 
280. 


W 


Waice,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet,  of 
the  12th  century,  ii.  533. 

Wallenstein ;  his  murder,  i.  339. 

Walmesly,  Bishop ;  Lord  Brougham's 
imperfect  knowledge  of  his  various 
mathematical  works ;  anecdote  of 
the  cause  of  his  relinquishing  the 

W pursuit,  ii.  452-4. 
ar,  Councils  of;  rtgected  by  great 
commanders,  ii.  279. 
Warriors ;  few,  or  no,  descendants  of 
long  deceased  great  warriors  exist- 

"  **  »•       Awn         • 

mff,  u.  278. 

Washington ;  striking  anecdote  prov- 
ing his  temporary  lossof  popularity, 
u.  778. 

Wellingtan;  called  a  mere  chance 
hero,  by  a  Frencli  poet,  i.  238. 

—  his  services  as  an  Irishman,  glo- 
rious to  his  country,  ii.  48. 

—  anecdote  of^  told  b^  William  IV., 
at  tlie  royal  table,  ii.  59. 

—  t^^  charges,  urged  against  him  by 
O'ConneU,  disproved,  ii.  102. 

—  French  depreciation  of  him ;  his 
gallantry ;  (see  article,  Mrs.  Wood- 
cock, in  Uiis  Index,)  ii.  276. 

Welsh,  the,  had  no  Bible  for  ^j 
years  after  their  change  of  faith,  i. 
445. 

Whewell,  Br. ;  his  ^refisrenoe  of  ma- 
thematics to  classics,  iL  438. 

Whiskey ;  known  to  the  ancients,  as 
may  \k  seen  in  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory, lib.  xiv.,  cap.  29,  ii.  352. 

William  III  ;  contrast  between  him 
and  James  II. ;  his  character  as  a 
Sovereign,  ii.  87. 

Wirtemberg,  Duke  of;  number  of 
German  editions  of  the  Bible  in 
the  library  purchased  by  him  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lork,  i.  429. 

Witches ;  their  persecution,  like  the 
Inquisition,  founded  on  a  perverse 
construction  of  Holy  writ ;  great 
numbers  burned  \mder  the  Reform- 
ed creed,  i.  528. 

—  more  sacrificed  by  the  Protestants 
than  the  Cathoucs;  unrepealed 
law  against  them,  i.  530. 

—  sanguinary  laws  and  prejudices 
against  them  deprecated  by  German 
monks;  first  mitigation  of  the  in- 
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flictiye  laws  agaiiuit  them  induoed, 
as  stated  in  Blackstone,  by  Uie 
example  of  Louis  XTV. ;  the  ear- 
liest statute  enacting  penal  inflic- 
tions was  contemporaneous  witii 
theReformation  under  HenryYIII. 
in  "Rngland,  where,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Tictims  were  deplorably  nume- 
rous, Tieinjg;,  in  fact,  with  those  of 
the  Inquisition,  i.  631. 

Wratislaw,  Rev.  A.  H. ;  his  mainte- 
nance of  the  superiority  of  classi- 
cal orer  mathematical  attainments, 
U.  438. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher ;  the  epitaph 
on  his  tomb  probably  borrowed 
from,  an  anterior  one  of  similar 
tenor  in  the  Jesuits'  Church  at 
Lisbon,  i.  71. 

Woodcock,  Mrs.;  subsequently  wife 
of  Hon.  C.  H.  Hutchinson,  M.P. 
for  Cork ;  her  remarks  on  the  17th 
letter  of  volume  It.  of  Rousseau's 
"Nouvelle  H^oise;"  anecdote  il- 
lustrative of  the  ixufluence  of  her 
charms  on  the  Hon.  A.  Wesley, 
(sic)  now  Duke  of  Wellington,  i. 
133. 

Words;  a  latin  verse  of  only  eiffht 
words,  proved  by  James  BemouSli, 
the  emment  mathematician,  to  be 
susceptible,  in  its  elements,  of  3322 
diversified  transpositions,  or  loca- 
tions, L  99. 

—  their  influence  on  human  acts  and 
feelings,  illustrated  by  reference 
to  high  authorities ;  equivalent  to 
acts  or  things  in  the  expression  of 
Mirabeau,  i.  462. 


Woulfe,  General  James;  the  con- 
queror of  Canada;  his  history,  and 
Lrish  origin  from  T«imerick,  li.  20. 


Xavier,  St.  Francis;  Apostlb  of  thb 
Indies;  his  zeal,  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  as  a  missionary,  L  328. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal;  his  publication 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot; 
his  thanks  to  Providence  on  its 
completion ;  numbers  and  price  of 
the  copies,  1.  431-2. 
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York,  Duke  of;  his  bishoprick  of 
Osnaburgh,  conferred  on  him  when 
in  his  cradle,  but  forfeited  on  the 
possession  of  Germany  by  the 
French,  u.  102. 


Zttinglius  ;  rejects  gpodi  works  in  co- 
operation with  mth,  as  necessary 
constituents  of  justification;  yet 
dispenses  salvation,  and  opens  the 
gates  of  Heaven  to  the  great  men 
of  Paganism,  who  could  have  had 
no  christian  fiiith,  and  had  good 
works  solely  to  entitle  them  to  that 
blessing, — flagrant  inconsistency, 
i.  472. 

Zurich ;  the  first  Swiss  Canton  that 
separated  from  ^me,  i.  450. 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  George  Nash,  Prince's  Street,  Cork, 
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